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A ray of historic light seems to beam 
Memorials op 170m the darkness of the 
theGreek tenth century. Weopen 
empire —s with curiosity and respect 

the royal volumes of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, which he composed at a 
mature age for the instruction of his 
son, and which promise to unfold the 
state of the Eastern empire, both in 
peace and war, both at home and 
abroad. In the first of these works he 
minutely describes the pompous cere- 
Works of Gon, Monies of the church and 
stantine Porphy.palace of Constantinople, 
rogenitua, according to hisown prac- 
tice and that of his predecessors. In 
the second, he attempts an accurate 
survey of the provinces, the themes, as 
they were then denominated, both of 
Europe and Asia. The system of 
Roman tactics, the discipline and order 
of the troops, and the military opera- 
tions by land and sea, are explained in 
the third of these didactic collections, 
which may be ascribed to Constantine 
or his father Leo. In the fourth, of 
the administration of the empire, he 
reveals the secrets of the Byzantine 
policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse 
with the nations of the earth. The 
literary labours of the age, the practical 
systems of law, agriculture, and his- 
tory, might redound to the benefit of 
the subject and the honour of the Mace- 


donian princes. The sixty books of the 
Basilics, the code and pandects of civil 
jurisprudence, were gradually framed 
in the three first reigns of that prosper- 
ous dynasty. The art of agriculturo 
had amused the leisure, and exercised 
the pens, of the best and wisest of tho 
ancients; and their chosen precepts 
are comprised in the twenty books of 
the Geoponirs of Constantine. At his 
command, the historical examples of 
vice and virtue were mcthodised in 
fifty-three books, and every citizen 
might apply, to his contemporaries or 
himself, the lesson or the warning of 
past times. From the august character 
of a legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble 
office of a teacher and a scribe; and 
if his successors and subjects were 
regardless of his paterna! cares, we 
may inherit and enjoy the everlasting 
legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce 
the value of the gift, and rnetr mper: 
the gratitude of posterity:  tections 
in the possession of these imperial 
treasures we may still deplore our 
poverty and ignorance ; and the fading 
glories of their authors will be obliter- 
ated by indifference or contempt. The 
Basilics will sink to a broken copy, a 
partial and mutilated version in the 
Greek language, of the laws of Jus- 
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tinian ; but the sense of the old civil-| they blindly confound the most distant 


ians is often superseded by the influence 
of bigotry: and the absolute prohi- 
bition of divorce, concubinage, and in- 
terest for money, enslaves the freedom 
of trade and the happiness of private 
‘life. In the historical book, a subject 
of Constantine might admire the inimit- 
able virtues of Greece and Rome: he 
might learn to what pitch of energy 
and elevation the human character had 
formerly aspired. But oa contrary effect 
must have been produced by a new 
edition of the lives of the saints, which 
the great logothete, or chancellor of the 
empire, was directed to prepare ; and 
the dark fund of superstition was en- 
riched by the fabulous and florid 
legends of Simon the Metaphrast.? The 
merits and miracles of the whole calen- 
dar are ot legs account in the eyes of a 
sage, than the toil of a single husband- 
man, who multiplies the gifts of the 
Creator, and supplies the food of his 
brethren, Yet the royal authors of the 
Geoponics were more seriously employed 
in expounding the precepts of the de- 
stroying art, which has been taught 
since the days of Xenophon,? as the art 
of heroes and kings. But the Jactica 
of Leo and Constantine are mingled 
with the baser alloy of the age in which 
they lived. It was destitute of original 
genius ; they implicitly transcribe the 
rules and inaxims which had been con- 
firmed by victories. It was unskilled 
in the propriety of style and method ; 


1 The Hfe and writingsof Simon Metaphrastes 
are deacribed by Hankius (de Seriptoribus By- 
sant. p. 418-460). This biographer of the saints 
indulged himself in a loose paraplrase of the 
senee or nonsense of more ancient acts. His 
Greek rhetoric is again paraphrased in the Latin 
wersion of Surius, and scarcely a thread can 
he now visible of the original texture. 

® According to the first book of the Cyro- 
pedia, professors of tactics, a small part of 
the science of war, were already instituted m 
Persia, by which Greece must be understood. 
A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactici 
would be a task not unworthy of a scholar. 
His industry might discover some new MSS., 
avd his learning might illustrate the 
history of theancients. But this echolarshould 
be likewise a soldier ; and, alas | Quintus Icilius 
ia no more.* 


*M. Guiehardt, author of Mémoires Mill. 
taires sur les Grecs et sur les Romains. See 
Gtbbon's Extraite Raisonndes de mes Cactures. 
Misc. Works, vol. y. p. 219.30 


and discordant institutions, the phalanx 
of Sparta end that of Macedon, the 
legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus 
and Theodosius. Even the use, or at 
least the importance, of these military 
rudiments may be fairly questioned : 
their general theory is dictated by 
reason; but the merit, as well as diffi- 
culty, consists in the application. The 
discipline of a soldier is formed by ex- 
ercise rather than by study: the talents 
of a commander are appropriated to 
those calm, though rapid, minds, which 
nature produces to decide the fate of 
armies and nations: the former 1s the 
habit of a life, the latter the glance of 
a moment; and the battles won by 
lessons of tactics may be numbered 
with the epic poems created from the 
rules of criticism, The book of cere- 
monies is a recital, tedious yet imper- 
fect, of the despicable pageantry which 
had infected the church and state since 
the gradual decay of the purity of the 
one and the power of the other. A re- 
view of the themes or provinces might 
promise such authentic and useful in- 
formation, as the curiosity of govern- 
ment only can obtain, instead of tra- 
ditionary fables on the origin of the 
cities, and malicious epigrams on the 
vices of their inhabitants." Such in- 
formation the historian would® have 
been pleased to record ; nor should his 
silence be condemned if the most inter- 
esting objects, the population of the 
capital and provinces, the amount of 
the taxes and revenues, the numbers of 
subjects and strangers who served under 
the Impceial standard, have been un- 
noticed by Leo the philosopher, and his 


2 After observing that the demerit of the 
Cappaciocians rose in proportion to their rank 
and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, 
which is ascribed to Demodocus :— 
Kawwasiany wer Syidva xaxn dduer, EAN 

nai kuen 

Karla, ysvrapivn alpares 2b oBérev. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French 
epigram against Freron: Un serpent mordit 
Jean Freron—Eh bien? Leserpent en mourat. 
Bat as the Paris wits are seldom read in the 
Anthology, I should be curious to learn through 
what channel {t was conveyed for their imita- 
tion (Constantin. Porphyrogen. de Themat. oc. 
i. Brunck. Analoct. Greco. tom. ii. p. 56. Bro 
d@roi Anthologta, 1. il. p. 244). 
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son Constantine. His treatise of the 
public administration is stained with 
the same blemishes ; yet it is discrimi- 
nated by peculiar merit: the antiquities 
of the nations may be doubtful or fabu- 
lous ; but the geography and manners 
of the Barbaric world are delineated 

Embassy of With curious accuracy. Of 

iiutprand. these nations, the Franks 

alone were qualified to observe in their 
turn, and to describe, the metropolis of 
the East. The Ambassador of the 
great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has 
painted the state of Constantinople 
about the middle of the tenth century : 
his style is glowing, his narrative lively, 
his observation keen; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Lintprand 
are stamped with an original character 
of freedom and genius.* From this 
ecanty fund of foreign and domestic 
materials, I shall investigate the form 
and substance of the Byzantine empire; 
the provinces and wealth, the civil 
government and military force, the 
character and literature, of the Greeks 
in a period of six hundred years, from 
the reign of Heraclius to the successful 
invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the 
he themes, or 8008 Of Theodosius, the 
varia dep swarms of barbarians 
mig inevery {rom Scythia and 

age. Germany overspread the 
provinces and extinguished the empire 
of ancient Rome. The weakness of 
Constantinople was concealed by extent 
of dominion: her limits were inviolate, 
or at least entire; and the kingdom of 
Justinian was enlarged by the splendid 
acquisition of Africa and Italy. But 
the possession of these new conquests 
was transient and precarious; and al- 
most a moiety of the Eastern empire 
was torn away by the arms of the 
Saracens. Syria and Egypt were op- 
pressed by the Arabian caliphs; and 
after the reduction of Africa, their lieu- 
tenants invaded and subdued the Roman 
province which had been changed into 
the Gothic monarchy of Spain. The 
islands of the Mediterranean were not 
inaccessible to their naval powers ; and 

1 The Legatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremon- 

ensis ad Nicephorum Phocam is inserted in 
ieee Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. 

pars 1, 
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it was from their extreme stations, the 
harbours of Crete and the fortresses of 
Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs 
insulted the majesty of the throne and 
capital. The remaining provinces under 
the obedience of the emperors, were 
cast into a new mould; and the juris- 
diction of the presidents, the consulars, 
and the counts, was superseded by the 
institution of the themes,’ or military 
governments, which prevailed under 
the successors of Heraclius, and are de- 
scribed by the pen of the royal author. 
Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve in 
Europe and seventeen in Asia, the 
origin is obscure, the etymology doubt- 
ful or capricious: the limits were 
arbitrary and fluctuating; but some 
particular names that sound the most 
strangoly to our ear were derived froin 
the character and attributes of the 
troops that were maintained at the ex- 
pense, and for the guard, of the respec- 
tive divisions. The vanity of the 
Greek princes most eagerly grasped the 
shadow of conquest and the memory of 
lost dominion. A new Mesopotamia 
was created on the western side of the 
Euphrates : the appellation and prator 
of Sialy were transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria: and a fragment of the 
duchy of Beneventum was promoted to 
the style and title of the theme of 
Lombardy. In the decline of the 
Arabian empire, the successors of Con- 
stantine might indulge their pride in 
more solid advantages. The victories 
of Nicephorus, John Zimisces, and Basil 
the Second, revived the fame, and en- 
larged the boundaries, of the Roman 
name: the province of Cilicia, the 
metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus, were restored to the 
allegiance of Christ and Cesar: one 
third of Italy was annexed to the throne 
of Constantinople: the kingdom of 
Bulgaria was destroyed ; and the last 
sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
extended their sway from the sources 


2 See Constantine de Thematibus, in Bandart, 
tom. 1. p. 1-30, who owns, that the word is 
sux wodasd,  @iue is used by Maurice (Strata- 
gem. 1. ii. ¢. 2) for alegion, from whence the 
name was easily transferred to its post or pro- 
vince (Ducange, Gloss. Grec tom. 1 p. 487, 
483). Some etymologies are attempted for the 
Opsician, Optimatian, Thracesian, themes. 
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of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of 
Rome, In the eleventh century, the 
prospect was again clouded by new 
enemies and new misfortunes ; the relics 
of Italy were swept away by the Nor- 
man adventurers; and almost all the 
Asiatic branches were dissevered from 
the Roman trank by the Turkish con- 
querors. After these losses, the em- 
perors of the Comnenian family con- 
tinued to reign from the Danube to 
Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to 
Nice, Trebizond, and the winding stream 
of the Meander. The spacious pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece, were obedient to their sceptre ; 
the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Crete, was accompanied by the fifty 
islands of the Aigean or Holy Sea ;' and 
the remnant of their empire transcends 
the measure of the largest of the Euro- 
pean kingdoms. 
The same princes might assert, with 
General weatth Cignity and truth, that of 
and populous all the monarchs of Chris- 
_— tendom they possessed 
the greatest city,* the most ample 
revenue, the most flourishing and popu- 
lous state. With the decline and fall 
of the empire, the cities of the West 
had decayed and fallen; nor could the 
ruins of Rome, or the mud walls, 
wooden hovels, and narrow precincts, 
of Paris and London, prepare the Latin 
stranger to conternplate the situation 
and extentof Constantinople, her stately 
palaces and churches, and the arts and 
luxury of an innumerable people. Her 


™“Ayws wihayés as it is styled by the 
wodern Greeks, from which the corrupt names 
ot Archipelago, l’Archipel, and the Arches, 
have been transformed by geographers and sea- 
men (D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. {. 
p. 281. Analyse de la Carte de la Groce, p. 60). 
The nambers of monks or caloyers in all the 
dslands and the adjacent mountain of Athos 
{Observations de Belon, fol. $2, verso), monte 
tanto, might justify the epithet of holy, és, 
-& alight alteration from the original dsyases, 
imposed by the Dorians, who, in their dialect, 
gave the figurative name of dys, or goata to 
the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Cellarium, 
' Antiq. tom. {. p 889). 

2 According to the Jewish traveller who had 
‘visited Europe and Asia, Constantinople was 
equalied only by Bagdad, the great city of the 
Xsmaclites (Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, 
war Baratier, tom. i. o. 5, p. 46), 
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treasures might attract, but her virgin 
strength had repelled, and still pro- 
mised to repel, the audacious invasion 
of the Persian and Bulgarian, the Arab 
and the Russian. The provinces were 
less fortunate and impregnable; and 
few districts, few cities, could be dis- 
covered which had not been violated by 
some fierce barbarian, impatient to de- 
spoil, because he was hopeless to pos- 
sess. From the age of Justinian the 
Eastern empire was sinking below its 
former level: the powers of destruction 
were more active than those of improve- 
ment; and the calamities of war were 
embittered by the more permanent evils 
of civil and ecclesiasticaltyranny. The 
captive who had escaped from the bar 
barians was often stripped and im- 
prisoned by the ministers of his sove- 
reign: the Greek superstition relaxed 
the mind by prayer, and emaciated the 
body by fasting; and the multitude of 
convents and festivals diverted many 
hands and many days from the tem- 
poral service of mankind. Yet the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire were 
still the most dexterous and diligent of 
nations; their country was blessed by 
nature with every advantage of soil, 
climate, and situation ; and in the sup- 
port and restoration of the arts, their 
patient and peaceful temper wag more 
useful than the warlike spirit and 
feudal anarchy of Europe. The pro- 
vinces that still adhered to the empire 
were repeopled and enriched by the 
misfortunes of those which were irre- 
coverably lost. From the yoke of the 
caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, Egypt, 
and Africa, retired to the allegiance of 
their prince, to the society of their 
brethren ;: the movable wealth, which 
eludes the search of oppression, accom- 
panied and alleviated their exile ; and 
Constantinople received into her bosom 
the fugitive trade of Alexandria and 

The chiefs of Armenia and 
Scythia, who fled from hostile or re- 
ligious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained: their followers were en- 
couraged to build new cities and to 
cultivate waste lands ; and many spots, 
both in Europe and Asia, preserved the 
name, the manners, or at least the 
memory, of these national colonies. 
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Even the tribes of barbarians, who had , 
seated themselyes in arms on the tern- | 
tory of the empire, were gradually re- 
claimed to the laws of the church and 
state ; and as long as they were separ- 
ated from the Greeks, their posterity 
supplied a race of faithful and obedient 
soldiers, Did we possess sufficient 
materials to survey the twenty-nine 
themes of the Byzantine monarchy, our 
suriosity might be satisfied with a 
chosen example: it 1s tortunate enough 
that the clearest light should be thrown 
on the most interesting province, and 
the name of PELoronNists will awaken 
the attention of the classic reader. 
As carly asthe eighth century, m the 
State of Pelo. troubled reign of the 
ponnesus Iconoclasts, (+xeece, and 
Belavonians even Peloponnesus,! were 
over-run by some Sclavonian bands who 
outstripped the royal standard of Bul- 
garia. Thestrangers of old, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that 
fruitful soil the seeds of pulicy and leain- 
ing ; but the savages of the noi th e1adi- 
cated what yet remained of their sivhiy 
and withered roots {nthisu1ruption, the 
country and the mhabitants were trans- 
formed; the Grecian blood was con- 
taminated ; and the proudest nobles of 
Peloponnesus were branded with the 
names of foreigners and slaves. By the 
dilig@ce of succeeding princes, the 
land was in some measure purified truin 
the barbarians; and the humble rem- 
nant was bound by an oath of obedience, 
tribute, and military service, which 
they often renewed and often violated 
The siege of Patras was formed by a 
singular concurrence of the Sclavonians 
of Peloponnesus and the Suracens of 
Africa. In their last distress, 2 pious 
fiction of the approach of the pretor of 
Corinth revived the courage of the 
tEctéaapadn ds rdow 4 yop, xal yiyovs 
BdpBapos, says Constantine (Thematibus, 1 ii. 
c. 6, p. 25), in a style as barbarous as the idea, 
which he confirms, as usual, by a foolish epi- 
gram. The epitomiser of Strabo likewise ob- 
serves, xal viv Bi raeuv"Hriupor, xal ‘EMAdda 
oxsdor, xal Tsrordyvnesy, xal Maxsdovay, 


Bxvdas BeadBu vigeovras (1. vii p. 98, edit 
Hudson edit. Casaub 1251) a passage which 
leads Dodwell a weary dance (Geograph. Minor. 
tom. il dissert vi. p 170-191), to enumerate 
the inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date 
(4.D. 980) of this petty geographer. 
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citizens. Their sally was bold and 
successful; the strangers embarked, 
the rebels submitted, and the glory of 
the day was ascribed to a phantom or 
a stranger, who fought in the foremost 
ranks under the character of St. Andrew 
the Apostle. The shrine which con- 
tained his relics was decorated with 
the trophics of victory, and the captive 
race was for ever devoted to the service 
and vassalage of the metropolitan 
church of Patras. By the revolt of two 
Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Helos and Lacedemon, the peace of 
the peninsula was often disturbed. They 
sometimes insulted the weakness, and 
sometimes resisted the oppression, of 
the Byzantine government, till at 
length the approach of their hostile 
brethren extorted a golden bull to de- 
fine the rights and obligations of the 
Kvverites and Mileng1, whose annual 
tribute was defined at twelve hundred 
pieces of gold. From these strangers 
the Imperial geographer has accurately 
distinguished a domestic and perhaps 
original race, who in some degree might 
derive their blood from the much-in- 
jured Helots. The liberality of the 
Romans, and especially freemen of 

of Augustus, had enfran- Laconia. 

chised the maritime cities from the do- 
minion of Sparta ; and the continuance 
of the same benefit ennobled them with 
the title of Hleuthero—or Free-Lacon- 
ians.' In the time of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, they had acquired 
the name of AMainotes, under which they 
dishonour the claim of hberty by the 
inhuman pillage of all that is ship- 
wrecked on their rocky shores. Their 
territory, barren of corn, but fruitful of 
olives, extended to the Cape of Malea: 
they accepted a chief or prince trom 
the Byzantine preetor; and a light tri- 
bute of four hundred picces of gold was 
the badge of their immunity, rather 
than of their dependence. The fice- 
men of Laconia assumed the character 
of Romans, and long adhered to the 
religion of the Greeks, By the zeal of 
the Emperor Basil, they were baptized 
in the faith of Christ : but the altars of 
Venus and Neptune had been crowned 


1 Strabon. Geograph 1 vif p 502. Pau. 
sanias, Grec Descriptio, 1 iii ¢ 21, p. 264 
265. Plin Hist Natur. 1 iv. c 8 
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by these rustic votaries five hundred 
years after they were proscribed in the 
Roman world. In the theme of Pelo- 
Citlesand Ponnesus,' forty cities 
revenueof were still numbered, and 

Peloponnesus the declining state of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be 
suspended in the tenth century, at an 
equal distance, perhaps, between their 
antique splendour and their present 
desolation. The duty of military 
service, either in person or by substitute, 
was imposed on the lands or benefices 
of the provinces ; a sum of five pieces of 
gold was assessed on each of the sub- 
stantial tenants ; and the same capita- 
tion was shaicd among several heads of 
inferior value. On the proclamation of 
an Italian war, the Peloponnesians ox 
cused themselves by a voluntary obla- 
tion of one hundred pounds of gold 
(four thousand pounds sterling), and a 
thousand horses with theiy arms and 
trappings. The churehes and monas- 
terres furnished their contingent; a 
sacrilegious profit was extorted from the 
sale of ecclesiastical honours; and the 
indigent bishop of Leucadia ? was made 
responsible for a pension of one hun- 
dred pieces of gold.3 

But the wealth of the province, and 

Manufactures, the trust of the revenue, 

especialy were founded on the fur 
ofailk. and _ plentiful produce of 
trade and manufactures; and some 
symptoms of liberal policy may be 
traced in a law which exempts from all 
personal taxes the marimers of Pelopon- 
nesus, and the woikinen in parchment 
and purple. This denomination may 
be fuirly applied or extended to the 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and 
more especially of silk : the two former 
of which had flourished in Greece since 
the days of Homer; and the last was 

1 Constantin. de Administrando Imperio, 1. 
Hi. 50, 51, 62. 

3 The rock of Leucate wag the southern 
promontory of his island and diocese. Had he 
been the exclusive guardian of the Lover's 
Leap, so well known to the readers of Ovid 
(Epist. Sappho) and the Spectator, he might 
have been the richest prelate of the Greek 
church. 

8 Leucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotan- 
nis eoclesiam suam debere Nioephoro aureos 
centam persolvere, similiter et coteras plus 


minusve secundum vires suas (Liutprand in 
Legat. p. 489) 
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introduced perhaps as early as the reign 
of Justinian. These arts, which were 
exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, afforded food and occupation to 
&@ numerous people: the men, women, 
and children, were distributed accord- 
ing to their age and strength; and if 
many of these were dotnestic slaves, 
their masters, who directed the work 
and enjoyed the profit, were of a free 
and honourable condition. The gifts 
which a rich and generous matron of 
Peloponnesus presented to the Emperor 
Basil, her adopted son, were doubtless 
falnicated in the Grecian looms. 
Danielis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, 
of a pattern which imitated the spots of 
a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to 
overspread the floor of a new church, 
erected in the triple name of Christ, ot 
Michael the archangel, and of the pro- 
phet Elijah. She gave six hundred 
pieces of silk and linen, of various use 
and denommation ;: the silk was painted 
with the Tynan dye, and adorned by 
the labours of the nccdle; and the 
linen was so exquisitely fine, that an 
entire piece myht be rolled im the 
hollow of a cane.* In his description of 
the Greek manufactures, an historian of 
Sicily discriminates their price, accord- 
ing to the weight and quality of the 
silk, the closeness of the texture, the 
beauty of the colours, and the taste and 
materials of the embroidery. A single, 
or even a double or treble thread was 
thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; 
but the umion of six threads composed 
a piece of stronger and more costly 
workmanship. Among the colours, he 
celebrates, with affectation of eloquence, 
the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer lustre of the green. The em 
broidery was raised either in silk or 
gold: the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the 
nicer imitation of flowers: the vest- 
ments that were fabricated for the 
palace or the altar often glittered with 
precious stones; and the figures were 


i See Constantine (in Vit. Basil. c. 74, 75, 76 
p. 195, 197, in Script. post Theophanem), who 
allows himself to use many technical or 
barbarous words: barbarous, says he, T7 #9 
woddwy a@peabsd xardr yap sai redrus 
xoweasersiy. Ducange labours on some: but 
he was not # weaver. 
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delineated in atrings of Oriental pearls.’ 
Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, 
of all the countries of Christendom, was 
of the insect who is taught 

by nature, and of the workmen who are 
instructed by art, to prepare this 
elegant luxury. But the secret had 
been stolen by the dexterity and dili- 
gence of the Arabs: the caliphs of the 
East and West scorned to borrow from 
the unbelievers their furmture and 
apparel: and two cities of Spain, 
Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for 
the manufacture, the use, and perhaps 
the exportation, of silk. It was first 
peal ce introduced into Sicily by 
transported the Normans; and this 
from Greece to emigration of trade dis- 
sed tinguishes the victory of 
Roger from the uniform and fruitless 
hostilities of every age. After the sack 
of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his 
lieutenant embarked with a captive 
train of weavers and artificers of both 
sexes, a trophy glorious to their 
master, and disgraceful to the Greek 
emperor.? The king of Sicily was uct 
insensible of the value of the present ; 
and in the restitution of the prisoners, 
he excepted only the male and 
female manufacturers of Thebes and 
Corinth, who labour, says the Byzan- 
tine historian, under a barbarous lord, 
like tle old Eretrians in the service of 


1 The manufactures of Palermo, as they are 
described by Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula in 
proem in Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom v p 256)isacopy of thoseof Greece With- 
out transcribing his declamatory sentences, 
which I have softened in the text, I shal] observe, 
that in this passage the strange word ezarentas- 
mata 1s very properly changed for exanthemata 
by Carisius, the first editor. Falcandus lived 
about the year 1190. 

2 Inde ad interiora Graciss progressi Corin- 
thum, Thebas, Athenas antiqua nobiltate 
celebres, expugnant ; et, maxima ibidem prada 
direpta, opifices etiam, qui sericos pannos 
texere solent, ob ignominiam Imperatoris illius, 
suique principis gloriam, captivos deducunt 
Quos Rogerius, in Palermo Siciliss metropoli 
collocans, artem texendi suos edocere preecepit , 
et exhine predicta ars illa, prius & Gracis 
tantum inter Christianos habita, Romanis 
patere capit ingeniis (Otho Frisingen de 
Gestis Frederici I. 1. i. c. 33, in Muratori Script 
Ital tom. vi. p, 668). This exception allows 
the bishop to celebrate Lisbon and Almeria in 
sericorum pannoram upificio prenobilissimw 
(in Chron apud Muratori. Annali d'Italia, tom 
ix. p. 415). 
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Darius.* A stately edifice, in the palace 
of Palermo, was erected for the use of 
this industrious colony ;7 and the art 
was propagated by their children and 
disciples to satisfy the increasing de- 
mand of the western world. The decay 
of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed 
to the troubles of the island, and the 
competition of the Itahan cities. In 
the year thirteen hundred and fourteen, 
Lucca alone, among her sister republics, 
enjoyed the lucrative monoply.3 A do- 
mestic revolution dispersed the manu. 
facturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Milan, and even the countrics beyond 
the Alps; and thirteen years after this 
event, the statutes of Modena enjom 
the planting of mulberry trees, and 
regulate the duties on raw silk.4 The 
northern climates are less propitious to 
the education of the silkworm; but the 
industry of France and England5 is 
supplied and enriched by the produc- 
tions of Italy and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the 
vague and scanty memo- Revenue of the 
rials of the times will not reek empire 
aflord any just ostimate of the taxes, 
the revenue, and the resources of the 
Greek empire. From every province 
of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold 
and silver discharged mto the Imperial 
reservoir a copious and perennial 
stream. The separation of the branches 
from the trunk increased the relative 
magnitude of Constartinople ; and the 
maxims of despotism contracted the 


1 Nicetas in Manuel, 1 ii c 8, p. 65. He 
describes these Greek as skilled sunTpsous obavas 
Upaiviuy, ag lory rperavivovtas tay eaulros 
Kak xpuTomcorey TOW. 

2 Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles offi- 
cinas The Arabs had not introduced silk, 
though they had planted canes and made sugar 
in the plain of Palermo 

3 See the Life of Castruccio Castacani, not by 
Machiavel, but by his more authentic biogra- 
pher Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratoil, who has 
inserted it in the eleventh volume of his Scrip 
tores, quotes this curious passage in his Italian 
Antiquities (tom. i. dissert. xxv p. 378) 

4 From the MS. statutes, as they are quoted 
by Muratori in his Itahan Antiquities (tom il. 
dissert. xxx. p 46-48) 

5 The broad silk manufacture was established 
in England in the year 1620 (Anderson's Chro- 
nological Deduction, vol ii. p 4) but it is 
to the revocation of the edict of Nantes that 
we owe the Spitalfields colony 
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state of the capital, the capital to the 
palace, and the palace to the royal 
person. A Jewish traveller, who 
visited the East in the twelfth century, 
is lost in his admiration of the Byzan- 
tine riches. ‘‘It is here,” says Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, ‘‘in the queen of 
cities, that the tributes of the Greek 
empire are annually deposited, and the 
lofty towers are filled with precious 
magazines of silk, purple, and gold. 
It is said that Constantinople pays 
each day to her sovereign twenty thou- 
sand pieces of gold; which are levied 
on the shops, taverns, and markets, on 
the merchants of Persia and Egypt, of 
Russia and Hungary, of Italy and 
Spain, who frequent the capital by sea 
tnd lund.”! In all pecuniary matters, 
the authority of a Jew is doubtless re- 
spectable ; but as the three hundred 
and sixty-five days would produce a 
yearly income exceeding seven millions 
sterling, I am tempted to retrench at 
least the numerous festivals of the 
(jreek calendar. The mass of treasure 
that was saved by Theodora and Basil 
the Second will suggest a splendid, 
though indefinite, idea of their supplies 
nnd resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, at- 
tempted to check or expose the proiig- 
ality of her ungrateful son, by a free 
and faithful account of the wealth 
which he inherited ; one hundred and 
nine thousand pounds of gold, and 
three hundred thousand of silver, the 
fruits of her own economy and that of 
her deceased husband.? The avarice 
of Basil is not less renowned than his 
valour and fortune: his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded with- 
out breaking into the mass of two hun- 


1 Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, tom. i. o 
5, p. 44-62. The Hebrew text has been trans 
lated into French by that marvellous child 
Baratier, who bas adied a volume of crude 
learning. The errors and fictions of the Jewish 
rabbi are not s sufficient ground to deny the 
* yeality of his travels.* 

2 See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. 
p- 107), Cedrenus (p. 544), and Zonaras (tom. iL 
1, xvi, p. 157). 


*TI am inclined with Beugnot (Les Juifs 
d’Ocoident, part ili. p. 101, et seqg.), and Jost 
(Geschichte der Isracliter, vol. vi. anhang. p. 
876), to consider this work a mere compilation, 
and to doubt the reality of the travels.—M. 
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dred thousand pounds of gold {about 
eight millions sterling), which he had 
buried in the subterraneous vaults of 
the palace.‘ Such accumulation of 
treasure is rejected by the theory and 
practice of modern policy; and we 
are more apt to compute the national 
riches by the use and abuse of the 
public credit. Yet the maxims of an- 
tiquity are still embraced by a monarch 
formidable to his enemies; by a re- 
public respectable to her allies; and 
both have attained their respective 
ends, of military power, and domestic 
tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the 
present wants, orreserved = pomp ana 
for the future use, of the luxury of the 
state, the first and most ™P°ror 
sacred demand was for the pomp and 
pleasure of the emperor ; and his dis- 
cretion only cauld define the measure 
of his private expense. The princes of 
Constantinople were far removed from 
the simplicity of nature; yet, with the 
revolving seasons, they were led by 
taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer 
air, from the smoke and tumult of the 
capital. They enjoyed, or affected to 
enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage: 
their leisure was amused by the exercise 
of the chase and the calmer occupation 
of fishing, and, in the summer heats, 
they were shaded from the sua, and 
refreshed by the cooling breezes from 
the sea. The coasts and islands of 
Asia and Europe were covered with 
their magnificent villas; but, instead 
of the modest art which secretly strives 
to hide itseif and to decorate the 
scenery of nature, the marble structure 
of their gardens served only to expose 
the riches of the lord, and the labours 
of the architect. The successive casu- 
alties of inheritance and forfeiture had 
rendered the sovereign proprietor of 
many stately houses in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were appro- 
priated to the ministers of state; but 
the great palace,* the centre of the 


2 Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 225), instead of 
pounds, uses the more classic appellation of 
talents, which, in a literal sense and strict 
computation, would multiply sixty-fold the 
treasure of Basil. 

2 For a copious and minute descripticn of 
the Imperial palace, see the Constantinop. 
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Imperial residence, was fixed during 
eleven centaries to the same position, 
between the hippodrome, the cathedral 

mnepaiscoot Of St. Sophia, and the 
Constantinople. gardens, which descended 
by many a terrace to the shores of the 
Propontis. The primitive edifice of 
the first Constantine was a copy, or 
rival, of ancient Rome; the gradual 
improvements of his successors aspired 
to emulate the wonders of the old 
world,’ and in the tenth century, the 


Byzantine palace excited theadmiration, 


at least of the Latins, by an unques- 
tionable pre-eminence of strength, size, 
and magnificence.? But the toil and 
treasure of so many ages had produced 
a vast and irregular pile: each separate 
building was marked with the character 
of the times and of the founder; and 
the want of space might excuse the 
reigning monarch who demolished, per- 
haps with secret satisfaction, the works 
of his predecessors. The economy of 
the Emperor Theophilus allowed a more 
free and ample scope for his domestic 
luxury and splendour. A favourite 
ambassador, who had astonished the 
Abbassides themsclves by his pride 
and liberality, presented on his return 
the model of a palace, which the caliph 
of Bagdad had recently constructed on 
the banks of the Tigms. The model 
was ipstantly copied and surpassed : 
the new buildings of Theophilus? were 
accompanied with gardens, and with 
five churches, one of which was con- 
Christiana (1. li c 4, p 113-123) of Ducange, 
the Tillemont of the middle ages Never has 
laborious Germany produced two antiquarians 
more laborious and accurate than these two 
natives of lively France. 


1 The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, 
the palace of Pergamus, the Rufinian wood 


(paldp» &yadwx), the temple of Adrian at 
Cyzicus, the pyramids, the Pharus, &c , accord- 
ing to an epigram (Antholog. Gree. 1 iv. p, 
488, 489. Brodi, apud Wechel) ascribed to 
Julian, ex-prefect of Egypt. Seventy-one of 
his epigrams, some lively, are collected in 
Brunck (Analect. Grec. tom. ii p. 493-510); 
but this is wanting. 

3 Constantinopolitanum Palatium non pul- 
chritudine solum, verum etiam fortitudine, 
omnibus quas unquam videram munitionibus 
prestat (Liutprand, Hist.1 v.c 9, p. 465). 

3 See the anonymous continuator of Theo- 
phanes (p. 59, 61, 86), whom I have followed in 
the neat and concise abstract of Le Beau (Hist. 
du Bas Empire, tom. xiv. p. 436, 434) 
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spicuous for size and beauty: it was 
crowned with three domes, the roof of 
gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian 
marble, and the walls were encrusted 
with marbles of various colours. In 
the face of the church, a semicircular 
portico, of the figure and name of the 
Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen 
columns of Phrygian marble, and the 
subterraneous vaults were of a similar 
construction. The square before the 
sigma was decorated with a fountain, 
and the margin of the basin was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. 
In the beginning of each season, the 
basin, instead of water, was replenished 
with the most exquisite fruits, which 
were abandoned to the populace for the 
entertainment of the prince. He en- 
joyed this tumultuous spectacle from a 
throne resplendent with gold and gems, 
which was raised by a marble staircase 
to the height of a lofty terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of 
his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs 
of the factions of the circus; the in- 
ferior steps were occupicd by the 
people, and the place below was covered 
with troops of dancers, singers, and 
pantomimes. The square was sur- 
rounded by the hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various offices of busi- 
ness and pleasure; and the purple 
chamber was named from the annual 
distribution of robes of scarlet and 
purple by the hand of the empress her 
self. The long series of the apartments 
was adapted to the seasons, and decoi- 
ated with marble and porphyry, with 
painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with 
a profusion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. His fanciful magnificence em 
ployed the skill and patience of such 
artists as the times could afford; but 
the taste of Athens would have despised 
their frivolous and costly labours; a 
golden tree, with i1tsleaves and branches, 
which sheltered a multitude of birds 
warbling their artificial notes, and two 
lions of massy gold, and of the natural 
size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest. The successors 
of Theophilus, of the Basilian and Com- 
nenian dynasties, were not less ambiti- 
ous of leaving some memouial of their 
residence; and the portion of the palace 
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most splendid and august, was dignified 
with the title of the golden ¢riclinium.' 
With becoming modesty, the rich and 

Furniture ana) Noble Greeks aspired to 

attendance. innitato their sovereign, 
and when they passed through the 
streets on horseback, in their robes of 
silk and embroidery, they were mis- 
taken by the children for kings.? A 
matron of Peloponnesus,3 who had 
cherished the infant fortunes of Basil 
the Macedonian, was excited by tender- 
ness or vanity to visit the greatness of 
her adopted son. In a journey of five 
hundred miles from Patras to Constan- 
tinople, her age or indolence declined 
the fatigue of an horse or carriage : the 
soft litter or bed of Danielis was trans- 
ported on the shoulders of ten robust 
slaves; and as they were relieved at 
easy distances, a band of three hundred 
was selected for the performance of 
this service. She was entertained in 
the Byzantine palace with filial rever- 
ence, and the honours of a queen; and 
whatever might be the origin of her 
wealth, her gitts were not unworthy of 
the regal dignity. I havo already de- 
scribed the fine and curious manufac- 
tures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen ; but the most acceptable 
of her presents consisted in three hun- 
dred beautiful youths, of whom one 
hundred were eunuchs ;4 “ for she was 
not ignorant,” says the historian, ‘‘that 


1 In aureo triclinio que prrestantior eat pars 
potentisaimus (te usurper Romanus) degens 
crateras partes (/iltzs) distribuerat (Liutprand 
Hist, 1. v. 0. 9, p. 469) For this lax significa- 
tion of Triclinium (sdificium tria vel plura 
xAsvn acilicet #T8y" complectens) see Ducange 
(Gloss, Gresc. et Observations sur Joinville, p 
940), and Reiske (ad Constantinum de Cere- 
moniis, p. 7) 

2 In enuis vect] (says Benjamin of Tudela) 
regum filiis videntur persimiles I prefer the 
Latin version of Constantine l'"Empereur (p. 
46) to the French of Baratier (tom i. p. 49). 

8 See the account of her journey, munifi- 
cence, and testament, in the Life of Basil, by 
his grandson Constantine (c 74-76, p. 195-197), 

4 Carsamatium (xaph:ndss, Ducange, Gloss.) 
Greeci vocant, amputatis virilibus et virg& pue- 
rum eunuchum quos Verdunenses mercatores 
ob immensum lucrum facere solent et in His- 
paniam ducere (Liutprand, 1. vi. c. 8, p. 470)— 
The last abomination of the abominable slave- 
trade! ‘Yet 1 am surprised to find in the tenth 
century, such active speculation of commerce 
in Lorraine. 
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the air of the palace is more congenial 
to such insects, than a shepherd's dairy 
to the flies of the summer.” During 
her lifetime, she bestowed the greater 
part of her estates in Peloponnesus, and 
her testament instituted Leo, the son 
of Basil, her universal heir. After the 
payment of the legacies, fourscore villas 
or farms were added to the Imperial 
domain ; and three thousand slaves of 
Danielis were enfranchised by their 
new lord, and transplanted as a colony 
to the Italian coast. From this ex- 
ample of a private matron, we may 
estimate the wealth and magnificence 
of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments 
are confined by a narrow circle; and, 
whatsoever may be its value, the luxury 
of life is possessed with more innocence 
and safety by ti.e master of his own, 
than by the steward of the public, for- 
tune, 

In an absolute government, which 
levels the distinctions of yoyours and 
noble and plebeian birth, _ titles of the 
the sovereign ia the sole ™Pers! family 
fountain of honour ; and the rank, both 
in the palace and the empire, depends 
on the titles and offices which are be- 
stowed and resumed by his arbitrary 
will. Above a thousand years, froin 
Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus,' the 
Caesar was the second person, or at 
least the second degree, after the su- 
preme title of Augustus was more Ireely 
communicated to the sons and brothers 
of tho reigning raonarch. To elude 
without violating his promise to a 
powerful associate, the husband of his 
sister, and without giving himself an 
equal, to reward the piety of his brother 
Isaac, the crafty Alexius interposed a 
new and super-eminent dignity. The 
happy flexibility of the Greek tongue 
allowed him to compound the names of 
Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union produced 
the sonorous title of Sebastocrator. He 
was exalted above the Cesar on the 
first step of the throne: the public 

1 See the Alexiad (1. iii. p. 78, 79) of Anna 
Comnena, who, except in filial piety, may be 


compared to Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
In her awful reverence for titles and forms, ehe 


styles her father “Esserngovdgyns, the in- 
ventor of this royal art, the Tiven Tsy va, 
and imserngen imernpay. 
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acclamations repeated his name; and 
he was only, .istinguished from the 
sovereign by some peculiar ornaments 
of the head and feet. The emperor 
alone could assume the purple or red 
buskins, and the close diadem or tiara, 
which imitated the fashion of the 
Persian kings.* It was an high pyrami- 
dal cap of cloth or silk, almost con- 
cealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: the crown was formed by an 
horizontal circle and two arches of gold : 
at the summit, the point of their inter- 
section, was placed a globe or cross, and 
two strings or lappets of pearl depended 
on either cheek. Instead of red, the 
buskins of the Sebastocrator and Cesar 
were green ; and on their open coronets 
or crowns, the precious gems were more 
sparingly distributed. Beside and be- 
low the Cesar, the fancy of Alexius 
created the Panhypersebastos, and the 
Py otosebastos, whose sound and signi- 
fication will satisfy a Grecian ear. 
They imply a superiority and a priority 
above the simple name of Augustus ; 
and this sacred and primitive title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the 
kinsmen and servants of the Byzantine 
court. The daughter of Alexius ap- 
plauds, with fond complacency, this 
artful gradation of hopes and honours ; 
but the science of words 18 accessible to 
the mganest capacity ; and this vain 
dictionary was easily enriched by the 
pride of his successors. To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they im- 
parted the more lofty appellation of 
Lord or Despot, which was illustrated 
with new ornaments, and prerogatives, 
and placed immediately after the person 
of the emperor himself. The five titles 
of, 1. Despot; 2. Sebastocrator; 3. 
Cesar; 4. Panhypersebastos; and, 5. 
Protosebastos ; were usually confined to 
the princes of his blood : they were the 
emanations of his majesty ; but as they 
exercised no regular functions, their 
existence was uscless, and their author- 
ity precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial 


' Zriupa, eripavos, diclnua; see Reiske, 
ad Ceremoniale, p. 14,15. Ducange has given 
a learned dissertation on the crowns of Con- 
stantinople, Rome, France, 4c. (sur Joinville 
xxv. p 289-308); but of his thirty-four models, 
none exactly tally with Anne’s description. 
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powers of government must be divided 
and exercised by the Tee 
ministers of the palace  patace, the 
and treasury, the fleet state, and the 
and army. The titles Parte 
alone can differ; and in the revolution 
of ages, the counts and prefects, the 
pretor and questor, msensibly de- 
scended, while their servants rose above 
their heads to the first honours of the 
state. 1. Ina monarchy, which refers 
every object to the person of the prince, 
the care and ceremonies of the palace 
form the most respectable department. 
The Curopalata,' so illustrious in the 
age of Justinian, was supplanted by the 
Protovestiare, whose primitive functions 
were limited to the custody of the wari- 
robe. From thence his jurisdiction was 
extended over the numerous menials of 
pomp and luxury ; and he presided with 
his silver wand at the public and 
private audience. 2. In the ancient 
system of Constantine, the name of 
Logothete, or accountant, was applied 
to the receivers of the finances: the 
principal officers were distinguished as 
the Logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public 
treasure ; and the great Logothetr, the 
supreme guardian of the laws and 
revenues, 18 compared with the chancel- 
lor of the Latin monarchies.? His dis- 
cerning eye pervaded the civil adminis- 
tration; and he was assisted, in duc 
subordination, by the eparch or prefect 
of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, 
and the red or purple ink which was re- 
served for the sacred signature of the 
emperor alone. The introductor and 


1 Par exstans curis, solo diademate dispar, 
Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Pulate, 
says the African Corippus (de Laudibns Justini, 
1 i. 130), and in the same century (the sixth), 
Cassiodorus represents him, who virg& aured 
decoratus, inter numerosa obsequia primus 
ante pedes regis incederet (Variar. vii.5) But 
this great officer (unknown), assalyrworo;, 
exercising no function, vdy dé évdtuiay, wag 
cast down by the modern Greeks to the fifteenth 

rank (Codin c. 5, p 65) 

2 Nicetas (in Manuel, 1. vil. c. i ) defines him 
Ss h Aarivey Qavy Kayxsrdpiov, as 3° 
"EAAnvss tlorosy Aoyobirny, Yet the epithet 


of #tyas was added by the elder Andronicus 
(Ducange, tom 1. p. 822, 823) 
3 From Leo I. (a.p. 470) the Imperial ink, 
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interpreter of foreign ambassadors were | name of Saracen extraction,’ but which 
the great Chiauss,* and the Dragoman,? | has been naturalised in all the modern 
two names of Turkish origin, and which | languages of Europe. Of these officers, 
are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. | and of many more whom it would be 
3. From the humble style and service | uscless to enumerate, the civil and 
of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose | military hierarchy was framed. Their 
to the station of generals ; the military | honours and emoluments, their dress 
themes of the East and West, the | and titles, their mutual salutations and 
legions of Europe and Asia, were often | respective pre-eminence, were balanced 
divided, .till the great Domesize was; with more exquisite labour than would 
finally invested with the universal and | have fixed the constitution of a free 
absolute command of the land forces. | people ; and the code was almost per- 
The Protostrator, in his original func-| fect when this bascless fabric, the 
tions, was the assistant of the emperor | monuinent of pride and servitude, was 
when he mounted on horseback. he | for ever bured in the rums of the eim- 
gradually became the lieutenant of the | pire.? 

great Domestic in the ficld ; and his The most lofty titles, and the most 
jurisdiction extended over the stables, | humble postures, which agoration of 
the cavalry, and the royal train of hunt- | devotion has applied to the emperor 
ing and hawking ‘The Stratopedarch | the Supreme Being, have been prosti- 
was the great judge of the camp the! tuted by flattery and fear to creatures 
Protospathaire commanded the guards ; | of the same nature with ourselves. The 
the Constable, ithe great ditatarch, and | mode of adoration,? of falling prostrate 
the Acolyth, were the separate clicfs of pon the ground, and kissing the feet of 
the Franks, the barbarians, and the the emperor, was borrowed by Diocle- 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


Varangi, or Hnglish, the mercenary | tian from Persian servitude; but it was 
strangers, who in the decay of the] continued and aggravated till the last 
natioual spirit, tormed the nerve of the | age of the Greek monarchy. Hacept- 
Byzantincarmies. 4. The naval powers |ing only on Sundays, when it was 
were under the command of the great | waived, from a motive of religious pride 
Duke ; m his absence they obcyed the | this humuliating reverence was exacted 
great Drungaire of the fleet; and in| from all who entered the royal presence, 
his place, the fw, or Admiral, a! from the princes invested with the dia- 

| dem and purple, and from the ambassa- 
which ia still visible on some original acts, was | dors who represented their mdependent 
a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or purple | sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, 


The emperor's guardians, who shared in this | or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, 


prerogative, always marked in green ink the 2 : ' ; : 
indiction, and the month Seethe Dictionnaire | and the Latin SPL Obs of ancient 
Diplomatique (tom. i p 611 513) a valualie | Rome — In his transactions of business, 


abridgment Liutprand, bishop of Cremona,‘ as- 


1 The sultan sent a */2vs to Alexius ( (nna | 
Comnena,! vi. p 170 Ducange ad Joc), and} 1 y¢ was directly borrowed from the Normans. 
Pachymer often speaks of the “tyes rCa-u, In the twelfth century, Giannone reckons the 
(lo vii c 1,1 xfi c 80,1 xin ¢ 22) The] adimral of Sicily among the great officers. 
Chiacush bashas is now atthe head of 700 officers 2 This shetch of honours and offices 1s drawn 
(Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349, octivo! from George Codinus Curopalata, who survived 
edition). the taking of Constantinople by the Turks * hiy 

2 Tagerman is the Arabic name of an inte: elaborate, though trifling, work (de Officis 
preter (D'Herbolot, p. 854, 835), Tpwtes ray Ucclesie et Aules C P ) has been illustrated by 
the notes uf Gour, and the three books of Gret- 
ser, a learned Jesuit 

3 The respectful salutation of carrying the 


hand to the mouth, ad os, is the root of the 
$38), and Ducange (Observations sur Ville | 7 atin word adoro, adorare See our learned 


hardouin, and Gloss. a et Latin). Selden (vol ii: p 143-145, 942), in his Titles of 
3 Koevieravdes, or xevrocrmvdAcs, a corrup.| Honour. It seems, from the first book of 

tion from the Latin Comes stabuli, or the | Herodotus, to be of Persian ongn 

French Connétable. Ina military sense, it was 4 The two embassies of Liutprand to Con- 

used by the Greeks in the eleventh century, at | stantinople, ail that he saw or suffered m the 

least as early as in France, Greek capital, are pleasantly described by him- 





Eppenvioy, ols xowws ovopacaves dpayepavous, 
says Codinus (oc. v. No. 70, p 67). See Ville 
hardouin (No 96), Busbequius (Epist iv p 
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serted the free spirit of a Frank and 

Reception of th:¢,dignity of his master 

amtanadore. “Otho, Yet his sincerity 
cannot disguise the abasement of his 
first audience. When he approached 
the throne, the birds of the golden tree 
began to warble their notes, which 
were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two 
companions Liutprand was compelled 
to bow and to fall prostrate; and thrice 
he touched the ground with his fore- 
head. He arose, but in the short in- 
terval, the throne had been hoisted by 
an engine from the floor to the ceiling, 
the Imperial figure appeared in new 
and more gorgeous apparel, and the 
interview was concluded in haughty 
and majestic silence. In this honest 
and curious narrative the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of 
the Byzantine court, which are still 
practised in the Sublime Porte, and 
which were preserved in the last age 
by the dukes of Muscovy or Russia, 
After a long journey by sea and land, 
from Venice to Constantinople, the 
ambassador halted at the golden gate, 
till he was conducted by the ‘formal 
ofliceas to the hospitable palace pre- 
pared for his reception; but this palace 
Was & prison, and his jealous keepers 
prohibited all social intercourse either 
with s@rangers or natives. At his first 
audience, he offered the gifts of his 
master, slaves, and golden vases, and 
costly armour. The ostentatious pay- 
ment of the officers and troops displayed 
before his eyes the riches of the empire. 
he was entertained at a royal banquet,' 
in which the ambassadors of the nations 
were marshalled by the esteem or con- 
tempt of the Greeks: from his own 
table, the emperor, as the most signal 
favour, sent tho plates which he had 
tasted; and his favourites were dis- 


self (Hist. 1 vi. c. 1-4, p 460-471, Legatio ad 
Nicophorum Phocam, p. 479-489) 

4 Among the amusements of the feast, a boy 
balanced, on his forehead, a pike, or pole, 
twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, 
though cinctured (campestrat.) together, and 
singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, &c., 
ita me stupidum reddidit: utrum mirabllius 
nescio(p 470). At another repass an homily 
of Chrysostom on the Acta of the Apostles was 
read elati voce non Latine (p. 483). 

VOL. Il : 
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missed with a robe of honour.' In the 
morning and evening of each day, his 
civil and military servants attended 
their duty in the palace; their labour 
was repaid by the sight, perhaps by 
the smile, of their lord ; his commands 
were signified by a nod or a sign; but 
all earthly greatness stood silent and 
submissive in his presence. In his 
regular or extraordinary processions 
through the capital, he processions and 

unveiled his person to the *cclamations, 

public view: the rites of policy were 
connected with those of religion, and 
his visits to the principal churches wero 
regulated by the festivals of the Greek 
calendar, On the eve of these proces- 
sions, the gracious or dovout intention 
of the monarch was proclaimed by the 
heralds. The streets were cleared and 
puiufied ; the pavement was strewed 
with flowers ; the most precious furni- 
ture, the gold and silver plate, and 
silken hangings, were displayed from 
the windows and balconies, and a severe 
discipline restrained and silenced the 
tumult of the populace. The march 
was opened by the military officers at 
the head of their troops: they were 
followed in long order by the magis- 
trates and ministers of the civil govern- 
ment: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, 
and at the church door he was solemnly 
received by the patriarch and his clergy. 
The task of applause was not abandoned 
to the rude and spontaneous voices of 
the crowd. The most convenient sta. 
tions were occupied by the bands of the 
blue and green factions of the circus ; 
and their furious conflicts, which had 
shaken the capital, were insensibly 
sunk to an emulation of servitude. 
From either side they echoed in re- 
sponsive melody the praises of the 
emperor; their poets and musicians 
directed the choir, and long life? and 
victory were the burden of every song. 
The same acclamations were performed 
at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church ; and as an evidence of bound- 


1 Gala is not improbably derived from Cala, 
or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of honour (Keiske, 
Not. in Ceremon. p. 84) 

sd Toduz povit as is explained by ivgnpldss» 
(Codin. o. 7, Ducange, Gloss. Greece. tom. 1. p. 


1199). 
20 
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less sway, they were repeated in the | son, reveals the secret maxims of policy 


Latin,‘ Gothic, Persian, French, and 
even English language,’? by the mer- 
cenaries who sustained the real or ficti- 
tious character of those nations. By 
the pen of Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, this science of form and flattery 
has been reduced into a pompous and 
trifling volume,* which the vanity of 
succeeding times might enrich with an 
ample supplement. Yet the calmer 
reflection of a peince would surely sug- 
gest that the same acclamations were 
applied to every character and every 
reign: and if he had risen from a private 
rank, he might remember, that his own 
voice had been the loudest and most 
eager in applause, at the very moment 
when he envied the fortune, or con- 
aspired against the life, of his prede- 
cessor.4 
The princes of the North, of the 
Marriage of the Nttions, says Constantine, 
Cesarswith without faith or fame, 
foreign nations. were ambitious of ming- 
ling their blood with the blood of the 
Cwsars, by their marriage with a royal 
virgin, or by the nuptials of their 
daughters with a Roman prince.> The 
aged inonarch, in his instructions to his 


© Kaveipher Afous nuwlpove Biorpoun— 
Bixvop ois cipwtp —Br Bute Aounu "Huew+pa- 
Topts, ny ouATos Avves (Ceremon c 75,p Y15) 
The want of the Latin V, obliged the Geeks to 
employ their 8 , nor do they regard quantity 
Till he recollected the true language, these 
etrange sentences might puzzle a professor, 


* Bapayyos xardk ony wdrpiav xal cures 
elroy yAawcoay, Hye Ivrawerl, wavy povi- 


Cover (Codin. p.90) I wish he had preserved 
the words, however corrupt, of their English 
acclamation. 

3 For all these ceremonfes, see the professed 
work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the 
notes, or rather dissertations, of his German 
editors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the 
standing courtiers, p. 80, not. 28, 62, for the 
adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95, 240, not 
181; the processions, p 2, &c, not. p. 3, &c.; 
the acclamations passim. not 25, &c ; the 
factions and Hippodrome, p 177-214, not 9, 
98, &c.; the Gothic games, p. 221, not. 111, 
vintage, p 217, not 109: much more informa: 
tion is scattered over the work. 

4 Et privato Othoni et nuper eadem dicenti 
nota adulatio (Tacit. Hist. 1. 85). 

5 The thirteenth chapter, de Administratione 
Imperii, may be explained and rectified by the 
Fanllis Byzantine of Ducange. 


and pride; and suggests the most 
decent reasons for refusing these in- 
solent and unreasonable demands. 
Every animal, says the discreet em- 
peror, is prompted by nature to seek a 
mate among the animals of his own 
species; and the human specieg is 
divided into various tribes, by the Gis- 
tinction of language, religion, snd 
manners. A just regard to the pity 
of descent preserves the harmony ‘of 
public and private life : but the mixture 
of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such had ever 
been the opinion and practice of the 
sage Romans: their jurisprudence pro- 
scribed the marriage of a citizen and a 
stranger: in the days of freedom and 
virtue, a senator would have scorned to 
match his daughter with a king: the 
glory of Mark Antony was sullied by 
an Egyptian wife :' and the Emperor 
Titus was compelled, by popular cen- 
sure, to dismiss with reluctance the 
reluctant Berenice.? This perpetual 
interdict was ratified by the fabulous 
sanction of the great Constantine. The 
ambassadors of the nations, more 
especially of the unbelieving nations, 
were solemnly admonished, that such 
strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. 
The irrevocable law was imacifary law 

inscribed on the altar of of Coustantine 

St. Sophia; and the impious prince 
who should stain the majesty of the 
purple was excluded from the civil and 
ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. 
If the ambassadors were instructed by 
any false brethren in the Byzantine 
history, they might produce three 
meinorable examples of the violation of 
this imaginary law: the marriage of 

1 Sequiturque nefas Agyptia conjunx (Virgil, 
Afneid viii 688) Yet this Egyptian wife was 
the daughter of a long line of kings Quid te 
mutavit (says Antony in a private letter to 
Augustus) an quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea 
est (Sueton. in August. c. 69). Yet I much 
question (for I cannot stay to Inquire), whether 
the triumvir ever dared to celebrate his mar- 
riage either with Roman or Egyptian nites. 

2 Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Sue- 
tonius in Tito, c. 7). Have I observed else- 
where, that this Jewish beauty was at this time 
above fifty years of age? The judicious Racine 


has most discreetly suppressed both her age 
and her country 
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Leo, or rather of his father Constantine 
the Fourth, w:.k the daughter of the 
king of the Chozars, the nuptials of the 
grand-daughter of Romanus with a 
Bulgarian prince, and the union of 
Bertha of France or Italy with young 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus himself. To these objec- 
tions three answers were prepared, 
which solved the difficulty and estab- 


mne fre, lished the law. I, The 
exception, deed and the guilt of Con- 
AD 133 stantine Copronymus were 
acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, 


who sullied the baptismal font, and de- 
clared war ayainst the holy images, had 
indeed embraced a barbarian wife. By 
this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was de- 
voted to the just censure of the church 
and of posterity. II. Romanus could 

The second, not be alleged as a legiti- 

AD 1. inate emperor; he wasa 
plebeian usurper, ignorant of the laws, 
and regardless of the honour, of the 
monarchy, His son Christopher, the 
father of the bride, was the thid m 
rank in the college of princes, at onco 
the subject and the accomplice of a re- 
bellious parent The Bulgarians were 
sincere and devout Christians ; and the 
safety of the empire, with the redemp- 
tion of many thousand captives, de- 
pende@ on this preposterous alliance. 
Yet no consideration could dispense 
from the law of Constantine: the clergy, 
the senate, and the people, disapproved 
the conduct of Romanus; and he was 
reproached, both in his life and death, 
as the author of public disgrace. III. 

mhethira For the marriage of his 

AD 643. own son withthe daughter 
of Hugo king of Italy, a more honour- 
able defence is contrived by the wise 
Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the 
great and holy, esteemed the fidelity 
and valour of the Franks ;! and his 
prophetic spirit beheld the vision of 
their future greatness. They alone 
were excepted from the general prohi- 
bition : Hugo king of France was the 


1 Constantine was made to praise the ivytveda 
and Ttpsfavele of the Franks, with whom he 
claimed ® private and public alliance. The 
French writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat 


Polybn) are highly delighted with these com- 
pliments, 
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lineal descendant of Charlemagne ;' and 
his daughter Bertha inherited the pre- 
rogatives of her family and nation. 
The voice of truth and malice insensibly 
betrayed the fraud or error of the Im- 
perial court. The patrimonial estate of 
Hugo was reduced from the monarchy 
of France to the simple county of Arles ; 
though it was not dened, that in the 
confusion of the times, he had usurped 
the sovereignty of Provence, and in- 
vaded the kingdom of Italy. His 
father was a private noble; and if 
Bertha derived her female descent from 
the Carlovingian line, every step was 
polluted with legitimacy or vice. The 
grandmother of Hugo was the famous 
Valdrada, the concubine, rather than 
the wife, of the second Lothair ; whose 
adultery, divorce, and second nuptials, 
had provoked against him the thunders 
of the Vatican. His mother, as she 
was styled, the great Bertha, was suc- 
cessively the wife of the count of Arles 
and of the marquis of Tuscany : France 
and Italy were scandalised by her gal- 
lantiuies ; and till the age of threesvore, 
her lovers, of every degree, were the 
zealous servants of her ambition. The 
example of maternal mcontinence was 
copied by the King of Italy ; and the 
three favourite concubines of Hugo 
were decorated with the classic names 
of Venus, Juno, and Semele.? The 
daughter of Venus was granted to the 
solicitations of the Byzantine court: 
her name of Bertha was changed to that 
of Eudoxia; and she was wedded, or 
rather betrothed, to young Romanus, 
the future heir of the emprre of the East. 
The consummation of this foreign alli- 
ance was suspended by the tender age 

1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Adminis- 
trat. Imp c 26) exhibits a pedigree and life of 
the illustrious king Hugo (xspiByirrou piyos 
"Ouyavos). A morecorrect idea may be formed 
from the Cnticism of Pagi, the Annals of 
Murator1, and the Abridgment of St. Mure, 
AD 925 946 

2 After the mention of the three goddesscs, 
Liutprand very naturally adds, et quoniani non 
rex solus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex incertis 
patribus originem ducunt (Hist Liv ¢ 6) for 
the marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist. 
l. v. c 5; for the incontinence of the elder, 
dulcis exercitio Hymeneai, 1 ii. c. 15, for the 
virtues and vices of Hugo, Li c 5. Yet it 
must not be forgot, that the bishop of Cremona 
was a lover of scandal. 
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of the two parties; and at the end of 
' five years, the union was dissolved by 
the death of the virgin spouse. The 
second wife of the Emperor Romanus 
was a maiden of plebeian, but of Roman, 
birth ; and their two daughters, Theo- 
phano, and Anne, were given in mar- 
riage to the princes of the earth. The 
eldest was bestowed, as the pledge of 

Otho er Peace, on the eldest son 

Germany. of the great Otho, who 

AD. 973. had solicited this alliance 
with arms and embassies. It might 
legally be questioned how far a Saxon 
was entitled to the privilege of the 
French nation: but every scruple was 
silonced by the fame and piety of a hero 
who had restored the empire of the 
West. After the death of her father- 
in-law and husband, Theophano gov- 
erned Rome, Italy, and Germany, 
during the minority of her son, the 
third Otho ; and the Latins have praised 
the virtues of an empress, who sacri- 
ficed to a superior duty the remem- 
brance of her country.’ In the nuptials 
of hor sister Anne, every prejudice was 
lost, and every consideration of dignity 
was superseded, by the stronger argu- 
ment of necessity and fear. A Pagan 
of the North, Wolodomur, 

Russia great prince of Russia, as- 

AD. 988 = pired to a daughter of the 
Roman purple; and his claim was en- 
forced by the threats of war, the pro- 
mise of conversion, and the offer of a 
powerful succour against a domestic 
rebel. A victim of her religion and 
country, the Grean princess was torn 
from the palace of her fathers, and con- 
demned to a savage reign and an hope- 
less exile on the banks of the Borys- 
thenes, or in the neighbourhood of the 
Polar circle? Yet the marriage of 


Wolodomir of 


1 Licet illa Imperatrix Greca sibi et alfis 
fuleset satis utilis, et optima, &c., is the pre- 
amble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom 
iv. A.D. 989, No. 3. Her marriage and principal 
actions may be found in Muratori, Pagi, and 
&t. Marc, under the proper years. 

2 Cadrenus, tom. ii p. 699. Zonaras, tom. 
ii. p. 221. Elmacin, Hist. Sarpcenica, 1. ili. c. 
6. Nestor apud Levesque, tom. li p. 112. 
Pagi, Critica, a.p. 987, No. 6: a singular con- 
course! Wolodomir and Anne are ranked 
amdng the eaints of the Russian church. Yet 
we know his vioes; and are ignorant of her 
virtues. 
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Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the 
daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus waa 
recommended by her Imperial descent ; 
and the king of France, Henry L, 
sought a wife on the last borders of 
Europe and Christendom.' 

In the Byzantine palace, the em- 
peror was the first slave 
of the ceremonies which 
he imposed, of the rigid forms which 
regulated each word and gesture, be- 
sieged him in the palace, and violated 
the leisure of his rural solitude. But 
the lives and fortunes of millions hung 
on his arbitrary will; and the firmest 
minds, superior to the allurements of 
pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
the more active pleasure of command- 
ing their equals. The legislative and 
executive powers were centred in the 
person of the monarch, and the last re- 
maims of the authority of the senate 
were finally eradicated by Leo the 
philosopher.? A lethargy of servitude 
had benumbed the minds of the Greeks : 
in the wildest tumults of rebellion they 
never aspired to the 1dea of a free con- 
stitution ; and the private character of 
the prince was the only source and 
measure of their publhe happiness. 
Superstition riveted their chains; in 
the church of St. Sophia he was 
solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at 
the foot of the altar, they pledge their 
passive and unconditional obedience to 
his government and family. On his 
side he engaged to abstain as much as 
possible froin the capital punishments 
of death and mutilation ; 
his orthodox creed was 
subscribed with his own hand, and he 


Despotic power, 


Coronation oath. 


1 Henricus primus duxit uxorem Scythicam, 
Russam, filiam regis Jerosiai. An embassy of 
bishops was sent into Russia, and the father 
gratanter filiam cum multis donis misit. This 
event happened in the year 1051. See the 
passages of the original chronicles in Bouquet’s 
Historians of France (tom. xi. p 29, 159, 161, 
319, 384, 481). Voltaire might wonder at this 
alliance; but he should not have owned his 
ignorance of the country, religion, &c. of 
Jeroslaus—a name so conspicuous in the 
Russian annals. 

2A constitution of Leo the Philosopher 
(ixxvili.) ne senatus-consulta amplius fiant, 
speaks the language of naked despotism if «i 
TO (edvaprer xparos THY TevTHY ane TAs di0i- 
noi, xal axcipoy xal pdray vo Syvpnervov 
pire vay xpslav waptropivey cuvdariodas, 
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promised to obey the decrees of the 
seven synods, and the canons of the 
holy church.*' But the assurance of 
mercy was loose and indefinite: he 
swore, not to his people, but to an in- 
visible judge; and except in the inex- 
piable guilt of heresy, the ministers of 
heaven were always prepared to preach 
the indefeasible right, and to absolve 
the venial transgressions, of their sove- 
reign. The Greek ecclesiastics were 
themselves the subjects of the civil 
magistrate: at the nod of a tyrant the 
bishops were created, or transferred, or 
deposed, or punished with an igno- 
munious death: whatever might be 
their wealth or influence, they could 
never succeed like the Latin clergy in 
the establishment of an independent 
republic , and the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople condemned, what he secretly 
envied, the temporal gieatness of huis 
Ytoman brother. Yet the exercise of 
boundless despotism is happily checked 
by the laws of nature and necessity. 
In proportion to lis wisdom and virtue, 
the master of an empiie is confined tu 
the path of his sacred and laborious 
duty. In proportion to his vico and 
folly, he drops the sceptre too weighty 
for his hands ; and the inotions of the 
royal imaye are ruled by the imper- 
ceptible thread of some munister or 
favougte, who undertakes for his 
private interest to exercise the task of 
the public oppression. In some fatal 
moment, the most absolute monarch 
may dread the reason or the caprice of 
a nation of slaves; and experience has 
proved, that whatever is gained in the 
extent, 13 lost in the safety and solidity, 
of regal power. 
Whatever titles a despot may as- 
Military foree 82, whatever clauns he 
ofthe Greeks, May assert, it is on the 
Bar pier sword that he must ulti- 
mately depend to guard 
him against his foreign and domestic 
enemies. From the age of Charlemagne 
to that of the Crusades, the world (for 


1 Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120, 121) 
gives an idea of this oath so strong to the church 
wires wal yriors Soiros al ules Ths Kins 
ixsinelas, 2o-weak to the people xa) axix- 
tolas Povey xal dxpurnpacpay ual ray dwoiwy 
Tevres 2acvd Té duvariy, 


I overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by 
the three great empires or nations of 
the Grecks, the Saracens, and the 
Franks, Their military strength may 
be ascertained by a comparison of their 
courage, their arts and riches, and their 
obeclience to a supreme head, who might 
call into action all the energies of the 
state. The Greeks, far infernor to their 
rivals in the first, were superior to the 
Franks, and at least equal to the Sara- 
cens, in the second and third of these 
warlike qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
them to purchase the  ygavy ofthe 
service of the poorer na- = Greeks 
tions, and to maintain a naval powe: 
for the protection of their coasts and 
the annoyance of their enemies? A 
commerce of mutual benefit exchanged 
the gold of Constantinople for the 
blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, 
the Bulgarians and Russians: their 
valour contributed to the victories of 
Nicephorus and Zimisces; and if an 
hostile people pressed too closely on 
the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the de- 
sire of peace, by the well managed at- 
tack of a more distant tribe? The 
command of the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of the Tanais to the columns 
of Hercules, was always claimed, and 
often possessed, by the successors of 
Constantine, Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous arti- 
fices : the situation of Greece and Asia, 
the long coasts, deep gulfs, and numer- 
ous islunds, accustomed their subjects 
to the exercise of navigation; and the 


1 If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to 
the ambassador of Otho, Nec est in mar} do- 
mino tuo classium numerus. Navigantium 
fortitudo mihi soli inest, qui eum classibus ag- 
grediar, bello maritimas ejus civitates de- 
moliar , et queo fluminibus sunt vicina redigam 
in favillam. (Liutprand in Legat ad Nice- 
phorum Phocam, in Muratori Scriptores terum 
Italicarum, tom. ii. parai p. 481). He observes 
in another place, qui ceteris prastant Venetici 
sunt et Amalphitani, 

2 Nec ipsa capiet eum (the Emperor Otho) in 
qua ortus est pauper et pellicea Saxonia pe- 
cunia qua pollemus omnes nationes super um 
invitabimus : et quasi Keramicam confrigemus 
(Lautprand in Legat. p. 487). The two books, 
de administrando Imperio, perpetually incul- 
cate the same policy. 
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trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a 
nursery of seamen to the imperial fleet. * 
Since the time of the Peloponnesian and 
Panic wars, the sphere of action had 
not been enlarged ; and the science of 
naval architecture appears to have de- 
clined. The art of constructing those 
stupendous machines which displayed 
three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, 
rising above, or falling behind, each 
other, was unknown to the ship-builders 
of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days.? The 
Dromones,3 or light galleys of the By- 
zantine empire, were content with two 
tier of oars; cach ticr was composed of 
five-und-twenty benches; and two 
rowers were seated on each bench, who 
plied their oars on either side of the 
vessel. ' To these we must add the 
captain o1 centurion, who, in time of 
action, stood erect with his armour- 
bearer on the poop, two stcersmen at 
the helm, and two officers at the prow, 
the one to manage the anchor, the 
other to point and play against the 
enemy the tube of liquid fire. The 
whole crew, as in the infancy of the 
art, performed the double service of 
mariners and soldiers ; they were pro- 
vided with defensive and offensive 
arms, with bows and arrows, which 
they used from the upper deck, with 
long pikes, which they pushed through 
the port-holes of the lower ticr. Some- 
times, mdeed, the ships of war were of 
a larger and more solid construction ; 
and the labours of combat and naviga- 
tion were more regularly divided be- 


1 The nineteenth chapter of the Tactics of 
Leo (Meurs Opera, tom. vi p 825-848), which 
is given more correct from a manuscript of 
Gudius, by the laborious Fabricius (Biblot 
Greec. tom vi p. 372 379), relates to the Naum- 
achia or naval war. 

2 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, 
in the navy of Demetrius Poliorcetes. These 
were for real use. the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, 
whose tonnage, according to Dr Arbuthnot 
(Tables of ancient Ouins, &c., p. 231-236), is 
compared as 44 to one, with an English 100 
gun ship. 

8 The Dromones of Leo, &c., are so clearly 
described with two tier of oars, that I must 
censure the version of Meursius and Fabricius, 
who pervert the sense by a blind attachment to 
the classic appellation of Zmremes. The By- 
zantine historians are sometimes guilty of the 
same inaccuracy. 
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tween seventy soldiers and two hundred 
and thirty mariners. But for the most 
part they were of the light and manage- 
able size; and as the cape of Malea in 
Peloponnesus was still clothed with its 
ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was 
transported five miles overland across 
the Isthmus of Corinth.? The principles 
of maritime tactics had not undergone 
any change since the time of Thucy- 
dides: a squadron of galleys still ad- 
vanced in a crescent, charged to the 
front, and strove to impel their sharp 
beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. A machine for casting 
stones and darts was built of strong 
timbers in the midst of the deck; and 
the operation of boarding was effected 
by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed. 
men. The language of signals, so clear 
and copious in the naval grammar of 
the moderns, was imperfectly expressed. 
by the various positions and colours of 
a commanding flag. In the darkness 
of the mght the same orders to chase, 
to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, 
to form, were conveyed by the lights 
of the leading galley. By land, the 
fire-signals were repeated from one 
mountain to another; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of five 
hundred miles; and Constantinople in 
a few hours was apprised of the hostile 
motions of the Saracens of Tarsus.’ 
Some estimate may be formed of the 
power of the Greck emperors, by the 
curious and minute detail of the arma- 
ment which was prepared for the re- 
duction of Crete. <A fleet of one hun- 
dred and twelve galleys, and seventy- 
five vessels of the Pamphylian style, 


4 Constantin. Porphyrogen in Vit. Basil. ¢ 
Ixv. p. 185. He calmly praises the stratagem 
asa Bovany cuvitny xal coPny , but the sailing 
round Peloponnesus is described by his terri- 
fied fancy as a circumnavigation of a thousand 
miles 

2 The continuator of Theophanes (1. iv, p. 
122, 123) names the successive stations, the 
castle of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount Argus, 
Isamus, A®gilus, the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, 
Mocilus, the hull of Auxentius, the sun-dial of 
the Pharus of the great palace. He affirms, 
that the news were transmitted iv dxdps, in an 
indivisible moment of time. Miserable ampli- 
fication, which, by saying too much, says noth- 
ing. How much more forcible and instructive 
would have been the definition of three, or six, 
or twelve hours? 


* 
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was equipped in the capital, the islands 
of the Aigean sea, and the sea-ports 
of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It 
carried thirty-four thousand mariners, 
seven thousand three hundred and 
forty soldiers, seven hundred Russians, 
and five thousand and eighty-seven 
Mardaites, whose fathers had been 
transplanted from the mountains of 
Libanus. Their pay, most probably of 
a month, was computed at thirty-four 
centenaries of gold, about one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Our fancy is bewildered by the 
endless recapitulation of arms and 
engines, of clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, 
and of stores and utensils of every de- 
scription, madequate to the conquest of 
apetty island, butamplyeufficient forthe 
establishment of a flourishing colony.' 
The invention of the Greek fire did 
not, like that of gun- 


Tactics and 

characterof powder, produce a total 

theGreeks = revolution in the art of 
war. To these liquid combustibles the 


city and empire of Constantine owed 
their deliverance ; and they were em- 
ployed in sieges and sea-fights with 
terrible effect. But they were either 
less improved, or less susceptible of im- 
provement. the engines of antiquity, 
the catapult, baliste, and battering- 
rams, “vere still of most frequent and 
powerful use in the attack and defence 
of fortifications ; nor was the decision 
of battles reduced to the quick and 
heavy jire of a line of infantry, whom 
it were fruitless to protect with armour 
against a simular fire of their enemies, 
Steel and iron were still the common 
instruments of destruction and safety ; 
and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields, 
of the tenth century did not, cither in 
form or substance, essentially differ 
from those which had covered the com- 
panions of Alexander or Achilles.2 But 


1 See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, 1. fi c¢ 44, p. 176-192. A critical 
reader will discern some inconsistencies in 
different parts of this account , but they are 
not more obscure or more stubborn than the 
establishment and effectives, the present and 
fit for duty, the rank and file and the private, 
of a modern return, which retain in proper 
hands the knowledge of these profitable my- 
ateries. 


2 See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
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instead of accustoming the modern 
Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to 
the constant and easy use of this salu- 
tary weight, their armour was laid 
aside in light chariots, which followed 
the march, till on the approach of an 
enemy, they resumed with haste and 
reluctance the unusual encumbrance. 
Their offensive weapons consisted of 
swords, battle-axes, and spears; but 
the Macedonian pike was shortened a 
fourth of its length, and reduced to the 
more convenient measure of twelve 
cubits or feet. The sharpness of the 
Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt ; and the emperors lament 
the decay of archery as a cause of the 
public misfortunes, and recommend, as 
an advice, and a command, that the 
military youth, till the age of forty, 
should assiduously practise the exercise 
of the bow.' The bands, or regiments, 
were usually three hundred strong; 
and as a medium between the extremes 
of four and sixteen, the foot soldiers of 
Leo and Constantine were formed eight 
deep ; but the cavalry charged in four 
ranks, froin the reasonable considera- 
tion, that the weight of the front could 
not be increased by any pressure of the 
hindmost horses. If the ranks of the 
infantry or cavalry were sometimes 
doubled, this cautious array betrayed a 
secret distrust of the courage of the 
troops, whose numbers might swell the 
appearance of the line, but of whom 
only a chosen band would dare to en- 
counter the spears and swords of the 
barbarians. The order of battle must 
have varied according to the ground, 
the object, and the adversary; but 
their ordinary disposition, in two lines 
and a reserve, presented a succession of 
hopes and resources most agreeable to 
the temper as well as the judgment of 
the Greeks.? In case of a repulse, the 


wipl owrwy, wipl orNiciws, and wtpl yusvac- 
ais, in the Tactics of Leo, with the correspond- 
ing passeges in those of Constantine. 

1 They observe Tijs yap Tokelas wavTsrws 
dusdnbeions. ... iv Tots ‘Papalos ra rorAru 
viv labs oOdd\para yivecbar. Leo, Tactic. p. 
581, Constantin p 1216) Yet such were not 
the maxims of the Greeks and Romans, who 
despised the loose and disant practice of 


archery. 
2 Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 


. 
& 
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, first line fell back into the intervals of 
the second ; and the reserve, breaking 
into two divisions, wheeled round the 
flanks to improve the victory or cover 
the retreat. Whatever authority could 
enact was accomplished, at least in 
theory, by the camps and marches, the 
exercises and evolutions, the edicts and 
books, of the Byzantine monarch.” 
‘Whatever art could produce from the 
forge, the loom, or the laboratory, was 
abundantly supplied by the riches of 
the prince, and the industry of his 
numerous workmen. But neither au- 
thority nor art could frame the most 
important machine, the soldier himself ; 
and if the ceremonics of Constantine 
always suppose the safe and triumphal 
return of the emperor,’ his ¢actics seldom 
soar above the means of escaping a de- 
feat, and procrastinating the war.3 
Notwithstanding some transient suc- 
vess, the Greeks were sunk in their own 
esteem and that of their neighbours. 
A cold hand and a loquacious tongue 
was the vulgar description of the 
nation: the author of the tactics was 
besieged in his capital ; and the last of 
the barbarians, who trembled at the 
name of the Saracens, or Franks, could 
proudly exhibit the medals of gold and 
silver which they had extorted from the 
feeble sovereign ot Constantinople. 
What spirit their government and 
character denicd, might have been in- 
apired in some degree by the influence 
ef religion: but the religion of the 
609 and 721, and thetwelfth with the eighteenth 
chapter. 

1 In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very 
freely deplores the loss of discipline and the 
oalamities of the times, and repeats, without 
acruple (Proem. p 537), the reproaches of 
aplasia, eratia, dyupvacia, dsAle, &c., nor 
does it appear that the same censures were less 
deserved in the next generation by the dis- 
eiples of Constantine 

% See in the Ceremonial (1. 11 ©, 19, p. 858) 
the form of the emperor's trampling on the 
necks of the captive Saracens, while the singers 
ehanted, ‘Thou hast made my enemies my 
footstool!” and the people shouted forty times 
the kyrie eleisun. 

¥ Leo observes (Tactic. p, 668) that a fair open 
battle against any nation whatsoever is iwiro- 
@ads and iwimevdurdy: the words are strong, 
and the remark is true: yet if such had been 
the opinion ef the old Romans, Leo had never 


reigned on the shores of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. 
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Greeks could only teach them to suffer 
and to yield. The Emperor Nicephorus, 
who restored for a moment the dis- 
cipline and glory of the Roman name, 
was desirous of bestowing the honours 
of martyrdom on the Christians who 
Jost their lives in an holy war against 
the infidels. But this political law waa 
defeated by the opposition of the patri- 
arch, the bishops, and the principal 
senators ; and they strenuously urged 
the canons of St. Basil, that all whe 
were polluted by the bloody trade of a 
soldier should be separated, during 
three years, from the communion of 
the faithful * 

These scruples of the Grecks have 
been compared with the goracter and 
tears of the primitive tactics of the 
Moslems when they were 84"*8#. 
held back from battle; and this con- 
trast of base superstition and high- 
spirited enthusiasm, unfolds to a philo- 
sophic eye the history of the rival 
nations. The subjects of the last 
caliphs? had uudoubtedly degenerated 
from the zeal and faith of the com- 
panions of the prophet. Yet ther 
martial creed still represented the Deity 
as the author of war 3 the vital though 
latent spark of fanaticisin still glowed 
in the heart of their religion, and 
among the Saracens, who dwelt on the 
Christian borders, it was freque&itly re- 
kindled to a lively and active flame. 
Their regular force was formed of the 
valiant slaves who had been educated 
to guard the person and accompany the 
standard of their lord : but the Mussul- 
man people of Syria and Cihicia, of 
Africa and Spain, was awakened by the 


2 Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi p 202, 203), and 
Cedrenus (Compend p. 608), who relate the 
design of Nuicephorus, most unfortunately 
apply the epithet of ysyvelws to the opposition 
of the patriarch. 

2 The seventeenth chapter of the tactics of 
the different nations is the most historical and 
useful of the whole collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic. p. 
809-817, and a fragment from the Medicesn 
MS. in the preface of the sixth volume of 
Meursius) the Roman emperor was too fre- 
quently called upon to study. 

3 Maveos 3¢ nmi xaxcd Epyeu rev Osdy sivas 
alrsoy Umoribivras, xal worinas yalpsy Niye- 
ues rev Orsay, rev SiacxdpeiLovra vx Llyn cobs 


Weriwous Sirxovrm. Leon. Tactic p, 809. 
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‘ trumpet which proclaimed an holy war 
againgt the infidels. Tho rich were 
ambitious of, -gath or victory in the 
cause of God; the poor were allured by 
the hopes of plunder ; and the old, the 
infirm, and the women, assumed their 
share of meritorious service by sending 
their substitutes, with arms and horses, 
into the field. These offensive and 
defensive arms were similar in strength 
and temper to those of the Roians, 
whom they far excelled in the manage- 
ment of the horse and the bow: the 
massy silver of their belts, their bridles, 
and their swords, cusplayed the magni- 
ficence of a prosperous nation ; and ex- 
cept some black archers of the South, 
the Arabs disdained the naked bravery 
of their ancestors. Instead of waggons, 
they were attended by a long train of 
cainels, mules, and asses: the multi- 
tude of these animals, whom they be- 
decked with flags and streamers, ap- 
peared to swell the pomp and magni- 
tude of their host; and the horses of 
the enemy were often disordered by the 
uncouth figure and odious smell of the 
camels of the Kast. Invincible by their 
patience:of thirst and heat, their spirits 
were frozen by a winter’s cold, and the 
consciousness of their propensity to 
sleep exacted the most rigorous pre- 
cautions against the surprises of the 
night.. Their order of battle was a long 
square of two deep and solid lines; the 
first of archers, the second of cavalry. 
In their engagements by sea and land, 
they sustained with patient firmness the 
fury of the attack, and seldom ad- 
vanced to the charge till they could 
discern and oppress the lassitude of 
their foes. But if they were repulsed 
and broken, they knew not how to rally 
or rencw the combat; and their dis- 
may was heightened by the supersti- 
tious prejudice, that God had declared 
himself on the side of their enemies. 
The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor 
were there wanting, among the Ma- 
hommedans and Christians, some ob- 
Scure prophecies’ which prognosticated 


1 Liutprend (p. 484, 485), relates and inter- 
prets the oracles of the Greeks and Saracens, 
in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the 
past is clear and Mistorical, the future is dark, 
enigmatical, and erroneous, From this boun- 
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their alternate defeats. The unity of 
the Arabian empire was dissolved, but 
the independent fragments were equal 
to populous and powerful kingdoms ; 
and in their naval and military arma- 
ments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
might command no despicable fund of 
skill, and industry, and treasure. In 
their transactions of peaco and war 
with the Saracens, the princes of Con- 
stantinople too often felt that these 
barbarians had nothing barbarous in 
their discipline ; and that if they were 
destitute of original genius, they had 
been endowed with a quick spirit of 
curiosity and imitation. The model 
was indeed more perfect than the copy: 
their ships, and engines, and fortafica- 
tions, were of a less skilful construc- 
tion ; and they confess, without shame, 
that the same God who has given a 
tongue to the Arabians, had mote nicely 
fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and 
the heads of the Grecks.' 

A naine of some German tribes be- 
tween the Khine and the ne Franks or 
Weser had spread its ‘Latins. 
victorious mfluence over the greatest 
part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; and 
the common appellation of FRANKS? 
was applied by the Grecks and Arabians 
to the Chistians of the Latin church, 
the nations of the West, who stretched 
beyond ther knowledge to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The vast body 
had been inspired and united by the 
soul of Charlemagne; but the division 
and degeneracy of his race soon anuihi- 
lated the Imperial power, which would 
have rivalled the Cesars of Byzantium, 
and revenged the indignities of the 
Christian name. The enemies no longer 


dary of light and shade an impartial critic may 
commonly determine the date of the composi- 
tion. . 

1 The sense of this distinction is expressed 
by Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 2, 62, 101); but I 
cannot recollect the passage in which it is con- 
veyed by this lively apophthegm. 

2 Ex Francis, quo nomine tain Latinos quam 
Teutones comprehendit, ludum habuit (Luit- 
prand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephorum, p 483, 
484). This extension of the name may be con- 
firmed from Constantine (de admunistrando 
Imperio, 1 fi. c. 27, 28) and Eutychius (Annal. 
tom i p. 55, 56), who both lived before the 
Crusades. The testimonies of Abulpharagius 
(Dynast p. 69) and Abulfeda (Pizfat. ad Geo- 
graph.) are more recent. 
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feared, nor could the subjects any longer 
trust, the application of a public rev- 
enue, the labours of trade and manu- 
factures in the military service, the 
mutual aid of provinces and armies, and 
the naval squadrons which were regu- 
larly stationed from the mouth of the 
Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the 
beginning of the tenth century, the 
family of Charlemagne had almost dis- 
appeared ; his monarchy was broken 
into many hostile and independent 
states ; the regal title was assumed by 
the most ambitious chiefs ; their revolt 
was imitated in a long subordination of 
anarchy and discord, and the nobles of 
every province disobeyed their sove- 
reign, oppressed their vassals, and ex- 


orcised perpetual hostilities against 
their cquals and neighbours. Their 


private wars, which overturned the 
fabric of government, fomented the 
martial spirit of the nation. In the 
system of modern Europe, the power of 
the swoid is possessed, at least in fact, 
by five or six mighty potentates ; their 
operations are conducted on a distant 
fronticr, by an order of men who de- 
vote their lives to the study and prac 

tice of the military art: the rest of the 
vountry and community enjoys in the 
midst of war the tranquillity of peace, 
and is only made sensible of the change 
by the aggravation or decrease of the 
public taxcs. In the disorders of tho 
tenth and eleventh centurics, every 
peasant was a soldier, and every village 
a fortification; each wood or valley 
was a scene of murder and rapine ; and 
the lords of each castle were compelled 
to assume the character of princes and 
warriors. To their own courage and 
policy, they boldly trusted for the 
safety of their family, the protection of 
their lands, and the revenge of their 
injuries ; and, like the conquerors of a 
larger size, they were too apt to trans- 
gress the privilege of defensive war. 
The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger and 
necessity of resolution: the same spirit 
refused to desert a friend and to forgive 
an enemy; and, instead of sleeping 
under the guardian care of the magis- 
trate, they proudly disdain the author- 
ity of the laws. In the days of feudal 
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anarchy, the instruments of agriculture 
and art were converted into the weapons 
of bloodshed: the peaceful occupa- 
tions of civil and ecclesiastical society 
were abolished or corrupted; and the 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for an 
helmet, was more forcibly urged by the 
manners of the times than by the obli 
gation of his tenure.’ 

The love of freedom and of arms was 
felt, with conscious pride, heir character 
by the Franks themselves, and tactics 
and is observed by the Greeks with some 
degree of amazement and terror. ‘‘The 
Franks,” says the Emperor Constantine, 
‘are bold and valiant to the verge of 
temerity : and their dauntless spirit is 
supported by the contempt of danger 
and death. In the field and in close 
onset, they press to the front, and rush 
headlong agaimst the enemy, without 
deigning to compute either his numbers 
or their own. Their ranks are formed 
by the firm connections of consanguinity 
and friendship ; and their martial deeds 
aie prompted by the desire of saving or 
revenging their dearest companions. In 
their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
flight; and flight 1s indelible infamy.” - 
A nation endowed with such high and 
intrepid spirit, must have been secure 
of victory if these advantages had not 
been counterbalanced by many weighty 
defects. The decay of their, naval 
power left the Greeks and Saracens in 
possession of the sea, for every purpose 
of annoyance and supply. In the age 
which preceded the institution of 
knighthood, the Franks were rude and 
unskilful in the service of cavalry ;3 


1 On this subject of ecclesiastical and bene- 
ficiary discipline, Father Thomassin (tom iu 
1 i. c, 40, 45, 46, 47) may be usefully consulted 
A general law of Charlemagne exempted the 
bishops from personal service , but the opposite 
practice, which prevailed from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century, is countenanced by the 
example or silence of saints and doctors. ... 
You justify your cowardice by the holy canons, 
says Ratherius of Verona; the canons likewise 
forbid you to whore, and yet-— 

+ In the eighteenth chapter of his Tactics, the 
Emperor Leo has fairly stated the military 
vices and virtues of the Franks(whom Meursius 
ridiculously translates by Gullt) and the Lom- 
bards, or Langobards. See likewise the 
twenty-sixth Dissertation of Muratori de Anti- 
quitatibus Italhe medi Avi. 

3 Domini tai milites (says the proud Nice- 
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and in all perilous emergencies, their 
warriors were so conscious of their 
ignorance that uhey chose to dismount 
from their horses and fight on foot. 
Unpractised in the use of pikes, or of 
missile weapons, they were encumbered 
by the length of their swords, the 
weight of their armour, the magnitude 
of their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greeks, by 
their unwieldy intemperance. Their 
independent spirit disdained the yoke 
of subordination, and abandoned the 
standard of their chief, if he attempted 
to keep the field beyond the term of 
their stipulation or service. On all 
sides they were open to the snares of 
an enemy, less brave but more artful 
than themselves. They might be 
bribed, for the barbarians were venal ; 
or surprised in the mght, for they 
neglected the precautions of a close en- 
campment or vigilant sentinels. The 
fatigues of a summer’s campaign ex- 
hausted their strength and patience, 
and they sunk in despair if their 
voracious appetite was disappointed ot 
a plentiful supply of wine and of food. 
This general character of the Franks 
was marked with some national and 
local shades, which I should asc1ibe to 
accident, rather than to climate, but 
which were visible both to natives and 
to foreégners. An ambassador of the 
‘great Otho declared, in the palace of 
Constantinople, that he Saxons could 
dispute with swords better than with 
pens, and that they preferred inevitable 
death to the dishonour of turning their 
backs to an enemy.* I was the glory 
of the nobles of France, that, in their 
humble dwellings, war and rapine were 
the only pleasure, the sole occupation, 
of their lives. They affected to deride 
the palaces, the bauquets, the polished 
Manners of the Italians, who in the 
estimate of the Greeks themselves had 


phorus) equitandi ignari pedestris pugn sunt 
inscii: scutoram magnitudo, loricarum gravi- 
tudo, ensium longitudo, galearumque pondus 
neutra parte pugnare eos sinit; ac subridens, 
impedit, inquit, et eos gastrimargia, hoc est 
ventris ingluvies, &., Liutprand in Legat p 
480, 481. 

1 In Saxonia certe eclo ... decentius en- 
sibus pugnare quam calamis, et prius mortem 


po quam hostibus terga dare (Liutprand, p. 
). 
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degenerated from the liberty and valour 
of the ancient Lombards.' 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, 
his subjects, from Britain optvion of the 
to Egypt, were entitled to Latin language 
the name and privileges of Romans, 
and their national sovereign might fix 
his occasional or permanent residence 
in any province of them common 
country. In the division of the East 
and West, an ideal unity was scrupu- 
lously preserved, and in their titles, 
laws, and statutes, the successors of 
Arcadius and MHonorius announced 
themselves as the inseparable colleagues 
of the same office, as the joint sove- 
reigns of the Roman world and aity, 
which were bounded by the same limits, 
After the fall of the Western monarchy, 
the majesty of the purple resided solely 
in the princes of Constantinople ; and 
of these, Justinian was the first, who, 
after a divorce of sixty years, regamed 
the dominion of ancient Rome, and as- 
serted, by the right of conquest, the 
august title of Emperor of the Romans.- 
A motive of vanity or discontent solic- 
ited one of his successors, Constans the 
Second, to abandon the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and to restore the pristine 
honours of the Tiber: an extravagant 
project (exclaims the malicious Byzan- 
tine), as if he had despoiled a beautiful 


7 bpayyol Toivwy xal AaysBapdo: Aryov 
iAsudaplas wap? worAod wosovvras, GAA’ of piv 
AayoPapdo: Td rrAiov ris romvrns apsriis viv 
dorwXtoay. Leonis Tactica,c 18, p. 805. The 
Emperor Leo died A p. 911 an historical poem, 
which ends in 916, and appears to have been 
composed in 940, by a native of Venetia, dis- 
criminates in these verses the manners of Italy 
and France: 

——Quid inertia bello 

Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris prootenditis armis, 

O Itali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi ; 

Sewpius et stomachum nitidis laxare saginis 

Elatasque domos rutilo fulcire metallo 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet , 

Vicinas quibus est studium devincere tcrras, 

Depressumque larem spoliis hinc inde coactis 

Sustentare-—— 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus 
Berengarii Augusti, 1 ii. in Muratori Script 
Rerum Italic tom ii parsi p 393) 

2 Justinian, says the historian Agathias (1 v 
p. 157), wpares ‘Papalwy avroxpdrup svouarl 
wi xal xpdypart. Yet the specific title of 
Emperor of the Romans was not used at Con 
stantinople, till it had been claimed by the 
French and German emperors of old Rome. 


‘beast 


and blooming virgin, to enrich, or 
rather to expose, the deformity of a 
wrinkled and decrepit matron.‘ But 
the sword of the Lombards opposed hie 
settlement in Italy: he entered Rome, 
not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, 
and, after a visit of twelve days, he 
pillaged, and for ever deserted, the 
‘ ancient enpital of the world.? The 
final revolt and separation of Italy was 
accomplished about two centurics after 
the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual 
oblivion of the Latin tongue. That 
legislator had composed his Institutes, 
his Code, and his Pandectg, 1n a language 
which he celebrated as the proper 
and public style of the Roman govern- 
ment, the consecrated idhoimn of the 
palace and senate of Constantinople, of 
the camps and tribunals of the Kast. 
But this formgn dialect was unknown 
to the pcople and soldiers of the 
Asiatic provinces, 1t was imperfectly 
understood by the greater part of the 
interpreters of the laws and the minis- 
ters of the state. After a short con- 
flict, nature and habit prevailed over 
the obsolete institutions of human 
power. For the general benefit of his 
subjects, Justinian promulgated us 
novels in the two languagos; the several 
parts of lis voluminous jurisprudence 
were successively translated ;4 the 


1 Constantine Manasses reprobates this de- 
sigh in his barbarous verse : 
Thy wea tay Baclruey dwezore joa: Dirwy, 
Kal chy doxny yvapivacta: on cpiripriag 

‘Papen, 

"Og alrig aPprerbdrAscroey dronecuses yuPny, 
Kal ypavy rive rpimspwvev wg xopny apaiess’ 
and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, 
Cedrenus, and the Historia Miscella . voluit in 
urbem Romam Imperium traneferre (1. xix. p 
157, in tom. i. pars. i. of the Scriptores Rer 
ltal. of Muratori). 

3 Paul Diacon.] vo 11,p.480. Anastasius 
fn Vitis Pontificum, in Muratori'’s collection, 
tom, iii, pars. i. p. 141. 


$ Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. 
Greo, medii A’vi) and the novels of Justinian 


(vil, Ixvi), The Greek language was xeives, 
the Latin was wérpes to himself xupwraces 
to the telicslas ex hua, the system of govern. 
mont, 

400 pay ddAd wal Aariiad rizis 
aa) Qpdvis sicies cols vimous xptrrevra 
sods wovitvms «= waster «ek Sura ivens 
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original was forgotten, the version was 
studied, and the Greek, whoee intrinsio 
merit deserved indeed the preference, 
obtained a legal, as well as popular 
establishment in the Byzantine mon- 
archy. The birth and residence of suc- 
ceeding princes estranged them from 
the Roman idiom: Tiberius by the 
Arabs,’ and Maurice by the Italians,? 
are distinguished as the first of the 
Greek Cwsars, as the founders of a 
new dynasty and empire: the silent 
revolution was accomplished before the 
death of Heraclius; and the iuins of 
the Latin speech were darkly preserved 
in the terms of jurisprudence and the 
acclamations of the palace. After the 
restoration of the Western empire by 
Charlemagne and the Othos, the names 
of Franks and Latins acquired an equal 
signification and extent; and these 
haughty barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim to the 
language and dominion of Rome. They 
insulted the aliens of the Hast who had 
renounced the dress and uwliom of 
Romans ; and their reasonable practice 
will justify the frequent appellation of 
CGirecks.3 But this contemptuous ap- 


box upas = arseriinite (Matth Blastares, 
Hist Juris, apud Fabric Bibliot Gree. 
tom xii p 369). The Cole and Pandects (the 
latter by Thalel.eus) were translated in the time 
of Justinian (p 358, 366) Theophilys, one of 
the original triumvirs, has left an clegant, though 
diffuse, parapluase of the Institutes On the 
other hand, Julian, antecessor of Constantinople 
{AD 6570)) cxx Novellas Girweas eleganti 
Latioitate donavit (Heineccius, Hist J. R. p. 
306) for the use of Italy and Afnica. 

1 Abulpharagius assigns the seventh Dynaaty 
to the Franks or Romans, the eighth to the 
Greeks, the ninth to the Arabs A tempore 
Augusti Cwesans donec imperaret Tiberius 
Cesar spatio circiter annoram 600 fuerunt 
Imperatores C.P Patricii et preecipua pars 
exercitis Romani: extra quod, consiliarii, 
scribe et populus, omnes Graci fuerunt: 
deinde regnum etiam Graecanicum factum est 
(p. 98. vers Pocock) The Christian and ec- 
clesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave him 
some advantage over the more ignorant 
AMo-lems. 

2 Primus ex Grecorum genere in Imperio 
confirmatus est ; or according to another MS. 
of Paulus Diaconus Q. fifi. ¢ 15. p. 443) in 
Grecorum Imperio. 

3 Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutastis, 
putavit Sanctissimus Papa (an audacious irony), 
ita voe (vobis displicere Romanorum nomen.* 
His nuncios, rogabant Nicephorum Impera- 
torem Grsscorum, ut cum Othone Imperatore 
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the prince and people to 
whom it was applied. 
Whatsoever changes had 
been introduced by the 
lapse of ages, they alleged 
a lineal and unbroken succession from 
Augustus and Constantine ; and, in the 
lowest period of degeneracy and decay, 
the name of Romans adhered to the 
last fragments of the empire of Con- 
stantinople.’ 

While the government of the East 
was transacted in Latin, the Greek was 
the language of literature and philo- 

Periodotf sophy; nor could the 

ignorance. masters of this rich and 
perfect idiom be tempted to envy the ber- 
rowed learning and imitative taste of 
their Roman disciples. After the fall 
of Paganism, the loss of Syria and 
Egvpt, and the extinction of the schools 
of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Grecks insensibly retired to some 
regular monasteries, and above ali, to 
the royal college of Constant mnople, 
which was burntin the reign of Leo the 
Igaurian.? In the pompous style of the 
age, the president of that foundation 
was named the Sun of Science: his 
twelve associates, the professors in the 
different arts and faculties, were the 


The Grock em 
perors and their 
subjects retain 
and assert the 

name of 


Romanorum amicitiam faceret (Liutprand in 
Legatiow®, p 446) 

1 By Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who survived 
the last siege of Constantinople, the account is 
thus stated (f i p 3) Constantine tran. 
planted his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of 
‘Ihrace they adopted the language and man- 
ners of the natives, who were confounded with 
them under the name of Romans. The kings 
of Constantinople, says the historian, ivl ra 
Pads alrovs etpvuvtcdes, ‘Papaioy Sacasis 
Tt xai Gurexparopdropas &roxadtty, ‘EAAnvwy 
Bi Baoisisedunxirs evda 7 afiocy. 

3 See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. ff. p. 150, 
151), who collects the testimonies, not of Theo 
phanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom {1 1 xv 
Pp 104), Cedrenus (p 454), Michael Glycas (p. 
241), Constantine Manasses (p. 87). After re- 
futing the absurd charge against the emperor, 
Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum, p. 90-111), like a 
true advocate, proceeds to doubt or deny the 
reality of the fire, and almost of the library. 

* Sicut et veatem. These words follow in 
the text of Liutprand (apud Murat Script. Ital. 
tom il. p 488, to which Gibbon refers), But 
with some inaccuracy or confusion, which 
rarely occurs in Gibbon’s references, the rest of 
the quetation, which as it stands is unintelliz- 
ible, does not appear.—3f, 
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of thirty-six thousand five hundred 
voluines was open to their inquiries ; 
and they could show an ancient mann- 
script of Homer, on a roll of parchment 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
the intestines, as it was fabled, of a 
prodigious serpent.’ But the seventh 
and eighth centuries were a period of 
discord and darkness: the library was 
burnt, the college was abolished, the 
Iconoclasts are represented as the foes 
of antiquity ; and a savage ignorance 
and contempt of letters has disgraced 
the princes of the Heraclean and 
Isaurian dynasties.? 

In the ninth century we trace the 
first dawnings of the Revival of 
restoration of science.3 reek learning. 
After the fanaticism of the Arabs had 
subsided, the caliphs aspired to con- 
quer the arts, rather than the provinces, 
of the empire: their hberal curiosity 
rekindled the emulation of the Grecks, 
brushed away the dust from = their 
ancient hbraries, and taught them to 
know and reward the philosophers, 
whose lubours had been hitherto repaid 
by the pleasure of study and the pur- 
suit of truth. The Caesar Bardas, the 
uncle of Michael the Third, was the 
generous protector of letters, a title 
which alone has preserved his memory 
and excused his ambition. A particle 
of the treasures of his nephew was 
sometimes diverted from the indulgence 
of vice and folly; a school was opened 
in the palace of Magnaura; and the 
presence of Bardas eacited the emula- 
tion of the masters and students. At 
their head was the philosopher Leo, 
archbishop of Thessalonica; his pro- 


pellation was indignantly rejected : twelve signs of the zodiac; a library 


1 According to Malchus (apud Zonar 1. xiv 
p. 53), this Homer was burnt in the time of 
Basiliscus The MS might be renewed— But 
on a serpent’s skin? Most strange and in- 
credible ! 

2 The &royie of Zonaras, the XY pia wel 


&uob.o of Cedrenun, are strong words, perhaps 
not ill-suited to those reigns. 

3 See Zonaras (1. xvi. p. 160, 161) and 
Cedrenus (p. 549, 560). Like Friar Ba on, the 
philosopher Leo has been transformed by 
ignorance into a conjurer, yet nob #0 un- 
deservedly, if he be the author of the oracles 
more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the 
same name. The physica of Leo in MS. are in 
the library of Vienna, (Fabricius, Bibliot. Griec. 
tom. vi p 336, tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescant ! 
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found skill in astronomy and the mathe- 
matics was admired by the strangers of 
the East; and this occult science was 
magnified by vulgar credulity, which 
modestly supposes that all knowledge 
superior to its own must be the effect 
of inspiration or magic. At the pressing 
entreaty of the Cesar, his friend, the 
celebrated Photius,’ renounced the 
freedom of a secular and studious life, 
ascended the patriarchal throne, and 
was alternately excommunicated and 
absolved by the synods of the East and 
West. By the confession even of 
priestly hatred, no art or science, ex- 
cept poetry, was foreign to this universal 
scholar, who was deep in thought, in- 
defatigable in reading, and eloquent in 
diction. Whilst he exercised the office 
of protospathaire, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador 
to the caliph of Bagdad.* The tedious 
hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, 
were beguiled by the hasty composition 
of his Lebrary, a lving monument of 
erudition and criticism. Two hundred 
and fourscore writers, historians, ora- 
tors, philosophers, theologians, are re- 
viewed without any regular method. 
He abridges their narrative or doctrine, 
appreciates their style and character, 
and judges even the fathers of the 
church with a discreet freedom, which 
often breaks through the superstition 
of the times. The Emperor Basil, who 
lamented the defects of his own cduca- 
tion, entrusted to the care of Photius 
his son and suceessor Leo the philo- 
sopher; and the regm of that prince 
and of his son Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus forms one of she most prosperous 
eras of the Byzantine literature. By 
their munificonce the treasures of anti- 
quity were deposited in the Imperial 


1 The ecclesiastical and literary character of 
Vhotius is coprousls discussed by Hanckius (de 
Scriptoribus Byzant. p 260, 396), and Fabricius 


4 Eis 'Agevplovs can only mean Bagdad, the 
seat of the caliph , and the relation of his em- 
bassy might have been cunious and instructive 
But how did he procure his books? A library 
so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, 
nor transported with his baggage, nor preserved 
in his memory. Yet tho last, however in- 
credible, seems to be affirmed by Photius him- 
self, Seas adrov sd prien Siew, Camusat 
(Hist. Critique ders Journaux, p. 87-94) gives a 
good account of the Myriobiblon. 
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library ; by their pens, or those of their 
associates, they were imparted in such 
extracts and abridgments as might 
amuse the curiosity, without oppressing 
the indolence, of the public. Bemdes 
the Bavsilics, or code of laws, the arts 
of husbandry and war, of feeding or 
destroying the human species, were 
propagated with equal diligence; and 
the history of Greece and Rome was 
digested into fifty-three heads or titles, 
of which two only (of embassies, and 
of virtues and vices) have escaped the 
injuries of time. In every station, the 
reader might contemplate the image of 
the past world, apply the lesson or 
warning of each page, and learn to 
admire, perhaps to imitate, the examples 
of a brighter period. I shall not ex- 
patiate on the works of the Byzantine 
Greeks, who by the assiduous study of 
the ancients, have deserved, in some 
measure, the remembrance and grati- 
tude of the moderns. The scholars of 
the present age may still enjoy the 
benefit of the philosophical common- 
place book of Stoleus, the grammatical 
and hnstorical lexivon of Suidas, the 
Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six 
hundred narratives in twelve thousand 
verses, and the commentaries on Homer 
of Eustathius archbishop of Thes- 
salonica, who from his horn of plenty, 
has poured the names and authorities 
of four hundred writers. From these 
originals, and from the numerous titbe 
of scholiasts and critics,’ some estimate 
may be formed of the hterary wealth of 
the twelfth century: Constantinople 
was cnlightened by the genius of Homer 
and Demosthenes, of Anistotle and 
Plato ; and in the enjoyment or neglect 
of our present riches, we must envy the 
generation that could still peruse the 
history of Theopompus, the orations of 
Hyperides, the comedies of Menander, - 


1 Of these modern (ireeks, see the rerpective 
articles in the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius , 
@ laborious work, yet susceptible of a better 
method and many improvements of Eustathiug 
(tom { p. 280-292, 306-329), of the Pselli (@ 
diatribe of Leo Allatius, ad calcem tom v.), of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (tom vi p. 486- 
509), of John Stobssus (tom vni 665-728), of 
Suidas (tom. ix. p. 620-827), John Tzetzes (tom. 
xii. p. 245-273). Mr. Harns, in his Philological 
Arrangements, opus senile, has given a sketch 
of this Byzantine learning (p. 287-300). 

+ From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard 
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and the odes of Alceus and Sappho. 
The frequent labour of illustration 
attests not only ‘he existence, but the 
popularity, of the Grecian classics : the 
general knowledge of the age may be 
deduced from the example of two 
learned females, the Empress Eudocia, 
and the Princess Anna Comnena, who 
cultivated, in the purple, the arts of 
rhetoric and philosophy.' The vulgar 
dialect of the city was gross and bar- 
barous; a more correct and elaborate 
style distinguished the discourse, or at 
least the compositions, of the church 
and palace, which sometimes atfected to 
copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful 

Decay ofteste though necessary attain- 

end genius. ment of two languages, 
which are no longer living, may con- 
sume the time and damp the ardour of 
the youthful student. The pocts and 
orators were long imprisoned in the 
barbarous dialects of our Western an- 
cestors, devoid of harmony or gtacc ; 
and their genius, without precept or 
example, was abandoned to the rude 
and native powers of their judgment 
and fancy. But the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, after purging away the 
impurities of their vulgar speech, ac- 
quired the free use of their ancient lan- 
guage, the most happy composition of 
human’art, and a familiar knowledge of 
the subline masters who had pleased or 
instructed the first of nations. But 
these ad vantayes only tend to aggravate 
the reproach and shame of a degenerate 


Vossius (de Poetis Grecis, ¢ 6) and Le Clere 
(Bibliotheque Choisie, tom xix p 285) mention 
& cominentary of Michael Psellus on twenty- 
four plays of Menander, still extantin MS at 
Constantinople Yet such classic studies seem 
incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a 
schoulman, who pored over the categories (de 
Pselhis,p 42),and Michael has probably been con- 
founded with Homerus Sellvus, who wrote argu- 
ments to the comedies of Menander, Inthetenth 
centary, Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often 
transcribes the old scholiast of Aristophanes. 


1 Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek 
style (ro “EAAnISs is dxpov ioxovdanvia), 
and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her 
flatterer, may add with truth, yAwrray yey 
axpipas "AT Tixilouras, The princess was con- 
Vereant with the artful dislogues of Plato , and 
had studied the *irpaxvs, or quadrinium of 


astrology, geometry, arithmetic, and music (see 
her preface tothe Alexiad, with Ducange’s notes). 
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people. They held in their lifclesy 
hands the riches of their fathers, with- 
out inheriting the spirit which had 
created and improved that sacred patri- 
mony: they read, they praised, they 
compiled, but their languid souls seemed 
alike incapable of thought and action- 
In the revolution of ten centuries, not a 
single discovery was made to exalt the 
dignity or promote the happiness of 
mankind. Nota single idea has been 
alded to the speculative systems of 
antiquity, and a succession of patient 
disciples became in their turn the 
dogmatic teachers of the next servile 
generation. Not a single composition 
of hstory, plulosophy, or literature, 
has been saved from oblivion by the 
mtrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, 
of original fancy, or even of successful 
imitation. In prose the lcast offensive 
of the Byzantine writers are alsolved 
from censure by their naked and un- 
presuming simplicity ; but tho orators, 
most eloquent’ in their own conceit, 
are the farthest removed from the 
models whom they aflect to emulate, 
Jn every page our taste and reason are 
wounded by the choice of gigantic and 
obsolete words, a stiff and inticate 
phrascology, thie discord of images, the 
childish play of falso or unscasonable 
ornament, and the puinful attempt to 
elevate themselves, to astonish the 
reader, and to involve a trivial meaning 
in the smoke of obscurity and caaggera- 
tion. Their prose is soarmg to the 
vicious affectation of poctry; their 
poctry is sinking below the flatness and 
insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, 
and lyric muses, were silent and in- 
glorious . the bards of Constantinople 
seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, 
a panegyric or tale; they forgot even 
the rules of prosody; and with the 
melody of Homer yet sounding in their 
ears, they confound all measure ot fect 
and syllables in the impotent strains 
which have received the name of 
political or city verses.2 The minds of 


1 To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange 
(Prefat Gloss, Gree. p. 17) strings the 
authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerome, Petrontus, 
George Hamartolus, Longinus; who give at 
once the precept and the example 

2 The versus politicr, those common pros- 
titutes, as, from their easiness, they are styled 


* 
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the Greeks were bound in the fetters of 
a base and imperious superstition, which 
extends her dominion round the circle 
of profane science. Their understand- 
ings were bewildered in metaphysical 
controversy: in the belief of visions 
. and miracles, they had lost all principles 
of moral evidence, and their taste was 
vitiated by the homilies of the monks, 
an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible 
studies were no longer dignified by the 
abuse of superior talents: the leaders 
of the Greek church were humbly con- 
tent to admire and copy the oracles of 
antiquity, nor did the schools or pulpit 
produce any rivals of the fame of 
Athanasius and Chrysostom.’ 

In all the pursuits of active and 
speculative life, the emulation of states 
Want of nationa) 2Ud individuals is the 

emulation = inost powerful spring of 
the efforts and improvements of 
mankind. The cities of ancient Greece 
were cast in the happy mixture of 
union and independence, which is re- 
peated on a larger scale, but in a looser 
form, by the nations of modern Europe: 
the union of language, religion, and 
manners, Which renders them the 


spectators and judges of each other's | 
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was kindled among the states of Latinum 
and Italy ; and in the arts and sciences 
they aspired to equal or surpass their 
Grecian masters. The empire of the 
Cesara undoubtedly checked the activ- 
ity and progress of the human mind ; 
its magnitude might indeed allow some 
scope for domestic competition; but 
when it was gradually reduced, at first 
to the East and at last to Greece and 
Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects 
were degraded to an abject and languid 
temper, the natural effect of their 
solitary and insulated state. From the 
North they were oppressed by nameless 
tribes of barbarians, to whom they 
scarcely imparted the appellation of 
men, The language and religion of the 
more polished Arabs were an insur- 
mountable bar to all soctal intercourse. 
The conquerors of Europe were their 
brethren in the Christian faith; but the 
speech of the Franks or Latins was un- 
known, their manners were rude, and 
they were rarely connected, in peace or 
war, with the successors of Heraclius. 
Alone in the universe the self-satisfied 
pride of the Greeks was not disturbed 
by the comparison of foreign merit; and 
it is no wonder if they faimted in the 
race, since they had neither competitors 


merit :* the independence of govern- | to urge their speed, nor judges to crown 


ment and interest, which asserts their 
separate freedom, and excites them to 


strive for pre-eminence in the career of | 
glory. The situatiot of the Romans ' 


was less favourable; yet in the early 


ages of the republic, which fixed the | 
national character, a similar emulation ' 


their victory. The nations of Europe 
and Asia were mingled by the “xped)- 
tions to the Holy Land; and it 1s under 
the Comneman dynasty that a faint 
emulation of knowledge and military 
virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine 
empire. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


ORIGIN AND DOCTRINE OF THE PAULICIANS—THEIR PERSECUTION BY THE GREEK 
EMPERORS-—-REVOLT IN ARMENIA, ETC,-~-TRANSPLANTATION INTO THRACE— 
PROPAGATION IN THE WEST~-THE SEEDS, CHARACTER, AND CONSEQUENCES OF 


THE REFORMATION. 


In the profession of Christianity, the 
variety of national characters may be 


by Leo Allatinus, usually consist of fifteen 
ayllablesa. They are used by Constantine Man- 
asses, John Tzetzes, &c ,(Ducange, Gloss Latin, 
tom. lil. p. §, p. 845, 846, edit. Basil. 1762). 

i Ag St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John 
Damascenus in the eighth century, is revered 
: as the last father of the Greek, church. 

3 Hume's Essays vol. i, p. 125, 


clearly distinguished. The natives of 
Syria and Egypt aban- 

doned their ites to lazy Gaclan acs. 
and contemplative devo- °hurch. 
tion: Rome again aspired to the do- 
minion of the world; and the wit of 
the lively and loquacions Greeks was 
consumed in the disputes of metaphysi- 
cal theology. The incomprehensible — 
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mysteries of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, instead of commanding their silent 
submission, were agitated in vehement 
and subtle controversies, which enlarged 
their faith at the expense, perhaps, of 
their charity and reason. From the 
council of Nice to the end of the seventh 
century, the peace and unity of the 
church was invaded by these spiritual 
wars; and so deeply did they affect 
the decline and fall of the empire, that 
the historian has too often been com- 
pelled to attend the synods, to explore 
the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, 
of this busy period of ecclesiastical 
annals, From the beginning of the 
eighth century to the last ages of the 
Byzantine empire, the sound of contro- 
versy was seldom heard. curiosity was 
exhausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in 
the decrees of six councils, the articles 
of the Catholic faith had been irrevoc- 
ably defined. The spit of dispute, 
however vain and pernicions, requires 
some energy and exercise of the mental 
faculties; and the prostrate Greeks | 
were content to fast, to pray, and to | 
believe in blind obedience to the pa. 
triarch and jus clergy. During a long 
dream of superstition, the Virgin and the 
Saints, their visions and miracles, their 
relics and images, were picached by 
the monks, and worshipped by the 
people 9 and the appellation of people 
might be extended, without injustice, 
to the first ranks of civil socicty. At 
an unseasonable moment, the Isaurian 
emperors attempted somewhat rudely 
to awaken their subjects. under then 
influence reason might obtain some 
proselytes, a far greater number was 
swayed by interest or fear; but the 
Eastern world embraced or deplored 
their visible deities, and the restoration 
of images was celebrated as the feast of 
orthodoxy. In this passive and unani- 
mous state the ecclesiastical rulers were 
reheved from the toil, or deprived of 
the pleasure, of persecution. The 
Pagans had disappeared; the Jews 
were silent and obscure; the disputes 
with the Latins were rare and remote 
hostilities against a national enemy ; 
and the sects of Egypt and Syria en- 
joyed a free toleration under the shadow 
of the Arabian caliphs. About the 
VOL. II 
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middle of the seventh century, a branch 
of Manicheans was selected ag the 
victims of spiritual tyranny; their 
patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion ; and their exile 
has scattered over the West the seeds 
of reformation. These important events 
will justify some inquiry into the 
doctrine and story of the PAULICIANS 31 
and as they cannot plead for them- 
selves, our candid criticism will magnify 
the good, and abate or suspect the evi, 
that is reported by their adversaries. 
The Gnostics, who had distracted the 


infancy, were oppressed origin of the 

by the greatness and au- Taceeneer 

thority, of the church.: — st Paul 
A.D 660, &c 


Instead of emulating or 
surpassing the wealth, learning, and 
numbers, of the Catholics, their obscure 
re.nnant was driven from the capitals 
of the Kast and West and confined to 
the villages and mountains along the 
borders of the Euphrates. Some ves- 
tige of the Marcionites may he detected 
in the fifth century ;* but the numerous 
sects were finally lost m the odious 
name of the Manichwans; and these 
heretics, who presumed to reconcile thic 
doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, were 
pursued by the two religions with equal 
and unmielenting hatied. Under the 
grandson of Heraclius, in the neighbour- 
hood of Samosata, more famous for the 
birth of Lucian than for the title of a 
Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, 


1 The errors and virtues of the Paulicians 
are weighed, with his usual judgment and can- 
dour, by the learned Mosheim (list Ecclesiast. 
seculum ix p 311, &c ) He draws his original 
intelligence from Photius (contra Manichwos, 
1 1) and Veter Siculus (Iist Manichworum) 
The first of these accounts has not fallen into 
my hands, the second, which Mosheim prefers, 
I have read in a Latin version inserted in the 
Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom xvi p 754- 
764) from the edition of the Jesuit Raderus 
(Ingolstadu, 1604, in 4to ) * 

«In the time of Theodoret, the diocese of 
Cyrrhus, in Syria, contained eight hundred 
villages Of these, two were inhabited by 
Arians and Eunomians, and eight by Marcwn- 
vtes, whom the laborious bishop reconciled to 
the Catholic church (Dupin, Bibliot Ecclésias 
tique, tom iv p. 81, 82). 

* Compare Hallam’s Middle Ages, p 461-471. 
Mr Hallam justly observes that this chapter 
‘‘ appears to be accurate as well as luminous, 
and 1s at least far superior to any modern work 
on the subject "—M 

2P 
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esteemed by the Paulicians as the 
chosen messenger of truth. In his 
humble dwelling of Mananalis, Con- 
stantine entertained a deacon, who re- 
turned froin Syrian captivity, and 
received the imestimable gift of the 
New Testament, which was already 
concealed from the vulgar by the pru- 
dence of the Greek, and perhaps of the 
Gnostic, clergy.t These books became 
the measure of his studies and the rule 
of his faith; and the Catholics, who 
dispute his mterpretation, acknowledge 
that his text was genuine and sincere 
But he attached limself with pecuhar 
devotion to the writings and character 
of St Paul the name of the Pawlicians 
14 derived by their enenues from some 
unknown and domestic teacher ; but I 
am confident that they gloried in then 
affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. 
His disciples, Titus, Thnothy, Sylvanus, 
Tychicus, were represented by Constan- 
tine and hus fellow-labourets: the names 
of the apostolic churches were applied 
to the congiegations which they as- 
sembled wn Aimema and Cappadocia , 
and this innocent allegory revived the 
example and memory of the first ages 
In the Guspel, and the Kpistles of St 
Paul, his faithful follower 
investigated the creed of 
primitive Christianity ; and, whatever 
might be the success, a Protestant 
reader will applaud the sprit, of the 
ynquiry. But if the Seriptmes of the 
Paulieians were pme they were not 
perfect. Their founders rejected the 
two Epistles of St. Peter,? the apostle 
of the cucumeision, whose dispute with 
their favourite for the observance of 
the law could not easily be forgiven. ? 


1 Nobis profanis ista (sacra Erangelia) legere 
non licet sed sacerdotabus duntaxat, was the 
first scruple of a Catholic when he was advised 
to read the Bible (Petr Sicul p 761) 

2 In rejecting the second Epistle of St Peter, 
the Paulhcianys are justified by some of the most 
respectable of the anc'ents and moderns (see 
Wetstein ad loc, Simon, Hist Critique du 
Nouveau Testament, c. 17) They likewise 
overlooked the Apocalypse (Petr Sicul. p 
766); but as such neglect is not imputed as a 
crime, the Greeks of the ninth century must 
have been careless of the credit and honour of 
the Revelations. 

3 This contention, which has not escaped the 
muahice of Porphyry, supposes some error and 
passion in one or both of the apostles. By 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Erasmus, it is repre- 


Their Bible 
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They agreed with their Gnostic brethren 
in the universal contempt for the Old 
Testament, the books of Moses and the 
prophets, which have been consecrated 
by the decrees of the Catholic church. 
With equal boldness, and doubtless 
with more reason, Cunstantine, the new 
Sylvanus, disclaimed the visions, which, 
in 80 many bulky and splendid volumes, 
had been published by the Oriental 
sects ;* the fabulous productions of the 
Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of the 
Kast; the spurious gospels, epistles, 
and acts, which im the first age had 
overwhelmed the orthodox code; the 
theology of Manes, and tlie authors of 
the kindred heresies; and the thirty 
generations, or zons, which had been 
created by the fruitful fancy of Valen- 
tine. The DPauleiaas sincerely con- 
demned the memory and opinions ot 
the Manich.wan sect, and complained of 
the myjustice which impressed that in- 
vidious name on the simple votazies of 
St. Paul and of Christ 

Of the ecclestastical chain, many links 
had been broken by the «4, simplicity 
Paulician reformers ; and of their beliet 
their hberty was enlarged, *¢ Worship 
as they reduced the number of masters, 
at whose voice profane reason must bow 
to mnystery and muracle. The early 
separation of the Gnostics had preceded 
the establuuhment of the Catho&ic wo1- 
ship; and agamst the gradual innova- 
tious of disciplme and doctrine, they 
were as stronyly guarded by habit and 
aversion, as by the silence of St Paul 
and the evangelists. The objects which 
had been transfurmed by the magic of 
superstition, appeared to the eyes of 
the Pauhcians m their genuie and 
naked colours. An image made with- 
out hands was the common workman- 
ship of a mortal artist, to whose skill 
alone the wood and canvass must be 


sented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the 
benetit of the Gentiles and the correction of 
the Jews (Middleton’s Works, vol n p 120 

! Those who are cunous of this heterodox 
library, may consult the researches of Beau- 
sobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. 
p 305-437) Even in Africa, St Austin could 
describe the Manichwan books, tam multi, tam 
grandes, tam pretios: codices (contra Faust. 
xni. 14), but he adds, without pity, Incendite 
omnes illas membranas;: and his advice has 
been rigorously followed. 
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indebted for their merit or value. The! was in the Father, of Christ, of the 
miraculous relics were an heap of bones human soul, and of the invisible world, 
and ashes, destitvte of life or virtue, or | But they likewise held the etermty of 
of any relation, perhaps, with the per- | matter, a stubborn and rebellious sub- 
son to whom they were ascribed, The, stance, the origin of a second principle, 
true and vivifying cross was a picce of | of an active bemg, who has created 
sound or rotten timber; the body and | this visible world, and exercises his 
blood of Christ, a loaf of bread and a/| temporal reign till the final consumma- 
cup of wine, the gifts of nature and | tion of death and sin' The appear- 
the symbols of grace. The mother of | ances of moral and physical evil had 
(sod was degraded from her celestial | established the two piinciples in the 
honours and unmaculate virginity ; and | ancient philosophy and 1ehgion of the 
the saints and angels were no longer} East ; from whence this doctiine was 
solicited to exercise the laborious ofhice | transfused to the various swarins of the 
of mediation m heaven, and ministry | Gnostics A thousand shades may be 
upon earth In the practice, or at least | devised m the nature and character of 
in the theory, of the sacraments, the | AA;aman, from a rival god to a sub- 
Paulicians were inclined to abolish all | ordinate demon, from = passion and 
visible objects of worship, and the | frailty to pure and perfect malevolence ; 
words of the Gospel were, in then | but, m spite of our eflorts, the good- 
judgment, the baptism and communion | ness, and the power, of Ormusd are 
of the faithful They mdulged a con-} placed at the opposite extremities of 
venient latitude for the iterpretation | the line, and every step that appoaches 
of Scripture; and as often as they were | the one must recede m equal proportion 
pressed by the literal sense, they could | from the other.’ 

escape to the intricate mazes of figme| The Apostolic labours of Constantine- 
and allegory. Their utmost diligence | Sylvanus soon multiphed the e-tablish- 
must have been employed to dissolve |the unmber of his dis- mento tie 
the connection between the Old and | ciples, the secret recom- — armenia, 
New Testament; since they adored | pense of spiritual ainbi- — Pestus, & 
the latter as the oracles of God, and; tion. The remnant of the (inostic 
abhoired the former as the fabvlous | sects, and especially the Mamchwans 
and absurd invention of menordcmons | of Arinenia, were united under his 
We cannot be suprised, that they | standard; many Catholics were con- 
should have found im the Gospel the 


verted or seduced by his arguments ; 
orthodox mystery of ihe Trumty ; but 


and he preachcd with success in the 
instead of confessing the hrunan uature [regions of Pontus? and Cappadocia, 
and substantial sufferings of Christ, | which had long since imbibed the 1c- 
they amused their fancy witha celestial 


hyion of Zoroaster, The Paulician 
body that passed through the virgin} teachers were distinguished only by 
like water through a pipe; with a fan- 


their scriptural names, by the modcst 
tastic cracifixion, that eluded the vain 


and impotent malice of the Jews. A 
They hold the creed thus simple and 
two prinuples Spuitual was not adapted 
ofthe Magians to the venius of the tines;! 
and Manichzans 

and the rational Chris- 
tian, who might have been contented 

With the light yoke and easy burden of 

Jesus and His apostles, was justly 

offended, that the Paulicians should | of the two prinuples 

dare to violate the unity of God, the | % The countries between the Euphrates and 


first article of natural and revealed re- | the Halys were possessed above 3 0 ycars by 
ligion. Their belief and their trust | Ue Betas (erodot ys ee) ee 
”” | and the kings of Pontus were of the royal race 

? The 81x capital errors of the Paulicians are | of the Acl.emenides (Sallust Iragment 1 om 
defincd by Peter Siculus (p. 756) with mucn | with the French Supplement and notes of the 


prejudice and passion. | President de Brosscs). 


2 Primum Worum axioma est, duo rerum esse 
prinuipia, Deum maluin et Deum bonum, 
ahumque hujyus mundi conditorem et princi- 
pem, et alum futur evi (Petr Sicul p 756) 

* Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist Criti- 
que du Manichessme, 1 i iv, v, vi) and Mos- 
hem (Institut Hist Eccles and de Lebus 
Christiauis ante Constantinum, scc i,m, 11), 
have laboured to explore and discriminate the 
various systems of the Gnostics on the subject 
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title of Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity 
of their lives, their zeal or knowledge, 
and the credit of some extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they were 
incapable of desiring, or at least of ob- 
taining, the wealth and honours of the 
Catholic prelacy: such anti-christian 
pride they bitterly censured ; and even 
the rank of elders or presbyters was 
condemned as, an institution of the 
Jewish synagogue. The new sect was 
loosely spread over the provinces of 
Asia Minor to the westward of the 
Euphrates ; six of their principal con- 
gregations represented the churches to 
which St. Paul had addressed his 
epistles ; and their founder chose his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Colonia;' 
in the same district of Pontus which 
had been celebrated by the altars 
of Bellona? and the miracles of Gre- 
gory.* After a mission of twenty- 

Persecution of Seven years, Sylvanus, 

theGreek who had retired from the 

emperors = tolerating government of 
the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman 
persecution. The laws of the pious 
emperors, which seldom touched the 
lives of less odious heretics, proscribed 
without mercy or disguise the tenets, 
the books, and the persons of the Mon- 
tanists and Manicheans: the books 
were delivered to the flames; and all 
who should presume to secrete such 
writings, or to profess such opinions, 
were devoted to an ignominious death.4 

1 Most probably founded by Pompey after 
the conquest of Pontus This Colonia, on the 
Lycus above Neo-Coosarea, is named by the Turks 
Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, a populous town ina 
strong country (D’Anville, Géographie An- 
cienne, tom. il. p. 34. Tournefort, Voyage du 
Levant, tom iii, lettre xxi. p 293). 

2 The temple of Bellona, at Comana in Pon- 
tus, was a powerful and wealthy foundation, 
and the high priest was respected as the second 
person in the kingdom. As the sacerdotal 
office lad been occupied by his mother's family, 
Strabo (1. xii. p. 809, 835-837) dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the temple, the wor- 
ship, and festival, which was twice celebrated 
every year. But the Bellona of Pontus had the 
features and character of the goddess, not of 
war, but of love. 

8 Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Ceesarea (A.p. 240- 
265), surnamed Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder- 
worker. An hundred years afterwards, the 
history or romance of his life was composed by 
Gregory of Nyssa, his namesake and country- 
man, the brother of the great St. Basil. 

4 Hoc caaterum ad sua egregia facinora, divini 
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A Greek minister, armed with legal 
and military powers, appeared at Col- 
onia to strike the shepherd, and to re- 
claim, if possible, the lost sheep. By 
a refinement of cruelty, Simeon placed 
the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line 
of his disciples, who were commanded, 
as the price of their pardon and the 
proof of their repentance, to massacre 
their spiritual father. They turned 
aside from the impious office; the 
stones dropped from their filial hands, 
and of the whole number, only one ex- 
ecutioner could be found, a new David, 
as he is styled by the Catholics, who 
boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
This apostate, Justus was his name, 
again deceived and betrayed his unsus- 
pecting brethren, and a new conformity 
to the acts of St. Paul may be found in 
the conversion of Simeon: lke the 
apostle, he embraced the doctrine which 
he had been sent to persecute, renounced 
his honours and fortunes, and acquired 
among the Paulicians the fame of a 
missionary and a martyr. They were 
not ainbitions of martyrdom,' but in a 
calamitous period of one hundred and 
fifty years, their patience sustained 
whatever zeal could inflict ; and power 
was insufficient to eradicate the obstin- 
ate vegetation of fanaticisin and reason. 
From the blood and ashes of the first 
victims, a succession of teachers and 
congregations repeatedly arose : amidst 
their foreign hostilities, they found 
leisure for domestic quarrels: they 
preached, they disputed, they suffered ; 
and the virtues, the apparent virtnes, 
of Sergius, in a pilgrimage of thirty- 
three years, are reluctantly confessed 
by the orthodox huistorians.2 The 


atque orthodoxi Imperatores addiderunt, ut 
Manichsos Montanosque capitali puniri sen- 
tentia juberent, eorumque libros, quocunque 
in loco inventi essent, flammis tradi; quod 
siquis uspiam eosdem occultasse deprehendere- 
tur, hunc eundem mortis poene addici, ejusque 
bona in fiscum inferri (Petr. Sicul. p. 709). 
What more could bigotry and persecution de- 
sire ? 

1 It should seem, that the Paulicians allowed 
themselves some latitude of equivocation and 
mental reservation : till the Catholics discovered 
the pressing questions, which reduced them to 
the alternative of apostasy or martyrdom (Petr. 
Sicul. p. 760). 

@ The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus 
(p. 579-763) with satisfaction and pleasantry. 
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native cruelty of Justinian the Second 
was stimulated by a pious cause; and 
he vainly hoped. to extinguish, in a 
single conflagration, the name and 
memory of the Paulicians. By their 
primitive simplicity, their abhorrence 
of popular superstition, the Iconoclast 
princes might have been reconciled to 
some erroneous doctrines; but they 
themselves were exposed to the calum- 
nies of the monks, and they chose to be 
the tyrants, lest they should be accused 
as the accomplices, of the Manichwans. 
Such a reproach has sullied the clem- 
ency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in 
their favour the severity of the penal 
statues, nor will his character sustain 
the honour of a more Iberal motive. 
The feeble Michael the First, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in 
the race of persecution ; but the prize 
must doubtless be adjudged to the san- 
guinary devotion of Theodora, who re- 
stored the images to the Ozicntal 
church. Her inquisitors explored the 
cities and mountains of the lesser Asia, 
and the flautterers of the empress have 
affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
hundred thousand Paulicians were ex- 
tirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or 
the flames, Her guilt or merit has 
perhaps been stretched beyond the 
measure of truth; but if the account be 
alloweag, it must be presumed that 
many simple Iconoclasts were punished 
under a more odious name; and that 
some who were driven from the church, 
unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of 
heresy. 
The most furious and desperate of 
Revolt ofthe ebels are the sectaries of 
Paulicians =a religion long persecuted, 
AD. 240-880. ond at length provoked. 
In an holy cause they are no longer 
susceptible of fear or remorse: the 
justice of their arms hardens them 
against the feelings of humanity ; and 
they revenge their father’s wrongs on 
the children of their tyrants, Such 
have been the Hussites of Bohemia and 
the Calvinists of France, and such, in 


Justus justa persolvit. Simeon was not 7/Tos 


but *"Tes (the pronunciation of the two vowels 
must have been nearly the same), a great whale 
that drowned the mariners who mistook him 


ae island See likewise Cedrenus (p. 432- 
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the ninth century, were the Paulicians 
of Armenia and the adjacent provinces,* 
They were first awakened to the mas- 
sacre of a governor and bishop, who 
exercised the Imperial mandate of con- 
verting or destroying the heretics; and 
the deepest recesses of Mount Argus 
protected their independence and re- 
venge. A more dangerous and consum- 
ing flame was kindled by the persecu- 
tion of Theodora, and the revolt of 
Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com- 
manded the guards of the general of 
the East. His father had been impaled 
by the Catholic inquisitors; and re- 
ligion, or at least nature, might justify 
his desertion and revenge. Five thou- 
sand of his brethren were united by 
the same motives ; they renounced the 
allegiance of anti-christian Rome; a 
Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the 
caliph; and the commander of the 
faithful extended his sceptre to the im- 
placable encmy of the Greeks. In the 
mountains between Siwas ho paulicians 
and Trebizond he founded ‘rtify Tephrice 
or fortified the city of Tephrice,? which 
is still occupied by a fierce and licen- 
tious people, and the neighbouring 
hills were covered with the Paulician 
fugitives, who now reconciled the use 
of the Bible and the sword. During 
more than thirty years Asia was 
afflicted by the calamitics of foreign 
and domestic war: in their hostile in- 
roads the disciples of St. Paul were 
joined with those of Mahomet; and 
the peaceful Christians, the aged parent 
and tender virgin, who were delivered 
into barbarous servitude, might justly 
accuse the intolerant spirit of their 
sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, 
so intolerable the shame, that even the 
dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, 
was compelled to march in person 
against the Paulicians: he was defeated 
under the walls of Samosata; and tho 
Roman emperor fled before the heretics 

1 Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764), the continuator 
of Theophanes (1. iv. c. 4, p. 103, 104), Cedrenus 
(p 541, 542, 545), and Zonaras (tom fi 1 xv) 
p. 156), describes the revolt and exploits of 
Carbeas and his Paulicians. 

2 Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. 
ii )is probably the only Frank who has visited 
the independent barbarians of Tephrice, now 


Divrigni, from whom he fortunately escaped in 
the train of a Turkish officer. 
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whom his mother had condemned to 
the flames, The Saracens fought under 
the same banners, but the victory was 
ascribed to Carbeas; and the captive 
generals, with more than an hundred 
tribunes, were either released by his 
avarice, or tortured by his fanaticism. 
The valour and ambition of Chry- 
socheir,' his successor, embraced a 
wider circle of rapine and revenge. In 
alhance with his faithful Moslems, he 
boldly penetrated into the heart of 
Asia ; the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown ; 
The Paulicians the edicts of persecution 
pillage Asia were answered by thie 
Minor pillage of Nice and Nico- 
media, of Ancyra and Kphesus; nor 
could the apostle St. John protect from 
violation his city and sepulchre. The 
cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a 
stable for mules and horses; and the 
Paulicians vied with the Saracens in 
their contempt and abhorrence of images 
and relics, It is not unpleasing to ob- 
serve the triumph of rebellion over the 
same despotism which has disdained 
the prayers of an injured people. The 
Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, was 
reduced to sue for peace, to offer a 
ransom for the captives, and to request, 
in the language of moderation and 
charity, that Chrysocheir would spare 
his fellow-Christians, and content him- 
self with a royal donative of gold and 
silver and silk garments. “If the 
emperor,” replied the insolent fanatic, 
‘Sbe dosirous of peace, let him abdicate 
the East, and reign without molestation 
in the West. If he refuse, the servants 
of the Lord will precipitate him from 
the throne.” The reluctant Basil sus- 
pended the treaty, accepted the defi- 
ance, and led his army into the land of 
heresy, which he wasted with fire and 
sword. The open country of the 
Paulicians was exposed to the same 
calamities which they had inflicted ; 
but when he had explored the strength 
of Tephrice, the multitude of the bar- 


1In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius 
(Chron. p. 67-70, edit. Venet.) has exposed the 
nakedness of the empire. Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil. c. 37-48, p 166-171) 
has displayed the glory of his grandfather. 
Cedrenus (p 570-578) is without their passions 
or their knowledge. 
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barians, and the ample magazines of 
arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
sigh from the hopeless siege. On his 
return to Constantinople he Jaboured, 
by the foundation of convents and 
churches, to secure the aid of his 
celestial patrons, of Michael the arch- 
angel and the prophet Elijah; and it 
was his daily prayer that he might live 
to transpierce, with three arrows, the 
head of his impious adversary. Beyond 
his expectations, the wish was accom- 
plished : after a successful inroad, Chry- 
socheir was surprised and slain in his 
retreat ; and the rebel’s head was tri- 
umphantly presenced at the foot of the 
throne. On the reception of this 
welcome trophy, Basil instantly called 
for his bow, discharged the arrows with 
unciring aim, and accepted the applause 
of the court, who hailed the victory of 
the royal archer. With Chrysocheir, 
the glory of the Paulicians 
faded and withered :? on 
the second expedition of the emperor, 
the impregnable Tephiice was deserted 
by the heretics, who sued for mercy or 
escaped to the borders, The city was 
ruined, but the spirit of independence 
survived in the mountains: the Paul- 
iclans defended, above a century, their 
religion and hberty, infested the Roman 
limits, and maintained their perpetual 
alliance with the enemies of the gmpire 
and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, Constantine — sur- 

Their trans- 
named Copronymus by plantation from 
the worshippers of 1m- Armenia to 

Thrace 

ages, had made an ex- 

pedition into Armenia, and found, in 
the cities of Melitene and Theodosi- 
opolis, a great number of Paulicians, 
his kindred heretics. As a favour or 
punishment, he transplanted them from 
the banks of the Euphrates to Con- 
stantinople and Thrace; and by this 
emigration their doctrine was intro- 
duced and diffused in Europe.? If the 


* Swawsaparvdn rica 4 avboica THs Ts0- 
pixiis sdavdpia. How elegant is the Greek 
tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! 

2 Copronymus transported his, cvyysyeis, 
heretics; and thus trAarustn 4 alpsois rae 
TavA:xievey, says Cedrenus (p. 468), who has. 


copied the annals of Theophanes. 
3 Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months 
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sectaries of the metropolis were soon 
mingled with the promiscuous mass, 
those of the countfy struck a deep root 
in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of 
Thrace resisted the storms of persecu- 
tion, maintained a secret correspondence 
with their Armenian brethren, and gave 
aid and comfont to their preachers, who 
solicited, not without success, the infant 
faith of the Bulgarians.3 In the tenth 
century, they were restored and multi- 
plied by a more powerful colony, which 
John Zimisces' transported from the 
Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount 
Hemus. ‘The Oriental clergy who 
would have preferred the destruction, 
impatiently sighed for the absence, of 
the Manichzans . the warlike emperor 
had felt and esteemed their valour: 
their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief; but, on the 
side of the Danube, against the barba- 
rians of Scythia, their service might be 
useful, and their loss would be degsir- 
able. Their exile in a distant land was 
softencd by a free toleration: the 
Paulicians held the city of Philyppopolis 
and the keys of Thrace ; the Catholics 
were their subjects; the Jacobite emi- 
grants their associates: they occupied 
a line of villages and castles in Mace- 
donia aud Epirus; and many native 
Bulgarians were associated to the com- 
muniomof arms and heresy. As long 
as they were awed by power and 
treated with moderation, their volun- 
tary bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the empire; and the courage 
of these dogs, ever greedy of war, ever 
thirsty of human blood, is noticed with 
astonishment, and almost with re- 
proach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. 
The same spirit rendered them arrogant 
and contumacious: they were easily 
provoked by caprice or injury; and 
their privileges were often violated by 
the faithless bigotry of the government 
and clergy. In the midst of the 


at Tephrice (a.p. 870) for the ransom of 
captives (p. 764), was informed of their 
intended missions and addressed his preserva- 
tive, the Historia Manicheorum, to the new 
archbishop of the Bulgarians (p. 754). 

1 The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites 
transplanted by John Zimisces (a.D. 970) from 
Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zonaras 
(tom. if. 1. xvii. p. 209) and Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad, 1. xiv p. 450, &c.) 
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Norman war, two thousand five hun- 
dred Manichzans deserted the standard 
of Alexius Comnenus,’ and retired to 
their native homes. He dissembled 
till the moment of revenge ; invited the 
chiefs to a friendly conference; and 
punished the innocent and the guilty 
by imprisonment, confiscation, and 
baptism. In an interval of pence, the 
emperor undertook the pious office of 
reconciling them to the church and 
state: his winter-quarters were fixed 
at Philippopolis; and the thirtcenth 
apostle, as he is styled by his pious 
daughter, consumed whole days and 
nights in theological contioversy. His 
arguments were fortificd, ther obstin- 
acy was melted, by the honours and 
rewards which he bestowed on the 
most eminent proselytes; and a new 
city surrounded with gardens, enriched 
with immunities, and digmfed with 
his own name, was founded by Alexius, 
for the residence of his vulgar converts. 
The important station of Philppopolis 
was wrested from their hands; the con- 
tumacious leaders were secured in a 
dungeon, or banished from their coun- 
try ; and ther lives were spared by the 
prudence, rather than the mercy, of an 
emperor, at whose command a poor and 
solitary heretic was burnt alive before 
the church of St. Sophia.? But the 
proud hope of eradicating the prejudices 
of a nation was speedily overturned by 
the invincible zeal of the Paulicians, 
who ceased to dissemble or refused to 
obey. After the departure and death 
of Alexius, they soon resumed their 
civil and religious laws. In the begin. 
ning of the thirteenth century, their 
pope or primate (a manifest corruption) 
resided on the confines of Bulgaria, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed, 
by his vicars, the filial congregations 
of Italy and France.3 From that era, 


1 The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (Il. v p 
131, 1. vi. p. 154, 155, 1 xiv. p 450-457, with the 
Annotations of Ducange) records the transac- 
tions of her apostolic father with the Mani- 
chwans, whose abominable heresy she was 
desirous of refuting. 

2 Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogo- 
miles, a sect of Gnostics, who soon vanished 
(Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1 xv p. 486-494 
Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420) 

8 Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This 
passage of our English historian is alleged by 
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a minute scrutiny might prolong and 
perpetuate the chain of tradition. At 
the end of the last age, the sect or 
colony still inhabited the valleys of 
Mount Hemus, where their ignorance 
and poverty were more frequently tor- 
mented by the Greek clergy than by 
the Turkish government. The modern 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their 
origin; and their religion is disgraced 
by the worship of the cross, and the 
practice of bloody sacrifice, which some 
captives have imported from the wilds 
of Tartary.' 
In the West, the first teachers of the 
heir introduc: Manichean theology had 
tion intoItaly been repulsed by the 
end France people, or suppressed by 
the prince. The favour and success of 
the Paulicians in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries must be imputed to 
the strong, though secret, discontent 
which armed the most pious Cinistians 
against the church of Rome. Her 
avarice was oppressive, her despotism 
odious: less degenerate perhaps than 
the Greeks im the worship of saints and 
images, her innovations were more 
rapid and svandalous: she had rigor- 
ously defined and imposed the doctrine 
of transubstantiation : the lives of the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and 
the Eastern bishops might pass for the 
successors of the apostles, if they were 
compared with the lordly prelates, who 
wielded by turns the crosicr, thesceptre, 
and the sword. Three different roads 
might introduce the Paulicians into the 
heart of Europe. After the conversion 
of Hungary, the pilgrims who visited 
Jerusalem might safely follow the course 
of the Danube: in their journey and 
return they passed through Philippo- 
polis; and the sectaries, disguising 
their name and heresy, might accom- 
pany the French or German caravans 
to their respective countrics. The 
trade and dominion of Venice pervaded 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the hos. 
pitable republic opened her bosom to 
foreigners of every climate and religion. 
Under the Byzantine standard, the 


Ducange in an excellent note on Villehardouin 
(No. 208), who found the Paulicians at Philip- 
popolis the friends of the Bulgarians. 

2 See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio 
Ottomano, p. 24. 
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Paulicians were often transported to 
the Greek provinces of Italy and Sicily: 
in peace and war they freely conversed 
with strangers and natives, and their 
opinions were eilently propagated in 
Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms be- 
yond the Alps.* It was soon discovered 
that many thousand Catholics of every 
rank, and of either sex, had embraced 
the Manichan heresy ; and the flames 
which consumed twelve canons of Or- 
leans was the first act and signal of 
persecution, The Bulgarians,? a name 
so innocent in its origin, so odious in 
its application, spread their branches 
over the face of Europe. United in 
common hatred of idolatry and Rome, 
they were connected by a form of epis- 
copal and presbyterian government ; 
their various sects were discriminated 
by some famter or darker shades of 
theology ; but they generally agreed in 
the two principles, the contempt of the 
Old Testament, and the denial of the 
body of Christ, either on the cross or 
in the eucharst. A confession of 
simple worship and blameless manners 
1s extorted fiom their enennes ; and so 
high was their standard of perfection, 
that the increasing congregations were 
divided into two classes of disciples, of 
those who practised, and of those who 
aspired. It was in the country of the 
Albigeois,? in the southern prov¥inces of 


1 The introduction of the Pauhcvians into 
Italy and France is amply discussed by Mura- 
tori (Antiquitat Italiss medi Advi, tom v dis- 
sert. lx p. 81-152), and Mosheim (p 379 382, 
419-422). Yet both have overlooked a curious 
passage of William the Apulan, who clearly 
describes them in a battle between the Greeks 
and Normans, A.D. 1040 (in Murator, Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. v p. 256): 

Cum Grecis aderant quidam, quos pessimus 
error, 

Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to 

make them a kind of Sabellians or Patripas- 

siang. 

2 Bulgari, Boulgres, Bougres, 9 national ap- 
pellation, has been applied by the French as a 
term of reproach to usurpers and unnatural 
sinners. The Paterini, or Patelins, has been 
made to signify a smooth and flattering hy- 
pocrite, such as U’Avocat Paitelin of that original 
and pleasant farce (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. 
medi et infimi Avi) The Manichsans were 
likewise named Cathar, or the pure, by corrup- 
tion Gazanr, &c. 

3 Of the laws, crusade, and persecution 
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France, that the Paulicians were most 
: tion or “ePply implanted 3 and the 
the Albigeots. Same vicissitudes of 
A.D 1200, @. martyrdom and revenge 

which had been displayed in the neigh- 

bourhood of the Euphrates, were re- 
peated in the thirteenth century on the 
banks of the Rhéne. The laws of the 

Eastern emperors were revived by 

Frederic the Second. The insurgents 

of Tephrice were represented by the 

barons and cities of Languedoc: Pope 

Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary 

fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty 

alone that her soldiers could equal the 
heroes of the Crusades, and the cruelty 
of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the Inquisition ;' an office 
more adapted to confirm, than to refute, 
the belief of an evil principle. The 
visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or 
Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and 
sword ; and the bleeding remnant es- 
caped by flight, concealment, or Cath- 
olic conformity. But the invincible 
spirié which they had kimdled still 
lived and breathed in the Western 
world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent suc- 
cession was preserved of the disciples 
of St. Paul; who protested against the 
tyranny of Rome, embraced the Buble 
us the rule of faith, and purified their 
creed from all the visions of the Gnostic 
theology.* The struggles of Wickliff 


against the Albigeois, a just, though general, 
idea 1s expressed by Mosheim(p 477-481). The 
detail may be found in the ecclesiastical his- 
torians, ancient and modern, Catholics and 
Protestants, and amongst these Fleury is the 
most impartial and moderate. 

1 The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the In- 
quisition of Tholouse(a p. 1307-1323) have been 
published by Limborch (Amstelodami, 1692), 
with a previous history of the Inquisition in 
general They deserved a@ more learned and 
critical editor. As we must not calumniate 
even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, 
that of a list of criminals which fills nineteen 
folio pages, only fifteen men and four women 
were delivered to the secular arm. 


* The popularity of ‘‘ Milner’s History of the 
Church” with some readers, may make it 
proper to observe, that his attempt to excul- 
pate the Paulicians from the charge of Gnosti- 
cism or Manicheism is in direct defiance, if not 
in ignorance, of all the original authorities 
Gibbon himself, it appears, was not acquainted 
with the work of Photius, ‘Contra Manicheos 
Repullulantes,” the first book of which was 
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in England, of Huss in Bohemia, were 
premature and ineffectual; but the 
names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, 
are pronounced with gratitude as the 
deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the 
degree of their merit and gy rscter and 
the value of their refor- consequences of 
mation, will prudently ‘2* Beformation. 
ask from what articles of faith, above 
or against our reason, they have en- 
franchised the Christians ; for such en- 
franchisement 1s doubtless a bencfit so 
far as it may be compatible with truth 
and piety. After a fair discussion we 
shall rather be surprised by the tiinid- 
ity, than scandaliscd by the freedom, 
of our first reformers,' With the Jews, 
they adopted the belief and defence of 
all the Hebrew Scriptures, with all 
their prodiuies, fiom the garden of 
Eden to the visions of the prophet 
Daniel ; and they were bound, hke the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews 
and abolition of a divine law. In the 
great mysteries of the Trinity and In- 
carnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox. they freely adopted the 
theology of the four, or the six first 
councils; and with the Athanasian 
creed, they pronounced the eternal 
damnation of all who did not believe the 
Cathohe faith. Transubstantiation, the 
invisible change of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, 1s a 
tenet that may defy the power of argu- 
ment and pleasantry ; but instead of 
consulting the evidence of their senses, 
of their sight, their feeling, and their 
taste, the first Protestants were en- 
tangled in their own scruples, and 
awed by the words of Jesus in the in- 
stitution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a 
real, presence of Christ in the cu- 
charist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, 


1 The opinions and proceedings of the re. 
formers are exposed in the second part of the 
general history of Mosheim, but tha balance, 
which he has held w.th so clear an eye, and 80 
steady an hand, begins to incline in favour of 
his Lutheran brethren. 


edited by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, 
pars ii. p. 349, 375, the whole by Wolf, in his 
Anecdota Greeca. Hamburg, 1722 Compare 
a very sensible tract, Letter to Rev. 8 R 
Maitland, by J. G. Dowling, M A. London, 
1835.—M. 
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that it is no more than a spiritual com-|in the absence of all visible objects, 


munion, a simple memorial, has slowly 
prevailed in the reformed churches.' 
But the loss of one mystery was amply 
compensated by the stupendous doc- 
trines of original sin, redemption, faith, 
grace, and predestination, which have 
heen strained from the epistles of St. 
Paul. These subtle questions had most 
assuredly been prepared by the fathers 
and schoolmen ; but the final improve- 
ment and popular use may be attri- 
buted to the first reformers, who en- 
forced them as the absolute and essen- 
tial terms of salvation. Hitherto the 
woight of supernatural belief inclines 
against the Protestants; and many a 
sober Christian would rather admit that 
a wafer 1s God, than that God 18 a cruel 
and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his 
rivals are solid and important ; and the 
philosopher must own his obligations to 
these fearless enthusiasts.? I, By their 
hands the lofty fabric of superstition, 
from the abuse of indulgences to the in- 
tercession of the Virgin, has been 
levelled with the ground, Myriads of 
both sexes of the monastic profession 
were restored to the liberty and labours 
of social life. An hierarchy of saints 
and angels, of imperfect and subordinate 
deitics, were stripped of their temporal 
power, and reduced to the enjoyment 
of celestial happiness : their images and 
relics were banished from the church ; 
and the credulity of the people was no 
longer nourished with the daily repeti- 
tion of miracles and visions. The 1mita- 
tion of paganism was supplied by a pure 
and spiritual worship of prayer and 
thanksgiving, the most worthy of man, 
the least unworthy of the Deity. It 
only remains to observe, whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with 
popular devotion ; whether the vulgar, 


1 Under Edward VI. our reformation was 
more bold and perfect , but in the fundamental 
articles of the church of England, a strong and 
explicit declaration against the real presence 
was obliterated in the original copy, to please 
the people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Eliza- 
beth (Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol 
ii, p. 82, 228, 802). 

2 “Had it not been for such men as Luther 
and myself,” said the fanatic Whiston to 
Halley the philosopher, “you would now be 
kneeling before an image of St. Winifred.” 


will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or 
insensibly subside in languor and in- 
difference. II. The chain of authority 
was broken, which restrains the bigot 
from thinking as he pleases, and the 
slave from speaking as he thinks: the 
popes, fathers, and councils, were no 
longer the supreme and infallible judges 
of the world ; and each Christian was 
taught to acknowledge no law but the 
Scriptures, no interpreter but his own 
conscience. This freedom, however, 
was the consequence, rather than the 
design, of the Reformation. The patriot 
reformers were ainbitious of succeeding 
the tyrants whom they had dethroned. 
They imposed with equal rigour their 
creeds and confessions ; they asserted 
the right of the magistrate to punish 
heretics with death. The pious or 
personal animosity of Calvin proscribed 
in Servetus' the guilt of his own re- 
bellion ;? and the flames of Smithfield, 
in which he was afterwards consumed, 
had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal of Cranmer.* The nature 


1 The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire 
Critique of Chauffepi¢ is the best account which 
I have seen of this shameful transaction See 
hkewise the Abbé d’Aitigny, Nouveaux Me- 
moires d'Histoire, &c , tom ii. p 55-154 

2 Iam more deeply scandalised at the single 
execution of Servetus, than at the hecatombs 
which have blazed in the Auto da Fés & Spain 
and Portugal 1 The zeal of Calvin seems to 
have been envenomed by personal inalice, and 
perhaps envy. He accused his adversary before 
their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, 
and betrayed for his destruction, the sacred trust 
of a private correspondence 2 The deed of 
cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of 
danger to the church or state In his passage 
through Geneva, Servetus was an harmles® 
stranger, who neither preached, nor printed, 
nor made proselytes. 3 A Catholic inquisitor 
yields the same obedience which he requires, 
but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as 
he would be done by; a rule which I read ina 
moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. 
p. 93, edit. Battie), four hundred years before 


the publication of the Gospel.” “A réeyovrts 
Up eripuv cpyitseds, TavTa rots adore wer 
WOustTh. 

3 See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense 


* Gibbon has not accurately rendered the 
sense of this passage, which does not contain 
the maxim of charity, Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you, but simply the 
maxim of justice. Do not to others that which 
would offend you if they should do it to you. 
—-G. 
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of the tiger was the same, but he was 
gradually deprived of his teeth and 
fangs. A spirituel and temporal king- 
dom was possessed by the Roman 
pontiff: the Protestant doctors were 
subjects of an humble rank, without 
revenue or jurisdiction. is decrees 
were consecrated by the antiquity of 
the Catholic church: their arguments 
and disputes were submitted to the 
people; and their appeal to private 
judgment was accepted beyond their 
wishes, by cutiosity and enthusiasm. 
Since the days of Luther and Calvin, a 
secret reformation has been silently 
working 1n the bosom of the reformed 
churches; many weeds of prejudice 
were eradicated ; and the disciples ot 
Erasmus' diffused a spirit of freedom 
and moderation. The hberty of con- 
scicnce has been claimed as a common 
benefit, an inalienable right .7 the free 
governinents of Holland3 and England+ 


and humanity of the young king were oppressed 
by the authority of the primate 

1 Erasmus may be considered as the father of 
rational theology After a slumber of an hun- 
dred years, it was revived by the Arminians of 
Holland, Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clere in 
England by Chillingworth, the latitudinarians 
cf Cambridge (Burnet, Hist of own Times, vol 
i. p 261-268 octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, 
Hoadly, dc 

2] am sorry to observe, that the three 
writers ofgthe last age, by whom the rights of 
toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philo- 
sophers. 

% See the excellent chapter of Sir William 
Temple on the Religion of the United Pro- 
vinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (de 
Rebus Belgicis, Annal 1 i p. 18,14, edit in 
12nio ), who approves the Imperial laws of 
persecution, and only condemns the bloody 
tribunal of the inquisition 

4Sir William Blackstone (Commentarics, 
vol. iv p 53, 54) explains the law of England 
ag it was fixed at the Revolution. The excep- 
tions of Papists, and of those who deny the 
Trinity, would still leave a tolerable scope for 
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introduced the practice of toleration ; 
and the narrow allowance of the laws 
has been enlarged by the prudence and 
humanity of the times. In the exercise, 
the mind has understood the limits of 
its powers, and the words and shadows 
that might amuse the child can no 
longer satisfy his manly reason. The 
volumes of controversy are overspread 
with cobwebs: the doctrine of a 
Protestant church 1s far removed from 
the knowledge or belief of its private 
members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, 
the articles of faith, are subscribed with 
a sigh, or asmile, by the modern clergy. 
Yet the frends of Christianity are 
alarmed at the boundless impulse of 
inquiry and scepticism. The predic- 
tions of the Catholics are accomplished : 
the web of mystery is unravelled by the 
Armmuans, Arians, and Socinians, 
whose numbers must not be computed 
from their separate congregations ; and 
the pillais of Revelation are shaken by 
those men who preserve the name with- 
out the substance of religion, who in- 
dulge the licence without the temper of 
philosophy. ‘* 


persecution, if the national spirit were not 
more effectual than an hundred statutes 

1 I shall recommend to public animadversion 
two passages in Dr Priestley, which betray the 
ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the first 
of these (Hist. of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, vol. 1 p 275, 276) the priest, at the 
second (vol. ii, p. 484) the magistrate, may 
tremble! 


* There is something ludicrous, if it were not 
offensive, in Gibbon holding up to ‘ public 
animadversion” the opinions of any believer 
in Christianity, however imperfect his creed. 
The observations which the whole of this 
passage on the effects of the reformation, in 
which much truth and justice is mingled with 
much prejudice, would suggest, could not 
possibly be compressed into a note , and would 
indeed embrace the whole religious and irre 
ligious history of the time which has elapsed 
since Gibbon wrote —M. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


THE BULGARIANS—ORIGIN, MIGRATIONS, AND SETTLEMENT OF THE HUNGARIANS 
-~~THEIR INROADS IN THE EAST AND WEST—THE MONARCHY OF RUSSIA— 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRADE--WARS OF THE RUSSIANS AGAINST THE GREEK 
EMPIRE-—-CONVERSION OF THE BARBARIANS. 


Unper the reign of Constantine the 
grandson of Heraclius, the ancient 
barrier of the Danube, so often violated 
and so often restored, was irretrievably 
swept away by a new deluge of bar- 
barians. Their progress was favoured 
by the caliphs, their unknown and acci- 
dental auniliarics : the Roman legions 
were occupied in Asia; and after the 
loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the 
Cesars were twice reduced to the 
danger and disgrace of defending their 
capital against the Saracens. If, im the 
account of this interestiug pcople, 1 
have deviated from the strict and 
original line of my undertaking, the 
merit of the subject will hide my trans- 
gression, or solicit my excuse. In the 
East, in the West, in war, in religion, 
in science, in their prosperity, and m 
their decay, the Aralians press them- 
selves on our curiosity: the first over- 
throw of the church and empire of the 
Greeks may be imputed to their arms ; 
and the disciples of Mahomet still hold 
the civil and religious sceptre of the 
Oriental world. But the same labour 
would be unworthily bestowed on the 
swarins of savages, who between the 
seventh arid the twelfth century, de- 
scended from the plains of Scythia, in 
transient inroad, or perpetual emigra- 
tion.?. Their names are uncouth, their 
origins doubtful, their actions obscure, 
their superstition was blind, their valour 
brutal, and the uniformity of their 


1 All the passages of the Byzantine history 
which relate to the barbarians are compiled, 
methodised, and transcribed, in a Latin version, 
by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his 
** Memoriw Populorum, ad Danubium, Pontum 
Euxinum, Paludem Meotidem, Caucasum, 
Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones 
incolentium.” Petropoli, 1771-1779: in four 
tomes, or six volumes, in éto. But the fashion 
has not enhanced the price of these raw 
materials. 


public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence, nor refined by 
policy. The majesty of the Byzantine 
throne repelled and survived their dis- 
orderly attacks; the greater part of 
these barbarians has disappeared with- 
out leaving any memorial of their 
existence, and the despicable remnant 
continues, and may long continuc, to 
groan under the dominion of a foreign 
tyrant. From the antiquities of, I. 
Bulgarians, II. Hungarians, and III. 
ftussians, T shall content myself with 
selecting such facts as yet deserve to be 
remembered, The conquests of the IV. 
Normans, and the monarchy of the V. 
Turks, will naturally terminate in the 
memorable Crusades to the Holy Land, 
and the double fall of the city and em- 
pire of Constantine. 

I, In his march to Italy, Theodoric* 
the Ostrogoth, had giigration of 
trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. 
the Bulgarians. After “? 60 4c 
this defeat, the name and the nation 
are lost during a century and a half; 
and it may be suspected that the same 
or a similar appellation was revived by 
strange colonies from the Borysthenes, 
the Tanais, or the Volga. <A king of 
the ancient Bulgaria? bequeathed to his 
five sons a last lesson of moderation and 
concord. It was received as youth has 
ever received the counsels of age and 
experience: the five princes buried ' 
their father ; divided his subjects and 
cattle ; forgot his advice; separated 
from each other; and wandered in 
quest of fortune, till we find the most 
adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 

1 Hist. vol. vii. p. 18. 

2 Theophanes, p. 296-299. Anastasius, p. 
118, Nicephorus, C.P. p. 22, 23. Theophanes 
places the old Bulgaria on the banks of the 


Atell or Volga; but he deprives himself of all 
geographical credit, by discharging that river 


: into the Euxine Sea. 
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the protection of the exarchof Ravenna." 
But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impeli8d towards the capital. 
The modern Bulgaria, along thesouthern 
banks of the Danube, was stamped with 
the name and image which it has re- 
tained to the present hour: the new 
conquerors successively acquired, by 
war or treaty, the Roman provinces 
of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two 
Epirus’ ;? the ecclesiastical supremacy 
was translated from the native city of 
Justinian ; and in their prosperous age, 
the obscure town of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, was honoured with the throne 
of a king and a patriarch.3 The un- 
questionable evidence of language attests 
the descent of the Bulgarians from the 
original stock of the Sclavomian, or 
more properly Slavonian, race ;4 and 
the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, 
Rascians, Croatians, Walachians,> &c., 


4 Paul Diacon. de Gestis Langobard, 1 v c. 
29, p 881, 882. The apparent difference be- 
tween the Lombard historian and the above. 
mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by 
Yamillo Pellegrino (de Ducatfi Beneventano, 
dissert. vii. in the Scriptores Rerum Ital tom 
v p 186, 187) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italie 
medi ALvi, p 278, &c) This Bulgarian colony 
was planted in a vacant district of Samnium, 
and learned the Latin, without forgetting their 
native language. 


2 ‘these provinces of the Greek idiom and 
empiie age assigned to the Bulgarian kingdom 
in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction be- 
tween the patriarchs of Rome and Constanti- 
nople (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.p. 869, No. 
75. 


3 The situation and royalty of Lyehnidus, or 
Achrida, are clearly expressed in Cedrenus 
(p 713). The removal of an archbishop or 
patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, 
and at length to Ternovo, has produced some 
perplexity in the ideas or language of the 
Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 ii.c 2 p. 14, 
15, Thomassin, Discipline de l’Eglise, tom i. 1 
i. c. 19-28); and a Frenchman (D’Anville) is 
more accurately skilled in the geography of 
their own country (Hist. de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom xxxi ). 


# Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms 
the identity of the language of the Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarvans, Poles, (de 
Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283), and elsewhere of 
the Bohemians (1. fi. p 38). The same author 
has marked the separate idiom of the Hun- 
garians. 


5 See the workof John Christopher de Jordan, 
de Originibus Sclavicis, Vindobonw», 1745, in 
four parts, or two volumes in folio. His col- 
lections and researches are useful to elucidate 
the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent 
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followed either the standard or the 
example of the leading tmbe. From 
the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state 
of captives, or subjects, or allies, or 
enemies, of the Greek empire, they 
overspread the land ; and the national 
appellation of the sLavEs' has been de- 
graded by chance or malice from the 
signification of glory to that of servi- 
tude. Among these colonies, the Chro- 
batians,3 or Croats, who now attend the 
motions of an Austrian army, are the 
descendants of a mighty 
Croats or 


people, the conquerors gclavonians of 
and sovereigns of Dal- Dalmatia. 
AD 900. & 


matia. The maritime 
cities, and of these the infant republic 
of Ragusa, implored the aid and instruc- 
tions of the Byzantine court : they were 
advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a small acknowledgment of 
their fidelity to the Roman Empire, 
and to appease, by an annual tribute, 
the wrath of these irresistible bar- 
barians. The kingdom of Croatia was 
shared by eleven Zoupcans, or feudatory 
lords; and their united forces were 
numbered at sixty thousand horse and 
one hundred thousand foot. A long 
sea-coast, indented with capacious har- 
bours, covered with a string of islands, 
and almost in sight of the Italian shores, 


countries ; but his plan is narrow, his style 
barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic 
counsellor is not free from the prejudices of a 
Bohemian. 


1 Jordan subscribes to the well known and 
probable derivation from Slava, laus, gloria, a 
word of familiar use in the different dialects 
and parts of speech, and which forms the ter- 
mination of the most illustrious names (de 
Originibus Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40, pars iv p 
101, 102). 

2 This conversion of a national into an ap- 
pellative name appears to have arisen in the 
eighth century, in the Oriental France, where 
the princes and bishops were rich in Sclavonian 
captives, not of the Bohemian (exclaims 
Jordan), but of Sorabian race. From thence 
the word was extended to general use, to the 
modern languages, and even to the style of the 
lost Byzantines (see the Greek and Latin 
Glossaries of Ducange). The confusion of the 
2spGAos, or Servianus, with the Latin Serv, was 
still more fortunate and familiar (Constant 
Porphyr. de administrando Imperio, c. 32, p. 
99). 

3 The Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
most accurate for his own times, most fabulous 
for preceding ages, describes the Sclavonians of 
Dalmatia (c. 29 36) 
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disposed both the natives and strangers 
to the practice of navigation. The 
boats or brigantines of the Croats were 
constructed after the fashion of the old 
Liburnians; one hundred and eighty 
vessels may excite the idea of a respect- 
able navy ; but our seamen will smile 
at the allowance of ten, or twenty, or 
forty, men for each of these ships of 
war. They were gradually converted 
to the more honourable service of com- 
merce; yet the Sclavonian pirates were 
still frequent and dangerous; and it 
was not before the close of the tenth 
century that the freedom and sove- 
reignty of the Gulf were effectually 
vindicated by the Venetian republic.' 
The ancestors of these Dalmatian kings 
were equally removed fiom the use and 
abuse of navigation : they dwelt in the 
White Croatia, in the inland regions of 
Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days’ 
journey, according to the Greek com- 
putation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians? was con- 
First kingdom ot ned to a narrow scope 
the Bulgarians both of time and place 

AD 6401017. Tn the nmth and tenth 
centuries, they reigned to the south of 
the Danube ; but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigra- 
tion repelled all return to the noi th and 
all progress to the west. Yet, in the 
obscure catalogue of their exploits, 
they might boast an honour which had 
hitherto been appropriated to the 
(Goths ; that of slaying in battle one of 
the successors of Augustus and Con- 
stantine. The Emperor Nicephorus had 
lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his 
life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first 
operations he advanced with boldness 
and success into the centre of Bulgaria, 
and burnt the royal court, which was 
probably no more than an edifice and 


1 See the anonymous Chronicleof the eleventh 
century, ascribed to John Sagorninus (p 94- 
102), and that composed in the fourteenth by 
the Doge, Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. xii. p. 227-230); the two oldest 
monuments of the history of Venice. 

2 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may 
be found, under the proper dates, in the Annals 
of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine 
materials are collected by Stritter (Memoris 
Populorum, tom. ii, pars fi. p. 441-647), and 
the series of their kings is disposed and settled 
by Ducange (Fam. Byzant p. 305-318). 
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village of timber. But while he 
searched the spoil and refused all offers 
of treaty, his enemies collected their 
spirits and their forces: the passes of 
retreat were insuperably barred ; and 
the trembling Nicephorus was heard to 
exclaim: ‘‘ Alas, alas! unless we could 
assume the wings of birds, we cannot 
hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair ; 
but, on the morning of the third, the 
Bulgarians surprised the camp, and the 
Roman prince, with the great officers of 
the empire, were slaughtered in their 
tents. The body of Valens had been 
saved from insult; but the head of 
Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, 
and his skull, enchased with gold, was 
often replenished in the feasts of vic- 
tory. The Greeks bewailed the dis- 
honour of the throne; but they ac- 
knowledged the just punishment of 
avarice and cruclty. This savage cup 
was deeply tinctured with the manners 
of the Scythian wildeiness ; but they 
were softened before the end of the 
same century by a peaceful intercourse 
with the Grecks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction 
of the Christian worship. The nobles 
of Bulgaria were educated in the schools 
and palace of Constantinople; and 
Simeon,’ a youth of the royal line was 
instructed in the rhetoic ofe Demos- 
thenes and the logic of Aristotle. He 
relinquished the profession of a monk 
for that of a king and wantor ; and in 
his reign, of more than forty years, 
Bulgaria assumed a rank among the 
civilised powers of the earth. The 
Greeks, whom he repeatedly attacked, 
derived a faint consolation from in- 
dulging themselves in the reproaches of 
perfidy and sacrilege. They purchased 
the aid of the Pagan Turks; but 
Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed 
the loss of the first, at a time when it 
was esteemed a victory to elude the 
arms of that formidable nation. The 
Servians were overthrown, made cap- 


1 Simeonem semi-Greecum esse aiebant, eo 
quod & pueritia Byzantu Demosthenis rhetori- 
cam et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat. Liut- 
prand, 1. iii. c 8. He says in another place, 
Simeon, fortis bellator, Bulgarise praerat; 
iar a sed vicinis Grascis valde inlinacus 

ce 2) 
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tive, and dispersed; and those who 
visited the country before their restora- 
tion could discover no more than fifty 
vagrants, without women or children, 
who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on 
the banks of the Achelous, the Greeks 
were defeated ; their horn was broken 
by the strength of the Barbaric Her- 
cules.’ He formed the siege of Con- 
stantinople ; and, in a personal confer- 
ence with the emperor, Simeon imposed 
the conditions of peace. They met 
with most jealous precautions; the 
royal galley was drawn close to an arti- 
ficial and well-fortified platform ; and 
the majesty of the purple was emulated 
by the pomp of the Bulgarian. ‘‘ Are 
you a Christian?” said the humble 
Romanus: ‘it is your duty to abstain 
from the blood of your fellow-Chris- 
tians. Has the thirst of riches seduced 
you from the blessings of peace? Sheath 
your sword, open your hand, and I will 
satiate the utmost measure of your de- 
sires.” The reconciliation was sealed 
by a domestic alhance ; the frecdom of 
trade was granted or restored ; the first 
honours of the court were secured to 
the friends of Bulgaria, above the am- 
bassadors of enemies or strangers ;? and 
her princes were dignified with the 
high and invidious title of Bas:deus, 
or emptror. But this fmendship was 
soon disturbed: after the death of 
Simeon, the nations were again im arms; 
his feeble successors were divided and 
‘extinguished ; and, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was born in the purple, deserved 
the appellation of conqueror ot the 
Bulgarians, Huis avarice was in some 


1 ——Rigidum fera dextera cornu 
Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque a fronte revellit 


Ovid (Metamorph 1x 1-100) has boldly painted 
the combat of the river-god and the hero; the 
native and the stranger. 


2 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by 
the Greek excuses, cum Christophor filam 
Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus conjugem duceret, 
Symphona, id est consonantia, scripto jura- 
mento firmata sunt, ut omnium gentium Apos- 
tuolis, id est nunciis, penes nos Bulgarorum 
Apostoli presponantur, honorentur, diligantur 
(Liutprand in Legatione, p. 482). See the 
Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
tom. i. p. 82, tom. fi. p, 429, 430, 434, 435, 443, 
444, 446, 477, with the annotations of Reiske. 
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measure gratified by a treasure of four 
hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten 
thousand pounds’ weight of gold), 
which he found in the palace of Lych- 
nidus. His cruelty inflicted a cool and 
exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand 
captives who had been guilty of the 
defence of their country. They were 
deprived of sight ; but to one of each 
hundred a single eye was left, that he 
might conduct his blind century to the 
presence of their king. Their king is 
said to have expired of grief and horror; 
the nation was awed by this terrible 
example; the Bulgarians were swept 
away from their settlements, and cir- 
cumscribed within a narrow province ; 
the surviving chiefs bequeathed to their 
children the advice of patience and the 
duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hun- 
garians first hung over 


é Emigration of 
Kurope, about nine hun- the turks or 
dred years after the Chris- Hungarians 

AD 884 


tian era, they were mis- 
taken by fear and superstition for the 
Gog and Magog of the Sciiptures, the 
signs and forerunners of the end of the 
world.t Since the introduction of Ict- 
ters, they have explored their own 
antiquitics with a strong and laudable 
impulse of patriotic curiosity.¢ Their 
rational criticism can no longer be 


1A bishop of Wurtzburg submitted this 
opinion to a reverend abbot, but he moie 
gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the church, since (sog 
signifies the root, the pride of the Heresiarchs, 
and Magog what comes from the root, the pro- 
pagation of their sects. Yet these men once 
commanded the respect of mankind (Fleury, 
Hist Eccles. tom xi p. 694, &c ). 

2 The two national authors, from whom I 
have derived the most assistance, are George 
Pray (Dissertationes ad Annales veterum Hun- 
garorum, &c., Vindobons#, 1775, in folio), and 
Stephen Katona (Hist, Critica Ducuin et Regum 
Hungariz stirpis Arpadianz, Pestini, 1778- 
1781, 5 vols in octavo) The first embraces a 
large and often conjectural space , the latter, 
by his learning, judgment, and perspicuity, de- 
serves the name of a critical historian * 


* Compare Engel, Geschichte des Ungrischen 
Reichs und seiner Nebenlander, Halle, 1797, 
and Mailath, Geschichte der Magyaren, Wien, 
1828. In an appendix to the latter work will 
be found a brief abstract of the speculations, 
for it is difficult to consider them more, which 
have been advanced by the learned, on the 
origin of the Magyar, and the Hungarian na- 
tion Compare p. 908, note.—-M. 
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amused with a vain pedigree of Attila 
and the Huns; but they complain that 
their primitive records have perished in 
the Tartar war; that the truth or fiction 
of their rustic songs 18 long since for- 
gotten; and that the fragments of a 
rude chronicle' must be paimfully re- 
conciled with the contemporary though 
foreign intelligence of the Impenal 
geographer.? Magar is the national 
and oriental denomination of the Hun- 
garians; but, among the tribes of 
Scythia, they are distingmshed by 
the Greeks under the proper and pe- 
culiar name of Z'urks, as the descend- 
ants of that mighty people who had 
conquered and reigned from China to 
the Volya The Pannonian colony pre- 
served a correspondence of trade and 
amuty with the eastern Tinks on the 
contines of Persia; and after a separa- 
tion of three hundred and fifty years, 
the missionaries of the king of Hungary 
cuscovered and visited their ancient 
country near the banks of the Volga. 
They were hospitably entertained by a 
people of Pagans and Savages who still 
bore the name of Hungarians ; conversed 
in their native tongue, recollected a 
tradition of their long-lost brethren, 
and listened with amazement to the 
marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of conversion 
was animated by the interest of con- 
sanguinity ; and one of the greatest of 
their princes had formed the generous, 
though fruitless, design, of replenishing 
the solitude of Pannoma by this do- 
mestic colony from the heart of Tar- 


1 The author of this Chronicle is styled the 
notary of king Bela Katona has assigned him 
to the twelfth century, and defends his char- 
acter agamst the hypercriticism of Pray. This 
rude annalist must have transcribed some his- 
torical records, since he could affirm with 
dignity, rejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et 
garrulo canta joculatorum In the fifteenth 
century, these fables were collected by Thuro- 
tzius, and embellished by the Italian Bonfinius 
See the Preliminary J)iscourse in the Hist 
Critica Ducum, p 7-33, 


2 See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, 
c 38, 4, 13, 38-42. Katona has nicely fixed the 
composition of this work to the years 949, 950, 
951,(p. 4-7). The critical historian (p 34-107) en- 
deayours to prove the existence, and to relate 
the actions, of a first duke Almus, the father 
of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by Constan- 
tine. 
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tary.* From this primitive country 
they were driven to the West by the 
tide of war and emigration, by the 
weight of the more distant tribes, who 
at the same time were fugitives and con- 
querors.* Reason or fortune directed 
their course towards the frontiers of 
the Roman empire; they halted in the 
usual stations along the banks of the 
great rivers; and im the territories of 
Moscow, Kiow, and Moldavia, some 
vestiges have been discovered of their 
temporary residence. In this long and 
various peregrination, they could not 
always escape the dominion of the 
stronger ; and the purity of thei blood 
was improved or sullied by the mixture 
of a forcign race: from a motive of 
compulsion, or choice, several tribes of 
the Chazars were associated to the 
standard of their ancient vassals; in- 
troduced the use of a second language ; 
and obtained by their superior renown 
the most honourable place in the front 
of battle. The military force of the 
Turks and their allies marched in seven 
equal and artificial divisions; each 
division was formed of thirty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven warriors, 
and the proportion of women, children, 
and servants, supposes and requires at 
least a million of emigrants. Their 
public counsels were directed by seven 
vayvods, or hereditary chicfs / but the 
experience of discord and weakness re- 
commended the more simple and vigor- 
ons administration of a single person. 
The sceptre, which had been declined 
by the modest Lebedias, was granted 
to the birth or merit of Almus and his 
son Arpad, and the authority of the 
supreme khan’ of the Chazars confirmed 
the engagement of the prince and 


1 Pray (Dissert p 37-39, &c ) produces and 
illustrates the original passages of the Hun- 
garian missionaries, Bonfinius and neas 
Sylvius. 


* In the deserts to the south-east of Astrakhan 
have been found the ruins of a city named 
Madchar, which proves the residence of the 
Hungarians or Magiar in those regions. Précis 
de la Géog Univ. par Malte-Brun, vol. i. p. 
853.—G. 

This is contested by Klaproth in his Travels, 
c xxi. Madschar (he states), in old Tartar, 
means ‘“‘stone building.” This was a Tartar 
city mentioned by the Mohammedan writers,— 
M. 
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people ; of the people to obey his com- 
mands, of the prince to consult their 
happiness and glory. ~ 
With this narrative we might be 
Their Fennic Yeasonably content, if the 
origin. penetration of modern 
learning had not opened a new and 
larger prospect of the antiquities of 
nations. The Hungarian language 
stands alone, and as it were insulated 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but 1t 
bears a close and clear affinity to the 
idioms of the Fennic race,' of an obsolete 
and savage race, which formerly occu- 
pied the northern regions of Asia and 
Europe.* The genuine appellation of 
Ugri or Igours is found on the western 
confines of China ;? their migration to 
the banks of the Irtish 1s attested by 
Tartar evidence ;} a sumiar name and 
language are detected in the southern 
parts of Siberia ;4 and the remains of 
the Fennic tribes are widely, though 
thinly, scattered from the sources of the 
Obi to the shores of Lapland 5 The 
consanguinity of the Hungarians and 


1 Fischer, in the Queestiones Petropolitana, 
de Origine Ungrorum, and Pray, Dissertat 1 
fi aii &, have drawn up several comparative 
tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dia- 
lects The affinity is indeed striking, but the 
lists are short , the words are purposely chosen , 
and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment 
Academ Petropol tom x p 874), that although 
the Hunggrian has adopted many Fennic words 
(annumeras voces), it essentially differs toto 
genio et natura 

2 In the region of Turfan, which is clearly 
and minutely described by the Chinese gco- 
graphers (Gaubil, Hist du Grand Gengiscan, p 
13; De Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom in p 31, 
&c ) 

3 Hist Généalogique des Tartars, par Abul- 
ghazi Bahadur Khan, partie it p 90 98. 

4 In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand 
Ives (Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
vol if p 920, 921) and Bell (Tiavels, vol i p 
174) found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood 
of Tobolsky. By the tortures of the etymo- 
logical art, Ugur and Vogud are reduced to the 
same name, the circumjacent mountains really 
bear the appellation of Uyrian, and of all the 
Fennic dialects, the Vogulian is the nearest to 
the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert i. p. 20-30 
Pray, Dissert. ii p. 31-34). 

5 The eight tribes of the Fennic race are de- 
scribed in the curious work of M. Levéque 
(Hist. des Peuples soumis & la Domination de 
la Russie, tom i p. 361-561). 

* The connection between the Magyar lan- 
guage and that of the Finnis 1s now almost 
generally admitted. Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 
p.188,&c Malte-Brun, tom vi. p. 723, &c.—M, 
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Laplanders would display the powerful 
energy of climate on the children of a 
common parent ; the lively contrast be. 
tween the bold adventurers who are in- 
toxicated with the wines of the Danube, 
and the wretched fugitives who are im- 
mersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever 
been the ruling, though too often the 
unsuccessful, passion of the Hungarians, 
who are endowed by nature with a 
vigorous constitution of soul and body." 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature 
and congealed the faculties of the Lap- 
landers; and the Arctic tribes, alone 
among the sons of men, are ignorant of 
war, and unconscious of human blood : 
a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace !? 

It 1s the observation of the Imperial 
author of the Tactics,3  Tactica and 
that all the Scythian aaa be 
hordes resembled cach  Buigarians 
other in their pastoral 4D 200. &. 
and milhtary life, that they all practised 
the same means of subsistence, and em- 
ployed the same instruments of destruc- 
tion. But he adds, that the two nations 
of Bulgarians and Hungarians were 
superior to their brethren, and similar 
to each other, in the improvements, 
however rude, of their discipline and 
government; their visible likeness de- 


2 This picture of the Hungarians and Bul- 
garians is chiefly drawn from the Tactics of 
Leo, p 796 801, and the Latin Annals, which 
aie alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, 
AD 889, &c. { 

2 Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p 6, in 
12mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, without 
success, to form a iegiment of Laplanders. 
Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus 
et pharetra, sed adversus feras (Annal. 1, iv. p. 
236) , and attempts, after the manner of Tacitus, 
to varnish with philosophy their brutal 
ignorance 

3 Leo has observed, that the government of 
the Turks was monarchical, and that their 
punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 896, 
aorsuvics xal Papeies). Rhegino (in Chron 
AD 889) mentions theft as a capital crime, and 
his jurisprudence is confirmed by the original 
code of St. Stephen (A D. 1016). If aslave were 
guilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with 
the loss of his nose, or a fine of five heifers, 
for the second, with the loss of his ears, or & 
similar fine ; for the third, with death ; which 
the freeman did not incur till the fourth offence, 
as his first penalty was the loss of liberty 
(Katona, Hist. Regum Hungar. tom i. p. 231, 
232). 
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termines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemics in one common descrip- 
tion ; and the picture may be heightened 
by some strokes from their contem- 
poraries of the tenth century. Except 
the merit and fame of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared 
vile and contemptible to these bar- 
barians, whose native fierceness was 
stimulated by the consciousness of 
numbers and freedom. The tents of 
the Hungarians were of leather, their 
garments of fur; they shaved their 
hair, and scarified their faces: m 
specch they were slow, 1n action prompt, 
in treaty perfidious ; and they shared 
the common reproach of barbarians, too 
ignorant to conceive the 1nportance of 
truth, too proud to deny or palliate the 
breach of their most solemn engage- 
ments. Their simplicity has been 
praised ; yet they abstamed only from 
the luxury they had neverknown, what- 
ever they saw, they coveted; their 
desires were ingatiate, and their sole 
industry was the hand of violence and 
1apine. By the definition of a pastoral 
nation, I have recalled a long desenip- 
tion of the economy, the warfare, and 
the government that prevail in that state 
of soulety ; I may add, that to fishing, 
aa well as to the chase, the Hungarians 
were indebted for a part of their sub- 
sistence ; and since they se/dom culti- 
vated the ground, they must, at least 
in their new settlements, have some- 
times practised a shght and unskiful 
husbandry In their emngrations, per- 
haps in their expeditions, the host was 
accompanied by thousands of sheep and 
oxen, who increased the cloud of for- 
midable dust, and afforded a constant 
and wholegome supply of milk and 
animal food. A plentiful command of 
forage was the first care of the general, 
and if the flocks and herds were secure 
of their pastures, the hardy warnor 
was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confusion of men and 
cattle that overspread the country ex- 
posed their cainp to .a nocturnal sur- 
prise, had not a still wider circuit been 
occupied by their light cavalry, per- 
petually in motion to discover and de- 
lay the approach of the enemy. After 
some experience of the Roman tactics, 
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they adopted the use of the sword and 
spear, the helmet of the soldier, and the 
iron breast-plate of his steed : but their 
native and deadly weapon was the 
Tartar bow : from the earliest infancy, 
their children and servants were ex- 
ercised in the double science of archery 
and horsemanship; their arm was 
strong ; their aim was sure: and in the 
most rapid career, they were taught to 
throw themselves backwards, and to 
shoot a volley of arrows into the aur. 
In open combat, in secret ambush, 1n 
flight, or pursuit, they were equally 
formidable: an appearance of order 
was maintained in the foremost ranks, 
but their charge was driven forwards 
by the impatient pressure of succeeding 
crowds. They pursued, headlong and 
rash, with loosened reins and_ horrific 
outcries , but, if they fled, with real or 
dissembled fear, the ardour of a pur- 
suing foe was checked and chastised by 
the same habits of irregular speed and 
sudden evolution. In the abuse of 
victory, they astonished Hope, yet 
smarting from the wounds of the 
Saracen and the Dane. mercy they 
rarcly asked, and more rarely bestowed : 
both sexes were accused as equally in- 
accessible to pity, and their appetite 
for raw flesh might countenance the 
popular tale, that they drank the blood 
and feasted on the hearts of te slain. 
Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of 
those principles of justice and humanity, 
which nature has implanted in every 
bosom. The licence of pubhe and 
private injuries was restrained by laws 
and punishments ; and in the security 
of an open camp, tlieft is the most 
tempting and most dangerous offence. 
Among the barbarians, there were 
many whose spontaneous virtue sup- 
plied their laws and corrected their 
manners, who performed the duties, 
and sympathised with the affections, of 
social life. 

Alter a long pilgrimage of flight or 
victory, the Turkish 
hordes approached the ae AE 
common limits of the the Hungarians 
French and Byzantine Sa oe 
empires. Their first conquests and 
final settlements extended on either 
side of the Danube above Vienna, be- 
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low Belgrade, and beyond the measure 
of the Roman province of Pannonia, or 
the modern kiagdom of Hungary.’ 
That ample and fertile land was loosely 
occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavo- 
nian name and tribe, which were driven 
by the invaders into the compass of a 
harrow province. Charlemagne had 
stretched a vague and nominal empire 
as far as the edge of Transylvania; but, 
after the failure of his legitimate line, 
the dukes of Moravia forgot their 
obedience and tribute to the monarchs 
of Oriental France. The bastard Ar- 
nulph was provoked to invite the arms 
of the Turks: they rushed through the 
real or figurative wall, which his indis- 
cretion had thrown open; and the king 
of Germany has been just!y reproached 
as a traitor to the e1vil and ecclesias- 
tical society of the Christians During 
the life of Arnulph, the Hungarians 
were checked by gratitude or fear; but 
in the infancy of his son Lewis they 
discovered and invaded Bavaiia; and 
such was their Scythian speed, that in 
a single day a circuit of fifty miles was 
stripped and consumed In the battle of 
Augsburgh the Christians maintamed 
their advantage till the seventh hour 
of the day: they were deceived and 
vanquished by the flying stratagems of 
the Turkish cavalry. The conflayration 
spread gver the provinces of Bavania, 
Swabia, and Franconia ; and the Hun- 
garians? promoted the reign of anarchy, 
by foreing the stoutest barons to dis- 
cipline their vassals and fortify their 
castles The origin of walled towns 1s 
ascribed to this calamitous period ; nor 
could any distance be secured against 
an enemy, who, almost at the same 
instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and the city of 
Bremen, on the shores of the northein 
ocean. Above thirty years the (er- 
manic empire, or kingdom, was subject 
to the ignominy of tribute; and resist- 
me See Katona, Hist Ducum Hungar p 321- 

4 

2 Hungarorum gens, cujus omnes fere na- 
tiones experts sevitiath, &c , 1s the preface of 
Liutprand (1 i. 2), who frequently expatiates 
on the calamaties of hisown times Seel i c 
5, l. fi c 1, 2,4, 5,6,7,1 in ¢ 1,&¢, L vic 
8, 15, in Legat. p 485. Haus colours are glaring, 


but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi 
and Muratori. 
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ance was disarmed by the menacc, the 
serious and effectual menace, of diag- 
ging the women and children into cap- 
tivity, and of slaughtering the males 
above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to follow 
the Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but 
I must observe with surprise, that the 
southern provinces of France were 
blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, 
behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at 
the approach of these formidable 
strangers. The vicinity of Ituly had 
tempted their early inroads ; but, from 
their camp on the Brenta, they beheld 
with some terror the apparent strength 
and populousness of the new-discovei ced 
country. They requested leave to re- 
tire; their request was proudly rejected 
by the Itahan king; and the lives of 
twenty thousand Christians pail the 
forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness. 
Among the cities of the West, the royal 
Pavia was conspicuous in fame and 
splendour; and the pre-eminence of 
Rome itself was only de:1ved from the 
relics of the apostles. The Hungarians 
appeared ; Pavia was in flames ; forty- 
three churches were consumed ; and, 
after the massacre of the people, they 
spared about two hundred wretches, 
who had gathered some bushels of gold 
and silver (a vague exaggeration) from 
the smoking ruins of their country. In 
these annual excursions from the Alps 
to the neighbourhood of Rome and 
Capua, the churches that yet escaped 
resounded with a fearful litany: ‘‘O! 
save and deliver us from the arrows of 
the Hungarians!” But the saints were 
deaf or mexorable; and the torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by 
the extreme land of Calabria,- A com- 

1 The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, 
and Toxus, are critically ulustrated by Katona 
(Ihst Ducum, &c, p 107-499). His diligence 
has searched both natives and foreigners , yet 
to the deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been 
able to add the destruction of Bremeu (Adam 
Bremensis, i 43) 

2 Muratort has considered with patriotic care 
the danger and resources of Modena The 
crtizens besought St Gemimanus, their patron, 
to avert by his intercession, the rubies flayel- 
lum, &c. 

Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pessim1, 
Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis 


The bishop erected walls for the public defence, 
not contra dominos serenos (Antiquitat. Ital. 
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position was offered and accepted for 
the head of each Italian subject; and 
ten bushels of silver were poured forth 
in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is 
the natural antagonist of violence; and 
the robbers were defrauded both in 
the numbers of the assessment and the 
standard of the metal. On the aide of 
the East the Hungarians were opposed 
in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of 
the Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an 
alliance with the Pagans, and whose 
situation formed the barrier of the 
Byzantine empire. The barrier was 
overturned ; the emperor of Constanti- 
nople beheld the waving banners of the 
Turks; and one of their boldest 
warriors presumed to strike a battle- 
axe into the golden gate. The arts 
and treasures of the Greeks diverted 
the assault; but the Hungarians might 
boast, in their retreat, that they hid 
imposed a tribute on the spirit of Bul- 
garia and the majesty of the Cwsars.* 
The remote and rapid operations of the 
same campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks ; but 
their courage is most deserving of 
praise, simce a light troop of three or 
four hundred horse would often attempt 
and exccute the most darig inroads to 
the gates of Thessalonica and Constanti- 
nople. At this disastrous era of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Europe was 
afflicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, and East, and the South: the 
Norman, the Hungarian, and the Sar- 
acen, sometimes trod the same ground 


med Avi, tom. i diss -rtat i. p 21, 22), and 
the song of the nightly watch is not without 
elegance or use (tom ii. diss. xl. p 709) The 
Italian annalist has accurately traced the 
series Of their inroads (Annali d’Italia, tom 
vii. p. 865, 367, 303, 401, 437, 440, tom. vin. p 
19, 41, 52, & ). 

1 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals 
suppose, that they besieged, or attacked, or 
insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x 
p. 239, Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 854-360), and 
the fact is almost confessed by the Byzantine 
historians (Leo Grammaticus, p 506. Cedrenus, 
tom.ii p.629). yet, however glorious tothe nation, 
it ie denied or doubted by the critical historian, 
and even by the notary of Bela. Their scepti- 
cism is meritorious; they could not safely 
transcribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas : 
but Katona might have given due attention to 
the evidence of Liutprand, Bulgarorum gentem 
atque Grecorum tributariam fecerant (Hist. 1. 
ii. o. 4, p. 485). 
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of desolation; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer 
to the two lions growling over the car- 
cass of & mangled stag.” 

The deliverance of Germany and 
Christendom was achieved -yjctory of Henry 
by the Saxon princes, the Fowler 
Henry the Fowler and edt 
Otho the Great, who, in two memorable 
battles, for ever broke the power of the 
Hungarians.*? The valiant Henry was 
roused from a bed of sickness by the 
invasion of his country ; but his mind 
was vigorous and his prudence success- 
ful, ‘*My companions,” said he, on 
the morning of the combat, ‘* maintain 
your ranks, receive on your bucklers 
the first arrows of the Pagans, and 
prevent their second discharge by the 
equal and rapid career of your lances.” 
They obeyed and conquered: and the 
historical picture of the castle of Merse- 
burgh expressed the features, or at least 
the character, of Henry, who in an age 
of ignorance, intrusted to the finer arts 
the perpetuity of his name.3 At the 
end of twenty years, the children of 
the Turks who hai fallen by his sword 
invaded the empire of his son; and 
their force 1s defined, in the lowest 
estimate, at one hundred Victory of Otho 
thousand horse. They _ the Great 
were invited by domestic 4 9° 
faction; the gates of Germany were 
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Atowd” ws, Snpivbarny, 
“Qtr? dpsos xopupnas wtpl xTamivns Adore, 
Audw wtuvdevTs, piya Qpovdovrs waxtobor. 
Thad. xvi 756. 


2 They are amply and critically discussed by 
Katona (Hist. Ducum, p 360-368, 427-170). 
Liutprand (1 ii c 8, 9) is the best evidence for 
the former, and Witichind (Annal Saxon 1. 
iii ) of the latter; but the critical historian will 
not even overlook the horn of a warrior, which 
is said to be preserved at Jaz-berin. 

3 func vero tnumphum, tam laude quam 
memori& dignum, ad Meresburgum rex in 
supeniori coenaculo domiis per GwypaPiay, id 
est, picturam, notari prescepit, adeo ut rem 
veram potius quam verisimilem videas , an high 
encomium (Liutprand, |. ii c. 9) Another 
palace in Germany had been painted with holy 
subjects by the order of Charlemagne; and 
Muratori may justly affirm, nulla secule fuere 
in quibus pictores desiderati fuerint (Antiqai- 
tat Ital. medii Avi, tom ii. dissert. xxiv. p. 
360, 8361) Our domestic claims to antiquity of 
ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. Wal- 
pole’s lively words) are of a much more recent 
date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 2, &c.). 
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treacherously unlocked; and they 
spread, far beyond the Rhine and the 
Meuse, into the’ heart of Flanders. 
But the vigour and prudence of Otho 
dispelled the conspiracy ; the princes 
were made sensible that unless they 
were true to each other, their religion 
and country were irrecoverably lost; 
and the national powers were reviewed 
in the plains of Augsburgh. They 
marched and fought in eight legions, 
according to the division of provinces 
and tribes; the first, second, and third, 
were composed of Bavarians; the 
fourth, of Franconians; the fifth, of 
Saxons, under the immediate command 
of the monarch ; the sixth and seventh 
consisted of Swabians ; and the eighth 
legion, of a thousand Bohemians, closed 
the rear of the host. The resources of 
discipline and valour were fortified by 
the arts of superstition, which, on tins 
occasion, may deserve the epithets of 
generous and salutary. The soldicrs 
were purified with a fast; the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints 
and martyrs; and the Christian hero 
girded on his side the sword of Con- 
stantine, grasped the invincible spear 
of Charlemagne, and waved the banner 
of St. Maurice, the prefect of the 
Theban legion. But his firmest con- 
fidence was placed in the holy lance,? 
whose ySoint was fashioned of the nails 
of the cross, and wluch his father had 
extorted from the king of Burgundy, 
by the threats of war, and the gift of a 
province. The Hungarians were ex- 
pected in the front; they secretly 
passed the Lech, a 1iver of Bavana 
that falls into the Danube; turned the 
rear of the Christian army ; plundered 
the baggage, and disordered the leyions 
of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle 
was restored by the Franconians, whose 
duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced 
with an arrow as he rested from his 
fatigues: the Saxons fouglit under the 
eyes of their king; and his victory sur- 
passed, in merit and importance, the 
triumphs of the last two hundred years. 


1 See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A p. 929, No 
2-5. The lance of Christ is taken from the best 
evidence, Liutprand (1. iv. c, 12), Sigebert, and 
the acts of St. Gerard : but the other military 
relics depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglo- 
ram post Bedam, 1. ii. c. 8. 
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The loss of the Hungarians was still 
greater in the flight than in the action, 
they wore encompassed by the rivers of 
Bavaria; and their past cruelties ex- 
cluded them from the hope of mercy. 
Three captive princes were hanged at 
Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners 
was slain or mutilated, and the fugi- 
tives, who presumed to appear in the 
face of their country, were condemned 
to everlasting poverty and disgrace.’ 
Yet the spirit of the nation was 
humbled, and the most accessible passes 
of Hungary were fortitied with a ditch 
and rampart. Adversity suggested the 
counsels of moderation and peace: the 
robbers of the West acquiesced in a 
sedentary life; and the next genciation 
was taught, by a discernmg prince, 
that far more might be gained by 
multiplying and exchanging the produce 
of a fruitiul soil. The native race, the 
Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled 
with new colonies of Scythian or Scla- 
vonian o1igin;~ many thousands of 
robust and industrious captives had 
becn imported trom all the countrics of 
Kurope ,3 and after the maiuage of 
Geisa with a Bavatian princess, he be- 
stowed honours and estates on the 
nobles of Germany.4 The son of Geisa 


1 Katona, Hist Ducum Hungariw, p 500, 
&e 

2 Among these colonies we may distinguish, 
1 The Chazars, or Cabari, who juined the 
Hungarians on their march (Constant de Ad 
mm Imp c 30, 40, p 108,109) 2 The Jazy- 
ges, Moravians, and Siculi, whom they found in 
the land, the last were perhaps a remnant of 
the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted with 
the guard of the borders 3 The Russian-, 
who like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4 The Bulgarians, 
whose chiefs (A D 9a6) were invited, cum magna 
multitudine llismahelitarum, Had any of these 
Sclavonians embraced the Mohammedan re- 
hgion? 5 The Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed 
multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, &c. 
who had spread to the lower Danube. The last 
colony of 40,000 Cumans, A.D 1239, was received 
and converted by the kings of Hungary, who 
derived from that tribe a new regal appellation 
(Pray, Duissert. vi vii p. 109-173. Katona, 
Hist Ducum, p. 95-99, 259-264, 476, 479 48J, 
&c ). 

3 Christiana autem, quorum pars major 
populi est, qui ex omni parte mundi illuc tracti 
sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of 
Pilgrinus, the first missionary who entered 
Hungary, A.D. 973. Pars major is strong. 
Hist Ducum, p 517 

4 The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenti- 
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was invested with the regal title, and 
the house of Arpad reigned three hun- 
dred years in the kingdom of Hungary. 
But the freeborn barbarians were not 
dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, 
and the people asserted their inde- 
feasible right of choosing, deposing, 
and punishing the hereditary servant 
of the state. 
III. The name of Russtans’ was first 
divulged, in the ninth century, by an 
Origin of the cmbassy from Theophilus, 
Russian emperor of the Kast, to 
monarchy the emperor of the West, 
Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanmed hy the en- 
voys of the great duke, or chagan, or 
czar, of the Russians, In their journey 
to Constantinople, they, had traversed 
many hostile nations ; and they hoped 
to escape the dangers of their return, 
by requesting the French monarch to 
transport them by sea to their native 


cated in old charters: and Katona, with his 
usual industry has made a fair estimate of 
these colonics, which had been 60 loosely 
maguified by the Italian Ranzanus (Hist Citic 
Ducum, p 667-051) 

1 Among the Grecks, this national appella- 


tion has a singular form, Pws, as an undeclin- 
able word, of which many fanciful etymologies 
have been suggested I have perused, with 
pleasure and profit, a dissertation de QOuigine 
Russorum (Comment Academ. Petropolitana, 
tom vin p 388-436) by Theophilus Sigefnd 
Bayer, a learned German, who spent Ins life 
and fabours in the service of Russia A geo. 
graphical tract of D’Anville, de l’Empire de 
Russie, s0n Origine, et ses Accroissemens, 
(Paris, 1772, in 12mo ) has hkewise been of use * 


“ The later antiqucrians of Russia and Ger- 
many appear to acquiesce in the authority of 
the monk Nestor, the earhest annalist of 
Russia, who derives the Russians, or Varegues, 
from Scandinavia. The names of the first 
founders of the Russian monarchy are Scan- 
dinavian or Norman Their language (accoid- 
ing to Const. Porphyrog de Admunistrat 
Imper c 9) differed essentially from the Scla- 
vonian. The author of the Annals of St 
Bertin, who first names the Russians (Rhos) in 
the year 839 of his Annals, assigns them Sweden 
for théir country. So Liutprand calls the 
Russians the same people as the Normans 
The Fins, Laplanders, and Esthonians, call the 
Swedes, to the present day, Roots, Rootsi, 
Ruotzi, Kootslaue. See Thunman, Untersu. 
chungen fiber der Geschichte der stlichen 
Europaischen Volker, p 374, Gatterer, Comm. 
Societ. Reg. Scient. Gotting. xiii. p. 196, 
Schloze: in his Nestor. Koch Revolut de 
Y’Europe, vol. {. p. 60. Malte-Brun, Geograph. 
vol. vi. p. 378.—M. 
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country. A closer examination de- 
tected their origin: they were the 
brethren of the Swedes and Normans, 
whose name was already odious and 
formidable m France; and it might 
justly be apprehended, that these 
Russian strangers were not the messen- 
gers of peace, but the emissaries of war. 
They were detained, while the Greeks 
were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a 
more satisfactory account, that he 
might obey the laws of hospitality or 
prudence, according to the interest of 
both empires? This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at least the 
princes, of Russia, may be confirmed 
and illustrated by the national annals? 
and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been: 
concealed by a veil of impenetrable 
darkness, suddenly burst forth in the 
spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
The vast, and asit 1s said, the populous, 
regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, were crowded with independent 
chieftains and desperate adventurers, 
who sighed im the laziness of peace, 
anil smiled im the agomes of death, 
Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue, of the Scandin- 
avian youth. Impatient of a bleak 
climate and narrow limits, they started 
fiom the banquet, grasped their arms, 
sounded then horn, ascend their 
vessels, and explored every coast that 
promised either spoil or settlement. 
The Baltic was the first scene of their 
naval achrevements ; they visited the 
eastern shores, the silent residence of 


1 See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, 
ut aureis in tabulis figatur) in the Annales 
Bertinian: Francorum (in Script Ital Mura- 
tori, tom 1 pars. 1. p. 525), A D 839, twenty- 
two years before the eraof Ruric In the tenth 
century, Liutprand (Hist 1 v c 6) speaks of 
the Russians and Noi:mans as the same Aquil- 
ovaries homines of a red complexion 

2 My knowledge of these annals is drawn 
from M Levéque, Histoire de Russie. Nestor, 
the first and best of these ancient annalists, was 
a monk of Kiow, who died 1n the beginning of 
the twelfth century; but his Chronicle was 
obscure, till 1t was published at Petersburg, 
1767, in 4to Levéque, Hist de Russie, tom. i. 
p xvi. Coxe’s Travels, vol ii p. 184.* 


* The late M. Schlozer has translated and 
added acommentary to the “ Annals of Nestor;” 
and his work is the mine from which henceforth 
the history of the north must be drawn —G. 
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Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and the 
primitive Russians of the late Ladoga 
paid a tmbute, the skins of white 
squirrels, to these strangers, whom 
they saluted with the title of Varango- 
ans' or Corsurs. Their superiority in 
arms, discipline, and renown, com- 
manded the fear and reverence of the 
natives. In their wars against the 
more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and 
auxiharies, and gradually by choice or 
conquest, obtained the dominion of a 
people whom they were qualified to 
protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at 
length, Ruric, a Scandmavian chief, 
became the father of a dynasty which 
reigned above seven hundred years, 
His brothers extended Ins influence ° 
the example of service and usurpation 
was imitated by his companions in the 
southern provinces of Russia; and their 
establishments, by the usual methods of 
war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descenJants of Ruric 
were considered as aliens 
and conquerors, they ruled 
by the sword of the Var- 
angians, distributed estates and sub- 
jects to thar faithful captains, and 
supplied them numbers with fresh 
streamseof adventurers from the Baltic 
coast? But when the Scandmavian 
chicts had struck a deep and permanent 
root into the soil, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and 
language, and the first Waladimir had 
the merit of delivering his country fiom 
these foreign mercenaries. They had 
seated hun on the throne; his riches 
were iwsufficient to satisfy them de- 
mands ; but they lhstened to his pleas- 
ing advice, that they should seek, not 
a more grateful, but a more wealthy 
master ; that they should embark fox 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of 


The Varangians 
of Constanti- 
nople 


1 Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the 
name 18 differently spelt), in Comment Aca; 
dem Petropolitans, tom. iv p 275-311. 

* Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and 
Russia were still guarded ex fugitivorum 
servorum robore, confluentium et maxime 
Danorum Bayer, who quotes (p. 292) the 
Chronicle of Dithmar of Merseburgh, observes, 
that it was unusual for the Germans to enlist 
in a foreign service. 
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squirrels, silk and gold would be the 
recompense of their service. At the 
same time the Russian prince ad- 
monished his Byzantine ally to disperse 
and employ, to recompense and re- 
strain, these impetuous children of the 
North. Contemporary writers have 
recorded the imtroduction, name, and 
character, of the Varangians each day 
they 108e in confidence and esteem ; the 
whole body was assembled at Constan- 
tinople to perform the duty of guards ; 
and their strength was recruited by a 
numerous band of their countrymen 
from the island of Thule. On this oc- 
casion, the vague appellation of Thule 
is applied to England; and the new 
Varangians were a colony of Knglish 
and Danes who fled from the yoke of 
the Norman conqueror. The habits of 
pilgiimage and piracy had approxi- 
muted the countries of the earth ; these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzan- 
tine court; and they preserved, till 
the last age of the empne, the inherit- 
ance of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the Danish or Knglish tongue. With 
their broad and double-edged battle- 
axes on their shoulders, they attended 
the Gieek emperor to the temple, the 
senate, and the hippodrome ; he slept 
and feasted undex their trusty guard ; 
and the keys of the palace, the trea- 
sury, and the capital, were held by the 
firm and faithful hands of the Varan- 
gians * 

In the tenth century, the geography 
of Scythia was extended 


Geography and 
far beyond the limits of trade or 
ancient knowledge; and Russia 

A.D 950 


the monarchy of the 
Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous 
place m the map of Constantine.? The 


1 Ducange has collected from the original 
authors the state and history of the Varangi at 
Constantinople (Glossar Med. et Infime Gra- 


citatis, sub voce Bapeyye. Med. et Infimm 
Latinitatis, sub voce Vagri. Not ad Alexiad 
Annz Comnener, p 256, 257, 258 Notes sur 
Villehardouin, p. 296 209) See likewise the 
annotations of Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aulz 
Byzant of Constantine, tom. il p 149, 150. 
Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they spoke 
Danish , but Codinus maintains them till the 
fifteenth century in the use of their native 
English TloAvypoviZoues ol Bapayyos xaTR 
THY Tarp yAworay aura Pyow IyxAmors. 

2 The original record of the geography and 
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sone of Ruric were masters of the 
Spacious province of Wolodomir, or 
Moscow ; and if they were confined on 
side by the hordes of the East, 
heir western frontier in those early 
days was enlarged to the Baltic Sea 
and the country of the Prussians. 
Their northern reign ascended alove 
the sixtieth degree of latitude, over the 
Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with 
eternal darkness. To the south they 
followed the course of the Borysthenes, 
and approached with that river the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea, The 
tribes that dwelt, or wandered, in this 
ample circuit were obedient to the 
same conqueror, and insensibly blended 
into the sane nation The language of 
Russia 1s a dialect of the Sclavonian ; 
but in the tenth century, these two 
modes of speech were different from 
each other ; and as the Sclavonian pre- 
vailed in the South, it may be presumed 
that the original Russians of the North, 
the primitive subjects of the Varangian 
chief, were a portion of the Fennic 
race, With the emigration, umion, or 
dissolution, of the wandering tribes, 
the loose and indefinite picture of th 
Scythian desert has continually shifted. 
But the most ancient map of Russia 
affords some places which still retain 
their name and position; and the two 
capitals, Novogorod' and Kiow,? are 


trade of Russia is produced by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat 
Imperil, c 2, p. 55, 56, c 9, p 59-61, c. 13, p 
68-67, c. 87, p. 106, c 42, p. 112, 113), and 
illustrated by the diligence of Bayer (de Geo- 
graphiaé Russiss vicinarumyue Regionum circiter 
a.o. 048, in Comment Academ Petropol tom 
ix. p. 867-422, tom x. p. 371-421), with the aid 
of the chronicles and traditions of Russia, 
Scandinavia, &c 

1 The haughty proverb, ‘Who can resist, 
God and the great Novogorod?” is applied by 
M. Levéque (Hist. de Russie, tom i. p 60), even 
to the times that preceded the reign of Ruric 
In the course of his history he frequently cele- 
brates this republic, which was suppressed A pb. 
1475 (tom. ii. p. 252-266) That accurate 
traveller, Adam Oleanus, describes (in 1635) the 
remains of Novogorod, and the route by sea and 
land of the Holstein ambassadors, tom i. p. 
123-129. 

2 In hac magna civitate, que est caput regm, 
plus trecente ecclesie, habentur et nundina 
octo, populi etiam ignota manus (Eggehardus 
ad A,p. 1018, apud Bayer, tom ix. p 412) 
He likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 397) the words of 
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coeval with the first age of the mon- 
archy. Novogorod had not yet de- 
served the epithet of great, nor the 
alliance of the Hanseatic League, which 
diffused the streams of opulence and 
the principles of freedom, Kiow could 
not yet boast of three hundred churches, 
an innumerable people, and a degree of 
greatness and splendour which was 
compared with Constantinople, by those 
who had never seen the residence of the 
Cwsars. In their origin, the two cities 
were no more than camps or fairs, the 
most convenient stations in which the 
barbarians might assemble for the 
occasional business of war or trade. 
Yet even these assemblics announce 
some progress in the arts of society ; a 
new breed of cattle was imported from 
the southern provinces ; and the spirit 
of commercial enterprise pervaded the 
sea and land from the Baltic to the 
Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to 
the port of Constantinople. In the 
days of idolatry and barbarnsm, the 
Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented 
and enriched by the Normans, who had 
prudently secured a free mart of pur- 
chase and exchange.' From this har- 
bour, at the entrance of the Oder, the 
corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty- 
three days to the eastern shores of the 
Baltic, the most distant nations were 
intermingled, and the holy ggoves of 
Curland are said to have been decorated 
with Grecian and Spamsh gold.? Be- 


the Saxon annalist, Cujus (Russe) metropolis 
est Chive, wmula scepti Constantinepolitani, 
quire est clarissimum decus Greecize The fame 
of Kiow, especially in the eleventh century, had 
reached the German and the Arabian geo- 
graphers 

1 In Odorve ostio qua Scythicas alluit paludes, 
nobilissima civitas Julinum, celeberrimam, 
Barbaris et Greecis qui sunt in circuitt, preestans 
stationem, est sane maxima omnium quas 
Europa claudit civitatum (Adam Bremensis, 
Hist. Eccles p 19) <A strange exaggeration 
even in the eleventh century. The trade of the 
Baltic, and the Hanseatic League, are carefully 
treated in Anderson’s Historical Deduction of 
Commerce , at least, in our language, I am not 
acquainted with any book so satisfactory. * 

2 According to Adam of Bremen (de Sita 
Danis, p. 58), the old Curland extended eight 
days’ journey along the coast; and by Peter 
Teutoburgicus (p. 68, a.D. 1326), Memel is de- 


* The book of authority is the “ Geschichte 
des Hanseatischen Bundes,” by George Sar- 
torius, Gottingen, 1803.—M. 
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tween the sea and Novogorod an easy 
intercourse was discovered; in the 
summer, through @ gulf, a lake, and a 
navigable river ; in the winter season, 
over the hard and level surface of 
boundless snows. From the neighbour- 
hood of that city, the Russians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the 
Borysthenes ; their canoes, of a single 
tree, were laden with slaves of every 
age, furs of every specics, the spoil of 
their bee-hives, and the hides of their 
cattle ; and the whole produce of the 
North was collected and discharged in 
the magazines of Kiow. The month of 
June was the ordinary season of the 
departure of the fleet: the timber of 
the canoes was framed into the oars and 
benches of more solid and capacious 
boats; and they proceeded without 
obstacle down the Borysthenes, as far 
as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, 
which traverse the bed, and precipitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more 
shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten 
the vessels; but the deeper cataracts 
were impassable; and the mariners, 
who diayged their vessels and their 
slaves s1x miles over land, were exposed 
in this toilsome journey to the robbers 
of the desert.' At the first island be- 
low the falls, the Russians celebrated 
the festival of their escape . at a second, 
near thg mouth of the river, they re- 
paired their shattered vessels for the 
longer and more perilous voyage of the 
Black Sea If they steered along the 
coast, the Danube was accessible ; with 
a fair wind they could reach in thirty- 
six or forty hours the opposite shores 
fined as the common frontier of Russia, Cur- 
land, and Prussia Aurum ibi plurimum, 
(says Adam) divimis, auguribus atque necro- 
manticis omnes domus sunt plenw..... a 
toto oibe ibi responsa petuntur, maxime ab 
Hispanis (forran Zupanis, id est regulis 
Lettoviz) at Grecis The name of Greeks was 
applied to the Russians even before their con- 
version , an imperfect conversion, if they still 
consulted the wizards of Curland (Bayer, tom. 


X. p. 378, 402, &c Grotius, Prolegomen ad 
Hist Goth. p. 99) 

1 Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, 
of which he gives the Russian and Sclavonic 
names; but thirteen are enumerated by the 
Sieur de Beauplan, a French engineer, who 
had surveyed the course and navigation of 
the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Descnption de 
l'Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin quarto); but the 
map is unluckily wanting in my copy 
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of Anatolia; and Constantinople ad- 
mitted the annual visit of the strangers 
of the North. They returned at the 
stated season with a rich cargo of corn, 
wine, and oil, the manufactures of 
Greece, and the spices of India, Some 
of their countrymen resided in the 
capital and provinces ; and the national 
treaties protected the persons, effects, 
and privileges, of the Russian mer- 
chant.' 

But the same communication which 
had been opened for the 
benefit, was soon abused 
for the injury, of man- 
kind, In a period of one 
hundred and ninety years, the Russians 
made four attempts to plunder the 
treasures of Constantinople: the event 
was various, but the motive, the means, 
and the object, were the same in 
these naval expeditions.?, The Russian 
traders had scen the magnificence and 
tasted the luxmy of the city of the 
Cesars, A marvellous tale, and a 
scanty supply, excited the desires of 
their savage countrymen: they envied 
the gifts of nature which their climate 
denied ; they coveted the works of art, 
which they were too lazy to imitate and 
too indigent to putchase : the Varangian 
princes unfurled the bammers of pitatical 
adventure, and their bravest soldiers 
were drawn from the nations that dwelt 
in the northern isles of the ocean.3 
The image of their naval armaments 
was revived in the last century, in the 
fleets of the Cosacks, which issued from 


Naval expedi- 
tions of the 
Russians againsb 
Constantinople 


1Nestor, apud Levéque, Hist de Russie. 
tom.i p 7880 From the Duieper or Lorys- 
theues, the Russians went to Black Bulgaria, 
Chazaria, and Syria To Syria how? where? 
when? May we not, instead of 2up:a, read 
2vaue (de Administrat Imp c 42, p 113)? 
The alteration is slight ; the position of Suania, 
between Chazaria and Lazica, is perfectly 
suitable, and the name was still used in the 
eleventh century (Cedren. tom. i1 p 770). 

2 The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, are re- 
lated in the Byzantine annals, especially those 
of Zonaras and Cedrenus, and all their test- 
monies are collected in the Russica of Stritter, 
tom. ii. pars ii, p 939-1044. 

3 Mporsraipiocimevos 06 xal cumparinoy obx 
EAkyev dard cay xaTomouvtay ev Tass wooed 
pxrlais TOO Oxsaved vious ibvwv, Cedrenus 
in Compend p. 758. 


ra 
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the Borysthenes, to navigate the same 
seas for a similar purpose.* The Greek 
appellation of monozyla, or single 
canoes, might be justly applied to the 
bottom of their vessels. It was scooped 
out of the long stem of a beech or willow, 
but the slight and narrow foundation 
was raised and continued on either side 
with planks, till it attained the length 
of sixty, and the height of about twelve, 
feet. These boats were built without 
2 deck, but with two rudders and a 
mast ; to move with sails and oars ; and 
to contain from forty to seventy men, 
with their arms, and provisions of fresh 
water and salt fish. The first trial of 
the Russians was made with two hun- 
dred boats; but when the national 
force was exerted, they might arm 
against Constantinople a thousand or 
twelve hundred vessels. Their ficet 
was not much inferior to the royal navy 
of Agamemnon, but it was magnified 
in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times 
the real proportion of its strength and 
numbers. Had the Greek emperors 
been endowed with foresight to discern, 
and vigour to prevent, perhaps they 
might have sealed with a maritime 
force the mouth of the Borysthenes. 
Their indolence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical 
war, which after an interval of six hun- 
dred years, again infested the Euxine ; 
but as long as the capital was respected, 
the sufferings of a distant province 
escaped the notice both of the prince 
and the historian. The storm which 
had swept along from the Phasis and 
Trebizond, at length burst on the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace; a strait of fifteen 
miles, in which the rude vessels of the 
Russian might have been stopped and 
destroyed by a more skilful adversary. 
In their first enterprise? under the 


4 See Beauplan (Description de l’'Ukraine, p 
54-61): his descriptions are lively, his plans 
accurate, and except the circumstance of fire- 
arms, we may read old Russians for modern 
Cosacks. 

2 It isto be lamented, that Bayer has only 
given a Dissertation de Russorum primd 
Expeditione Constantinopolitana (Comment. 
Academ. Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365-391). After 
disentangling some chronological intricacies, 
he fixes it in the years 864 or 865, a date which 
might have smoothed some doubts and diffi. 
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princes of Kiow, they passed without 
opposition, and occupied rhe arst. 

the port of Constantinople  4-D. 866. 

in the absence of the Emperor Michael, 
the son of Theophilus. Through a 
crowd of perils, he landed at the palace- 
stairs, and immediately repaired to a 
church of the Virgin Mary.* By the 
advice of the patriarch, her garment, a 
precious relic, was drawn from the 
sanctuary and dipped in the sea; and 
a seasonable tempest, which determined 
the retreat of the Russians, was de- 
voutly ascribed to the mother of God.? 
The silence of the Greeks may inspire 
some doubt of the truth, or at least of 
the importance, of the second attempt 
by Oleg, the guardian of the second 

the sons of Ruric.3 A AD 904 

strong barrier of arms and fortifications 
defended the Bosphorus: they were 
eluded by the usual expedient of draw- 
ing the boats over the isthmus; and 
this simple operation 1s described in the 
national chronicles, as if the Russian 
fleet had sailed over dry land with a 
brisk and favourable gale. The leader 
of the third armament, Igor, the son of 
Ruric, had chosen a ge thira 

moment of weakness and AD 941 

decay, when the naval powers of the 
empire were employed against the 
Saracens. But if courage be not want- 
ing, the instruments of defe&ce are 
seldom deficient. Fifteen broken and 
decayed galleys were boldly launched 
against the enemy ; but instead of the 
single tube of Greek fire usually planted 
on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with 
that liquid combustible. The engineers 
were dexterous ; the weather was pro- 
pitious ; many thousand Russians, who 


1 When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on 
the conversion of the Russians, the miracle was 
not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches the 
nation as ts epirnra xal pimidovlay rdveas 
Devripovs TaTTopsvoy. 

3 Leo Grammaticus, p. 468, 464. Constantini 
Continuastor, in Script. post Theophanem, p. 
121, 122. Symeon Logothet p. 445, 446. 
Georg. Monach. p. 585, 536. Cedrenus, tom. 
ii. p. 551. Zonaras, tom. il. p. 162. 

8 See Nestor and Nicon, in Levéque's Hist. 
de Russie, tom. {. p. 74-80. Katona (Hist. 
Ducum, p. 75-79) uses his advantage to disprove 
this Russian victory, which would cloud the 


culties inthe beginning of M. Levéque’s history. | siege of Kiow by the Hungarians. 
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chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sep; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were in- 
humanly slaughtered by the peasants 
and soldiers. Yet one third of the 
canoes escaped into shallow water ; and 
the next spring Igor was again prepared 
to retrieve his disgrace and claim his 
revenge.‘ After a long peace, Jaros- 
laus, the great-grandson of Igor, re- 
sumed the same project of a naval in- 
fhe fourth. vasion. A fleet, under the 
AD 143 command of his son, was 
repulsed at the entrance of the Bos- 
phorus by the same artificial flames. 
But in the rashness of pursuit, the van- 
guard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats and 
men; their provisions of fire was pro- 
bably exhausted ; and twenty-four 
galleys were either taken, sunk, or de- 
stroyed.? 
Yet the threats or calamities of a 
Negotiations and Russian war were more 
prophecy frequently diverted by 
treaty than by arms. In these naval 
hostilities, every disadvantage was on 
the side of the Greeks; their savage 
enemy afforded no mercy ; his poverty 
promised no spoil; his impenetrable 
retreat deprived the conqueror of the 
hopes of revenge; and the pride or 
weakness of empire indulged an opinion, 
that nofonour could be gained or lost 
in the intercourse with barbarians. 
At first their demands were high and 
inadmissible, three pounds of gold for 
Cach soldier or mariner of the flect: 
the Russian youth adhered to the de- 
sign of conquest and glory; but the 
counsels of moderation were recom- 
mended by the hoary sages. ‘‘ Be con- 
tent,” they said, ‘“‘with the liberal 
offers of Cesar ; is it not far better to 
obtain without a combat the possession 
of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects 


1 Leo Grammaticus, p. 606, 507. Incert 
Contin. p. 263, 264. Symeon Logothet p 490, 
491. Georg. Monach. p. 588, 589, Cedren. tom. 
fi. p. 629. Zonaras, tom. 1i p. 190, 191, and 
Ldutprand, 1. v. c. 6, who writes from the 
narratives of his father-in-law, then ambassador 
at Constantinople, and corrects the vain ex- 
aggeration of the Greeks. 

2 I can only appeal to Cedrenus (tom ii p. 
758, 759) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 253, 254), 
but they grow more weighty and credible as 
they draw near to their own times. 
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of our desires? Are we sure of victory? 
Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? 
We do not tread on the land ; we float 
on the abyss of water, and a common 
death hangs over our -heads.”* The 
memory of these Arctic fleets thatseemed 
to descend from the polar circle, left a 
deep impression of terror on the Im- 
perial city. By the vulgar of every 
rank, it was asserted and believed, that 
an equestrian statue in the square of 
Taurus was secretly inscribed with a 
prophecy, how the Russians, in the last 
days, should become masters of Con- 
stantinople.? In our own time, a 
Russian armament, instead of sailing 
from the Borysthenes, has circumnavi- 
gated the continent of Europe; and 
the Turkish capital has been threatened 
by a squadron of strong and lofty ships 
ot war, each of which, with 1ts naval 
science and thundering artillery, could 
have sunk or scattered an hundred 
canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
Perhaps the present generation may 
yet behold the accomplishment of the 
prediction, of a rare prediction, of which 
the style 1s unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less for- 
midable than by sca;  petgnor 
and as they fought forthe Swatosiaus, 
most part on foot, their 4% 955-878 
irregular legions must often have been 
broken and overthrown by the cavalry 
of the Scythian hordes. Yet their 
growing towns, however slight and in- 
perfect, presented a shelter to the 
subject, and a barrier to the enemy : 
the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal 
partition, assumed the dominion of the 
North ; and the nations from the Volga 
to the Danube were subdued or re- 
pelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,? the 


1 Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist. de Russie, 
tom i p 87. 

2 This brazen statue, which had been brought 
from Antioch, and was melted down by the 
Latins, was supposed to represent either 
Joshua or Bellerophon, an odd dilemma See 
Nicetas Choniates (p 413, 414), Codinus (de 
Originibus CP p. 24), and the anonymous 
writer de Antiquitat. C P. (Banduri, Imp. 
Orient tom. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about the 
year 1100. They witness the belief of the pro- 
phecy ; the rest is immaterial 

3 The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or 
Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from the Russian 
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son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of 
Rurie, The vigour of his mind and 
body was fortified by the hardships of 
a military and savage life. Wrapped ina 
‘bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on 
the ground, his head reclining on a 
saddle ; his diet was coarse and frugal, 
and, like the heroes of Homer,' his meat 
(it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or 
roasted on the coals. The excrcise of 
war gave stability and discipline to his 
army; and it may be presumed, that 
no soldier was permitted to transcend 
the luxury of his chief. By an embassy 
from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, 
he was moved to vudertake the con- 
quest of Bulgaria ; and a gift of fifteen 
hundred pounds of gold was laid at his 
feet to defray the expense, or reward 
the toils, of the expedition. An army 
of sixty thousand men was assembled 
and embarked; they sailed from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube ; their land- 
ing was effected on the Meesian shore ; 
and, after a sharp encounter, the swords 
of the Russians prevailed against the 
arrows of the Bulgatian horse. The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave ; 
his children were made captive; and 
his dominions, as far as Mount Hemus, 
were subdued or ravaged by the north- 
ern invaders. But instead of relinquish- 
ing his prey, and performing his en- 
gagements, the Varangian prince was 
more disposed to advance than to 
retire; and, had his ainbition been 
crowned with success, the seat of 
empire in that early period might have 
been transferred tc a more temperate 
and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus en- 
joyed and acknowledged the advantages 
of his new position, in which he could 
unite, by exchange or rapine, the vari- 
ous productions of the earth. By an 
easy navigation he might draw from 
Russia the native commodities of furs, 


Chronicles by M. Levesque (Hist. de Russie, 
tom. 4. p. 94-107). 

. 1 Qhis resemblance may be clearly seen in 
the ninth book of the Iliad (205-221) in the 
minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By 
such'a picture, a modern epic poet would dis- 
grace hie work, and disgust his reader; but the 
Greek verses avé harmonious—a dead language 
can seldom appear low or familiar; and at the 
distance of two thousand seven hundred years, 
we are amused with the primitive manners of 
antiquity. 
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wax, and hydromel : Hungary supplied 
him with a breed of horses and the spoils 
of the West; and Greece abounded 
with gold, silver, and the foreign luxu- 
ries, which his poverty had affected to 
disdain. The bands of Patzinacites, 
Chozars, and Turks, repaired to the ° 
standard of victory; and the ambas- 
salor of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, 
assumed the purple, and promised to 
share with his new allies the treasures 
of the Eastern world. From the banks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pur- 
sued his march as far as Adrianople ; a 
formal summons to evacuate the Roman 
province was dismissed with contempt; 
and Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that 
Constantinople might soon expect the 
presence of an enemy and a master. 
Nicephorus could no longer expel the 
mischief which he had in- ,,, defeat by 
troduced ; but his throne John Zimisces. 
and wife were inherited 4-? 970973. 
v John Zimuisces,' who, in a diminutive 
budy possessed the spirit and abilities 
of an hero. The first victory of his 
lieutenants deprived the Russians of 
their foreign allies, twenty thousand of 
whom were either destroyed by the 
sword, or provoked to revolt, or 
tempted to desert. Thrace was de- 
livered, but seventy thousand barba- 
rians were still in arms; and the legions 
that had been recalled from ‘he new 
conquests of Syria, prepared, with the 
return of the spring, to march under the 
banners of a warlike prince, who de- 
clared himself the friend and avenger 
of the injured Bulgaria. The passes 
of Mount Hemus had been left un- 
guarded ; they were instantly occupied ; 
the Roman vanguard was formed of the 
immortals (a proud imitation of the 


1 This singular epithet is derived from the 
Armenian language, and TGierexns is inter- 


preted in Greek by mouQaxsOns, or poipaxseng. 
As I profess myself equally ignorant of these 
words, I may be indulged in the question in 
the play, “Pray, which of you is the inter- 
preter?” From the context, they seem te 
signify Adolescentulus (Leo Diacon, 1. iv. MS. 
apud Ducange, Glossar. Greece, p. 1570).* 


* Cerbied, the learned Armenian, gives an- 
other derivation. There is a* city called 
Tschemisch-gaizag, which means a bright or 
purple sandal, such as women wear in the 
East. He was called Tschemischghigh (for so 
his name is written in Armenia, from this city; 


Persian style); the emperor led the 
main body of ten thousand five hundred 
foot ; and the rest of his forces followed 
in slow and cautious array, with the 
baggage and military engines. The 
first exploit of Zimisces was the reduc- 
tion of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba,’ 
in two days: the trumpets sounded ; 
the walls were scaled ; eight thousand 
five hundred Russians were put to the 
sword ; and the sons of the Bulgarian 
king were rescued from an ignominious 
prison, and invested with a nominal 
diadem. After these repeated losses, 
Swatoslaus retired to the strong post of 
Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, 
and was pursued by an enemy who 
alternately employed the arms of celer- 
ity and delay. The Byzantine galleys 
ascended the river; the legions com- 
pleted a line of circumvallation ; and 
the Russian prince was encompassed, 
assaulted, and famished, in the fortifi- 
cations of the camp and city. Many 
deeds of valour were performed ; several 
desperate sallies were attempted ; nor 
was it till after a siege of sixty-five 
days that Swatoslaus yielded to his 
adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announced the 
prudence of the victor, who respected 
the valour, and apprehended the des- 
pair, of an unconquered mind. The 
great duke of Russia bound himself, by 
solemn imprecations, to relinquish all 
hostile designs; a safe passage was 
opened for his return; the liberty of 
trade and navigation was restored; a 
measure of corn was distributed to 
each of his soldiers ; and the allowance 
of twenty-two thousand measures at- 
tests the loss and the remnant of the 
barbarians. After a painful voyage, 
they again reached the mouth of the 


1In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of 
Peristhlaba implied the great or illustrious 
city, msydAn xal etoa!xal Asyouin, says 
Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vii p 194). From 
its position between Mount Hiemus and the 
Lower Danube, it appears ta fill the ground, or 
at least the station, of Marcianopolis. The 
situation of Durostolus, or Dristra, is well 
known and conspicuous (Comment. Academ, 
Petropol. tom. ix. p. 415, 416. D’Anville 
Géographie Ancienne. tom. i. p. 807, 311). 


his native place). Hase. Note to Leo Diac. p. 
454, in Niebuhr’s Byzant. Hist.—M. 
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Borysthenes ; but their provisions were 
exhausted ; the season was unfavour- 
able; they passed the winter on the 
ice; and, before they could prosecute 
their march, Swatoslaus was surprised 
and oppressed by the neighbouring 
tribes, with whom the Greeks enter- 
tained a perpetual and useful corres- 
pondence.' Far different was the re- 
turn of Zimisces, who was received in 
his capital like Camillus or Marius, the 
saviours of ancient Rome. But the 
merit of the victory was attributed by 
the pious emperor to the mother of 
God: and the image of the Virgin 
Mary, with the divine infant in her 
arms, was placed on a triumphal car, 
adorned with the spoils of war, and 
the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. 
Zimisces made his public entry on 
horseback ; the diadem on his head, a 
crown of laurel in his hand ; and Con- 
stantinople was astonished to applaud 
the martial virtues of her sovereign." 
Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch 
whose ambition was equal 
to his curiosity, con- 
gratulates himself and 
the Greek church on the conversion of 
the Russians.3 Those fierce and bloody 
barbarians had been persuaded, by the 
voice of reason and religion, to acknow- 
ledge Jesus for their God, the Christian 
missionaries for their teachers, and the 
Romans for their friends and brethren. 
His triumph was transient and prema- 
ture. In the various fortune of their 
practicat adventures, some Russian 
chiefs might allow themselves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; 


Conversion of 
Russia. 
A.D. 864 


1 The political management of the Greeks, 
more especially with the Patzinacites, is ex- 
plained in the seven first chapters, de Adminis- 
tratione Imperil. 

£In the narrative of this war, Leo the 
Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.D. 968- 
973) 18 more authentic and circumstantial than 
Cedrenus (tom. ii p. 600-683), and Zonaras 
tom. fi. p. 205214). These declaimers have 
multiplied to 308,000 and 380,000 men, those 
Russian forces, of which the contemporary had 
given a moderate and consistent account. 

3 Phot. Epistol. ii No. 85, p. 68, edit Monta- 
cut. It was unworthy of the learning of the 
editor to mistake the Russian nation, 7¢ ‘Pa, 
for a war-cry of the Bulgarians ; nor did it be- 
come the enlightened patriarch to accuse the 
Sclavonian idolaters 77s ‘EAAmvixns xal adsou 
dekns. They were neither Greeks nor Atheists. 
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and a Greek bishop with the name of 
metropolitan, might administer the 
sacraments in the church of Kiow, to a 
congregation of slaves and natives. 
But the seed of the Gospel was sown 
on a barren soil: many were the apos- 
tates, the converts were few; and the 
baptism of Olga may be fixed as the 
era of Russian Christianity.? A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could 
revenge the death, and assume the 
sceptre, of her husband Igor, must have 
been endowed with those active virtues 
which command the fear and obedience 
of barbarians. In a moment of foreign 
Baptism of Olga, 2nd domestic peace, she 
A.D 955. gailed from Kiow to Con- 
stantinople; and the Emperor Con- 
atantine Porphyrogenitus has described, 
with minute diligence, the ceremonial 
of her reception in his capital and 
palace. The steps, the titles, the salu- 
tations, the banquet, the presents, were 
exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the 
vanity of the stranger, with due rever- 
ence to the superior majesty of the 
purple.? In the sacrament of baptism, 
she received the venerable name of the 
Empress Helena; and her conversion 
might be preceded or followed by her 
uncle, two interpreters, sixtecn damsels 
of an higher, and eighteen of a lower 
rank, twenty-two domestics or mini- 
sters, and forty-four Russian merchants 
who composed the retinue of the great 
Princess Olga. After her return to 
Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly per- 
sisted in her new religion; but her 
labours in the propagation of the 
Gospel were not crowned with success ; 
and both her family and nation adhered 
with obstinacy or indifference to the 
gods of their fathers. Her son Swat- 
oslaus was apprehensive of the scorn 
and ridicule of his companions; and 


2M. Levesque has extracted, from old 
chronicles and modern researches, the most 
satisfactory account of the religion of the Slavz, 
and the conversion of Ruasia (Hist. de Russie, 
tom. i. p 85-54, 59, 92, 98, 118-121, 124-129, 148, 
149, &c.)° 

2 See the Ceremoniale Aule Byzant. tom. ii. 
Cc. 15, p. 348-345: the style of Olga, or Elga, is 
‘Apyévescre “Pwslas. For the chief of barba- 
rians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the 
title of an Athenian magistrate, with a female 
termination, which would have astonished the 
ear of Demosthenes. 
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her grandson Wolodomir devoted his 
youthful zeal to multiply and decorate 
the monuments of ancient worship. 
The savage deities of the North were 
still propitiated with human sacrifices : 
in the choice of the victim, a citizen 
was preferred to a stranger, a Christian 
to an idolater; and the father, who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal 
knife, was involved in the same doom 
by the rage of a fanatic tumult. Yet 
the lessons and example of the pious 
Olga had made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince 
and people: the Greek missionaries 
continued to preach, to dispute, and to 
baptize ; and the ambassadors or mer- 
chants of Russia compared the idolatry 
of the woods with the elegant super- 
stition of Constantinople. They had 
gazed with admiration on the dome of 
St. Sophia, the lively pictures of saints 
and martyrs, the riches of the altar, 
the number and vestments of the 
priests, the pomp and order of the 
ceremonies ; they were edified by the 
alternate succession of devout silence 
and harmonious song ; nor was it diffi- 
cult to persuade them that a choir of 
angels descended each day from heaven 
to join in the devotion of the Chris- 
tians.* But the conversion of Wolodo- 
mir was determined, or Baptiam of 

hastened, by his desire of Woodomir 

a Roman bride. At the 4? 

same time, and in the city of Cherson, 
the rites of baptism and marriage were 
celebrated by the Christian pontiff; 
the city he restored to the Emperor 
Basil, the brother of his spouse; but 
the brazen gates were transported, as 
it is said, to Novogorod, and erected 
before the first church as a trophy of 
his victory and faith.? At his despotic 


1 See an anonymons fragment published by 
Banduri (Imperium Orientale, tom. ii. p. 112, 
113), de Conversione Russorum. 

2 Cherson, or Corsun, 1s mentioned by Her. 
berstein (apud Pagi, tom iv. p. 56) as the place 
of Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage; and 
both the tradition and the gates are still pre- 
served at Novogorod. Yet an observing travel- 
ler transports the brazen gates from Magde- 
burgh in Germany (Coxe’s Travels into Russia, 
&c., vol. i. p. 452); and quotes an inscription, 
which seems to justify his opipion. The 
modern reader must not confound this old 
Cherson of the Tauric or Crimean peninsula, 
with a new city of the same name, which hag 
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command, Peroun, the god of thunder, 
whom he had so long a 
dragged through ‘the streets of Kiow ; 
and twelve steely barbarians battered 
with clubs the misshapen image, which 
was indignantly cast into the waters of 
the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolo- 
domir had proclaimed, that all who 
should refuse the rites of baptism 
would be treated as the enemies of God 
and their prince ; and the rivers were 
instantly filled with many thousands of 
obedient Russians, who acquiesced in 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine 
which had been embraced by the great 
duke and his boyars. In the next 
generation, the relics of Paganism were 
finally extirpated; but as the two 
brothers of Wolodomir had died with- 
out baptism, their bones were taken 
from the grave, and sanctified by an 
irregular and posthumous sacrament. 
In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
Christianity or Centuries of the Christian 
theNorth, era, tle reign of the 
AD. 8001100 Gospel and of the church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, and Russia.‘ The 
triumphs of apostolic zeal were repeated 
in the iron age of Christianity ; and the 
northern and eastern regions of Kurope 
submitted to a religion, more different 
in theo®y than in practice, from the 
worship of their native idols. A laud- 
able ambition excited the monks, both 
of Germany and Greece, to visit the 
tents and huts of the barbanans: 
poverty, hardships, and dangers, were 
the lot of the first missionaries; their 
courage was active and patient; their 
motive pure and meritorious; their 
present reward consisted in the testi- 
mony of their conscience and the re- 
spect of a grateful people; but the 
fruitful harvest of their toils was in 
herited and enjoyed by the proud and 
wealthy prelates of succeeding times. 
The first conversions were free and 


arisen near the mouth of the Borysthenes, and 
was lately honoured by the menforable inter- 
view of the empress of Russia with the emperor 
of the West. 

' Consult the Latin text, or English version, 
of Mosheim’s excellent History of the Church, 
tinder the first head or section of each of these 
centuries. 


spontaneous ;: an holy life and an elo- 
quent tongue were the only arms of the 
missionaries ; but the domestic fables 
of the Pagans were silenced by the 
miracles and visions of the strangers ; 
and the favourable temper of the chiefs 
was accelerated by the dictates of 
vanity and interest, The leaders of 
nations, who were saluted with the 
titles of kings and saints," held it law- 
ful and pious to impose the Catholic 
faith on their subjects and neighbours : 
the coast of the Baltic, from Holstein 
to the Gulf of Finland, was invaded 
under the standard of the cross; and 
the reign of idolatry was closed by the 
conversion of Lithuania in the four- 
teenth century, Yet truth and can- 
dour must acknowledge, that the con- 
version of the North imparted many 
temporal benefits both to the old and 
the new Christians. The rage of war, 
inherent to the human species, could 
not be healed by the evanyelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ainbition 
of Catholic princes has 1enewed in every 
age the calamities of hostile contention: 
But the admission of the barbarians 
into the pale of civil and ecclesiastical 
society delivered Kurope from the de- 
predations, by sea and land, of the 
Normans, the Hungarians, and the 
Russians, who learned to spare their 
brethren and cultivate their posses- 
sions.? The establishment of law and 
order was promoted by the influence of 
the clergy; and the rudiments of art 
and science were introduced into the 


1 In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St 
Stephen received from Pope Silvester the title 
of King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek 
workmanship. It had been designed for the 
duke of Poland: but the Poles, by their own 
confession, were yet too barbarous to deserve 
an angelical and aposotolical crown. (Katona, 
Hist. Cntic Regum Stirpis Arpadians tom i 
p 1-20). 

2 Listen to the exultations of Adam of 
Bremen (a dD. 1080), of which the substance 1s 
agreeable to truth: Ecce illa ferocissima 
Danorum, &c., natio..... jamdudum novit 
in Dei laudibus Alleluia resonare Ecce 
populus ille piraticus ..... suis nunc finibus 
contentus est. Ecce patria horribilis semper 
inaccessa propter cultum idolorum.. . prve- 
dicatores veritatis ubique certatim admittit, 
&c. &e., (de Siti Danis, &c, p 40, 41, edit. 
Elzevir : a curious and original prospect of the 
north of Europe, and the introduction of 
Christianity). 
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a 
libéval piety of the Russian princes en- 
gaged in their service the most skilful 
of the Greeka, to decorate the cities and 
instruct the inhabitants: the dome and 
the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely 
copied in the churches of Kiow and 
Novogorod : the writings of the fathers 
were translated into the Sclavonic 
idiom ; and three hundred noble youths 
were invited or compelled to attend the 
lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have 
derived an early and rapid improvement 
from her peculiar connection with the 
church and state of Constantinople, 
which in that age so justly despised the 
ignorance of the Latins. But the 
Byzantine nation was servile, solitary, 
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countries of the globe. The; and verging 


toan hasty decline : after 
the fall of Kiow, the navigation of the - 
Borysthenes was forgotten; the great 
princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were 
separated from the sea and Christen- 
dom ;.and the divided monarchy was 
oppressed by the ignominy and blind- 
ness of Tartar servitude.* The Sclavonic 
and Scandinavian kingdoms, which had 
been converted by the Latin mission- 
aries, were exposed, it is truc, to the 
spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes ;? but they were 
united, in language and religious wor- 
ship, with each other, and with Rome ; 
they imbibed the free and generous 
spirit of the European republic, and 
gradually shared the light of knowledge 
which arose on the western world. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


THE SARACENS, FRANKS, AND GREEKS, IN ITALY-—-FIRST ADVENTURES AND 
SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS--CHARACTER AND CONQUEST OF ROBERT 
GUISCARD, DUKE OF APULIA—-DELIVERANCE OF SICILY BY HIS BROTHER 
ROGER—VICTORIES OF ROBERT OVER THE EMPERORS OF THE EAST AND WEST 
-—-ROGER, KING OF SICILY, INVADES AFRICA AND GREECE—THE EMPEROR 
MANUEL COMNENUS~—WARS OF THE GREEKS AND NORMANS—EXTINCTION OF 


THE NORMANS. 


Tux three great nations of the world, 
Conflict of the the Greeks, the Saracens, 
Saracens, Latins, and the Franks, encoun- 


eat tered each other on bs 
e 


A.D. 01017. theatre of Italy." 
southern provinees, which now com- 


1 For the general history of Italy in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, I may properly refer to 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh books of Sigonius 
de Regno Italie (in the second volume of his 
works, Milan, 1782); the Annals of Baronius 
with the Criticism of Pagi; the seventh and 
eighth books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di 
Napoli of Giannone; the seventh and eighth 
volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali 
d'Italia of Muratori, and the second volume of 
the Abrégé Chronologique of M. de St. Mare, a 
work, which, under a superficial title, contains 
much genuine learning and industry. But my 
long-accustomed reader will give me credit for 
saying, thet I myself have ascended to, the 
fountain-head, as often as such ascent could be 
either profitable or possible; and that I have 
diligently turned over the originals in the first 
volumes of Muratori’s great collection of the 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, 


pose the kingdom of Naples, were sub- 
ject, for the most part, to the Lombard 
dukes and princes of Beneventum ;? so 
powerful in war, that they checked for 
a moment the genius of Charlemagne ; 
80 liberal in peace, that they maintained 


2 The great princes removed in 1156 from 
Kiow, which was ruined by the Tartars in 1240. 
Moscow became the seat of empire in the four- 
teenth century. See the first and second 
volumes of Levesque’s History, and Mr. Coxe’s 
Travels into the North, tom. i p. 241, &. 

2 The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used 
the reverential expressions of regnum, oblatum, 
debitam, obedtentiam, &c., which were most 
rigorously interpreted by Gregory VII. ; and the 
Hungarian Catholics are distressed between the 
sanctity of the pope and the independence of 
the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica. tom. i. p. 20- 
25, tom. ii. p. 804, 346, 360, &c ). 

2 Camille Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of 
the last century, has illustrated the history of 
the duchy of Beneventum in his two books, 
Historia Principum Longobarijorum, in the 
Scriptores of Muratori, tom. iL. para i. p. 221>- 
$45, and tom. v. p. 159-245, 
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Of the Roman Empire. A 695 


in their capital an academy of thirty- 
two philosophers and grammarians 
The division of this flournshing state 
produced the rival principalities of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua; and 
the thoughtless ambition or revenge of 
the competitors invited the Saracens to 
the ruin of their common inheritance. 
During a calamitous period of two 
hundred years, Italy was exposed to a 
repetition of wounds, which the in- 
vaders were not capable of healing by 
the union and tranquility of a perfect 
conquest. Their freyuent and almost 
annual squadrons issued from the port 
of Palermo, and were entertained with 
too much indulgence by the Christians 
of Naples. the most formidable fleets 
were prepared on the African coast, 
and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
sometines tempted to assist or oppuse 
the Moslems of an adverse sect. In 
the revolution of human events, a new 
ambuscade was concealed mn the Caudine 
forks, the ne of Canna were bedewed 
a second tim@ with the blood of th. 
Afticans, and the soveicign of Rome 
agaun attacked or defended the walls of 
Capua and Tarentum <A colony of 
Saracens had been planted at Tan, 
which commands the entrance of the 
Adriatic Gulf, umd their impartial de- 
predations provoked the resentment, 
and conelated the union, ot the two 
emperors. An offensive alhance was 
concluded between Basil the Macc- 
donian, the first of his 1ace, and Lewis 
the great grandson of Charlemagne ;' 
an‘l each paity supplied the deficiencies 
of his associate. It would have been 
imprudent un the Byzantine monarch 
to transport his stationary troops of 
Asia to an Itahan campaign , and the 
Latin arins would have been insufficient 
if Aw superior navy had not occupied 
the mouth of the gulf. The fortress of 
Bat was invested by the infantry of 
the Franks, and by the cavalry and 
galleys of the Greeks; and, after a 
defence of four years, the Arabian emir 
submitted to the clemency of Lewis, 
Conquest of Bari Who commanded in per- 

AD 871 —_ son the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had 
been achieved by the concord of the 


* See Constantin Porphyrogen de Themati- 
bus, 1.11 ¢ x1 in Vit Basil ¢ 55, p 181. 
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East and West; but their recent amnity 
was soon embittered by the mutual 
complaints of jealousy and pride. The 
Greeks assumed as their own the merit 
of the conquest and the pomp of the 
triumph; extolled the greatness of 
their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handful 
of barbarians who appeared under the 
banners of the Cailovingian prince. 
His reply is expressed with the elo- 
quence of indignation and truth: ‘We 
confess the magnitude of your prepara- 
tions,” says the gicat-grandson of Char- 
lemagne. ‘‘ Your armics were indeed 
as numerous as a cloud of summer 
locusts, who darken the day, flap their 
wings, and, after a short flight, tumble 
weary and breathless to the ground. 
Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; 
ye were vanqiushed by your own cowal- 
dice, and withdrew from the scene of 
action ‘to injare and despoil our Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. 
We were few in numbe1, and why were 
we few”? because, after a tedious expec- 
tation of your aruval, I had dismissed 
my host, and ictamed only a chosen 
band of warriors to continucthe blockade 
of the aty. If they mdulged their hos- 
pitable feasts in the face of danger and 
death, did these feasts abate the vigour 
of their enterprise? Is it by your fast- 
ing that the walls of Bar have been 
overturned? Did not these vahant 
Franks, dimiunshed as they were by 
languor and fatigue, intercept and van- 
quish the three most powerful emuirs of 
the Saracens? and did not their de- 
feat precipitate the fall of the city? 
Bari is now fallen; Tarentum trembles ; 
Calabria will be delivered ; and, 1f we 
command the sea, the island of Sicily 
may be rescued from the hands of the 
infidels. My brother (a@ name most 
offensive to the vanity of the Greek), 
accelerate your naval succours, re- 
spect your allies, and distrust your 
flatterers.”’? 

These lofty hopes were soon extin- 
guished by the death of Lewis, and the 


1 The original epistle of the Emperor Lewis 
II to the emperor Basil, a curious record of 
the age, was first published by Baronius (Annal 
Eccles AD 871, No 61-71), from the Vatican 
MS of Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous 
historian of Salerno 
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decay of the Carlovingian house; and 
whoever might deserve 
the honour, the Greek 
emperors, Basil, and his 
son Leo, secured the ad- 
vantage, of the reduction of Bari. The 
Italians of Apulia and Calabria were 
persuaded or compelled to acknowledge 
their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno 
leaves the far greater part of the king- 
dom of Naples under the dominion of 
the Eastern empire. Beyond that line, 
the dukes or republics of Amalfit and 
Naples, who had never forfeited their 
voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in the 
neighbourhood of their lawful sove- 
reign; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Kurope with the produce 
and manufactures of Asia. But the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, 
and Capua,’ were reluctantly torn from 
the communion of the Latin world, and 
too often violated their oaths of servi- 
tude and tribute. The city of Bari rose 
to dignity and wealth, as the metro- 
polis of the new theme or province of 
Lombardy ; the title of patrician, and 
afterwards the singular name of Cata- 
pan, was assigned to the supreme 
governor ; and the policy both of the 
church and state was modelled in exact 
subordination to the throne of Con- 


New province of 
the Greeks, in 
Italy 
A.D 890 


1 See an excellent dissertation de Republici 
Amalphitana, in the Appendix (p 1 42) of 
Henry Brencman’s Histoiua Pandectarum (‘Tra- 
jecta ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4to ) 

2 Your master, says Nicephorus, has given 
aid and protection principibus Capuano et 
Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dis- 
pono.... Nova (potius nota) res est quod 
eorum patres et avi nostro Imperio tributa de- 
derunt (Liutprand, in Legat p 484) Salerno 
is not mentioned, yet the piince changed his 
party about the same time, and Camillo Pelle- 
grino (Script Rer Ital tom ii. pars: p 285) 
has nicely discerned this change in the style of 
the anonymous Chronicle On the rational 
ground of llistory and language, Liutprand (p. 
480) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia and 
Calabria. 

3 See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du 

Cange Karsravw, catapanus), and his notes on 
the Alexias (p. 275). Against the contempor- 
ary notion, which derives it from Kara way, 
gusta omne, he treats it as a corruption of the 
Latin capitaneus. Yet M de St. Marc has ac- 
curately observed (Abrégé Chronologique, tom. 
il. p. 024) that in this age the capitanei were 
not captains, but only nobles of the first rank, 
the great valvassors of Italy. 
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stantinople. As long as the scceptre 
was disputed by the princes of Italy, 
their efforts were feeble and adverse ; 
and the Greeks resisted or eluded the 
forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the Imperial 
standard of the Othos. The first and 
greatest of those Saxon princes was 
compelled to relinquish the siege of 
Bari: the second, after the loss of his 
stoutest bishops and barons, escaped 
with honour from the bloody field of 


Crotona. On that day the scale of war 
was turned against the  pyreat of 
Franks by the valour of  OthodI 

A.D 983, 


the Saracens.? These cor- 
sairs had indeed been driven by the 
Byzantine fieets from the fortresses and 
coasts of Italy; but a sense of interest 
was more prevalent than superstition or 
resentment, and the caliph of Egypt 
had transported forty thousand Mos- 
lems to the aid of his Christian ally. 
The successors of Basil amused them- 
selves with the belief that the conquest 
of Lombardy had been achieved, and 
was still preserved, by the justice of 
their laws, the virtucs of their muini- 
sters, and the gratitude of a people 
whom they had rescued from anarchy 
and oppression. <A series of rebellions 
might dart a ray of truth into the 
palace of Constantinople; and the 
illusions of flattery were dispelfed by the 
easy and rapid success of the Norman 
adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs had 
produced in Apulia and 
Calabria a melancholy con- 
trast between the age of Pythagoras 
and the tenth century of the Christian 
era. wit the former period, the coast 
of Great Greece (as it was then styled) 
was planted with free and opulent 
cities : these cities were peopled with 
soldiers, artists, and philosophers; and 


Anecdotes 


* OU povoy did wort uwy axpifas TiTaypivey 
we ToobTey vaiyayt ro Edves (the Lombards), 
GANA nal dyzivoia xpnoewsves, xal Dixasoodvy 
xal ypnorornes iaisings wt rols wpoospy omi- 
vos wperPipiurves, xal chy tAsubspiay abrois 
awdens vt dovaslas, xal rav ENrAwv Qoporo- 
yy zoapilousvos (Leon. Tactic cxv p 741.) 
The httle Chronicle of Beneventum (tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 280) gives a far different character of 
the Greeks during the five years (a D. $91-896) 
that Leo was master of the city. 
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the military strength of Tarentum, 
Sybaris, or Croteaa, was not inferior to 
that of a powerful kingdom. At the 
second era, these once flourishing pro- 
vinces were clouded with ignorance, 
impoverished by tyranny, and depopu- 
lated by barbarian war; nor can we 
severely accuse the exaggeration of a 
contemporary, that a fair and ample 
district was reduced to the same de- 
solation which had covered the earth 
after the general deluge.* Among the 
hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, 
and the Greeks, in the southern Italy, 
I shall select two or three anecdotes 
expressive of their national manners. 
1, It was the amusement of the Sara- 
cens to profane, as well as to pillage, 
the monasteries and churches. At the 
siege of Salerno, a Mussulman chief 
spread his couch on the communion- 
table, and on that altar sacrificed each 
night the virginity of a Christian nun. 
As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, 
a beam in the roof was accidentally or 
dexterously thrown down on his head , 
and the death of the lustful emir was 
imputed to the wrath of Chust, which 
Was at length awakened to the defence 
oi his faithful spouse.? 2. The Sara- 
cens besieged the cities of Beneventum 
and Capua. after a vain appeal to the 
successors of Charlemagne, the Lom- 
bards implored the clemency and aid of 
the Greek emperor.? A fearless citizen 


1 Calabriam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam 
reperientes funditus depopulati sunt (or de- 
popularunt), 1ta ut deserta sit velut in diluvio 
Such is the teat of Herempert, or Erchempert, 
according to the two editions of Caraccioli (Rer 
Itahc Scmpt tom v p 23) and of Camillo 
Pellegrino (tom u pars i. p 246) Both were 
extremely scarce, when they were reprinted by 
Muraton 

2 Baronius (Annal. Eccles ap. 874, No 2) 
has drawn this story from a MS. of Erchempert, 
who died at Capua only fifteen years after the 
event But the cardinal was deceived by a 
false title, and we can only quote the annony- 
mous Chronicle of Salerno (Paralipomena, c 
110), composed towards the end of the tenth 
century, and published in the second volume of 
Muratori’s Collection. See the Dissertat.ons of 
— Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i p. 231-281, 

3 Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit Basil 
c. 58, p 183) is the original author of this story 
He places 1t under the reigns of Basil and 
Lewis II ; yet the reduction of Beneventum by 
the Greeks is dated aD 891, after the decease 
of both of those princes. 
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dropped from the walls, passed the en- 
trenchments, accomplished his com- 
mission, and fell mto the hands of the 
barbarians, as he was returning with 
the welcome news. They commanded 
him to assist their enterprise, and de- 
ceive his countrymen, with the assur- 
ance that wealth and honours should 
be the reward of his falsehood, and 
that his sincerity would be punished 
with immediate death. He affected to 
yield, but as soon as he was conducted 
within the hearing of the Christians on 
the rampart, ‘‘ Friends and brethren,” 
he cried with a loud voice, ‘‘ be bold 
and patient, maintain the city ; your 
sovereign is informed of your distress, 
and your deliverers are at hand. I 
know my doom, and commit my wife 
and children to your gratitude.” The 
rage of the Arabs confirmed his evidence; 
and the self-devoted patriot was trans- 
pierced with an hundred spears. He 
deserves to live in the memory of the 
virtuous, but the repetition of the same 
story 1n ancient and modern times, 
may sprinkle some doubts on the reahty 
of this generous deed.? 3 The recital 
of a third incident may provoke a smile 
amidst the horrors of war. Theobald, 
mar juis of Camerino and Spoleto,’ sup- 
ported the rebels of Beneventum ; and 
his wanton cruclty was not incompatible 
in that age with the character of an 
hero. Huis captives of the Greek nation 
or party were castrated without mercy, 
and the outrage was aggravated by a 
cruel jest, that he wished to present 
the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, 


1 In the year 663, the same tragedy is de- 
scribed by Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Lango- 
barg 1 v c 7, 8, p 870, 871, edit Grot ), under 
the walls of the same city of Beneventum. But 
the actors are different, and the guilt 1s 1m- 
puted to the Greeks themselves, which in the 
Byzantine edition is applied to the Saracens 
In the late war in Germany, M D’Assas, a 
French officer of the regiment of Auvergne, 28 
sacd to have devoted himself in a similar 
manner His behaviour is the more heroic, as 
mere silence was required by the enemy who 
had made him prisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de 
Louis XV. c. 33, tom. ix. p 172). 

2 Theobald, who is styled Heros by Liut- 
prand, was properly duke of Spoleto and imar- 
quis of Camerino, from the year 926 to 935. 
The title and office of marquis (commander of 
the march or frontier) was introduced into Italy 
by the French emperors (Abrégé Chronologique, 
tom. ji. p 645-732, &c ). 
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the most precious ornaments of the By- 
zantine court. The garrison of a castle 
had been defeated in a sally, and the 
prisoners were sentenced to the custom- 
ary operation. But the sacrifice was 
disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic 
female, who, with bleeding cheeks, dis- 
hevelled hair, and importunate clam- 
ours, compelled the marquis to listen 
to her complaint. ‘‘Is it thus,” she 
cried, ‘‘ye magnanimous heroes, that 
ye wage war against women, against 
women who have never injured ye, 
and whose only arms are the distaff 
and the oom?” Theobald denied the 
charge, and protested, that, since the 
Amazons, he had never heard of a 
female war. ‘‘And how,” she furiously 
exclaimed, ‘‘can you attack us more 
directly, how can you wound us in a 
more vital part, than by robbing our 
husbands of what we most dearly 
cherish, the source of our joys, and the 
hope of our posterity? The plunder of 
our flocks and herds I have endured 
without a murmur, but this fatal injury, 
this irreparable loss, subdues my pati- 
ence, aud calls aloud on the justice of 
licaven and earth.” A general laugh 
applauded her eloquence; the savage 
Franks, inaccessible to pity, were 
moved by her ridiculous, yet rational, 
despair ; and with the deliverance of 
the captives, she obtained the restitu- 
tion of her effects. As she returned in 
triumph to the castle, she was overtaken 
by a messenger, to inquire, in the name 
of Theobald, what punishment should 
be inflicted on her husband, were he 
again taken in arms? ‘Should sach,” 
she answered without hesitation, ‘* be 
his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
and a nose, and hands, and feet. 
These are his own, and these he may de- 
serve to forfeit by his personal offences. 
But let my lord be pleased to spare 
what his httle handmaid presumes to 
clam as her peculiar and lawful pro- 
perty.”? 


1 Liutprand, Hist. 1. iv. c iv. in the Rerum 
Italic. Script tom. i. parsi. p. 458, 454. Should 
the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, I 
may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if 
I may not transcribe with caution, what a bishop 
could write without scruple. What if I had 
translated, ut virie certetis testiculos amputare, 
in quibus nostri corporis refocillatio, &c. 7? 
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The establishment of the Normans in 
the kingdoms of Naples orisin of tne 
and Sicily* is an event Normans in Italy 
most romantic in its “? 7 
origin, and in its consequences most 
important both to Italy and the Eastern 
empire. The broken provinces of the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were 
exposed to every invader, and every 
sea and land were invaded by the ad- 
venturous spirit of the Scandinavian 
pirates. After a long indulgence of 
rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample 
territory was accepted, occupied, and 
named, by the Normans of France: 
they renounced their gods for the God 
of the Christians ;? and the dukes of 
Normandy acknowledged themselves 
the vassals of the successors of Charle- 
magne and Capet. The savage fierce- 
ness which they had brought from the 
snowy mountains of Norway was re- 
fined, without beimg corrupted, in a 
warmer climate; the companions of 
Rollo insensibly mingled with the 
natives; they imbibed the manners, 
language,3 and gallantry of the French 


1 The original monuments of the Normans in 
Italy are collected in the fifth volume of 
Muratori , and among these we may distinguish 
the poem of William Appulus (p 245-278) and 
the history of Galfridus (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p 
637-607) Both were natives of France, but 
they wrote on the spot, in the age of the first 
conquerors (before Ap. 1100), and with the 
split of freemen It is needless to recapitu- 
late the compilers and critics of Italian history, 
Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Giannone, Muratori, 
St Marc, & , whom I have always consulted, 
and never copied * 

= Some of the firet converts were baptized 
ten or twelve times, for the sake of the white 
garment usually given at this ceremony. At 
the funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries 
for the repose of his soul were accompanied by 
a sacrifice of one hundred captives. But in a 
generation or two the national change was 
pure and general 

3 The Danish Janguage was still spoken by 
the Normans of Bayeux on the sea-coast, at a 
time (A D 940) when it was already forgotten 
at Rouen, in the court and capital. Quem 
(Richard I) confestim pater Baiocas mittens 
Botoni militis sue principi nutnendum tra- 


* M Goutier d’Arc has discovered a transla- 
tion of the Chronicle of Aimé, monk of Mont 
Cassino, a contemporary of the first Norman 
invaders of Italy He has made use of it in 
his Histoire des Conquétes des Normands, and 
added a summary of its contents. This work 
was quoted by later writers, but was supposed 
to have been entirely lost.—M. 
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nation; and, in a martial age, the 
Normans might claim the palm of 
valour and glorieas achievements. Of 
the fashionable superstitions, they em- 
braced with ardour the pilgrimages of 
Rome, Italy, and the Holy Land.* In 
this active devotion, their minds and 
bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive, novelty the 
recompense; and the prospect of the 
world was decorated by wonder, credu- 
lity, and ambitious hope. They con- 
federated for their mutual defence ; 
and the robbers of the Alps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, 
were often chastised by the arm of a 
warrior. In one of these pious visits to 
the cavern of Mount Garganus in 
Apula, which had been sanctified by 
the apparition of the archangel 
Michael,‘ they were accosted by a 
stranger in the Greek habit, but who 
soon revealed himself as a rebel, a 
fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greck 
empire. His name was Melo; a noble 
citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuccess- 
ful revolt, was compelled to scek new 
allies and avengers of his country. The 
bold appearance of the Normans re- 
vived his hopes and solicited his con- 
fidence. they listened to the con- 
plants, and still more to the promises, 
of the patriot. The assurance of wealth 
demonstrated the justice of his cause ; 


didit, ut, ibi lingud eruditus Danicd, suis ex- 
teri-que hominibus sciret aparte dare responsa 
(Wilhelm Gemeticensis de Ducibus Normannis, 
1 unc 8, p 623, edit Camden) Of the ver- 
nacular and favourite idiom of William the 
Conqueror (A D 1035), Selden (Opera, tom ii 
p. 1640 1656) has given a specimen, obsolete and 
obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

1 See Leandro (Alberti Descrizione d’Itaha, p 
250) and Baronius (A D 493, No. 43) If the 
archangel inherited the temple and oracle, 
perhaps the cavern of old Calchas the sooth- 
sayer (Strab Geograph 1 vi. p 435, 436), the 
Catholics (on this occasion) have surpassed the 
Greeks in the elegance of their superstition. 


* A band of Normans returning from the 
Holy Land had rescued the city of Salerno 
from the attack of a numerous fleet of Saracens 
Gaimar, the Lombard prince of Salerno, wished 
to retain them in his service, and take them 
into his pay. They answered, “We fight for 
our religion, and not for money” Gaimar en- 
treated them to send some Norman knights to 
his court. This seems to have been the origin 
of the connection of the Normans with Italy 
See Histoire des Conquétes des Normands par 
Goutier d’Are, 1. i. c. 1 Paris, 1830.—M. 
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and they viewed, as the inheritanco of 
the brave, the fruitful land which was 
oppressed by effeminate tyrants. On 
their return to Normandy, they kindled 
a spark of enterprise, and a small but 
idtrepid band was freely associated for 
the deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and 
in the disguise of pilgtims; but in the 
neighbourhood of Rome they were 
saluted by the chief of Bari, who 
supphed the more indigent with arms 
and horses, and instantly led them to 
the field of action. In the first con- 
flict, their valour prevailed ; but in the 
second engagement they were over- 
whelmed by the numbers and nulitary 
engines of the Greeks, and indignantly 
retreated with ther faces to the 
enemy.* The unfortunate Melo ended 
his life, a suppliant at the court of 
Germany. his Norman followers, cx- 
cluded from their native and their 
promised land, wandered among tho 
hills and valleys of Italy, and earned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. 
To that formidable sword the princes 
of Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and 
Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels ; the superior spit 
and discipline of the Normans gave 
victory to the side which they es- 
poused ; and their cautious policy ob- 
served the balance of power, lest the 
preponderance of any rival state should 
render their aid less important and 
their service less profitable. Their 
first asylum was a strong camp in the 
depth of the marshes of Campania ; but 
they were soon endowed by the hberal- 
ity of the Duke of Naples with a more 
plentiful and permanent 
seat. Hight miles from 
his residence, as a bul- 
wark against Capua, the town of 
Aversa was built and fortified for their 
use; and they enjoyed as their own, 
the corn and fruits, the meadows and 
groves, of that fertile district. The 
report of their success attracted every 
year new swarms of pilgrims and 
soldiers: the poor were urged by 
necessity ; the rich were excited by 
hope ; and the brave and active spirits 

* Nine out of ten perished in the field 


Chronique d'’Aimé, tom i. p. 217 quoted by M. 
Goutier d’Arc, p. 43.— M. 


Foundation of 
Averaa 
AD 1029, 
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of Normandy were impatient of ease 
and ambitious of renown. The inde- 
pendent standard of Aversa afforded 
shelter and encouragement to the out- 
laws of the province, to every fugitive 
who had escaped from the injustice or 
justice of his superiors; and these 
foreign associates were quickly assimi- 
lated in manners and language to the 
Gallic colony. The first leader of the 
Normans was Count Rainulf; and, in 
the origin of society, pre-eminence of 
rank is the reward and the proof of 
superior merit.* * 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the 
Arabs, the Grecian empcrors had been 
anxious to regain that valuable pos- 
session; but their efforts, however 
strenuous, had been opposed by the 

The Normans @'Stance and the sea. 

serve inBiclly Their costly armaments, 

AD 1038 after a gleam of success, 
added new pages of calamity and dis- 
grace to the Byzantine annals: twenty 
thousand of their best troops were lost 
in a single expedition ; and the victori- 
ous Moslems derided the policy of a 


1 See the first book of William Appulus, 
His words are applicable to every swarm of 
barbarians and fieebooters : 

Si vicinorum quis pernitiosus ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant : 
Moribus et lingué quoscumque venire videbant 
Informant propria; gens efliciatur ut una. 

And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of 
Normandy : 

Pars parat exigues vel opes aderant quin nullw. 
Para, quia de magnis majora subire volebant. 


* This account is not accurate. After the 
retreat of the Emperor Henry the Second, the 
Normans, united under the command of Rai- 
nulf, had taken possession of Aversa, then » 
small castle in the duchy of Naples They had 
been masters of it a few years, when Pandulph 
the Fourth, prince of Capua, found means to 
take Naples by surprise Sergius, master of 
the soldiers, and head of the republic, with the 
principal citizens, abandoned a city in which 
he could not behold, without horror, the 
establishment of a foreign dominion: he re- 
tired to Aversa , and when, with the assistance 
of the Greeks, and that of the citizens faithful 
to their country, he had collected money 
enough to satisfy the rapacity of the Norman 
adventurers, he advanced at their head to 
attack the garrison of the prince of Capua, 
defeated it, and re entered Naples. It was then 
that he confirmed the Normans in the posses. 
sion of Aversa and its territory, which he raised 
into a count’s fief, and granted the investiture 
to Rainulf. Hist. des Rep. Ital. tom. i. p. 267. 
—G. 
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nation which intrusted eunuchs not 
only with the custody of their women, 
but with the command of their men.' 
After a reign of two hundred years, 
the Saracens were ruined by their divi- 
sions.2, The emir disclaimed the au- 
thority of the king of Tunis ; the people 
rose against the emir; the cities were 
usurped by the chiefs; each meaner 
rebel was independent in his village or 
castle; and the weaker of two rival 
brothers implored the friendship of the 
Christians. In every service of danger 
the Normans were prompt and useful ; 
and five hundred knights, or warriors on 
horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the 
Grecks, under the standard of Maniaces, 
governor of Lombardy. Before their 
landing, the brothers were reconciled ; 
the union of Sicily and Africa was re- 
stored ; and the island was guarded to 
the water’s edge. The Normans led 
the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt 
the valour of an untried foe. In a 
second action, the emir of Syracuse was 
unhorsed and transpierced by the iroz 
arm of William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement, his intrepid com- 
panions discomfited the host of sixty 
thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks 
no more than the labour of the pursuit : 
a splendid victory ; but of which the 
pen of the histoman may divide the 
merit with the lance of the Normans. 
It1s, however, true, that they essentially 
promoted the success of Maniaces, who 
reduced thirteen cities, aud the greater 
part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emperor. But his military fame 
was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. 
In the division of the spoil, the deserts 
of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; 
and neither their avarice nor their pride 
could brook this injurious treatment. 
They complained, by the mouth of their 
interpreter : their complaint was disre- 
garded ; their interpreter was scourged ; 
the sufferings were his ; the insult and 
resentment belonged to those whose 
sentiments he had delivered. Yet they 
dissembled till they had obtained, or 


1 Liutprand in Legatione, p. 185. Pagi has 
illustrated this event from the MS. history of 
the deacon Leo (tom. 1v. A.D. 965, No 17-19). 

2 See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud 
Muratori Script. Rerum Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 
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stolen, a safe passage to the Italian 
coutment: their brethren of Aversa 
sympathised in their indignation, and 
the province of Apulia was invaded as 
heir conquest Phe forfeit of the debt.' 
ofApuia Above twenty years after 
AD 10401045 the first emigration, the 
Normans took the field with no more 
than seven hundred horse and _ five 
hundred foot; and after the recall of 
the Byzantine legions? from the Sicilian 
war, their numbers are maguified to the 
amount of thiee score thousand men. 
Their herald proposed the option of 
battle or retreat ; ‘‘ of battle,” was the 
unanimous cry of the Normans; and 
one of their stoutest wariiors, with a 
stroke of lus fist, felled to the ground 
the horse of the Greek inessenger He 
was dismissed with a fresh horse ; the 
insult was concealed from the Imperial 
troops, but in two successive battles 
they were more fatally instructed of the 
prowess of their adversanes In the 
plains of Canme, the Asiatics fled before 
the adventurers of France; the Duke 
of Lombardy was made prisoner ; the 
Apuhans acquiesced in a new domme, 
and the four places of Bari, Otranto, 
Brundusium, and Tarentum, were alone 
saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian 
fortunes From this era we may date 
the establishment of the Notman power, 
which soon eclipsed the infant colony of 
Aversa. Twelve counts? were chosen 
1 Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian 
war, and the conquest of Apulia (l 1 ¢ 7, 8, 9, 
19) Thesame events are described by Cedrenus 
(tom np 741-743, 755, 75b) and Zonaras (tom 
4, p 237, 236), and the Greeks are so hardened 
to disgrace, that their narratives are impartial 

enough 
2 Ceidlrenus specifies the Taye of the Obse- 


quium (Phrygia), and the “pes of the Thrace 
Sians (Lydia, consult Constantine de The- 
matibus, i 3, 4, with Delisie’s map), and after- 
wards names the Pisidians and Lycaonians 
with the foederati 

3 Omnes conveniunt ; et bis sex nobiliores, 
Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et setas, 
Elegere duces Provectis ad comitatum 
His ahi parent Comuitatus nomen honoris 
Quo donantur erat. Hi totas undique terras 
Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet , 
Singula proponunt loca que contingere sorte 
Cuique duct debent, et queeque tributa locorum 
And after speaking of Melphi, Willam Ap- 
pulus adds, 
Pro numero comitnm bis sex statuere plateas, 
Atque oo com:tum totidem fabricantur in 

urbe. 
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by the popular suffrage ; and age, birth, 
and merit, were the motives of ther 
choice. The tributes of their peculiar 
districts were appropriated.to their use ; 
and each count erected a fortress in the 
midst of his lands, and at the head ot 
his vassals. In the centre of the pro- 
vince, the common habitation of Melphi 
was reserved as the metropolis and 
citudel of the republic; an house and 
separate quatter was allotted to each 
of the twelve counts . and the national 
concerns were regulated by this military 
senate. The first of his peers, their 
president and general, was entitled 
count of Apulia; and this digmty was 
conferred on William of the iron arm, 
who, 1n the language of the age, 1s styled 
a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and 
an angel in council.’ The manners of 
lis countrymen are fairly delineated by 
a contemp rary and national historian.? 
‘The Normans,” says Malaterra, “ are 
acunning and revengeful gparacter of 

people; eloquence and dis- the Normans 

simulation appear to be their hereditary 
qualities: they can stoop to flatter ; 
but unless they are curbed by the re- 
strant of liuw, they indulge the 
licentiousness of nature and passion. 
Their princes affect the praise of popular 
munificence ; the people observe the 
medium, or rather blend the extremes, 
of avarice and prodigality ; and 1n their 
eager thirst of wealth and dominion, 
they despise whatever they possess, and 
hope whatever they desire. Arms and 
horses, the luxury of dress, the exercises 
of hunting and hawking,? are the de- 


Leo Ostiensis (1 i1 c 67) enumerates the divi- 
sions of the Apulian cities, which it is needless 
to repeat. 

1 Gulielm Appulus,1 fi c 12, according to 
the reference of Giannone (Istoria Civile di 
Napoh, tom. ii. p 31), which I cannot verify in 
the original. The Apulian praises indeed his 
validas vires, probitas animi, and vivida virtus, 
and declares that, had he lived, no poet could 
have equalled his merits(] 1 p 258,1 11 p 259). 
He was bewailed by the Normans, quippe qu! 
tanti consilii virum (says Malaterra, 1 i c 12, 
p. 552), tam armis strenuum, tam sib: munifi- 
cum, affabilem, morigeratum, ulterius se habere 
difhdebant. 

2 The gens astutissima, Injuriarum ultrnx 
.... adulari sciens .. . eloquentiis inserviens, 
of Malaterra (1 i c 3, p 550), are expressive of 
the popular and proverbial character of the 
Normans. 

3 The hunting and hawking more properly 
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light of the Normans; but on pressing 
occasions, they can endure with in- 
credible patience the inclemency of 
every climate, and the toil and abstin- 
ence of a military life.” 
The Normans of Apulia were seated 
Oppresionar OD the verge of the two 
Apulia. empires; and according 
AD 1046,4¢ +5 the policy of the hour, 
they accepted the investiture of their 
lands from the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the firmest 
title of these adventurers was the right 
of conquest: they neither loved nor 
trusted ; they were neither trusted nor 
beloved : the contempt of the princes 
was mixed with fear, and the fear of 
the natives was mingled with hatred 
and resentment. Every ob)cct of desire, 
an horse, a woman, a garden, tempted 
and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers ;? and the avarice of their 
chiefs was only coloured by the more 
specious names of ambition and glory. 
The twelve counts were sometimes 
joined in a league of injustice. in their 
domestic quarrels they disputed the 
spoils of the people: the virtues of 
William were buried 1n his grave ; and 
Drogo, his brother and successor, was 
better qualified to lead the valour, than 
to restrain the violence, of his peers. 
Under the reign of Constantine Mono- 
machus, the policy, rather than bene- 
volence, of the Byzantine court, at- 
tempted to relieve Italy from this 
adherent mischief, more grievous than 
a flight of barbarians ;3 and Argyrus, 


belong to the desecenuants of the Norwegian 
sailors ; though they might import from Norway 
and Iceland the finest casts of falcons. 

1 ‘We may compare this portrait with that of 
‘William of Malmsbury (de Gestic Anglorum, 1 
iii, p. 101, 102), who appreciates, hke a philo- 
sophic historian, the vices and virtues of the 
Saxons and Normans England was assuredly 
a gainer by the conquest 

2 The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his 
holy venom on the Normans. Videns indis- 
ciplinatam et alienam gentem Normannorum, 
crugeli et inaudita rabie, et plusquam Pagana 
impietate, adversus ecclesias Dei insurgere, 
passim Christianos trucidare, &c. (Wibert, c. 
6). The honest Apuhan (1 if p. 259) says 
calmly of their accuser, Veris commuscens 
fallacia. 

8 The policy’ of the Greeks, revolt of 
Maniaces, &c , must be collected from Cedrenus 
(tom. ii. p. 757, 758). William Appulus (1. i. p. 
267, 258, 1. ii. p. 259), and the two Chronicles of 
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the son of Melo, was invested for this 
purpose with the most lofty titles’ and 
the most ample commission. Thé 
memory of his father might recommend 
him to the Normans; and he had al- 
ready engaged their voluntary service 
to quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to 
avenge their own and the public injury. 
It was the design of Constantine to 
transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian war ; 
and the son of Melo distributed among 
the chiefs the gold and manufactures of 
Greece, as the first fruits of the Imperial 
bounty. But his arts were baffled by 
the sense and spirit of the conquerors 
of Apulia: his gifts, or at least his pro- 
posals, were rejected; and they un- 
anunously refused to relinquish their 
possessions and their hopes for the 
distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. 
After the means of persuasion had 
fuled, Argyrus resolved 

League of the 
to compel or to destroy: pope and the 
the Latin powers were two empires 

AD 1049 1054 
solicited against the com- 
mon enemy; and an offensive alliance 
was formed of the pope and the two 
emperors of the East and West. The 
throne of St. Peter was occupied by 
Leo the Ninth, a simple saint,? of a 
temper most apt to deceive himself and 
the world, and whose venerable char- 
acter would consecrate with the name 
of piety the measures least compatible 
with the practice of religion. His 
humanity was affected by the com- 
plaints, perhaps the calumnies, of an 
injured people. the impious Normans 


Bari, by Lupus Protospata (Muratou, Script, 
Ital tom v. p. 42-44), and an anonymous 
writer (Antiquitat Italie medu Alvi, tom 1 p. 
31-35) This last 1s a fragment of some value. 

1 Argyrus received, says the anonymous 
Chronicle of Bari, imperial letters, Foederatfis 
et Patriciatis, et Catapani et Vestatiis In his 
Annals, Muratori (tom. vii p 426) very pro. 
bably reads, or interprets, Sevestatus, the title 
of Sebastos or Augustus But in his Anti- 
quities, he was taught by Ducange to make it a 
palatine office, master of the wardrobe 


2A Life of St. Leo IX , deeply tinged with 
the passions and prejudices of the age, has been 
composed by Wibert, printed at Paris, 1615, in 
octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of 
the Bollandists, or Mabillon, and of Muratori. 
The public and private history of that pope is 
diligently treated by M de St Marc. (Abrégé, 
tom. ii. p 140-210, and p. 25-95, second column). 
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had interrupted the payment of tithes ; 
and the temporal sword might be law- 
fully unsheathe< against the sacrilegious 
robbers, who were deaf to the censures 
of the church. As a German of noble 
birth and royal kindred, Leo had free 
access to the court and confidence of 
the emperor Henry the Third ; and in 
search of arms and allies, his ardent 
zeal transported him from Apulia to 
Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 
During these hostile preparations, 
Argyrus indulged himself in the use of 
secret and guilty weapons: a crowd of 
Normans became the victims of public 
or private revenge; and the valiant 
Drogo was murdered ina church But 
his spirit survived in lis brother 
Humphrey, the third count of Apul.a. 
The assassins were chastised ; and the 
son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, 
was driven from the field to hide his 
shame behind the walls of Ban, and to 
await the tardy succour of his allies. 
But the power of Constantine was 
Expedition of distracted by a Turkish 
Pope Leo IX. war; the mind of Henry 


against the : 
Normans  WaS feeble and irresoluie, 
AD 1053. and the pope, instead of 


repassing the Alps with a German 
army, was accompanied only by a guard 
of seven hundred Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorraine. In his long 
progress from Mantua to Beneventuin, 
a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy 
standard :* the priest and the robber 
slept in the same tent; the pikes and 
crosses were intermingled in the front ; 
and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of 
march, of encampment, and of combat. 
The Normans of Apulia could muster 
in the field no more than three thousand 
horse, with an handful of infantry : the 
defection of the natives intercepted 
their provisions and retreat ; and their 
spirit, incapable of fear, was chilled 
for a moment by superstitious awe. 
On the hostile approach of Leo, they 
knelt without disgrace or reluctance 
before their spiritual father. But the 


1 See the expedition of Leo IX. against 
the Normans See William Appulus (I 1 p. 
259-261) and Jeffrey Malaterra (1.1. c 1315, p. 
253) They are impartial, as the national, is 
counterbalanced by the clerical, prejudice. 
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pope was inexorable; his lofty Germans 
affected to deride the diminutive stature 
of their adversaries ; and the Normans 
wero informed that death or exile was 
their only alternative. Flight they 
disdained, and, as many of them had 
been three days without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more 
easy and honourable death. They 
climbed the hill of Civitella, descended 
into the plain, and charged in three 
divisions the army of the pope. On 
the left, and in the centre, Richard 
count of Aversa, and Robert the famous 
Guiscard, attacked, broke, routed, and 
pursued the Italian multitudes, who 
fought without discipline, and fled 
without shame. <A harder trial was 
reserved for the valour of His defeat 

count Humphrey, who 424 captivity 

led the cavalry of the mght wing. The 
Germans’ have been described as un- 
skilful in the management of the horse 
and lance; but on foot they formed a 
strong and impenetrable phalanx ; and 
neither man, nor steed, nor armour, 
could resist the weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe 
conflict, they were encompassed by the 
squadrons returning fiom the pursuit ; 
and died in their ranks with the esteem 
of their foes, and the satisfaction of 
revenge. The gates of Civitella were 
shut against the flying pope, and he 
was overtaken by the pious conqucrors, 
who kissed his feet, to implore huis 
blessing and the absolution of their sin- 
ful victory. The soldiers beheld in 
their enemy and captive the vicar of 
Christ ; and, though we may suppose 
the policy of the chiefs, it 1s probable 
that they were infected by the popular 
superstition. In the calin of retire- 
ment, the well-meaning pope deplored 
the effusion of Christian blood, which 
must be imputed to his account: he 
telt that he had been the author of sin 
and scandal; and as his undertaking 
had failed, the indecency of his military 


1 Teutonici, quia cmsaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos, 
Corpora derident Normannica aus breviora 
Esse videbantur. 

The veises of the Apulian are commonly in 

this strain, though he heats himself a little in 

the battle Two of his similes from hawking 
and sorcery are descriptive of manners. 
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character was universally condemned,* 
With theso dispositions, he listened to 
the offers of a beneficial treaty; de- 
serted an alliance which he had preached 
as the cause of God; and ratified the 
past and future conquests of the Nor- 
mans. By whatever hands they had 
been usurped, the pro- 
bask teat vinces of Apulia and Ca- 
turestothe Jabria were a part of the 
donation of Constantine 
and the patrimony of St. Peter: the 
grant and the acceptance confirmed the 
mutual claims of the pontiff and the 
adventurers. They promised to sup- 
port each other with spiritual and tem- 
poral arms; a tribute or quit-rent of 
twelve-pence was afterwards stipulated 
for every plough-land; and since this 
memorable transaction, the kingdom of 
Naples has remained above seven hun- 
dred years a fief of the Holy See.? 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard3 is 
variously deduced from the peasants and 
the dukes of Normandy: 
from the peasants, by the 
pride and ignorance of a 
Grecian princess ;4 from 
the dukes, by the ignorance and 


Birth and 
charactor of 
Robert Guiscard 
AD 1020-1085 


1 Several respectable censures or complaints 
are produced by M de St Marc (tom 1i p 200- 
04) As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the 
times, had denied the popes the right of making 
war, the hermit (lugens eremi incola) 18 ar- 
raigned by the cardinal, and Baronius (Annal 
Eccles a.p. 1053, No 10-17) most strenuously 
asserts the two swords of St Peter 

2 The origin and nature of the papal investi- 
tures are ably discussed by Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 87-49, 57-66) as a 
lawyer and antiquaria:. Yet he vainly strives 
to reconcile the duties of patriot and catholic, 
adopts an empty distinction of ‘‘ Ecclesia Ro- 
mana non dedit sed accept,” and shrinks from 
an honest but dangerous confession of the 
truth 

3 The birth, character, and first actions of 
Robert Guiscard, may be found in Jeffrey 
Malaterra (1. i c. 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18, 38, 89, 40), 
William Appulus (1. 1i. p. 260-262), William 
Gemeticensis or of Jumieges (1 xi. c. 30, p 663, 

64, edit. Camden) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 
Li. p 23-27, 1. vi. p. 165, 166), with the annota- 
tions of Ducange (Not. in Alexiad. p 230-232, 
820) who has swept all the French and Latin 
Chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 


4°O 32 “Poywipres (a Greek corruption) 
eiros Noppedvos co vives, THY TUXHY Lonwos. 
- « e Again, €& a&Pavors wavy Turns Wep~ 
@cvns. And elsewhere (1. iv. p. 84), dad 
iexarns wevias xal corns agaveds. Anna 
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flattery of the Italian subjects.‘ His 
genuine descent may be ascribed to the 
second or middle order of primitive 
nobility.2 He sprang from a race of 
valvassors or bannerets, of the diocese 
of Coutances, in the Lower Normandy : 
the castle of Hauteville was their 
honourable seat: his father Tancred 
was conspicuous in the court and army 
of the duke; and his military service 
was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy 
of his own, made him the father of 
twelve sons, who were educated at 
home by the impartial tenderness of 
his second wife. But a narrow patri- 
mony was insufficient for this numerous 
and daring progeny; they saw around 
the neighbourhood the muschiefs of 
poverty and discord, and resolved to 
seek in foreign wars a more glorious 1n- 
heritance. Two only remained to per- 
petuate the race and cherish their 
father’s age: their ten brothers, as 
they successively attained the vigour 
of manhood, departed from the castle, 
passed the Alps, and joined the Apulan 
camp of the Normans. The elder were 
prompted by native spirit ; their suc- 
cess encouraged their younger brethren, 
and the three first in seniority, William, 
Drogo, and Humphrey, deserved to be 
the chiefs of their nation and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert 
was the eldest of the seven sons of the 
second marriage; and even the re- 


Comnena was born in the purple; yet her 
father was no more than a private though ilus- 
trious subject, who raised himself to the em- 
pire 

4 Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all Ins 
original authors, and rests this princely descent 
on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of 
Palermo 1n the last century. They continue 
the succession of dukes from Rollo to William 
II. the Bastard or Conqueror, whom they hold 
(communemente si tiene) to be the father of 
Tancred of Hauteville: a most strange and 
stupendous blunder! The sons of Tancred 
fought in Apulia, before William IT. was three 
years old (a p. 1037) 

2The judgment of Ducange is just and 
moderate: Certé humilis fuit ac tenuis Robert 
familia, si ducalem et regium spectemus apicem, 
ad quem postea pervenit ; que honesta tamen 
et preter nobilium vulgarium statum et con- 
ditionem illustris habita est, ‘que nec humi 
reperet nec altum quid tumeret.” (Wilhelm 
Malmsbur. de Gestis Anglorum, 1. iii p 107. 
Not. ad Alexiad. p. 2380.) 
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luctant praise of his foes has endowed 
him with the heroic qualities of a 
soldier and a statesman. His lofty 
stature surpassed the tallest of his 
army : his limbs were cast in the true 
proportion of strength and gracefulness ; 
and to the decline of life, he maintained 
the patient vigour of health and the 
commanding dignity of his form. His 
complexion was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, his hair and beard were 
long and of a flaxen colour, his eyes 
sparkled with fire, and his voice, like 
that of Achilles, could impress obed1- 
ence and terror amidst the tumult of 
battle. In the ruder ages of chivalry, 
such qualifications are not below the 
notice of the poet or historian: they 
may observe that Robert, at once, and 
with equal dexterity, could wield in 
the right hand his sword, his lance in 
the left ; that m the battle of Civitella 
he was thrice unhorsed; and that in 
the close of that memorable day he 
was adjudged to have borne away the 
prize of valour from the warriors of the 
two armies.‘ His boundless ambition 
was founded on the consciousness of 
superior worth: in the pursuit of great- 
ness, he was never arrested by the 
scruples of justice, and seldom moved 
by the feelings of humanity: though 
not insensible of fame, the choice of 
open or clandestine means was deter- 
mined only by his present advantage. 
The surname of Gusscard? was apphed 
to this master of poltical wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with the 


1 I shall quote with pleasure some of the 
best lines of the Apulian (1. 11. p 270). 
Pugnat utradque mani, nec lancea cassa, nec 
eniss. 
Cassus erat, quocunque mani deducere vallet 
Ter deyectus equo, ter viribus 1pse resumptis 
Mayor in arma redit ; stimulos furor 1pse min1- 
strat. 
Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 


Nullus in hoc bello sicuti post bella probatum 
est 
Victor vel victus, tam magnos edidit ictus. 

2 The Norman writers and editors most con- 
versant with their own idiom interpret Guiscard 
or Wiscard, by Callidus, a cunning man The 
root (wise) is familiar to our ear; and in the 
old word Wwseacre, I can discern something of 
a similar sense and termination Tvy Quxyny 


WavOUpyITaros, is no bad translation of the 
surname and character of Robert. 
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practice of dissimulation and deceit ; 
and Robert is praised by the Apuhan 
poet for excelling the cunning of Ulys- 
ses and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet 
these arts were disguised by an appear- 
ance of military frankness: in his 
highest fortune, he was accessible and 
courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and 
while he indulged the prejudices of his 
new subjects, he affected in his dress 
and manners to maintain the ancient 
fashion of his country. He grasped 
with a rapacious, that he might dis- 
tribute with a liberal, hand : his primi- 
tive indigence had taught the habits of 
frugality ; the gain of a merchant was 
not below lis attention; and his 
prisoners were tortured with slow and 
unfeeling cruelty, to force a discovery 
of their secret treasure. According to 
the Greeks, he departed from Nor- 
mandy with only five followers on 
horseback and thirty on foot; yet even 
this allowance appears too bountiful : 
the sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville 
passed the Alps as a pilgrim; and his 
first military band was levied among 
the adventurers of Italy. His brothers 
and countrymen had divided the fertile 
lands of Apulia; but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice ; the 
aspiring youth was driven forwards to 
the mountains of Calabria, and in his 
first exploits against the Greeks and 
the natives, 1t 13 not easy to discrimi- 
nate the hero from the robber. To 
surprise a castle or a convent, to en- 
snare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the 
adjacent villages for necessary food, 
were the obscure labours which formed 
and exercised the powers of his mind 
and body. The voluntecrs of Nor- 
mandy adhered to his standard ; and, 
under his command, the peasants of 
Calabria assumed the name and char- 
acter of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded 
with his fortune, he awak- 5y, a mpition and 
ened the jealousy of his 
elder brother, by whom, 
in a transient quarrel, his life was 
threatened and his liberty restrained. 
After the dcath of Humphrey, the 
tender age of his sons excluded them 
from the command ; they were reduced 
toa private estate by the ambition of 


success 
A.D 10541080 
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their guardian and uncle; and Guis- 
card was exalted on a buckler, and 
saluted count of Apulia and general of 
the republic. With an increase of 
authority and of force, he resumed the 
conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired 
to a rank that should raise him for ever 
above the heads of his equals. By 
some acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had 
incurred a papal excommunication : but 
Nicholas the Second was easily per- 
suaded, that the division of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual 
prejudice ; that the Normans were the 
faithful champions of the Holy See; 
and it was safer to trust the alliance of 
a prince than the caprice of an aristoc- 
racy. A synod of one hundred bishops 
was convened at Melphi; and the 
count interrupted an important enter- 
prise to guard the person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His 
gratitude and policy conferred on 
Robert and his posterity the ducal 
title,t with the mvestiture of Apulia, 
Calabria, and all the Jands, both in 
Italy and Sicily, which his sword could 
rescue from the schismatic Greeks and 
the unbelieving Saracens.? This apos- 
tolic sanction might justify his arms: 
but the obedience of a free and victori- 
ous people could not be transferred 
without their consent; and Guuscard 
dissembled his elevation till the ensuing 
campaign had been illustrated by the 
conquest of Consenza and Reggio. In 
the hour of triumph, he assembled his 
troops, and solicited the Normans to 
confirm by their suffrage the judgment 
of the vicar of Christ: the soldiers 
Duke of Apulia hailed with joyful accla- 
AD 1060 mations ther valiant 
duke; and the counts, his former 
equals, pronounced the oath of fidelity, 


1 The acquisition of the ducal title by 
Robert Guiscard 1s a nice and obscure business. 
With the good advice of Giannone, Muratori, 
and St. Marc, I have endeavoured to form a 
consistent and probable narrative. 

2 Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.p. 1059, No. 
69) has published the original act. He pro- 
fesses to have copied it from the Liber Cenguum, 
a Vatican MS. Yet a Liber Censuum of the 
twelfth century has been printed by Muratori 
(Antiquit. medii Avi, tom. v p. 851-908) ; and 
the names of Vatican and Cardinal awakened 
the suspicions of a Protestant, and even of a 
philosopher. 
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with hollow smiles and secret indigna- 
tion. After this inauguration, Robert 
styled himself, ‘‘ By the grace of God 
and St. Peter, Duke of Apulia, Cala- 
bria, and hereafter of Sicily ;” and it 
was the labour of twenty years to de- 
serve and realise these lofty appella- 
tions. Such tardy progress, in a 
narrow space, may seem unworthy of 
the abilities of the chief and the spirit 
of the nation: but the Normans were 
few in number; their resources were 
scanty ; their service was voluntary 
and precarious. The bravest designs of 
the duke were sometimes opposed by 
the free voice of his parliainent of 
barons: the twelve counts of popular 
election conspired agaist his authority ; 
and against their perfidious uncle, the 
sons of Humphrey demanded justice 
and revenge. By his policy and 
vigour, Guiscard discovered their plots, 
suppressed their rebellions, and pun- 
ished the guilty with death or exile: 
but in these domestic feuds, his ycars, 
and the national strength, were un- 
profitably consumed. After the defeat 
of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, their broken 
forces retreated to the strong and 
populous cities of the sea-coast. They 
excelled in the arts of fortification and 
defence; the Norinans were accustomed 
to serve on horseback in the field, and 
their rude attempts could only succeed 
by the efforts of persevering courage. 
The resistance of Salerno was main- 
tained above eight months: the siege 
or blockade of Bari lasted near four 
years, In these actions the Norman 
duke was the foremost in every danger ; 
in every fatigue the last and most 
patient. As he pressed the citadel of 
Salerno, an huge stone from the rampart 
shattered one of his military engines ; 
and by a splinter he was wounded in 
the breast. Before the gates of Bari, 
he lodged in a miserable hut or barrack, 
composed of dry branches, and thatched 
with straw; a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the 
weather and the spears of the enemy.* 
The Italian conquests of Robert cor- 


1 Read the life of Guiscard in the second and 
third books of the Apulian, and the first and 
second books of Malaterra. 
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respond with tne limits of the present 

Histtalian kingdom of Naples; and 

conquests the countries united by 
his arms have not been dissevered by 
the revolutions of seven hundred years.‘ 
The monarchy has been composed of 
the Greek provinces of Calabria and 
Apulia, of the Lombard principality of 
Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and 
the inland dependencies of the large 
and ancient duchy of Beneventum. 
Three districts only were exempted 
from the common law of subjection ; the 
first for ever, and the two Jast till the 
middle of the succeeding century. The 
city and immediate territory of Bene- 
vento had been transferred, by gift or 
exchange, from the German emperor to 
the Roman pontiff; and although this 
holy land was sometimes invaded, the 
name of St. Peter was finally more 
potent than the sword of the Normans. 
Their first colony of Aversa subdued 
and held the state of Capua; and her 
princes were reduced to beg their bread 
before the palace of their fathers. The 
dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, 
maintained the popular freedom, under 
the shadow of the Byzantine empire- 
Among the new acquisitions of Guis- 
card, the science of Salerno,? and the 
trade of Amalphi,? may detain for a 
moment the curiosity of the reader 

Schoolor L. Of the learned faculties, 

Balerno = jurisprudence implies the 
previous establishment of laws and 


1 The conquests of Robert Guiscard and 
Roger I , the exemption of Benevento and the 
twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly 
exposed by Giannone in the second volume of 
his Istoria Civile, 1. ix, x., xi.and 1 xv p 
460-470. This modern division was not estab- 
lished before the time of Frederic II. 

2 Giannone (tom ii. p 119127), Muratori 
(Antiquitat. medu Avi, tom. iii. dissert xliv 
Pp. 985, 936), and Tuiraboschi (Istoria della 
Letteratura Italiana), have given an historical 
account of these physicians; their medical 
knowledge and practice must be left to our 
physicians, 

3 At the end of the Historia Pandectarum of 
Henry Brenckman (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, 
in 4t0) the indefatigable author has inserted 
two dissertations, de Republic&é Amalphitan4, 
and de Amalphi & Pisanis direpta, which are 
built on the testimonies of one hundred and 
forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two most 
important passages of the embassy of Liutprand 
(4 D. 969), which compare the trade and naviga- 
tion of Amalphi with that of Venice. ~ 
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property ; and theology may perhaps 
be superseded by the full light of re- 
ligion and reason. But the savage and 
the sage must alike implore the assist- 
ance of physic; and, if our diseases are 
inflamed by luxury, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds may be more fre- 
quent in the ruder ages of society. 
The treasures of Grecian medicine had 
been communicated to the Arabian 
colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; 
and in the intercourse of peace and 
war, a spark of knowledge had been 
kindled and cherished at Salerno, an 
illustrious city, in which the men were 
honest and the women beautiful. A 
school, the first that arose in the dark- 
ness of Europe, was consecrated to the 
healing art: the conscience of monks 
and bishops was reconciled to that 
salutary and lucrative profession ; and 
a crowd of patients, of the most eminent 
rank, and most distant climates, in- 
vited or visited the physicians of 
Salerno. They were protected by the 
Norman conquerors; and Guiscard, 
though bred in arms, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. 
After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, 
Constantine, an African Christian, re- 
turned from Bagdad, a master of the 
language and learning of the Arabians ; 
and Salerno was enriched by the prac- 
tice, the lessons, and the wu.tings, of 
the pupil of Avicenna. The school of 
medicine has long slept in the name of 
an university; but her precepts are 
abridged in a string of aphorisms, 
bound together in the Leonine verses, 
or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth cen- 
tury.?, II. Seven miles to the west of 
1 Urbs Lati non est hac delitiosior urbe, 
Frugibus, arboribus, vinoque redundat, et 
unde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia 
desunt, 
Non species mulebris abest probitasque 
virorum 
(Gulielmus Appulus, 1. ni p 267) 
32 Muratori carnes their antiquity above the 
year (1066) of the death of Edwaid the Con 
fessor, the rex Anglorum to whom they are 
addressed. Nor is this date affected by the 
opinion, or rather mistake, of Pasquier (Re- 
cherches de la France, 1. vii c 2) and Ducange 
(Glossar. Latin ). The practice of rhyming, as 
early as the seventh century, was borrowed 
from the languages of the North and East 
(Murator1, Antiquitat tom ui dissert. xl. p. 
686-708). 
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to the Apulian camp ; and deserved at 
first the esteem, and afterwards the 
envy, of his elder brother. Their 
valour and ambition were equal; but 
the youth, the beauty, the elegant 
manners, of Roger, engaged the dis- 
interested love of the soldiers and 
people. So scanty was his allowance, 
for himself and forty followers, that he 
descended from conquest to robbery, 
and from robbery to domestic theft; 
and so loose were the notions of pro- 
perty, that by his own historian, at his 
special command, he is accused of 
stealing horses from a stable at Melphi.* 
His spirit emerged from poverty and 
disgrace : from these base practices he 
rose to the merit and glory of a holy 
war; and the invasion of Sicily was 
seconded by the zeal and policy of his 
brother Guiscard. After the retreat of 
the Greeks, the édolaters, a most au- 
dacious reproach of the Catholics, had 
retrieved their losses and possessions ; 
but the deliverance of the island, so 
vainly undertaken by the forccs of the 
Eastern empire, was achieved by a 
small and private band of adventurers.? 
In the first attempt, Roger braved, in 
an open boat, the real and- fabulous 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
landed with only sixty soldiers on a 
hostile shore ; drove the Saracens to the 
gates of Messina; and safely returned 
with the spoils of the adjacent country. 
In the fortress of Trani, his active and 
patient courage were equally con- 


Salerno, and thirty to the south of 
tradeot Naples, the obscure town 
Amalphi. of Amalphi displayed the 

power and rewards of industry. The 

land, however fertile, was of narrow 
extent ; but the sea was accessible and 
open; the inhabitants first assumed 
the office of supplying the western 
world with the manufactures and pro- 
ductions of the East; and this useful 
traffic was the source of their opulence 
and freedom, The government was 
popular, under the administration of a 
duke and the supremacy of the Greek 
emperor. Fifty thousand citizens were 
numbered in the walls of Amalphi; 
nor was any city more abundantly pro- 
vided with gold, silver, and the objects 
of precious luxury. The mariners who 
swarmed in her port excelled in the 
theory and practice of navigation and 
astronomy; and the discovery of the 
compass, which has opened the globe, 
is due to their ingenuity or good for- 
tune. Their trade was extended to the 
coasts, or at least to the commodities, 
of Africa, Arabia, and India: and their 
settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, 

Jerusalem, and Alexandria, acquired 

the privileges of independent colonies.* 

After three hundred years of prosperity 

Amalphi was oppressed by the arms of 

the Normans, and sacked by the Jeal- 

ousy of Pisa: but the poverty of one 
thousand * fishermen is yet dignified by 
the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, 

and the palaces of royal merchants. 
Roger, the twelfth and last of the 
sons of ‘l'ancred, had been 

Conquest of a * ~ 
Sicily by Count long detained in Nor- 
Roger mandy by his own and 
AD 2060-4080 jis father’s age. He ac- 
cepted the welcome summons ; hastened 
1 The descnption of Amalphi, by William 
the Apulian (i 11 p. 267), contains much truth 
and some poetry, and the third line may be 
applied to the sailor’s compass : 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 

Partibus innumeris* hac plurimus urbe moratur 

Nauta maris ceelique vias apervre perrtus. 

Huc et Alexandii diversa feruntur ab urbe 


Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hec freta plurima 
transit. 


* Amalfi had only one thousand inhabitants 
at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was visited by Brenckmann 
{Brenckmann de Rep. Amalph. Diss. i. c. 23). 
At present it has six or eight thousand. Hist. 
des Rep. Ital. tom. i. p. 804.—G. 



























His Arabes, Indi, Sicul: nascuntur et Afri 
Heec gens est totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 
Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre, 


1 Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis 
sustentabatur, quod quidem ad ejus ignominiam 
non dicimus; sed ipso ita preecipiente adhuc 
viliora et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus ut 
pluribus patescat, quam laboriose ef cum 
quanté angusti&é a profund& paupertate ad 
summum culmen divitiarum vel honoris 
attigerit. Such is the preface of Malaterra (1. 
i c. 25) to the horse stealing. From the 
moment (1. i. c 19) that he has mentioned his 
patron Roger, the elder brother sinks into the 
second character. Something similar in Vel- 
leius Paterculus may be observed of Augustus 
and Tiberius. 

2 Duo sibi proficua deputans anime acilicet 
et corporis si terram Idolis deditam ad cultum 
divinum revocaret (Galfrid Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 1). 
The conquest of Sicily is related in the three 
last books, and he himself has given an accurate 
summary of the chapters (p. 544-546). 
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spicuous. In his old age he related 
with pleasure, that by the distress of 
the siege, himself, and the countess his 
wife, had been reduced toa single cloak 
or mantle, which they wore alternately ; 
that in a sally his horse had been slain, 
and he was dragged away by the 
Saracens ; but that he owed his rescue 
to his good sword, and had retreated 
with his saddle on his back, lest the 
meanest trophy might be left in the 
hands of the miscreants. In the siege 
of Trani, three hundred Normans with- 
stood and repulsed the forces of the 
island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty 
thousand horse and foot were over- 
thrown by one hundred and thirty-six 
Christian soldiers, without reckoning 
St. George, who fought on horseback 
in the foremost ranks. The captive 
banners, with four camels, were re- 
served for the successor of St. Peter ; 
and had these barbaric spoils been ex- 
posed, not in the Vatican, but in the 
Capitol, they might have revived the 
memory of the Punic tiiumphs. These 
insufficient numbers of the Normans 
most probably denote ther knights, 
the soldiers of honourable and eques- 
trian rank, each of whom was attended 
by five or six followers in the field ;* 
yet with the aid of this interpretation, 
and after every fair allowance on the 
side of valour, arms, and reputation, 
the discomfiture of so many myriads 
will reduce the prudent reader to the 
alternative of a miracle or a fable. The 
Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and 
powerful succour from their country- 
men of Africa: in the siege of Palermo, 
the Norman cavalry was assisted by the 
galleys of Pisa; and in the hour of 
action, the envy of the two brothers 
was sublimed to a generous and in- 
vincible emulation. After a war of 
thirty years,? Roger, with the title of 


1 See the word mlvtes, in the Latin Glossary 
of Ducange. 

2 Of odd particulars, I learn from Malaterra, 
that the Arabs had introduced into Sicily the 
use of camels (1. i, c. 33) and of carner- 
pigeons (c. 42); and that the bite of the 
tarantula provokes a windy disposition, qus 
per anum inhoneste crepitando emergit: a 
symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole 
Norman army in their camp near Palermo (c. 
36). I shall add an etymology not unworthy of 
the eleventh century : Messana is derived from 
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great count, obtained the sovereignty of 
the largest and most fruitful island of 
the Mediterranean ; and his adminis- 
tration displays a liberaland enlightened 
mind above the limits of his age and 
education. The Moslems were main- 
tained in the free enjoyment of their 
religion and property ;* a philosopher 
and physician of Mazara, of the race of 
Mahomet, harangued the conqueror, 
and was invited to court ; his geography 
of the seven climates was translated 
into Latin; and Roger, after a diligent 
perusal, preferred the work of the 
Arabian to the writings of the Grecian 
Ptolemy.2, A remnant of Christian 
natives had promoted the success of the 
Normans: they were rewarded by the 
triumph of the cross. The island was 
restored to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff; new bishops were 
planted in the principal cities ; and the 
clergy was satisfied by a liberal endow- 
ment of churches and monasteries. 
Yet the Catholic hero asserted the 
rights of the civil magistrate. Instead 
of resigning the investiture of benefices, 
he dexterously applied to his own profit 
the papal claims . the supremacy of the 
crown was sccured and cnlarged by 
the singular bull which declares the 
princes of Sicily hereditary and per- 
petual legates of the Holy See.3 


Messvs, the place from whence the harvests of 
the isle were sent 1n tribute to Rome(I 1 c 1) 

1 See the capitulation of Palermo in Mala- 
terra, 1. 11 c 45, and Giannone, who remarks 
the general toleration of the Saracens (tom. it. 
p 72) 

* John Leo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis 
Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. Bibhot Grec 
tom xu p. 278, 279 This philosopher 1s 
named Esseriph Essachalli, and he died in 
Africa, A.H. 516, AD 1122 Yet this stoy 
bears a strange resemblance to the Shenf al 
Edrissi1, who presented his book (Geographia 
Nubiensis, see preface, p $8, 90, 170) to Roger 
King of Sicily, A H. 548, A D. 1153 (D’Herbelot, 
Bibhhothéque Orientale, p. 786. Prideaux’s 
Life of Mahomet, p. 188, Petit de la Croix, 
Hist de Gengiscan, p. 535, 536 Casiri, Bibliot 
Arab. Hispan. tom. ii. p. 9-13), and I am 
afraid of some mistake. 

3 Malaterra remarks the foundation of the 
bishoprics (1. iv. c 7), and produces the original 
of the bull @ iv c. 29) Guannone grves & 
rational idea of this privilege, and the tribunal 
of the monarchy of Sicily (tom 1 p 95-102), 
and St Marc (Abrégé, tom. 1/i p 217-301, first 
column) labours the case with the diligence of 
a Sicilian lawyer. 
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To Robert Guiscard, the conquest of 
Sicily was more glorious 
than beneficial: the pos- 
session of Apulia and 
Calabria was inadequate 
to his ambition; and he resolved to 
embrace or create the first occasion of 
invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman Empire of the East.* From his 
first wife, the partner of his humble 
fortunes, he had been divorced under 
the pretence of consanguinity ; and her 
son Bohemond was destined to imitate, 
rather than to succeed, his illustrious 
father. The second wife of Guiscard 
was the daughter of the prince of 
Salerno; the Lombards acquiesced in 
the lineal succession of their son Roger ; 
their five daughters were given in 
honourable nuptials,? and one of them 
was betrothed, in a tender age, to Con- 
stantine, a beautiful youth, the son and 
heir of the Emperor Michael.? But the 
throne of Constantinople was shaken 
by a resolution ; the Imperial family of 
Ducas was confined to the palace or the 
cloister; and Robert deplored, and 
resented, the disgrace of his daughter 
and the expulsion of hisally. A Greek, 
who styled himself the father of Con- 
stantine, soon appeared at Salerno, and 
related the adventures of his fall and 
flight. That unfortunate friend was 
acknowledged by the duke, and adorned 


Robert invades 
the Eastern 
empire 
A.D. 1081. 


1 In the first expedition of Robert against the 
Greeks, I follow Anna Comnena (the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth books of the Alexiad), Wiliam 
Appulus (1 fourth and fifth, p 270-275), and 
Jeffrey Malaterra (1. iii. c 18, 14, 24-29, 39) 
Their information is contemporary and au- 
thentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of 
the war. 

2 One of them was married to Hugh, the son 
of Azzo, or Axo, a marquis of Lombardy, rich, 
powerful, and noble (Gulielm. Appul. 1. aii. p 
267) in the eleventh century, and whose ances- 
tors in the tenth and ninth are explored by the 
critical industry of Leibnitz and Muratori. 
From the two elder sons of the marquis Azzo, 
are derived the illustrious lines of Brunswick 
and Este. See Muratori, Antichita Estense. 

3 Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, 
praises and bewails that handsome boy, who, 
after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. 
p. 23), was betrothed as her husband ; he was 
Byarpa Plows, «. . » O00 xsipav Girori- 
PANfb&. oo 2 Cpucev yivous Esroppoy, &e. (p. 
27). Elsewhere, she describes the red and 
white of his skin, his hawk’s eyes, &c., 1. iii. 
p. 71. 
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with the pomp and titles of Imperial 
dignity; in his triumphal progress 
through Apulia and Calabria, Michael'* 
was saluted with the tears and accla- 
mations of the people; and pope 
Gregory the Seventh exhorted the 
bishops to preach, and the Catholics to 
fight, in the pious work of his restora- 
tion. His conversations with Robert 
were frequent and familiar; and their 
mutual promises were justified by the 
valour of the Normans and the treasures 
of the East. Yet this Michael, by the 
confession of the Greeks and Latins, 
was a pageant and an impostor, a 
monk who had fied from his convent, 
or a domestic who had served in‘ the 
palace. The fraud had been contrived 
by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted, 
that after this pretender had given a 
decent colour to his arms he would 
sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory 
was the only argument that could de- 
termine the belief of the Greeks ; and 
the ardour of the Latins was much 
inferior to their credulity : the Norman 
veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of 
their toils, and the unwarlike Italians 
trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. 
In his new levies, Robert exerted the 
influence of gifts and promises, the 
terrors of civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; and some acts of violence 
might justify the reproach, that age 
and infancy were pressed without dis- 
tinction into the service of their un- 
relenting prince. After two years’ in- 
cessant preparations, the land and naval 
forces were assembled at Otranto, at 
the heel, or extreme promontory, of 
Italy ; and Robert was accompanied by 
his wife, who fought by his side, his 
gon Bohemond, and the representative 
of the Emperor Michael. Thirteen 
hundred knights? of Norman race or 

1 Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29. Gulielm. 
Appul. 1. iv p. 271, Galfrid Malaterra, 1. ili. c 


13, p. 579, 580. Malaterra is more cautious in 
his style ; but the Apulian is bold and positive. 
~——Mentitus se Michaelem 
Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad illum. 

As Gregory VII. had believed, Baronius, 
almost alone, recognises the Emperor Michael 
(A.D. 1080, No. 44). 

2 Ipse armatse militis non plusquam Mccco 
milites secum habuisse, ab eis qui eidem negotio 
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discipline, formed the sinews of the 
army, which might be swelled to thirty 
thousand’ followers of every denomina- 
tion. The men, the horses, the arms, 
the engines, the wooden towers, covered 
with raw hides, were embarked on 
board one hundred and fifty vessels : 
the transports had been built in the 
ports of Italy, and the galleys were 
supplied by the alhance of the republic 
of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf, 
Siegeof Durazzo, the shores of Italy and 

AD 1081 Epirus incline towards 
each other. The space between Brun- 
dusium and Durazzo, the Roman pas- 
sage, is no more than one hundred 
miles ;? at the last station of Otranto, 
it is contracted to fifty ;3 and this 
narrow distance had suggested to Pyr- 
rhus and Pompey the sublime or ex- 
travagant 1dea of a bridge. Before the 
general embarkation, the Norman duke 
despatched Bohemond with fifteen 
galleys to seize or threaten the Isle of 
Corfu, to survey the opposite coast, 
and to secure an harbour in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vallona for the landing of 
the troops. They passed and landed 
without perceiving an enemy; and 
this successful experiment displayed 
the noglect and decay of the naval 
power of the Greeks The islands ot 
Epirus and the maritime towns were 
subdued by the arms or the name of 


interfuerunt attestatur (Malaterra, 1 in c 24, 
p. 683). These are the same whom the Apulan 
(l. iv. p 273) styles the equestris gens ducis, 
equites de gente ducis. 

7 Els tpidxovre xiNidoas, says Anna Com- 
nena (Alexias, 1. 1. p 37); and her account 
tallies with the number and Jading of the 
ships. Ivit in Dyrrachium cum xv mullibus 
hominum, says the Chronicon Breve No- 
mannicum (Muratori, Scriptores, tom v p 
278), I have endeavoured to reconuile these 
reckonings 

2 The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. 
‘Weaseling) gives a true and reasonable space 
of a thousand stadia, or one hundred mules, 
which is strangely doubled by Strabo (I vi. p 
433) and Pliny (Hist Natur. ni 16). 

8 Pliny (Hist. Nat. in. 6, 16) allows guonqua- 
ginta millia for this brevissimus cursus, and 
agrees with the real distance from Otranto to 
La Vallona, or Aulon (D’Anville, Analyse de 
sa Carte des Cdtés de la Gréce, &c. p. 3-6) 
Hermolaus Barbarus, who substitutes centum 
(Harduin, Not. xvi. in Plin. 1. ini), might have 
been corrected by every Venetian pilot who 
had sailed out of the gulf. 
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Robert, who led his fleet and army 
from Corfu (I use the modern appella- 
tion) to the siege of Durazzo. That 
city, the western key of the empire, 
was guarded by ancient renown, and 
recent fortifications, by George Paleo- 
logus, a patrician, victorious in the 
Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison 
of Albanians and Macedonians, who, in 
every age, have tnaintained the char- 
acter of soldiers. In the prosecution 
of his enterprise, the courage of Guis- 
car was assailed by every form of 
danger and mischance. In the most 
propitious season of the year, as his 
fleet passed along the coast, a storm of 
wind and snow unexpectedly arose: 
the Adriatic was swelled by the raging 
blast of the south, and a new ship- 
wreck confirmed the old infamy of the 
Acroceraunian rocks. The sails, the 
inasts, and the oars, were shattered or 
torn away; the sea and shore were 
covered with the fragments of vessels, 
with arms and dead bodies; and the 
greatest part of the provisions were 
either drowned or damaged. The ducal 
galley was laboriously rescued trom the 
waves, and Robert halted seven days 
on the adjacent cape, to collect the 
relics of his loss, and revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiers. The Nor- 
mans were no longer the bold and ex- 
perienced mariners who had explored 
the ocean from Greenland: to Mount 
Atlas, and who smiled at the petty 
dangers of the Mediterranean. They 
had wept during the tempest; they 
were alarmed by the hostile approach 
of the Venetians, who had been soli- 
cited by the prayers and promises of 
the Byzantine court. The first day’s 
action was not madvantageous to Bo- 
hemond, a beardless youth,? who led 
the naval powers of his father. All 


1 Infames scopulos Acroceraunia, Horat. 
carm. i.8. The precipitem Africum decertan- 
tem Aquilonibus, et rabiem Noti, and the 
monstra natantia of the Adnatic, are some- 
what enlarged ; but Horace trembling for the 
life of Virgil, is an interesting moment in the 
history of poetry and friendship. 

2 Tay desks rev wrdyave abrod ipubpicdyray 
(Alexias, 1. iv p 106). Yet the Normans 
shaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards; 
they must have derided the no-beard of Be- 
hemond ; an harsh interpretation! (Ducange, 
Not. ad Alexiad. p 253). 

25 
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night the galleys of the republic lay on | 
their anchors in the form of a crescent ; | 
and the victory of the second day was 
decided by the dexterity of their evolu- 
tions, the station of their archers, the 
weight of their javelins, and the bor- 
rowed aid of the Greek fire. The 
Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to 
the shore ; several were cut from their 
cables and dragged away by the con- 
queror; and a sally from the town 
carried slaughter and dismay to the 
tents of the Norman duke, <A scason- 
able relicf was poured into Durazzo, 
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treasury without money; yet such 
were the vigour and activity of his 
measures, that in six months he as- 
sembled an army of seventy thousand 
men,' and performed a march of five 
hundred miles. His troops were levied 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus 
to the Black Sea; his majesty was dis- 
played in the silver arms and rich trap- 
pings of the companies of horseguards ; 
and the emperor was attended by a 
train of nobles and princes, some of 
whom, in rapid succession, had been 
clothed with the purple, and were in- 


and as soon as the bemegers had Jost | dulged by the lemty of the times ina 


the command of the sea, the islands 
and maritime towns withdrew from the 
camp the supply of tribute and pro- 
vision. That camp was soon afflicted 
with a pestilential disease ; five hun- 
dred knights perished by an inglorious 
death; and the hat of burials (if all 
could obtain a decent burial) amounted 
to ten thousand persons. Under these 
calamities, the mind of Guiscard alone 
was firm and invincible; and while he 
collected new forces from Apulia and 
Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, 
the walls of Durazzo. But his in- 
dustry and valour were encountered by 
equal valour and more perfect industry. 
A movable turret, of a size and capacity 
to contain five hundred soldiers, had 
beon rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart; but the descent of the door 
or drawbridge was checked by an cnor- 
mous beam, and the wooden structure 
was instantly consumed by artificial 
flames. 

While the Roman empire was at- 
tacked by the Turks m 


The army and 

march sre the East, and the Nor- 
Emperor mans in the West, the 
Aloxius. 


aged successor of Michael 
surrendered the sceptre to the hands of 
Alexius, an illustrious captain, and the 
founder of the Comneman dynasty. 
The princess Anne, his daughter and 
historian, observes, in her affected 
atyle, that even Hercules was unequal 
to a double combat ; and, on this prin- 
ciple, she approves an hasty peace with 
the Turks, which allowed her father to 
undertake in person the relief of Dur- 
azzo. On his accession, Alexius found 
the camp without soldiers, and the 


life of affluence and dignity. Their 
youthful ardour might animate the 
multitude ; but their love of pleasure 
and contempt of subordination were 
pregnant with disorder and mischief ; 
and their importunate clamours for 
speedy and decisive action disconcerted 
the prudence of Alexius, who might 
have surrounded and starved the be- 
sleging army. The enumeration of 
provinces recalls a sad comparison of 
the past and present limits of the 
Roman world: the raw levies were 
drawn together in haste and terior; 
and the garrisons of Anatulia, or Asia 
Minor, had been purchased by the 
evacuation of the cities which were 
immediately occupied by the Turks. 
The strength of the Greek army con- 
sisted mm the Varangians, the Scandi- 
navian guards, whose numbers were 
recently augmented by a colony of 
exiles and volunteers from the British 
island of Thule. Under the yoke of 
the Norman conqueror, the Danes and 
English were oppressed and united: a 
band of adventurous youths resolved to 
desert a land of slavery ; the sea was 
open to their escape; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast 
that afforded any hope of liberty and 
t Muratori (Annah d'Italia, tom ix. p. 136, 
187) observes, that some authors (Petrus Diacon. 
Chron. Casinen. 1. iii c 49) compose the Greek 
army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may 
be struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 
70,000: a slight inattention. The passage to 
which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of Lupus 
Protospata (Script. Ital tom. v p. 45). Mala- 
terra (1 iv. 27) speaks in high, but indefinite, 
terms of the emperor, cum coplis innumera- 
bilibus - like the Apuhan poet (1 iv. p 272): 
More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 
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revenge. They were entertained in 
the service of the Greek emperor ; and 
their first station was in a new city on 
the Asiatic shore; but Alexius soon 
recalled them to the defence of his 
person and palace, and bequeathed to 
his successors the inheritance of their 
faith and valour.t The name of a 
Norman invader revived the memory 
of their wrongs: they marched with 
alacrity against the national foe, and 
panted to regam in Epirus the glory 
which they had lost in the battle of 
Hastings. The Varangians were sup- 
ported by some companies of Franks or 
Latins ; and their rebels, who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of 
Guiscard, were eager to signalise their 
zeal and gratify their revense. In this 
emergency, the emperor had not dis- 
dained the impure aid of the Paulicians 
or Manichwans of Thrace and Bulgaria ; 
and these heretics united with the pati- 
ence of martyrdom the spirit and dis- 
cipline of active valour.* The treaty 
with the sultan had procured a supply 
of some thousand Turks; and the 
arrows of the Scythian horse were op- 
posed to the lances of the Norman 
cavalry. On the report and distant 
prospect of these forinidable numbers, 
Robert assembled a council of his prin- 
cipal officers. ‘* You behold,” said he, 
‘‘ your danger: 1t is urgent and inevi- 
table The hills are covered with arms 
and standards; and the emperor of the 
Greeks 1s accustomed to wars and ti1- 
umphs. Obedience and union are our 
only safety; and I am ready to yield 
the command toa more worthy leader.” 
The vote and acclamation, even of his 
secret cnemies, assured him, in that 
perilous moment, of their esteem and 
confidence; and the duke thus con- 
tinued: ‘* Let us trust in the rewards 
of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
the means of escape. Let us burn our 
vessels and our baggage, and give 


1 See William of Malmsbury de Gestis An- 
giorum, 1}. fi. p 92. Alexis fidem Anglorum 
suspiciens preecipuis familiaritatibus suis eos 
applicabat, amorem eorum filio transcribens. 
Ordencus Vitalis (Hist Eccles 1. iv p. 508, 1. 
vii. p 641) relates their emigration from Eng- 
land, and their service in Greece 

3 See the Apulian (Li p. 256). The character 
and story of these Manichseans have been the 
subject of the fifty-fourth chapter. 
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battle on this spot, as if it were the 
place of our nativity and our burial.’ 
The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved ; and, without confining him- 
self to his lhnes, Guiscard awaited in 
battle-array the nearer approach of the 
enemy. His rear was covered by a 
small river; his mght wing extended 
to the sea; his left to the hills; nor 
was he conscious, perhaps, that on the 
same ground Cesar and Pompey had 
formerly disputed the empire of the 
world.’ 

Ayainst the advice of his wisest 
captains, Alexius resolved 
to risk the event of a 
general action, and ex- 
horted the garnson of Durazzo to assist 
their own deliverance by a well-timed 
sally from the town He marched in 
two columns to surprise the Normans 
before daybreak on two different sides : 
his light cavalry was scattered over the 
plain; the archers formed the second 
line ; and the Varangians claimed the 
honours of the vanguard. In the first 
onset, the battle-axes of the strangers 
made a deep and bloody impression on 
the army of Guiscaid, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The 
Lombards and Calabrians ignominiously 
turned their backs; they fled towards 
the river and the sea; but the bridge 
had been broken down to check the 
sally of the garrison, and the coast was 
lined with the Venetian galleys, who 
played their engines among the dis- 
orderly throng. On the verge of ruin, 
they were saved by the spirit and ccn- 
duct of their chiefs. Gaita, the wife of 
Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a 
warlike Amazon, a second Pallas ; less 
skilful in arts, but not less terrible in 
arms, than the Athenian goddess ;+ 


Battle of 
Durazzo 
A.D 1081 


1 See the simple and masterly narrative of 
Cosar himself ((‘omment. de Bell. Civil ini. 
41-75) It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (M 
Guichard) did not live to analyse these opera- 
tions, as he has done the campaigns of Africa 
and Spain. 


7 Tlaaads aAAm xdy un Abjen, which is 
very properly translated by the President 
Cousin (Hist. de Constantinople, tom iv p. 
131, in 12mo.), qui combattoif comme une 
Pallas, quoiqu’elle ne fit pas aussi savante que 
celle d’Athenes The Grecian goddess was 
composed of two discordant characters, of 
Neith, the workwoman of Sais in Egypt, and of 
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though wounded by an arrow, she stood 
her ground, and strove, by her exhorta- 
tion and example, to rally the flying 
troops.’ Her female voice was seconded 
by the more powerful voice and arm of 
the Norman duke, as calm in action 
as he was magnanimous in council : 
‘¢ Whither,” he cried aloud, ‘‘ whither 
do ye fly? ‘Your enemy is implacable ; 
and death is less grievous than servi- 
tude.” The moment was decisive; as 
the Varangians advanced before the 
line, they discovered the nakedness of 
their flanks: the main battle of the 
duke, of eight hundred knights, stood 
firm and entire; they couched their 
lances, and the Greeks deplore the 
furious and irresistible shock of the 
French cavalry. Alexius was not de- 
ficient in the duties of a soldier or a 
general ; but he no sooner beheld the 
slaughter of the Varangians, and the 
flight of the Turks, than he despised 
his subjects, and despaired of his for- 
tune. The princess Anne, who drops a 
tear on this melancholy event, is re- 
duced to praise the strength and swift- 
ness of her father’s horse, and his 
vigorous struggle when he was almost 
overthrown by the stroke of a lance, 
which had shivered the Imperial helmet. 
His desperate valour broke through a 
squadron of Franks who opposed his 
flight ; and after wandering two days 
and as many nights in the mountains, 
he found some repose, of body, though 


a virgin Amason of the Tritonlan lake in Libya 
(Banier, Mythologie, tum. iv. p. 1-81, in 12mo.) 
1 Anna Comnena (1. iv. p 116) admires, with 
some degree of terror, her masculine virtues. 
They were more familiar to the Latins; and 
though the Apullan (1. iv. p. 273) mentions her 
presence and her wound, he represents her as 
far less intrepid. 
Uxor in hoc bello Roberti forte sagitta 
Quaédam lesa fuit : quo vulnere ferrtta nullam 
Dum sperabat opem, se posne subegerat hosti 
The last is an unlucky word for a female 
prisoner. 

2" Ams Tis Te ‘PomasproD xponynoaivns 
BANS, Yirwenar THY TpUTHY xATa Tay ivay- 
elev lewaclay rév KsX\rav dvdwaeres (Anna, 
1. v. p. 188.); and elsewhere xal yap KsAwes 
denp wis kwoyetusves wey dyiaeeres Thy 
dputy, wal Tav Siay ieciv (—p. 140). The ped- 
antry of the princess in the choice of classic 
appellations encouraged Ducange to apply to 
his countrymen the characters of the ancient 
Gauls. 
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not of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. 
The victorious Robert reproached the 
tardy and feeble pursuit which had 
suffered the eacape of so illustrious a 
prize; but he consoled his disappoint- 
ment by the trophies and standards of 
the field, the wealth and luxury of the 
Byzantine camp, and the glory of de- 
feating an army five times more numer- 
ous than his own. A multitude of 
Italians had been the victims of their 
own fears; but only thirty of his 
knights were slain in this memorable 
day. In the Roman host, the loss of 
Greeks, Turks, and English, amounted 
to five or six thousand ;* the plain of 
Durazzo was stained with noble and 
royal blood ; and the end of the im- 
postor Michael was more honourable 
than his hfe. 

It is more than probable that Guis- 
card was not afflicted by purazzo taken. 
the loss of a costly AD 1082 
pageant, which had merited only the 
contempt and derision of the Greeks. 
After their defeat, they still persevered 
in the defence of Durazzo; and a Vene- 
tian commander supplied the place of 
George Palwologus, who had been im- 
prudently called away from his station. 
The tents of the besicgers were con- 
verted into barracks, to sustain the in- 
cleinency of the winter ; and in answer 
to the defiance of the garrison, Robert 
msinuated that his patience was at 
least equal to their obstinacy.? Per- 
haps he already trusted to his secret 
correspondence with a Venetian noble, 
who sold the city for a rich and honour- 
able marriage. At the dead of mght 
several rope-ladders were dropped from 
the walls ; the light Calabrians ascended 
in silence ; and the Greeks were awak- 
ened by the name and trumpets of the 
conqueror. Yet they dcfended the 


4 Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p 45) says 
6000; William the Apulian more than 6000 (1. 
fv. p. 273). Their modesty is singular and 
laudable: they might with so little trouble 
have slain two or three myriads of schismatics 
and infidels ! 

2 The Romans had changed the inauspicious 
name of Ept-damnus to Dyrrachium (Plin. ili 
26); and the vulgar corruption of Duracium 
(see Malaterra) bore some affinity to hardness 
One of Robert’s names was Durand, 6 durando: 
poor wit! (Alberic Monach. in Chron. apud 


i Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 137). 
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streets three days against an enemy 
already master of the rampart; and 
near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final sur- 
render of the place. From Durazzo, 
the Norman duke advanced into the 
heart of Epirus or Albania; traversed 
the first mountains of Thessaly ; sur- 
prised three hundred English in the 
city of Castoria; approached Thes- 
salonica, and made Constantinople 
tremble. A more pressing duty sus- 
pended the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, 
and the sword, his army was reduced 
toa third of the original numbers ; and 
instead of being recruited from Italy, 
he was informed, by plaintive epistles, 
of the mischiefs and dangers which had 
been produced by his absence: the re- 
volt of the cities and barons of Apulia ; 
the distress of the pope; and the ap- 
proach or invasion of Henry king of 
Germany. Highly presuming that his 

Returnor PeTson was sufficient for 

Robert, and the public safety, he re- 

actionsof passed the sea in a single 

eae brigantine, and left the 
remains of the army under the command 
of his son and the Norman counts, ex- 
horting Bohemond to respect the tree- 
dom of his peers, and the counts to 
obey the authority of their leader. The 
son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of 
his father ; and the two destroyers are 
compared, by the Greeks, to the cater- 
pillar and the locust, the last of whom 
devours whatever has escaped the teeth 
of the former.’ After winning two 
battles against the emperor, he de- 
scended into the plain of Thessaly, and 
besieged Larissa, the fabulous realm of 
Achilles,? which contained the treasure 
and magazines of the Byzantine camp. 
Yet a just praise must not be refused 


* Bpovyous nal dupldas slay &v Tis abrods 


waripa xa) olor (Anna, Li. p 36). By these 
similes, so different from those of Homer, she 
wishes to inspire contempt as well as horror for 
the little noxious animal, a conqueror. Most 
unfortunately, the common sense, or common 
nonsense, of mankind, resists her laudable 
design. 

2 Prodiit hic auctor Trojans cladis Achilles. 
The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) 
may be excused by the more classic poetry of 
Virgil (Eneid IL. 197), Lariassous Achilles, but 
& is not justified by the geography of Homer 
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to the fortitude and prudence of Alexius, 
who bravely struggled with the calami- 
ties of the times. In the poverty of the 
state, he presumed to borrow the super- 
fluous ornaments of the churches: the 
desertion of the Manicheans was sup- 
plied by some tmbes of Moldavia: a 
reinforcement of seven thousand Turks 
replaced and revenged the loss of their 
brethren ; and the Greek soldiers were 
exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and 
to the daily practice of ambuscades and 
evolutions. Alexius had been taught 
by experience, that the formidable 
cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit 
for action, and almost incapable of 
motion ;* his archers were directed to 
aim their arrows at the horse rather 
than the man; and a variety of spikes 
and snares was scattered over the 
ground on which he might expect an 
attack. In the neighbourhood of 
Larissa the events of war were pro- 
tracted and balanced. The courage of 
Bohemond was always conspicuous, 
and often successful ; but his*camp was 
pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; 
the city was unpregnable; and the 
venal or discontented counts deserted 
his standard, betrayed their trusts, and 
enlisted in the service of the emperor. 
Alexius returned to Constantinople with 
the advantage, rather than the honour, 
of victory. After evacuating the con- 
quests which he could no longer defend, 
the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, 
and was embraced by a father who es- 
teemed his merit, and sympathised in 
his misfortune, 

Of the Latin princes, the allies ot 
Alexius and enemies of the Emperor 
Robert, the most prompt sSeites oy ak 
and powerful was Henry Greeks. 
the third or fourth, king 4. 1081. 
of Germany and Italy, and future em- 
peror of the West. The epistle of the 
Greek monarch? to his brother is filled 


1 The tay wsditav wpedawara, which in- 
cumbered the knights on foot, have been 
ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Coninena, 
Alexias, 1. v. p. 140). Ducange has explained 
the true sense by a ridiculous and inconvenient 
fashion, which lasted from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century. These peaks, in the form of 
@ scorpion, were sometimes two feet, and 
fastened to the knee with a silver chain 

2 The epistle itself (Alexius, }. ill. p 98, 94, 
95) well deserves to be read There 1% one 
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with the warmest professions of friend- 
ship, and the most lively desire of 
strengthening their alliance by every 
public and private tie. He congratulates 
Henry on his success ina just and pious 
war ; and complains that the prosperity 
of his own empire is disturbed by the 
audacious enterprises of the Norman 
Robert. The list of his presents ex- 
presses the manners of the age, a 
radiated crown of gold, a cross set with 
pearls to hang on the breast, a case of 
relics, with the names and titles of the 
saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of 
sardonyx, some balm, most probably 
of Mecca, and one lundred pieces of 
purple. To these he added a more 
solid present, of one hundred and torty- 
four thousand Byzantines of gold, with 
a farther assurance of two hundred and 
sixteen thousand, so soon as Henry 
should have entered in arms the Apulian 
territories, and confirmed by an oath 
the league against the common enemy. 
The German,* who was already in Lom- 
bardy at the head of an army and a 
faction, accepted these liberal offers, 
and marched towards the south: his 
speed was checked by the sound of the 
battle of Durazzo; but the influence of 
his arms, or name, in the hasty return 
of Robort, was a full equivalent for the 
Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe 
adversary of the Normans, the allies 
and vassals of Gregory the Seventh, 
his implacable foc. The long quarrel 
of the throne and mitre had been 
recently kindled by the zeal and am- 
bition of that hauszhty priest:? the 


expression, éerpowiAsxuy Osdspsiver usrd yxpy- 


eapiev, which Ducange does not understand. 
X have endeavoured to grope out a tolerable 
meaning ; xpvedduey, is a golden crown, e@r- 
powé\sxvus, is explained by Simon Portius (in 
Lexico Grmco-Barbar.), by xspaures, wpnernp, 
a flash of lightning. 

1 For these general events I must refer to the 
general historians Sigonius, Baronius, Mura- 
tori, Mosheim, St. Marc, &c 

@ The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends 
or inveotives (St. Marc, Abrégé, tom. ifi p. 
285, &e.): and his miraculous or magical per- 
formances are alike incredible to a modern 
reader. He will, as usual, find some instruc- 
tion in Le OClere (Vie de Hildebrand, Bibliot. 
ancienne et moderne, tom. vili.), and much 
amusenient in Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, 
Gregoire VII). That pope was undoubtedly a 
great man, a second Athanasius, in a more 
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king and the pope had degraded each 
other ; and each had seated a rival on 
the temporal or spiritual throne of his 
antagonist. After the defeat and death 
of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended 
into Italy, to assume the Imperial 
crown, and to drive from the Vatican 
the tyrant of the church.' But the 
Roman people adhered to Bestezes Rome 
the cause of Gregory: 4 1081 108¢ 
their resolution was fortified by supplies 
of men and money from Apulia; and 
the city was thrice ineffectually be- 
sieged by the king of Germany. In 
the fourth year he corrupted, as it is 
said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles 
ot Rome, whose estates and castles had 
been ruined by the war. The gates, 
the bridges, and fifty hostages, were 
delivered into his hands; the anti-pope, 
Clement the Third, was consecrated m 
the Lateran: the grateful pontiff 
crowned his protector in the Vatican ; 
and the Emperor Henry fixed his resi- 
dence in the Capitol, as the lawful suc- 
cessor of Augustus and Charlemagne. 
The ruins of the Septizonium were still 
defended by the nephew of Gregory . 
the pope himself was invested in the 
castle of St. Angelo; and his last hope 
was in the courage and fidelity of his 
Norman vassal. Their friendship had 
been interrupted by some reciprocal 
injuries and complaints; but, on this 
pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged 
by the obligation of his oath, by his 
interest, more potent than oaths, by 
fortunate ageof the church May I presume to 
add, that the portrait of Athanasius 1s one of 
the passages of my history (vol ini p 350, &e ) 
with which I am the least dissatisfied ? * 

1 Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schis- 
matic, calls him zeTdaTusroes obros Maras 
(i i. p 82), a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit 
upon ; and accuses him of scourging, shaving, 
perhaps of castrating, the ambassadors of 
Henry (p. 31, 83). But this outrage is improb- 


able and doubtful (see the sensible preface of 
Cousin). 


* There is a fair life of Gregory the Seventh 
by Voigt (Weimar, 1815), which has been 
translated into French. M. Villemain, it is 
understood, has devoted much time to the 
study of this remarkable character, to whom 
his eloguence may do justice. There is much 
valuable information on the subject in the 
accurate work of Stenzel, Geschichte Deutach- 
lands unter den Frankischen Kaisern—the 
History of Germany under the Emperors of the 
Franconian Race —M. 
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the love of fame, and his enmity to the 
two emperors. Unfurling the holy 
‘yanner, he revolved to fly to the relief 
of the prince of the apostles : the most 
numerous of his armies, six thousand 
horse, and thirty thousand foot, was 
instantly assembled; and his march 
from Salerno to Rome was animated 
by the public applause and the promise 
of the divine favour. Henry, invincible 
in sixty-six battles, trembled at his ap- 
proach ; recollected some indispensable 
affairs that required his presence in 
Lombardy; exhorted the Romans to 
persevere in their allegiance; and 
hastily retreated three days before the 
entrance of the Normans In less than 
Fliesbe‘ore three years, the son of 
Robert Tancred of Hauteville en- 
joyed the glory of delivering the pope, 
and of compelling the two emperors of 
the East and West, to fly before his 
victorious arms?) But the triumph of 
Robert was clouded by the calamities 
of Rome By the ail of the friends of 
Gregory, the walls had been perforated 
or scaled ; but the Imperial faction was 
still powerful and active ; on the third 
day, the people 10s¢e in a furious tumult: 
‘nd an hasty word of the conqueror, in 
his defence o1 revenge, was the signal 
of fire and pillage - The Saracens of 
Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and 
“nuxiharies of his bother, embraced this 
fiir occasion of rifling and profaning 
the holy city of the Christians: many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, 
and by the allics, of then spiritual 
father, were exposed to violation, cap- 
tivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter 
of the city, from the Lateran to the 
Coliseum, was consumed by the flames, 


2 Sic uno tempore victi 
Sunt terre Domini duo. rex Alemannicus 
iste, 
Imperli rector Roman: maximus 1lle 
Alter ad arma ruens arms superatur, et alter 
Nominis auditi sola formidine cessit. 
It is singular enough that, the Apulian, a 
Latin should distinguish the Greek as the ruler 
of the Roman empire (1. iv p 274) 


2 The narrative of Malaterra (1 ili ¢ 37, p 
587, 588) is authentic, circumstantial, and fair 
Dux ignem exclamans urbe incernsa, &c. The 
Apulian softens the mischief (inde quibusdam 
sedibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in 
some partial chronicles (Muratori Annaii, tom 
ix, p. 147). 
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and devoted to perpetual solitude.? 
From a city where he was now hated, 
and might be no longer foared, Giegury 
retired to end his days in the palace of 
Salerno. The artful pontiff might 
flatter the vamty of Guiscard, with 
the hope of a Roman or Imperial crown ; 
but this dangerous measure, which 
would have imflamed the ambition of 
the Norman, must for ever have alien- 
ated the most faithful princes of 
Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome 
might have indulged him- 

. Second exnedi- 
self in a season of repose ; tion of Robert 
but im the same year of re ers 
the fight of the German 
emperor, the indefatigable Lobert re- 
stuuned the design of his castern con- 
quests. The zeal or gratitude of Cire- 
gory had promised to his valour the 
kingdoms of Gieece and Asia;* his 
thoops were assembled in arms, flushed 
with success, and cager for action. 
Their numbeis, in the language of 
Homer, are compared by Anna to a 
swaim of bees;} yet the utinost and 
moderate limits of the powers of Guis- 
card have been already defined ; they 
were contamed on thus second occasion 
m one hundred and twenty vessels ; 
and as the season was fur advanced, the 
harbour of Brundusium + was preferred 


1 After mentioning this devastation, the 
Jesuit Donatus (de Roma veteri et nova, 1 iv 
c 8, p 489) preltily adds, Duraret hodieque in 
Colo monte, intergue ipsum et capitohum, 
misecrabilis facies prostrates urbis, nisi in hor- 
torum viuetorumque amcenitatem Roma resur- 
rexissct, ut perpetu& viriditate contegeret 
vulnera ef ruinas suas 

- The royalty of Robert, either promised or 
bestowed by the pope (Anna, 1 i. p 32), fs 
sufliciently confirmed by the Apulian (1. iv. p 
270) 

tumani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur 


Nor can 1 understund why Cretser, and the 
other papal advocates, should be displeased 
with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction 

4+ See Homer, Iliad BRB (I hate this pedantic 
mode of quotation by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet) 87, &. His bees are the image of 4 
disorderly crowd their discipline and public 
works seem to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil. 
fimd 1 i) 

4 Gulielm. Appulus,1 v p 276 The admir- 
able port of Brundusium was double, the 
outward harbour was a gulf covered by an 
island, and narrowing by degrees, till it com- 
municated by a small gullet with the inner 
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to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, had 
assiduously laboured to restore the 
naval forces of the empire; and obtained 
from the republic of Venice an im- 
portant succour of thirty-six transports, 
fourteen galleys, and nine galeots or 
ships of extraordinary strength and 
magnitude. Their services were liber- 
ally paid by the licence or monopoly of 
trade, a profitable gift of many shops 
and houses in the port of Constanti- 
nople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the 
more acceptable, as it was the produce 
of a tax on their rivals of Amalphi. 
By the union of the Greeks and Vene- 
tians, the Adriatic was covered with an 
hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or 
the vigilance of Robert, the change of 
a wind, or the shelter of a mist, opencd 
a free passage; and the Norman troops 
were safely disembarked on the coast of 
Kpirus. With twenty strong and well- 
appointed galleys, their intrepid duke 
immediately sought the enemy, and 
though more accustomed to fight on 
horseback, he trusted his own hfe, and 
the lives of his brother and two sons, 
to the event of a naval combat, The 
dominion of the sea was disputed in 
three engagements, in sight of the isle 
of Corfu: in the two former, tho skill 
and numbers of the allies were superior ; 
but in the third, the Normans obtamed 
a final and complete victory.2 The 
light brigantines of the Grecks were 
scattered in ignominious flight: the 
nine castles of the Venetians maintained 
a more obstinate conflict; seven were 
sunk, two were taken; two thousand 
five hundred captives implored in vain 
the mercy of the victor; and the 
daughter of Alexius deplores the loss 


harbour, which embraced the city on both 
sides. Cresar and nature have laboured for its 
ruin, and against such agents, what are the 
feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government? 
(Swinburne’s Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. i. 
p. 884-890). 

i William of Apulia (1 v. p. 276) describes 
the victory of the Normans, and forgets the two 
previous defeats, which are diligently recorded 
by Anna Comnena (1. vi. p. 169, 160, 161). In 
her turn, she invents or magnifies a fourth 
action, to give the Venetians revenge and 
rewards. Their own feelings were far different, 
since they deposed their doge, propter excidium 
stoli (Dandalus in Chron in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii p. 249). 
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of thirteen thousand of his subjects or 
allies. ‘The want of experience hal 
been supplied by the genius of Guis- 
card ; and each evening, when he had 
sounded a retreat, he calmly explored 
the causes of his repulse, and invented 
new methods how to remedy his own 
defects, and to bafile the advantages of 
the enemy. The winter season sus- 
pended his progress: with the return 
of spriug he again aspired to the con- 
quest of Constantinople; but, instead 
of traversing the hills of Epirus, he 
turned his arms against Greece and the 
islands, where the spoils would repay 
the labour, and where the land and sea 
forces mght pursue their joint opera- 
tions with vigour and effect. But, n 
the isle of Cephalomia, his projects were 
fatally blasted by an epidemical dis- 
ease : Robert himself, m the seventieth 
year of his age, expired ais death, 

in his tent; and a sus- 4D 1085. 

picion of poison was imputed, by public 
rumour, to his wife, or to the Greek 
emperor.’ This premature death might 
allow a boundless scope for the imagina- 
tion of his future exploits; and the 
event sufficiontly declares, that the 
Norman greatness was founded on his 
life? Without the appearance of an 
enemy, a victorious army dispersed or 
retreated in disorder and consternation ; 
and Alexius, who had trembled for his 
empire rejoiced in his deliverance. The 
galley which transported the remains 
of Guiscard was shipwrecked on the 
Italian shore ; but the duke’s body was 
recovered from the sea, and deposited 


1The most authentic writers, William of 
Apulia (1 v 277), Jeffrey Malaterra (1 iil. c. 41, 
p 589), and Romuald of Salerno (Chron. in 
Muratori Scnpt Rerum Ital tom vin), are 
ignorant of this crime, so apparent to our 
countrymen William of Malmrbury Q iif p. 
107), and Roger de Hoveden (p. 710, in Script. 
post Bedam) * and the latter can tell, how the 
just Alexius married, crowned, and burnt alive, 
his female accomplice. The English historian 
is indeed so blind, that he ranks Robert CGuis- 
card, or Wiscard, among the knights of Henry I., 
who ascended the throne fifteen years after the 
duke of Apulia’s death 

2 The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some 
flowers over the grave of an enemy (Alexiad, 1. 
v. p 162-166) and his best praise is the 
esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the 
sovereign of his family. Gracia (says Mala- 
terra) hostibus recedentibus libera leta quievit : 
Apulia tota sive Calabria turbatur. 
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in the sepulchre of Venusia,' a place 
more illustrious for the birth of Horace? 
than for the burial of the Norman 
heroes. Roger, his second son and 
successor, immediately sunk to the 
humble station of a duke of Apulia: 
the esteem or partiality of his father 
left the valiant Bohemond to the in- 
heritance of his sword. The national 
tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, 
till the first crusade against the infidels 
of the East opened a more splendid 
field of glory and conquest.3 

Of human life, the most glorious or 
humble prospects are alke and soon 
bounded by the sepulchre, The male 
line of Robert Guiscard was extin- 
guished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 
im the second generation; but his 
Reignandambi- Younger brother becaine 


eae ee the father of a line of 
aba eae . kings ; and the son of the 


AD 1101-1154 great count was endowed 
with the name, the conquests, and the 
spirit, of the first Roger.4 The heir of 
that Norman adventurer was born in 
Sicily ; and, at the age of only four years, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
island, a lot which reason might envy, 
could she indulge for a moment the 
visionary, though virtuous, wish of 
dominion. Had Roger been content 
with his fruitful patrimony, an happy 
und grateful people might have blessed 
their benefactor; and, if a wise admini- 
stration could have restored the pros- 


1 Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepul- 
chnis, 
ig one of the last lines of the Apulian’s poem 
(Ql. v p. 273) William of Malmsbury (1 iii p 
107), inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which 1s 
not worth transcribing. 


“= Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia: 
he was carried to Rome in his childhood 
(Serm. i 6), and his repeated allusions to the 
doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. 
tii 4, Serm. 1. 1) are unworthy of his age and 
genius. 


3 See Giannone (tom. fi p 88 93), and the 
historians of the first crusade. 


4 The reign of Roger and the Norman kings 
of Sicily, fills four books of the Istona Civile of 
Giannone (tom. ii. 1. xi-xiv_ p. 136-340), and is 
spread over the ninth and tenth volumes of the 
Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bibliothe- 
que Italique (tom. {. p 175-222) I find an useful 
abstract of Capacelatro, a modern Neapolitan, 
who has composed, in two volumes, the history 
of his country from Roger I. to Frederic II 
inclusive. 
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perous times of the Greek colonies,’ the 
opulence and power of Sicily alone 
might have equalled the widest scope 
that could be acquired and desolated 
by the sword of war. But the ambi- 
tion of the great count was ignorant of 
these noble pursuits; it was gratified 
by the vulgar means of violence and 
artifice. He sought to obtain the un- 
divided possession of Palermo, of which 
one inoiety had been ceded to the elder 
branch ; struggled to enlarge ns Cala- 
brian limits beyond the measure of 
former treaties; and impatiently 
watched the declining health of his 
cousin William of Apulia, the grandson 
of Robert. On the first intelligence of 
his premature death, puke or apulta. 
Roger sailed from Pa- 4D4A2a7. 

lermo with seven: galleys, cast anchor 
in the bay of Salerno, received, after 
won days’ negotiation, an oath of fidelity 
from the Norman capital, commanded 
the submission of the barons, and ex- 
torted a legal investiture from the 
reluctant popes, who could not long 
endure cither the friendship or enmity 
of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot 
of Benevento was respectfully spared, 
as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the 
reduction of Capua and Naples com- 
pleted the design of hig uncle Guiscard ; 
and the sole inheritance of the Norman 
conquests was possessed by the victor- 
ous Roger. A conscious superiority of 
power and merit prompted him to dis- 
(lain the titles of duke and of count ; 
aud the isle of Sicily, with a third 
perhaps of the continent of Italy, might 
form the basis of a kingdom’ which 
would only yield to the monarchies of 
France and Kingland. The chiefs of 


1 According to the testimony of Philistus 
and Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse 
could maintain a atanding force of 10,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Hume 
(Essays, vol i. p 68, 435) and his adversary 
Wallace (Numbers of Mankind, p. 806, 307) 
The ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of 
every traveller D’Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne, 
&e. 

2 A contemporary historian of the acts of 
Roger from the year 1127 to 1135, founds his 
title on merit and power, the consent of the 
barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and 
Palermo, without introducing Pope Anacletus 
(Alexand Cosnobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus 
gestis Regis Rogerii, lib. iv in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom v p. 607-645). 
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the nation who attended his coronation 
at Ralermo might doubtless pronounce 
under what name he should reign over 
them; but the example of a Greek 
tyrant or a Saracen emir were insuffi- 
cient to justify his regal character ; 
and the nine kings of the Latin world ‘ 
might disclaim their new associate, 
unless he were consecrated by the 
authority of the supreme pontiff. The 
Firstkingor PYide of Anacletus was 
ficily, pleased to confer a title, 

AD 1180-1189 Which the pride of the 
Norman had stooped to solicit; but 
his own legitimacy was attacked by the 


id verse election of Innocent the Second; | 


and while Anacletus sat mn the Vatican, 
the successful fugitive was acknow- 
ledged by the nations of Europe. The 
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his adherents, was exterminated by a 
conqueror, who seldom forgave either 
the dead or the living ; like his prede- 
cessor Leo the Ninth, the feeble though 
haughty pontiff became the captive and 
friend of the Normans; and their 
reconciliation was celebrated by the 
eloquence of Bernard, who now revered 
the title and virtues of the king of 
Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war 
against the successor of 
St. Peter, that monarch 
might have promised to 
display the banner of the cross, and he 
accomplished with ardour a vow 80 
propitious to his interest and revenge. 
The recent myurics of Sicily might pro- 
vohe a just retaliation on the heads of 


His conquests 
in Africa, 
AD 1122 1162. 


infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, | the Saracens- the Normans, whose blood 
and almost overthrown, by the unlucky | had been mingled with so many subject 
choice of an ecclesiastical patron ; and | streams, were encouraged to remember 
the sword of Lothaire the Second of | and emulate the naval trophies of their 
(iermany, the excommunications of | fathers, and in the maturity of thei 
Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the | strength they contended with the de- 
zeal of St. Bernard, were united for the | cline of an African power. When the 
ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a| Fatimite caliph departed for the con- 
gallant resistance, the Norman prince | quest of Kyypt, he 1ewarded the real 
was driven from the contment of Italy | merit and apparent fidelity of his 
anew duke of Apulia was invested by | servant Joseph, with a gift of his royal 
the pope and the emperor, each of | mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his 
whom held one end of the gonfanon, ox |) alace, with its sumptuous furniture, 


flag-staff, as a token that they asseited | 
their right, and suspended their quarrel 

But such jealous friendship was of short 
and precarions duration: the German 
armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion :? the Apulian duke, with all 

1 The kings of France, England, Scotland, 
Castille, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Hungary. The three firat were more 
ancient than Charlemagne; the three next were 
created by their sword ; the three last by their 
baptism, and of these the king of Hungary 
alone was honoured or debased by a papal 
crown, 

2 Faszellus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had 
imagined a more early and independent corona- 
tion (A D. 1130, May lst), which Giannone un- 
willingly rejects (tom ii p. 187-144). This 
fiotion is disproved by the silence of contem- 
poraries ; nor can it be restored by a spurious 
charter of Messina (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, 
tom. ix. p. 840. Pagi, Critica, tom iv p. 467, 
468). 

8 Roger corrupted the second person of 
Lothaire's army, who sounded, or rather cried, 
a retreat; for the Germans (says Cinnamus, 1. 
fi, o, i. p. 51) are ignorant of the use of trum- 
pets. Most ignorant himself ! * 

* Cinnamus says nothing of their ignorance. 


‘and the government of the kingdoms ot 
Tunis and Almers. The Zcirides,? the 
descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a distant 
benefactor, grasped and abused the 
fruits of prosperity ; and after running 
the little course of an Oriental dynasty, 
were now fainting in their own weak- 
ness. On the side of the land, they 
were pressed by the Almohades, the 
fanatic princes of Morocco, while the 
sea-coast was open to the enterprises or 
the Greeks and Franks, who, before 
the close of the eleventh century, had 
extorted a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. By the first 
arms of Roger, the island or rock of 


1 See De Guignes, Hist Générale des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 369-373, and Cardonne, Hist de 
l'Afrique, &c , sous la Domination des Arabes, 
tom. u. p. 70-144, Their common original 
appears to be Novairi. 


The signal for retreat was 0) ed\wiyyos avn, 
H vs MAA cosvitrovr, EAR PdpBapss Tis xual 
atuveres Tpoxos.—M, 
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Malta, which has been since ennobled 
by a military and religious colony, was 
inseparably anpeaed to the crown of 
Sicily. Tripoli,* a strong and maritime 
city, was the next object of his attack ; 
and the slaughter of the males, the 
captivity of the females, might be justi- 
fied by the frequent practice of the 
Moslems themselves. The capital of 
the Zeirides was named Africa from the 
country, and Mahadia? from the Ara- 
bian founder: it is strongly built on a 
neck of land, but the imperfection of 
the harbour is not compensated by the 
fertility of the adjacent plain. Mahadia 
was besieged by George the Sicilian 
admiral, with a fleet of one hundred 
and fifty galleys, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief: 
the sovercign had fled, the Moorish 
governor refused to capitulate, declined 
the last and irresistible assault, and 
secretly escaping with the Moslem 
inhabitants, abandoned the place and 
its treasures to the rapacious Franks. 
In successive expeditions, the king of 
Sicily or his leutenants reduced thie 
cities of Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, 
and a long tract of the sea coast ;? the 
fortresses were garrisoned, the country 
was tributary, and a boast, that it 
held Africa in subjection, might be 
inscribed with some flattery on the 
sword of Roger.4 After his death, that 
sword was broken; and these trans- 
marine possessions were neglected, 
evacuated, or lost, under the troubled 
reign of his successor.5 The triumphs 


4 Tripoh (says the Nubian geographer, or 
more properly the Sheriff al Edrisi) urbs fortis, 
saxeo muro valiata, sita prope littus maris. 
Hanc expugnavit Rogerlus, qui mulieribus 
captivis ductis, viros peremuit 

2 See the geography of Leo Africanus (in 
Ramusio, tom. i fol 74, verso. fol 75, recto), 
and Shaw’s Travels (p. 110), the seventh book 
of Thuanus, and the eleventh of the Abbé de 
Vertot. The possession and defence of the 
place was offered by Charles V. and wisely de- 
clined by the knights of Malta 

3 Pagi has accurately marked the African 
conquests of Roger, and his criticism was 
supplied by his friend the Abbé de Longuerue, 
with some Arabic memorials (A p. 1147, No. 26, 
27, A.D. 1148, No 16, a.p. 1153, No. 16). 

4 ee et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et 

er. 
A proud inscription, which denotes, that the 
Norman conquerors were still discriminated 
from their christian and Moslem subjects. 

5 Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Muratori 
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of Scipio and Belisarius have proved, 
that the African continent is neither 
inaccessible nor invincible; yet the 
great princes and powers of Christendom 
have repeatedly failed in their arma- 
ments against the Moors, who may still 
glory in the easy conquest and long 
servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, 


the Normans had re- yy. aston of 
linquished, above sixty Greece 
years, their hostile de- 4D 2196 


signs against the empire of the Hast. 
The policy of Roger solicited a public 
and private union with the Greek 
prinees, whose alliance would dignify 
his regal characte: : he demanded in 
marriage a daughter of the Comnenian 
family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event 
But the contemptuous treatment of his 
ambassadors exasperated the vanity of 
the new monarch ; and the insolence of 
the Byzantine court was expiated, 
according to the laws of nations, by the 
sufferings of a guiltless people.* With 
a fiect of seventy galleys, George the 
admual of Sicily appeared before Corfu ; 
and both tho island and city were de- 
livered into his hands by the disaffected 
inhabitants, who had yet to learn that 
a siege 18 still more calamitous than a 
tribute. In this invasion, of some 
moment in the annals of commerce, the 
Normans spread themselves by sea, and 
over the provinces of Greece ; and the 
venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, was violated by rapine and 
cruelty. Of the wrongs of Athens no 
memorial remains The ancient walls, 
which encompassed, without guarding, 
the opulence of Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin Christians ; but their sole use 
of the Gospel was to sanctify an oath, 
that the lawful owners had not secreted 
any relic of their inheritance or indus- 
try. On the approach of the Normans 


Script. tom. vil p 270, 271) ascribes these 
losses to the neglect or treachery of the adnural 
Majo 

1 The silence of the Sicilian historians, who 
end too soon or begin too late, must be supplied 
by Otho of Frisingen, a German (de Gestis 
Frederici I. 1. i. c. 83, in Muratori Script tom. 
vi. p. 668), the Venetian Andrew Dandulus 
(Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 283), and the Greek writers 
Cinnamus (1. fii. c. 2-5) and Nicetas (in Manuel. 
L fii. c. 1-6). 
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_ the lower town of Corinth was evacu- 
ated: the Greeks retired to the citadel, 
which was seated on a lofty eminence, 
abundantly watered by the classic 
fountain of Pirene; an impregnable 
fortress, if the want of courage could 
be balanced by any advantages of art 
or nature. As soon as the besiegers 
had surmounted the labour (their sole 
labour) of climbing the hill, their 
general, from the commanding emi- 
nence, admired his own victory, and 
testified his gratitude to heaven, by 
tearing from the altar the precious 
image of Theodore the tutelary snint. 
The silk weavers of both sexes, whom 
George transported to Sicily, composed 
the most valuable part of the spoil; and 
in comparing the skilful industry of the 
mechanic with the sloth and cowardice 
of the soldicr, he was heard to exclaim 
that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks were capable 
of using. The progress of this naval 
Hisadmiral) afinament was marked by 
sample asanal two conspicuous events, 
inmitson. the rescue of the king of 
stantinople. France, and the insult of 
the Byzantine capital. In his return 
by sea from an unfortunate crusade, 
Louis the Seventh was intercepted by 
the Greeks, who basely violated the 
laws of honour and religion. The 
fortunate encounter of the Norman 
fleet delivered the royal captive; and 
after a free and honourable entertain- 
inent in the court of Sicily, Louis con- 
tinued his journey to Rome and Paris.‘ 
In the absence of the emperor, Con- 
stantinople and the Becllespont were left 
without defence and without tho sus- 
picion of danger. The clergy and 
people, for the soldiers had followed 
the standard of Manuel, were astonished 
and disinayed at the hostile appearance 
of a line of galleys, which boldly cast 
anchor in the front of the Imperial city. 
The forces of the Sicilian admiral were 
1 To this imperfect capture and speedy 

- rescue, l apply the wap’ éasyoy Fabs vod &aa- 


ves, of Cinnamus, (1. fii. c. 19, p. 49). Muratori, 
on tolerable evidence (Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. 
p. 420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the 
French, who maintain, marisque nullo impedi- 
ente perioulo ad regnum proprium reversum 
gsae; yet I observe that their advocate, 
Ducange, is less positive as the commentator 
on Cipnamus, than as the editor of Joinville. 
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inadequate to the siege or assault of an 
immense and populous metropolis: but 
George enjoyed the glory of humbling 
the Greek arrogance, and of marking 
the path of conquest to the navies of 
the West. He landed some soldiers to 
rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
pointed with silver, or most probably 
with fire, the arrows which he dis- 
charged against the palace of the Coesars.* 
This playful outrage of the pirates, of 
Sicily, who had surprised ,, , idpetee 
an unguarded moment, manuel repulses 
Manuel affected to de- neseermerrns 
spise, while his martial 
spirit, and the forces of the empire, 
were awakened to revenge. The 
Archipelago and Ioman Sea were 
covered with his squadrons and those 
of Venice; but I know not by what 
favoural!e allowance of transports, 
victualle:., and pinnaces, our reason, 
or even our fancy, can be reconciled to 
the stupendous account of fifteen hun- 
dred vessels, which is proposed by a 
Byzantine historian. These operations 
were directed with prudence anil 
energy: in his homeward voyage 
George lost nineteen of his gallvys, 
which were separated and taken : after 
an obstinate defence, Corfu implored 
the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; 
nor could a ship, a soldier of the Nor- 
man prince, be found, unless as a cap- 
tive, within the limits of the Eastern 
empire. The prosperity and the health 
of Roger were already in a declining 
state: while he listened in his palace 
of Palermo to the messengers of victory 
or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the 
foremost in every assault, was cele- 
brated by the Greeks and Latins as the 
Alcxander or the Hercules of the age. 
A prince of such a temper could not 
be satisfied with having 


repelled the insolence of apa aed 
a barbarian. It was the Calabria, 
AD 1155, 


right and duty, it might 
be the interest and glory, of Manuel to 
restore the ancient majesty of the em- 

* In palatium regium sagittas igneas injecit, 
says Dandulus; but Nicetas, 1 11 c. 8, p. 66, 
transforms them into Bikn epyupious syevre 
aTpaéxeovs, and adds, that Manuel styled this 
insult walyywoy, and yiAwra.... Anersvovra. 


These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de 
Beauvais, are again transmuted into gold. 
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pire, to recover the provinces of Italy 
and Sicily, and to chastise this - pre- 
tended king, the.geandson of a Norman 
vassal.t The natives of Calabria -were 
still attached to the Greek language 
and worship, which had been inexorably 
proscribed by the Latin clergy: after 
the loss of her dukes, Apulia was 
chained as a servile appendage to the 
crown of Sicily: the founder of the 
monarchy had ruled by the sword ; and 
his death had abated the fear, without 
healing the discontent, of his subjects : 
the feudal government was always 
pregnant with the seeds of rebellion ; 
and a nephew of Roger himself invited 
the enemies of his family and nation, 
The majesty of the purple, and a series 
of Hungarian and Turkish wars, pre- 
vented Manuel from embarking his 
person in the Italian expedition. To 
the brave and noble Palologus, his 
heutenant, the Greek monarch cn- 
trusted a fleet and army: the siege of 
Bari was his first exploit; and, in 
every operation, gold as well as steel 
was the instrument of victory. Salerno, 
and some places along the western 
coast, maintained their fidelity to the 
Norman king; but he lost in two 
campaigns the greater part of his con- 
tinental possessions; and the modest 
emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduc- 
tion of three hundred cities or villages 
of Apulia and Calabria, whose names 
and titles were inscribed on all the 
walls of the palace. The prejudices of 
the Latins were gratified by a genuine 
or fictitious donation, under the seal of 
the German Ceesars ;? but the successor 
of Constantine soon renounced this 
ignominious pretence, claimed the in- 
defeamble dominion of Italy, and 
professed his design of chasing the 


1 For the invasion of Italy, which is almost 
overlooked by Nicetas, see the more polite 
history of Cinnamus (1 iv c. 1-15, p 74-101), 
who introduces a diffuse narrative by a lofty 
profession, wspi rs YsxsNias, xal vis "Iraawy 
iexinriro vis, oe xal cavras ‘Papalos 
avarweere, iii, 5, 

2 The Latin, Otho (de Gestis Frederic I. 1. il. 
©. 30, p. 784), attests the forgery: the Greek, 
Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1, p. 78), claims a promise 
of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An 
act of fraud is always credible when it is told of 
the Greeks. 
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barbarians beyond the Alps. By the 
artful speeches, liberal Hs design za of ac. 
gifts, and unbounded pro- qrizg and 
mises, of their Eastern “supine 

ally, the free cities were 4D. 1155-14 

encouraged to persevere in their 
generous struggle against the despot- 
ism of Frederic Barbarossa : the 
walls of Milan were rebuilt by the 
contributions of Manuel; and he 
poured, says the historian, a river 
of gold into the bosom of Ancona, 
whose attachment to the Greeks was 
fortified by the jealous enmity of the 
Venetians.* The situation and trade of 
Ancona rendered it an important garri- 
son in the heart of Italy: 1t was twice 
besieged by the arms of Frederic ; the 
Imperial forces were twice repulsed by 
the spint of freedom; that spirit was 
animated by the ambassador of Con- 
stantinople; and the most intrepid 
patriots, the most faithful scrvants, 
were rewarded by the wealth and 
honours of the Byzantine court.2, The 
pride of Manuel disdained and rejected 
a barbarian colleague; his ambition 
was excited by the hope of stripping 
the purple from the German usu: pers, 
and of establishing, in the West, as in 
the East, his lawful title of solo emperor 
of the Romans. With this view, he 
solicited the alliance of the people and 
the bishop of Rome. Several of the 
nobles embraced the cause of the Greck 
monarch ; the splendid nuptials of his 
niece with Odo Frangipani, secured the 
support of that powerful family, anil 
his the royal standard or image was 
entertained with due reverence in the 


I Quod Anconitani Grecum imperium nimis 
diligerent..... Vineti speciali odio Anconam 
oderunt. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, 
were the beneficia, flumen aureum of the em- 
peror and the Latin narrative is confirmed by 
Cinnamus (1. iv. c 14, p. 98). 


2 Muratori mentions the two sieges of An 
cona, the first, in 1167, against Frederic I in 
person (Annali, tom. x. p. 89, &c); the second, 
in 1173, against his lieutenant Christian, Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name 
and oflice (p. 76, &c.). It is of the second siege, 
that we possess an original narrative, which he 
has published in his great collection (tom. iv. p 
921-946). 

3 We derive this anecdote from an anonymous 
chronicle of Fossa Nova, published by Mura- 
tori (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 874). 
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ancient metropolis.‘ During the quarrel 
between Frederic and Alexander the 
Third, the pope twice received in the 
Vatican the ambassadors of Constanti- 
nople, They flattered his piety by the 
long-promised union of the two 
churches, tempted the avarice of his 
venal court, and exhorted the Roman 
pontiff to seize the just provocation, the 
favourable moment, to humble the 
savage insolence of the Alemanni, and 
to acknowledge the true representative 
of Constantine and Augustus.? 
But these Italian conquests, this uni- 
Fallureofhis versal reign, soon escaped 
designs. from the hand of the 
Greek emperor. His first demands 
were eluded by the prudence of Alex- 
ander the Third, who paused on this 
deep and momentous revolution ;3 nor 
could the pope be seduced by a personal 
dispute to renounce the perpetual in- 
heritance of the Latin name, After 
his re-union with Frederic, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed 
the acts of his predecessors, excommunt. 
cated the adheronts of Manuel, and 
pronounced the final separation of the 
churches, or at least the empires, of 
Constautinople and Rome.‘ The free 
cities of Lombardy no longer remem- 
bered their foreign benefactor, and 
without preserving the friendship of 
Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of 
Venice.5 By his own avarice, or the 


1 The Baelasov enustoy of Cinnamus (1. iv 
c¢ 14,p 99) is susceptible of this double sense 
A standard is more Latin, an image more 
Greek. 

* Nihflominus quoque petebat, ut quia oc- 
casio justa et tempus opportunum et accept- 
abile se obtulerant, Romani corona impeni a 
sancto apostolo sibi redderetur ; quoniam non 
ad Frederici Alamanni, sed ad suum jus 
agseruit pertinere (Vit Alexandri III. a Cardi- 
nal, Arragonie, in Script. Rerum Ital. tom 
ill, par. i p 458) His second embassy was 
accompanied cum immensa multitudine pecuni- 
arum, 

3 Nimis alta et perplexa sunt (Vit. Alexandri 
III. p. 460, 461), says the cautious pope. 

4 Mndev yecrév aivas Niyov "Papen Tr vewripa 
wpes Tay wpteBucipay, wdhar dwopfeytuowy 
(Cinnamuag, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99). 

8 In his aixth book, Cinnamus describes the 
Venetian war, which Nicetas hag not thought 
worthy of his attention. The Italian, accounts 
which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported 
by the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171, 
&e. 
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complaints of his subjects, the Greek 
emperor was provoked to arrest the 
persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
the Venetian merchants. This viola- 
tion of the public faith exasperated u 
free and commercial people: one hun- 
dred galleys were launched and armed 
in as many days; they swept the coasts 
of Dalmatia and Greece; but after some 
mutual wounds, the war was terminated 
by an agrecment, inglorious to the em- 
pire, insufficient for the republic ; and 
a complete vengeance of these and ot 
fresh injuries was reserved for the suc 
ceeding generation. The lieutenant ot 
Manuel had informed his sovereign that 
he was strong enough to quell any do- 
mestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria ; 
but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king 
of Sicily. His prophecy was soon ver- 
fied : the death of Palwologus devolved 
the command on several chiefs, alike 
eminent m rank, alike defective in 
nulitary talents ; the Grecks were op- 
pressed by land and sea; and a captive 
remnant that escaped the swords of the 
Normans and Saracens, abjured all 
future hostility against the person ot 
dominions of their conqueror.* Yet 
the king of Sicily esteemed the courage 
and constancy of Manuel, who had 
landed a second army on the Italian 
shore: he respectfully addressed the 
new Justinian; soliuted a peace or 
truce of thirty years, accepted as a gift, 
the regal title; and ac- peace with the 
knowledged himself the Normans 
military vassal of the ee 
Roman empire.? The Byzantine Ceesars 
acquiesced in this shadow of dominion, 
without eapecting, perhaps without de- 
siring, the service of a Norman army ; 
and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostihties between 


1 Tlus victory is mentioned by Romuald of 
Salerno (in Muratori, Script. Ital tom vii p. 
198). It is whimsical enough, that in the praise 
of the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 13, p. 
97, 98) is much warmer and copious than Fal- 
candus (p. 268, 270). But the Greek is fond of 
description, and the Latin historian is not fond 
of William the Bad. 

2 For the epistle of William I , see Cinnamus 
. iv, c. 15, p. 102, 102), and Nicetas (1 ii. c. 8). 
It is difficult to affirm, whether these Greeks 
deceived themselves, or the public, in these 
flattering portraits of the grandeur of the em- 
pire. 
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Sicily and Constantinople. About the 
end of that period, the throne of Manuel 
was usurped by. sn inhuman tyrant, 
who had deserved the abhorrence of his 
country and mankind: the sword of 
Wilham the Second, the grandson of 
Rodger, was drawn by a fugitive of the 
Comnenian race; and the subjects of 
Andronicus might salute the strangers 
as friends, since they detested their 
sovereign as the worst of enemies. The 
Latin historians' expatiate on the rapid 
progress of the four counts who invaded 
Romania with a fleet and army, and 
1educed many castles and cities to the 
obedience of the king of 


Last warofthe |, 
Greeka and Sicily. The Greeks? ac- 
Normans. cuse and magnify the 
A.D 1185, 


wanton and sacrilegious 
ciuelties that were perpetrated in the 
sack of Thessalonica, the second city of 
the empire. The former deplore the 
fate of those invincible but unsuspcect- 
ing warriors who were destroyed by 
the arts of a vanquished foc. The 
latter applaud, in songs of triumph, 
the repeated victories of their country- 
nen on the sea of Marmora or Pro- 
pontis, on the banks of the Strymon, 
and under the walls of Durazzo. A 
revolution which pumshed the crimes 
of Andronicus, had united against the 
Fianks the zeal and courage of the suc- 
cessful insurgents: ten thousand were 
slain in battle, and Isaac Angelus the 
new emperor, inght mdulge his vanity 
or vengeance in the treatment of four 
thousand captives. Such was the event 
of the last contest between the Greeks 
and Noumans . before the expnation of 
twenty years, the rival nations wee 

1 I can only quote of original evidence, the 
poor chronicles of Sicard of Cremona (p. 6v3), 
and of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are pub- 
lished in the seventh tome of Muratori’s his- 
torians. The king of sicily sent his troops 
contra negquitiam Andronici..... ad acqul- 
rendum imperium C P. They were capti aut 
confusi ... . decepti captique, by Isaac. 

2 By the failare of Cinnamus, we are now 
reduced to Nicetas (in Andronico, 1 i ¢ 7-9,1 
ii c.1,in Isaac Angelo,1 i. c 1-4), who now 
becomes a respectable contemporary As he 
survived the emperor and the empire, he 1s 
above flattery; but the fall of Constantinople 
exasperated his prejudices against the Latins. 
For the honour of learning I shall observe that 
Homer's great commentator, Eustathius arch- 


bishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his 
flock. 
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lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; 
and the successors of Constante did 
not long survive to insult the fall of the 
Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively 
devolved to his son and 


grandson; they might be beac — 
confounded under the Bicily 
AD 115666. 


name of William : they 
are strongly discriminated by the epi- 
thets of the bad and the good; but 
these epithets, which appear to describe 
the perfection of vice and virtue, can- 
not strictly be applied to either of the 
Norman princes. When he was roused 
to arms by danger and shame, the first 
William did not degenerate from the 
valour of his race; but his temper was 
slothful ; his manners were dissolute ; 
his passions headstrong and mischiev- 
ous; and the monarch is responsible, 
not only for his personal vices, but for 
those of Majo, the great admiral, who 
abused the confidence, and conspired 
agaist the life, of lus benefactor. From 
the Arabian conquest, Sicily had im- 
bibed a deep tincture of Oriental minan- 
ne1s; the despotism, the pomp, and 
even the haram, of a sultan; and a 
Christian people was oppressed and m- 
sulted by the ascendant of the cunuclis, 
who openly professed, or secretly cher- 
ished, the religion of Mahomet. An 
eloquent historian of the times has 
delineated the misfortunes of his coun- 
try :? the ambition and fall of the un- 


1 The histona Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, 
which properly extends from 1154 to 1169, 18 
inserted in the seventh volume of Muraton's 
Collection (tom. vii p 259-344), and preceded 
by an eloquent preface or epistle (p 251-258) de 
Calainitatabus Sicilia §Falcandus has been 
styled the Tacitus of Sicily , and, after a just, 
but immense, abatement, from the first to the 
twelfth century, from a senator toa monk, I 
would not stnp him of his title his narrative 
is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and 
elegant, his observation keen . he had studicd 
mankind, and feels likea man Icuan only re- 
gret the narrow and barren field on which his 
labours have been cast 

2 The laborious Benedictines (l’Art de veri- 
fier les Dates, p. 896) are of opinion, that the 
true name of Falcandus is Fulcandusg, or Fou- 
cault. According to them, Hugues Foucalt, a 
Frenchman by birth, and at length abbot of St. 
Denys, had followed into Sicily his patron 
Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of 
William II , Archbishop of Palermo, and great 
chancellor of the kingdom Yet Falcandus has 
all the feelings of a Sicilian. and the title of 


arene 
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grateful Majo; the revolt and punish- | the places flourishing in a long peace, 


ment of his assassins; the imprisonment 
and deliverance of the king himself ; 
the private feuds that arose from the 
public confusion ; and the various forms 
of calamity and discord which afflicted 
Palermo, the island, and the continent, 
during the reign of William the First, 
and the minority of hisson. The youth, 
innocence, and beauty, of William the 
Second,’ endeared him to the nation : 
the factions were reconciled ; the laws 
William IZ, the Were revived; and from 
Good. the manhood to the pre- 

4D. 116689, mature death of that 
amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short 
season of peace, justice, and happincss, 
whose value was enhanced by the re- 
membrance of the past and the dread of 
futurity. The legitimate male posterity 
of Tancred of Hauteville was extinct in 
the person of the second William ; but 
his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had 
married the most powerful prince of 
the age; and Henry the Sixth, the son 
of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from 
the Alps, to claim the Imperial crown 
and the inheritance of his wife. Against 
the unanimous wish of a free pcople, 
this inheritance could only be acquired 
by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe 
the style and sense of the historian 
Falcandus, who writes at the moment, 
and on the spot, with the feelings of a 
patriot, and the prophetic eye of a 
statesman. ‘‘ Constantia, the daughter 
of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the 
Lamentation of Pleasures and plenty, and 
the historian educated in the arts and 
Falcandus = manners, of this fortunato 
isle, departed long since to enrich the 
barbarians with our treasures, and now 
returns, with her savage alles, to con- 
taminate the beauties of her venerable 
parent. Already I behold the swarms 
of angry barbarians: our opulent cities, 


Alumnus(which he bestows on himself) appears 
to indicate, that he was born, or at least edu- 
cated, in the island 

4 Falcand. p. 803. Richard de St Germano 
begins his history from the death and praises 
of William II. After some unmeaning epi- 
thets, he thus continues: Legis et justitias 
cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno, sua erat 
quilibet sorte contentus ; (were they mortals 7) 
ubique pax, ubique securitas, nec latronum 
metuebat viator insidias, nec maris nauta offen- 
dicula piratarum (Script Rerum Ital. tom. vil. 
P- 969). 


: 


are shaken with fear, desolated by 
slaughter, consumed by rapine, and 
polluted by intemperance and lust. I 
see the massacre or captivity of our 
citizens, the rapes of our virgins and 
matrons.* In this extremity (he inter- 
rogates a friend) how must the Sicilians 
act? By the unanimous election of a 
king of valour and experience, Sicily 
and Calabria might yet be preserved ;? 
for in the levity of the Apulians, ever 
eager for new revolutions, I can repose 
neither confidence nor hope.3 Should 
Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the 
numerous youth, and the naval strength, 
of Messina,4 might guard the passage 
against a foreign invader. Ifthe savage 
Germans coalesce with the pirates of 
Messina ; if they destroy with fire the 
fruitful region, so often wasted by the 
fires of Mount Atna,> what resource 
will be left for the interior parts of the 
island, these noble cities which shoula 
never be violated by the hostile foot- 
steps of a barbarian?”® Catana has 
again been overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake: the ancient virtue of Syracuse 


1 Constantia, primis a cunabulis in deliciarum 
tuarum affluentia diutius educata, tuisque in- 
stitutis, doctrinis et moribus informata, tan- 
dem opibug tuis Barbaros delatura discessit : 
et nunc cum ingentibus copiis revertitur, ut 
pulcherrima nutricis ornamenta barbaricé foedi- 
tate contaminet Intuerl mihi jam 
videor turbulentas barbarorum acies . 
civitates opulentas et loca diuturni pace floren- 
tia, metfi concutere, code vasture, rapinis at- 
terere, et foedare luxuria: hinc cives aut gladiis 
intercepti, aut servitute depressi, virgines con- 
stuprate, matronm, &c. 

* Certe 81 regem non dubis virtutis elegerint, 
nec a Saracenis Christiani dissentiant, potent 
rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis et per- 
ditis subvenire, et incursus hostium, si pruden- 
ter egerit, propulsare. 

3 In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, 
novarum rerum studiis aguntur, nihil arbitror 
spei aut fiduciz reponendum 

4 Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam at- 
tendas, .... murorum etiam ambitum densis 
turribus circumseptum. 

5 Cum crudelitate piratic’ Theutonum con- 
fligat atrocitas, et inter ambustos lapides, et 
Athnes flagrantis incendia, &c. 

6 Kam partem, quam nobilissimarum civita- 
tum fulgor illustrat, qua et toti regno singulari 
meruit privilegio preaminere, nefarium easet 
- « « vel barbarorum ingressfi pollui. I wish to 
transcribe his florid, but curious, description 
of the palace, city, and luxuriant plain of Pal- 
ermo. 
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expires in poverty and solitude ;? but 
Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, 
and her triple walls enclose the active 
multitudes of Christians and Saracens. 
If the two nations, under one king, can 
unite for their common safety, they 
inay rush on the barbarians with in- 
vincible arms. But if the Saracens, 
fatigued by a repetition of injuries, 
should now retire and rebel; it they 
should occupy the castles of the moun- 
tains and sea coast, the unfortunate 
Christians, exposed to a double attack, 
and placed as it were between the 
hammer and the anvil, must resign 
themselves to hopeless and inevitable 
servitude,’”? We must not forget, that 
a priest here prefers his country to his 
religion ; and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous 
and powertul 1n the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of 
Conquest of the Falcandus, were at first 
Magdom of Biclly gratified by the free and 

y the emperor 

Henry VI Unanimous election of 

Adus Tancred, the grandson of 
the first king, whose birth was 1legits- 
mate, but whose civil and military 
virtues shone without a blemish  Dur- 
ing four years, the term of his life and 
reagn, he stood 1n arms on the furthest 
verge of the Apulian frontier, against the 
powers of Germany, and the restitution 
vf a royal captive, of Constantia herself, 
Without injury or ransom, may appear 
to surpass the most liberal measure or 
policy or reason. After his decease, 
the kingdom of his widow and infant 
son fell without a struggle ; and Henry 


1 Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tam in- 
opia civium, quam paucitas bellatorum elidunt 

2 At vero, quia dithcaile est Christianos in 
tanto rerum turbine, sublato regis timore Sara- 
cenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injurits fati- 
gati ab eis cooperint dissidere, et castella forte 
maritima vel montanas munitiones occupave- 
rint ; ut hinc cum Theutonicis summé virtute 
pugnandun, illinc Saracenis crebris insultibus 
occurrendum, quid putas acturi sunt Sicuh 
inter has depressi angustias, et velut inter mal- 
leum et incudem multo cum discrimine con- 
stituti? hoc utique agent quod poterunt, ut se 
Barbaris miserabili conditione dedentes, in 
eorum sé conferant potestatem O utinam 
plebis e¢ procerum, Christianorum et Saracen- 
orum vota conveniant, ut regem sibi concor- 
diter eligentes, barbaros totis viribus, toto con 
amine, totisque desideriis proturbare conten- 
dant The Normans and Sicilians appear to be 
confounded 
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puraued his victorious march from 
Capua to Palermo. The political bal- 
ance of Italy was destroyed by his suc- 
cess; and if the pope and the free cities 
had consulted their obvious and real 
interest, they would have combined the 
powers of earth and heaven to prevent 
the dangerous union of the German 
empire with the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the subtle policy, for which the 
Vatican has so often becn praised or 
arraigned, was on this occasion blind 
and inactive ; and if it were true that 
Celestine the Third had kicked away 
the Imperial crown from the head of 
the prostrate Henry,’ such an act of 
impotent pride could serve only to 
cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a 
beneficial trade and establishment 1n 
Sicily, listened to the promise of his 
boundless gratitude and speedy depar- 
ture ° their fleet commanded the 
straits of Messina, and opened the 
harbour of Palermo ; and the first act 
of his government was to abolish the 
privilezes, and to seize the property, of 
these unprudent allies. The last hope 
of Falcandus was defeated by the dis- 
cord of the Christians and Mohamme- 
dang. they fought in the capital ; 
several thousands of the latter were 
slain; buttheir surviving brethren for- 
tified the mountams, and disturbed 
above thirty years the peace of the 
wland By the policy of Frederic the 
Second, sixty thousand Saracens were 
transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In 
their wars against the Roman church, 
the emperor and his son Mainfroy were 
strengthened and disgraced by the ser- 
vice of the enemies of Christ: and this 
national colony maimtained their re- 
ligion and manners in the heart of Italy, 
till they were extirpated, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, hy the zeal and 
revenge of the house of Anjou.3 All 


1 The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger 
de Hoveden (p 689), will lightly weigh against 
the silence of German and Italian history 
(Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom x p. 150) 
The pnests and pilgrims, who returned from 
Rome, exalted, by every tale, the omnipotence 
of the holy father. 

2 Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non 
debeo (Caffari, Annal Genuenses, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p 367, 368). 

3 For the Saracens of Sicily and as ocera, #06 

od 
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the calamities which the prophetic or- | try ; and the heircss of the Norman 
ator had deplored were surpassed by | line might struggle to check her des- 
the cruelty and avarice of the German | potic husband, and to save the patri- 
conqueror. He violated the royal | mony of her new-born son, of an em- 
sepulchres,” and explored the secret | peror so famous in the next age under 
treasures of the palace, Palermo, and | the name of Frederic the Second. Ten 
the whole kingdom: the pearls and | yoars after this revolution, the French 
jewels, however precious, might be | monarchs annexed to their crown the 
easily removed ; but one hundred and ' duchy of Normandy : the piss) extinction 
sixty horses were laden with the gold , sceptre of her ancient of the Normans 
and silver of Sicily.t The young king, ‘dukes had been trans- a aa 
his mother and sisters, and the nobles ' mitted, by a grand-daughter of William 
of both sexes, were separately confined | the Conqueror, to the house of Plan- 
in the fortresses of the Alps; and, on | tayenet; and the adventurous Normans, 
the slightest rumour of rebellion, the | who had raised so many trophies m 
captives were deprived of life, of their | France, England, and Ireland, in Ap- 
eyes, or of the hopes of posterity. | ulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, 
Constantia herself was touched with | either in victory or servitude, among 
sympathy for the miseries of her coun- | the vanquished nations. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE TURKS OF TIE HOUSE OF SELJUK—-THEIR REVOLT AGAINST MAHMUD, CON- 
QUEROR OF HINDUSTAN—TOGRUL SUBDUES PERSIA, AND PROTECTS THE 
CALIPHS—DEFEAT AND CAPTIVITY OF THE EMPEROR ROMANUS DIOGENES BY 
ALP ARSLAN——POWER AND MAGNIFICENCE OF MALEK SHTAH-—-CONQUEST OF 
ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA—STATE ANT) OPPRESSION OF JEKUSALEM-—-PILGRIM- 
AGES TO THE HOLY SEPULCHREL. 


From the isle of Sicily, the reader must | against whom the first crusade was 
transport himsclf beyond | principally directed. Their Scythian 
the Caspian Sea, to the | empire of the sixth century was long 
original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, | since dissolved ; but the name was still 
the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. p 149, and | famous among the Greeks and Qi1- 
A.D. 1223, 1247), Giannone (tom i: p 385), and entals ; and the fragments of the 


of the originals, in Muratori’s Collection, | nation each a : ‘ ; 
Richard de St Germuno (tom vii p 996), : powerful and independ 


Matteo Spinelli de Giovenazzo (tom vii, p | Cue people, ee scattered over the 
1064), Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom. x. p. 494), desert from China to the Oxus and the 
and Matteo Villani (tom. xiv 1. vii p 103) | Danube: the colony of Hungarians was 
Tho last of these insinuates, that in reducing admitted into the republic of Kurope, 


the Saracens of Nocera, Charles I]. of Anjou | . ' . if 
sinploved rather artines than violence and the thrones of .Asia were occupied 


1 Muratori quotes a passage from Ainold of | by slaves and soldicrs of Turkish ex- 
Lubec (I. iv. c. 20), Reperit thesauros abscon- | traction. While Apulia and Sicily 
ditos, et omnem lapidum pretiosorum et gem- | were subdued by the Norman lance, a 


marum gloriam, ita ut oneratis 160 somariis, r f these nortl 
gioriose ad terram suam redierit Roger cde pilucmuaaies orthern shepherds 


Hoveden, who mentions the violation of the overspread the kingdoms of Persia: 


royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of | gtantine himself, were violated and ransacked 
oo at rik a aera of ne ning On | by their degenerate successor, Alexius Com- 

ene Occasions, 4 am almost temp © CX. | nenus, in order to enable him to pay the 
elaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, | « German "tribute exacted by the ocnees of 


‘Je voudrois bien avoir ce qui manque.” | the Emperor Henry ee the end of the first 


* It is remarkable that at the same time the . book of the Life of Alexius in Nicetas, p. 682, 
tombs of the Roman emperors, even of Con- Edit. Bonn.—M. 
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their princes of the race of Seljuk 
erected a splendid and solid empire 
from Samarcand to the confines of 
Greece and Egypt; and the Turks have 
maintained their dominion in Asia 
Minor, till the victorious crescent has 
been planted on the dome of St. 
Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish 
princes was Mahmood or Mahmud,’ 
the Gaznevide, who reigned 1n the east- 

Mahmudthe © provinces of Persia, 

Gaznevide one thousand years after 

AD 907-1028. the birth of Christ. His 
father Sehectagi was the slave of the 
slave of the slave of the commander of 
the faithful. But in this descent of 
servitude, the first deg.ce was merely 
titular, since it was filled by the sove- 
reign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, 
who still paid a nominal allegiance to 
the caliph of Bagdad. The second rank 
was that of a minister of state, a heu- 
tenant of the Samanides,- who broke, by 
his revolt, the bonds of political slavery. 
But the third step was a state of real 
and domestic servitude in the family 
of that rebel; from which Sebectagn, 


by his courage an1 dexterity, ascended | gomicihum mercature Indice 


to the supreme command of the city 


1 J am indebted for his characte: and history 
to D Herbelot (Bibhothe que Orientale, Wah- 
mud, p 533-537), M de Guignes (Histoire des 
Huns, tom iu, p 155 173), and our countryman 
Colonel Alexander Dow (vol 1 p 2383) In 
the two first volumes of his [History of Hindu- 
stan, he styles himself the translater of the 
Persian Ferishta , but m his florid text, it 1s 
not easy to distinguish the version and the 
original ” 


* The dynasty of the Samanides continued 
125 years, A» 874-099, under ten princes. See 
their succession and ruin, in the tables of M. 
de Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom i p. 404-406). 
They wee followed by the Gaznevides, a D 9)- 
1183 (see tom. 1 p 239, 240) His division 
of nations often disturbs the series of time and 
place 


* The European reader now possesses @ more 
accurate version of Ferishta, that of Col Bnggs 
Of Col Dow’s work, Col Briggs observes, 
‘that the author’s name will be handed down 
to posterity as one of the earliest and most in- 
defatigable of our Oriental scholars. Instead 
of confining himself, however, to mere trans- 
lation, he has filed his work with his own 
observations, which have been so embodied in 
the text, that Gibbon declares it impossible to 
distinguish the translator from the original 
author” Preface, p. vii.—M. 
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and province of Gazna,*™ as the son-in- 
law and successor of his grateful master. 
The falling dynasty of the Samanides 
was at first protected, and at last over- 
thrown, by their servants ; and, in the 
public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud 
continually increased. For him the 
title of Sulian? was first invented ; and 
his kingdom was enlarged from Trans- 
oxiana to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, 
from the shores of the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Indus. But the principal 
source of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged against the 
Gentoos of Hindustan. In this foreign 
narrative I may not con- 
sume a page; 
volume would scarcely 
suffice to recapitulate the battles and 
sieges of his twelve expeditions. Never 
was the Mussulman hero dismayed by 
the inclemency of the seasons, the 
height of the mountains, the breadth 
of the rivers, the barrenness of the 
desert, the multitudes of the enemy, 
or the formidable array of their ele- 
phants of war. The sultan of Gazna 


His twelve 
and a expeditions into 
Hindustan 


1 Gaznah hortos non habet est emporium et 
Abulfeds Geo- 


graph Reiske, tab xxiii p 349 D’Horbelot, 
p 364 It has not been visited by any modern 
traveller. 


2 By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, 
who employed an Arabian or Chaldaic word 
that signifies lord and master ()'Herhelot, p 
625) Itisinterpreted AUroxpdrmwp, Baoiatus 
BaoiNiwy, by the Byzantine writers of the 


eleventh century, and the name (2ovA raves, 
Suldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek 
and Latin languages, after it had passed from 
the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other 
emirs of Asia and Egypt Ducange (Disserta- 
tion xvi sur Joinville, p 238-240, Gloss. Greac 
et Latin ) labours to find the title of Sultan in 
the ancient kingdom of Persia; but his proofs 
are mere shadows; a proper name in the 
Themes of Constantine (ii 11), an anticipation 
of Zonaras, &c and a medal of Kai Khosrou, 
not (as he believes) the Sassanide of the sixth, 
but the Seljukide of Iconium of the thirteenth 
century (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom 1 
p. 246). 

3 Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist. of Hindustan,vol. 
1 p 49) mentions the report of a gun* in the 
Indian army SButas I am slow in believing 
this premature (4 D. 1008) use of artillery, I 
must desire to scrutinise first the text, and then 
the authority of Ferishta, who lived in the 
Mogul court in the last century 

* This passage is differently written In the 
various manuscripts I have seen ; and in some 
the word tope (gun) has been written for nupth 
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surpassed the limits of the conquests of 
Alexander: after a march of three 
months, over the hills of Cashinere and 
Tibet, he reached the famous city of 
Kinnoge,? on the Upper Ganges ; and, 
in a naval combat on one of the 
branches of the Indus, he fought and 
vanquished four thousand boats of the 
natives. Dehli, Lahor, and Multan, 
were compelled to open their gates: 
the fertile kingdom of Guzarat attracted 
his ambition and tempted his stay ; and 
his avarice indulged the fruitless pro- 
ject of discovering the golden and aro- 
matic isles of the Southern Ocean. On 
the payment of a tribute, the rajahs 
preserved their dominions ; the people, 
their lives and fortunes; but to the 
religion of Hindustan the zealous Mus- 
sulman was cruel and _ inexorable : 
many hundred temples, or pagodas, 
were levelled with the ground; many 
thousand idols were demolished ; and 
the servants of the prophet were stimu- 
lated and rewarded by the precious 
materials of which they were composed. 
The pagoda of Sumnat was situated on 
the promontory of Guzarat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last 
remaining possessions of the Portu- 
guese.? It was endowed with the 
revenue of two thousand villages ; two 
thousand Brahmins were consecrated to 
the service of the deity, whom they 
washed each morning and evening in 
water from the distant Ganges: the 


1 Kinnouge, or Canouge (the old Palimbo- 
thra*) is marked in latitude 27° 8’, longitude 
80° 13’. See D’Anville (Antiquité de I’Inde, p 
60-62), corrected by the local knowledge of 
Major Rennel (in his excellené Memoir on his 
Map of Hindustan, p. 37-43): 300 jewellers, 
$0,000 shops for the arreca nut, 60,000 bands of 
musicians, &c., (Abulfed. Geograph tab. xv. 
p. 274. Dow, vol. 1. p. 16), will allow an ample 
deduction. 

2 The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta 
(Dow, vol i. p 66), Consult Abulfeda (p 272), 
and Rennel’s Map of Hindustan. 


(naphtha), and toofung (musket) for khudung 
(arrow), But no Persian or Arabic history 
speaks of gunpowder before the time usually 
assigned for its invention (A.p 1317); long after 
whioh it was first applied to the purposes of 
war. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 47, note.—M 

* Mr. Wilson (Hindu Drama, vol iii p. 12. 
and Schlegel (indische Bibliothek, vol. ii p) 
$94) concur in identifying Palimbothra with 
the Patalipura of the Indians; the Patna of 
the moderns.—M. 
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subordinate ministers consisted of three 
hundred musicians, three hundred 
barbers, and five hnndred dancing 
girls, conspicuous for their birth or 
beauty. Three sides of the temple 
were protected by the ocean, the 
narrow isthmus was fortified by a 
natural or artificial precipice ; and the 
city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nation of fanatics. They confessed 
the sins and the punishment of Kin- 
noge and Dehli; but 1f the impious 
stranger should presume to approach 
ther holy precincts, he would surely 
be overwhelmed by a blast of the divine 
vengeance. By this challenge, the 
faith of Mahmud was animated to a 
personal trial of the strength of this 
Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his 
worshippers were pierced by the spear of 
the Moslems; the walls were scaled , 
the sanctuary was profaned ; and the 
conqueror aimed a blow of his iron 
mace at the head of the idol. The 
trembling Bralimuns aic said to have 
offered ten millions* sterling for hi» 
ransom; and it was urged by the 
wisest counsellors, that the destruction 
of a stone image would not change the 
hearts of the Gentoos ; and that such a 
sum might be dedicated to the relief of 
the true believers. ‘‘ Your reasons,” 
rephed the sultan, ‘‘are specious and 
strong ; but never in the eyes of pos- 
terity shall Mahmud appear as a 
merchant of idols + He repeated his 
blows, and a treasure of pearls and 
rubies concealed in the belly of the 
statue, explained m some degree the 
devout prodigality of the Brahmins. 
The fragments of the idol were distri- 
buted to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. 


* Ferishta says some “crores of gold” Dow 
says, in a note at the bottom of the page, “ten 
millions,” which is the explanation of the word 
‘¢orore.” Mr. Gibbon says rashly that the sum 
offered by the Brahmins was ten milhons 
sterling Note to Mill’s India, vol 1i p 222 
Col Briggs’s translation 1s ‘a quantity of 
gold.” 

The treasure found in the temple, ‘‘ perha;:s 
in the image,” according to Major Price's au- 
thorities, was ¢wenty millions of dinaurs of 
gold, above nine millions sterling , but this was 
a hundred-fold the ransom offered by the 
Brahmins, Price, vol ii p. 290 


+ Rather than the idol broker, he chose to be 
called Mahniud the «dol breaker. Price, vol. 1i 
p. 289.—M. 
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Bagdad listened to the edifying tale ; | ‘‘ During the life of my husband,” said 
and Mahmud was saluted by the caliph | the artful regent, ‘I was ever ap- 
with the title of guardian of the fortune | prehensive of your ambition : he was a 
and faith of Mahomet. prince and a soldier worthy of your 
From the paths of blood, and such is| arms. He is now no more : his sceptre 
= the history of nations, I | has passed to a woman and a child, and 
cannot refuse to turn| you dare not attack their infancy and 
aside to gather some flowers of science | weakness. How inglorious would be 
or virtue. The name of Mahmud the] your conquest, how shameful your 
Gaznevide is still venerable in the | defeat! and yet the event of war is in 
East : his subjects enjoyed the blessings | the hand of the Almighty.” Avarice 
of prosperity and peace ; his vices were | was the only defect that tarnished the 
concealed by the veil of religion; and | illustrious character of Mahmud ; and 
two familiar examples will testify his} never has that passion been more 
justice and magnanimity. 1. As he| richly satiated.* The Orientals exceed 
sat in the Divan, an unhappy subject | the mcasure of credibility in the account 
bowed before the throne to accuse the | of mullions of gold and silver, such as 
insolence of a Turkish soldicr who had | the avidity of man has never accumu- 
driven him from his house and bed | lated; in the magnitude of pearls, 
“*Suspend your clamours,” sail Mah-| diamonds, and rubies, such as have 
mud, ‘‘intorm me of his next visit, |never been produced by the work- 
and ourself in person will judge and|manship of nature.* Yet the soil of 
punish the offender.” The sultan fol- | Hindustan is impregnated with precious 
lowed his guide, invested the house | minerals: her trade, in every age, has 
with his guards, and extinguishing the | attracted the gold and silver of the 
torches, pronounced the death of the | world ; and he: virgin spoils were mfled 
criminal, who had been seized in the | by the first of the Mohammedan con- 
uct of, rapine and adultery. After the, querors His behaviow, in the last 
«xecution of his sentence, the lhghts| days of hus life, evinces the vanity of 
were rehindled, Mahmud fell prostrate | these possessions, so laboriously won, 
an prayer, and rising from the ground, | 40 dangerously held, and so inevitably 
demanded some homely fare, which he | lost He surveyed the vast and various 
devoured with the voraciousness of; chambers of the treasury of Gazna; 
hunger The poor man, whose injury , burst into tears; and again closed the 
he had avenged was unable to suppress | doors, without bestowing any portion 
his astonishment and curiosity; and | of the wealth which he could no longer 
the courteous monarch condescended to | hope to preserve. The following day 
explain the motives of this singular | he reviewed the state of his military 
behaviour. ‘‘I had reason to suspect |force; one hundred thousand foot, 
that none, except one of my sons, could | fifty-five thousand horse, and thirteen 
ilare to perpetrate such an outrage ; | hundred elephants of battle.? He again 
and I extinguished the lights, that my | rarely the language of the heart, or the motives 
justice might be blind and inexorable. of pubne action 
; For instance, a ruby of four hundred and 
My Preyer wee 2 thanksgiving on the fifty mi»kals (Dow, vol i. p 638), or six pounds 
discovery of the offender ; and so pain- | three ounces the largest in the treasury of 
ful was my anxiety, that I had passed | Dehh weighed seventeen miskals (Voyages de 
three days without food since the first Tavernier, partie ii. p 280). Itis true, that in 
moment of your complain +” II. The the Kast all coloured stones are called eavieh 
(p. 355), and that Tavernier saw tliree larger 
sultan of Gazna had declared war | and more precious among the jewels de notie 
against the dynasty of the Bowides, | grand rol, le plus puissant et plus magnifique 
the sovereigns of the western Persia ; | de tous les rois de Ja terre (p 376) ; 
he was disarmed by an epistle of the Ste SOP Oe ee 
sultana mother, and delayed his inva- 
sion till the manhood of her son.? 








Kinoge 18 said to have possessed 2,500 ele- 
phants (Abulfed. Geograph tab xv p 274) 
From these Indian stories, the reader may 
correct a note 1n my first volume (p. 355); or 

1 D'Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. | from that note he may correct these stories. 
527. Yet these letters, apophthegms, &c, are | * Compare Price, vol if p. 205 —M. 
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wept the instability of human great- 
ness ; and his grief was embittered by 
the hostile progress of the Turkmans, 
whom he had introduced into the heart 
of his Persian kingdom. 
In the modern depopulation of Asia, 
Mannersand the regular operation of 
sa ag be government and agricul. 
Turkmans, ture is confined to the 
A.D 960-1038. neighbourhood of cities ; 
and the distant country is abandoned 
to the pastoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, 
and Jurkmans.* Of the last mentioned 
people, two considerable branches ex- 
tend on either side of the Caspian Sea : 
the western colony can muster forty 
thousand soldiers; the eastern, less 
obvious to tho traveller, but more 
strong and populous, has increased to 
the number of one hundred thousand 
families. In the midst of civilised 
nations, they preserve the manners of 
the Scythian desert, remove their en- 
campments with the chanye of seasons, 
and feed their cattle among the ruins of 
palaces and temples. Their flocks and 
herds are their only riches ; their tents. 
either black or white, according to the 
colour ot the banner, are covered with 
felt, and of a circular form; ther 
winter apparel is a sheepskin ; a robe 
of cloth or cotton their summer gar- 
ment: the features of the men are 
harsh and ferocious; the countenance 
of their women 1s soft and pleasing. 
Their wandering hfe mamtains the 
spirit and exercise of arms ; they fight 
on horseback ; and their courage is dis- 
played in frequent contests with each 
other and with their neighbours. For 
the licence of pasture they pay a slight 
tribute to the sovereign of the land; 
but the domestic jurisdiction 18 in the 
hands of the chiefs and elders. The 
first emigration of the Eastern Turk- 
mans, the most ancient of their race, 
may be ascrmbed to the tenth century 
of the Christian era.? In the decline 


2 See a just and natural picture of these 
ral manners, in the history of William 
Archbishop of Tyre (1. i. c. vii. in the Gesta 
Dei per Francos, p. 688, 634), and a valuable 
note by the editor of the Histoire Géndalogique 
des Tartara, p. 585-538. 

2 The firat emigrations of the Turkmans, and 
doubtful origin of the Seljukians, may be traced 
in the laborious History of the Huns, by M. de 
Guignes, (tom. 1, Tables Chronologiques, 1 v. 
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of the caliphs, and the weakness of 
their lieutenants, the barrier of the 
Jaxartes was often violated: in each 
invasion, after the victory or retreat of 
their countrymen, some wandering 
tribe, embracing the Mohammedan 
faith, obtained a free encampment in 
the spacious plains and pleasant climate 
of Transoxiana and Carizme. The 
Turkish slaves who aspired to the 
throne encouraged these emigrations, 
which recruited their armies, awed 
their subjects and rivals, and protected 
the frontier against the wilder natives 
of Turkestan; and this policy was 
abused by .Mahmud the Gaznevide 
beyond the example of former times. 
He was admonished of his error by a 
chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt 
in the territory of Bochara. The sultan 
had inquired what supply of men he 
could furnish for military service. ‘If 
you send,” replied Ismael, ‘‘one of 
these ariows into our camp, fifty thou- 
sand of your servants will mount on 
horseback.”—‘* And 1f that number,” 
continued Mahmud, ‘‘should not be 
sufficient ?”—‘*‘ Send this second arrow 
to the horde of Balik, and you will find 
fifty thousand more.”—‘‘ But,” said the 
Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, 
‘¢if I should stand im need of the whole 
force of your kindred tribes ?”—‘* De- 
spatch my bow,” was the last reply of 
Ismacl, ‘‘ and as it 1s circulated around, 
the summons will be obeyed by two 
hundred thousand horse.” The ap- 
prehension of such formidable friend- 
ship induced Mahmud to transport the 
most obnoxious tribes into the heart of 
Chorasan, where they would be se- 
parated from their brethren by the 
river Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by 
the walls of obedient cities. But the 
face of the country was an object of 
temptation rather than terror ; and the 
vigour of government was relaxed by 
the absence and death of the sultan of 
Gazna. The shepherds were converted 
into robbers ; the bands of robbers were 
collected into an army of conquerors : 
as far as Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia 


tom. ili. 1. vii. ix x), and the BibHothéque 
Orientale of D’Herbelot (p. 799-802, 897-901), 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 381-383), and Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 221, 222). 
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was afflicted by their predatory in- 
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The victorious Turkmans immedi- 


roads; and the Turkmans were not/ately proceeded to the pyrssy ofthe 


ashamed or afraid to measure their 
courage and nuwavers with the proudest 
sovereigns of Asia. Massoud, the son 
and successor of Mahmud, had too long 
neglected the advice of his wisest 
Omrabs. ‘ Your enemies,” they re- 
peatedly urged, ‘‘ were in their origin 
a swarm of ants; they are now little 
snakes; and unless they be instantly 
crushed, they will acquire the venom 
und magnitude of serpents.” After 
some alternatives ot truce and hostility, 
after the repulse or partial success of 
his lieutenants, the sultan marched m 
person against the Turkmans, who 
wttacked him on all sides with bar- 
barous shouts and inregular onset. 
“Massoud,” says the Persian historian,? 
“plunged singly to oppose the torrent 
of gleaming arms, exhibiting such acts 
of gigantic force and valour as never 
king had befoie displayed. <A few of 
his friends, roused by his woids and 
actions, and that innate honour which 
They defeat inspires the brave, 
the Gaznovides, seconded their lord so 
and subdue 
Persia well, that} wheresoever 
AD 1038) = ie turned his tatal sword, 
the enemies we1e mowed down, or re- 
treated before linn But now, when 
victory seemed to blow on his standard, 
misfortune was active belund it; for 
when he looked round, he beheld 
almost his whole army, excepting that 
body he commanded in person, devour- 
ig the paths of flight” The Gazne- 
vide was abandoned by the cowardice 
or treachery of some generals of Tw kish 
race; and this memorable day of 
Zendecan? founded in Persia the dynasty 
ot the shepherd kings.3 


1 Dow, Hist of Hindustan, vol i. p 89, 95- 
95 Ihave copied this passage as a specimen 
of the Persian manner , but I suspect, that, by 
some odd fatality, the style of Ferishta has 
been smproved by that of Ussian * 

2 The Zendekan of D’Herbelot (p 102»), the 
Lindaka of Dow (vol. i. p. 97), 18 probably the 
Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Geograph p 345, 
Reiske), @ small town of Chorasan, two days’ 
journey from Marf, and renowned through the 
Last for the production and manufacture of 
cotton. 

3 The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. 
il. p 766, 767, Zonaras,tom fi p 255 Nice- 
phorus Bryennius, p. 21) have confounded, in 
this revolution, the truth of time and place, of 
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election of aking; and, if  Seljukians 

the probable tale of a 4D-2098-1ib2 

Latin’ historian deserves any credit, 
they determined by lot the choice of 
their new master. A number of arrows 
were successively inscribed with the 
naine of a tribe, w family, and a candi- 
date ; they were drawn from the bundle 
by the hand of a child ; and the amport- 
ant prize was obtained by Toyrul Beg, 
the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, 
whose surnaine was immortalised in the 
greatness of lis posterity. The sultan 
Mahmud, who valued himself on his 
skill in national genealogy, professed 
his ignorance of the family of Seljuk ; 
yet the father of that race appears to 
have been a chiet of power and re- 
nown.? For a daring intiusion into the 
harem of his prince, Scljuk was ban- 
ished from ‘Turkestan ; with a numer- 
ous tribe of lis friends and vassals, he 
passed the Jaxartes, encainped im the 
neighbour hood of Samarcand, embraced 
the religion of Mahomet, and acquired 
the crown of maity1doim m a war against 
the intidels. His age, of an hundred 
and seven years, surpassed the life of 
his son, and Seljuk adopted the care 
of his two grandsons, Toyrul and Jaafar ; 
the eldest of whom, at the age of forty- 
five was invested with the title of Sul- 
tan, in the royal city of Nishabur. 
The blind determination of chance was 


names and persons, of causes and events The 
ignoiance and errors of these Greeks (which I 
shall not stop to unravel) may inspire some din- 
trust of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it 14 
told by their most eloquent predecessors 

1Willerm Tyr Lice 7 p. 033. Whe divi- 
nation by arrows is encient and famous in the 
Last 

2 D’Herbelot, » 801 Yet after the fortune 
of his posterity, Seljuk became the thirty-fourth 
in lineal descent from the great Afrasiab, em- 
peor of Touran (p 800) The Tartar pedigree 
of the house of Zingis gave a different cast to 
flattery and fable, and the historian Mirkhond 
derives the Seljukides frum Alankavah, the 
virgin mother (p 801, col 2). If they be the 
same as the Zalzuts of Abulghazi Bahadur Khan 
(Hist Généalogique, p 148), we quote in their 
favour the most weighty evidence of a Tartar 
prince himself, the descendant of Zingis, Alan- 
kavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan 


* Gibbon’s conjecture was well-founded. 
Compare the more sober and genuine version of 
Col. Briggs, vol 1. p 110 --M. 
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justified by the virtues of the success- 
charac. £0] candidate. It would 

‘ter of Togral Beg, be superfluous to praise 
A.D. 1088-68. the valour of a Turk ; and 
the ambition of Togrul * was equal to his 
valour. By his arms, the Gaznevides 
wero expelled from the eastern king- 
doms of Persia, and gradually driven 
to the banks of the Indus, in search of 
a softer and more wealthy conquest. 
In the West he annihilated the dynasty 
of the Bowides; and-the sceptre of Irak 
passed from the Persian to the Turkish 
nation. The princes who had felt, or 
who feared, the Seljukian arrows, bowed 
their heads in the dust; by the con- 
quest of Aderbijan, or Media, he ap- 
proached the Roman confines : and the 
shepherd presumed to despatch an am- 
bassador, or herald, to demand the tri- 
bute and obedience of the emperor of 
Constantinople? In his own dominions, 
Togrul was the father of his soldiers 
and people; by a firm and equal admin- 
istration, Persia was relieved from the 
evils of anarchy ; and the same hands 
which had been imliued in blood be- 
caine the guardians of justice and the 
public peace. The more rustic, per- 
haps the wisest, portion of the Turk- 
mans * continued to dwell in the tents 
of their ancestors ; and, from the Oxus 
to the Kuphrates, these military colonies 
were protected and p:opagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the 
court and city were refined by business 
and softened by pleasure: they imitated 
the dress, language, and manners of 
Persia ; and the royal palaces of Nisha- 


1 By a slight corruption, Togul Beg is the 
Tangroli-pix of the Greeks His reign and 
character are faithfully exhibited by D’Herbelot 
(BiblHothéque Orientale, p 1027, 1028), and De 
Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. iii p. 189-201) 


2 Cedrenus, tom. ii p. 774, 775. Zonaras, 
tom. ii. p. 257 ‘With their usual knowledge of 
Oriental affairs, they describe the ambassador 
as a shervy/, who, like the syncellus of the 
patriarch, was the vicar and successor of the 
caliph. 

3 From William of Tyre, I have borrowed 
this distinction of Turks and Turkmans, which 
at least is popular and convenient. The names 
are the same, and the addition of man is of the 
same import in the Persic and Teutonic idioms. 
Few oritics will adopt the etymology of James 
de Vitry (Hist. Hierosol. 1. i.c. 11 p. 1061), of 
Turcomani, quasi Turcit et Comant, a mixed 
people. 
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bur and Rei displayed the order and 
maguificence of a great monarchy. The 
most deserving of the Arabians and 
Persians were promoted to the honours 
of the state ; and the whole body of the 
Turkish nation embraced, with fervour 
and sincerity, the religion of Mahomet. 
The northern swarms of Barbarians, 
who overspread both Europe and Asia, 
have been irreconcilably separated by 
the consequences of a similar conduct. 
Among the Moslems, as among the 
Christians, their vague and local tra- 
ditions have yielded to the reason and 
authority of the prevailing system, to 
the fame of antiquity, and the consent 
of nations. But the triumph of the 
Koran is more pure and meritorious, as 
it was not assisted by any visible splen- 
dour of worship which might allure the 
Pagans by some resemblance of idolatry. 
The first of the Seljukian sultans was 
conspicuous by his zeal and faith: each 
day he repeated the five prayers which 
are enjoined to the tiue belicvers: of 
each week, the two first days were con- 
secrated by an extiaordinary fast ; and 
in every city a mosque was completed, 
before Togrul presumed to lay the 
foundations of a palace.* 

With the belief of the Koran, the son 
of Seljuk imbibed a lively gy, gesivers the 
reverence for the suc- caliph of Bagdad, 
cessor of the prophet. But “4? 10% 
that sublime character was still dis- 
puted by the caliphs of Bagdad and 
Egypt, and each of the rivals was 
solicitous to prove his title in the judg- 
ment of the strong, though illiterate, 
Barbarians. Mahmud the Gaznevide 
had declared himself m favour of the 
line of Abbas; and had treated with in- 
dignity the robe of honour which was 
presented by the Fatimite ambassador. 
Yet the ungrateful Hashemite had 
changed with the change of fortune; 
he applauded the victory of Zendecan, 
and named the Seljukian sultan his 
temporal vicegerent over the Moslem 
world, As Togrul executed and en- 
larged this important trust, he was 
called to the deliverance of the caliph 
Cayem, and obeyed the holy summons, 


1 Hist. Générale des Huns, tom. iii. p. 166, 
166, 167. M. de Guignes quotes Abulmashasen, 
an historian of Egypt. 
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which gave a new kingdom to his arms.’ 
In the palace of Bagdad, the commander 
of the faithful stiif slumbered, a vener- 
ablephantom. Hisservant or master, the 
prince of the Bowides, could no longer 
protect him from the insolence of meaner 
tyrants ; and the Euphrates and Tigris 
were oppressed by the revolt of the 
Turkish and Arabian emirs. The pre- 
sence of a conqueror was implored as a 
blessing ; and the transient mischicfs 
of fire and sword were excused as the 
sharp but salutary remedies which alone 
vould restore the health of the republic. 
At the head of an irresistible force, the 
sultan of Persia marched from Hama- 
dan: the proud were crushed, the pro- 
strate were spared; the prince of the 
Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the 
most obstinate rebels were laid at the 
feet of Togrul ; and he inflicted a lesson 
of obedience on the people of Mosul and 
Lagdad. After the chastisement of the 
guilty, and the restoration of peace, 
the royal shepherd accepted the reward 
of his labours ; and a solemn comedy 
represented the triumph of ieligious 
prejudice over Barbarian 
power.” The Turkish sul- 
tan embarked on the Tigris, landed at 
the gate of Racca, and made his public 
entry on horschack. At the palaco- 
gate he respectfully dismounted, and 
walked on foot, proceeded by lis emirs 
without arms. The caliph was seated 
behind his Llack veil: the black gar- 
ment of the Abbassides was cast over 
his shoulders, and he held in his hand 
the staff of the apostle of God. The 
conqueror of the East kissed the ground, 
stood some time in a modest posture, 
and was led towards the throne by the 
vizir and an interpreter. After Togrul 
had seated himself on another throne, 
his commission was publicly read, which 
declared him the temporal lieutenant of 
the vicar of the prophet. He was succcs- 
sively invested with seven robes of hon- 
our, and presented with seven slaves, the 

1 Consult the Bibliothéque Orientale, in the 
articles of the Abbassudes Caher, and Catem, 
and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulpharagius 

* For this curious ceremony, I am indebted 
to M de Guignes (tom. ini. p. 197, 198), and that 
learned author is obliged to Bondari, who com- 
posed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides 


(tom. v. p 365) I am ignorant of his age, 
country and character. 


His inveature 
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natives of the seven climates of the Ara- 
bian empire. His mystic veil was per- 
fumed with musk ; two crowns * were 
placed on his head ; two scimitars were 
girded to his side, as the symbols of a 
double reign over the East and West. 
After this inauguration, the sultan was 
prevented from prostrating himsolf a sec- 
ond time ; but he twice kissed the hand of 
the commander of the faithful, and his 
titles were proclaimed by the voice of 
heralds and the applause of the Mos- 
lems. In a second visit to Bagdad, the 
Seljukian prince again rescued the 
caliph from his enemies; and, devoutly, 
on foot, led the bridle of his mule from 
the prison tothe palace. Their alliance 
was cemented by the marriage of Togrul’s 
sister with the successor of the prophet. 
Without reluctance he had introduced 
a Turkish virgin mto his harem ; but 
Cayem proudly refused his daughter to 
the sultan, disdained to mingle the 
blood of the Hashemites with the blood 
of a Scythian shepherd ; and protracted 
the negotiation many months, till the 
gradual diminution of his revenue ad- 
monished him that he was still im the 
hands of a master. The royal nuptials 
were followed by the — gisdeatn, 
death of Togrul hunself ;* 4D. 1063 

as he left no cluldren, his nephew Alp 
Arslan succecded to the title and pre- 
1ogatives of sultan, and his name, after 
that of the caliph, was pronounced in 
the public prayers of the Moslems. 
Yet in this revolution, the Abbassides 
acquired a larger measure of liberty and 
power. On the throne of Asia, the 
Turkish monarchs were less jealous of 
the domestic administration of Baydad ; 
and the commanders of the faithful 
were relieved from the ignominious 
vexations to which they had been ex- 
posed by the presence and poverty of 
the Persian dynasty. 


1 Fodem anno (A. H. 455) obiit princeps Tog- 
rulbecus.... rex fuit clemens, prudens, et 
peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium 
invaserat, ita ut obedirent ei reges at que ad 
ipsum scriberent Elmacin, Hist Saracen. p 
342. vers. Erpenil. 


* According to Von Hammer “‘ crowns” are 
incorrect They are unknown as a symbol of 
royalty inthe bast V. Hammer, Usmanische 
Geschichte, vol i p. 567.—M. 

+ He died, being 76 years old V Hammer. 
—M. 
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Since the fall of the caliphs, the dis- 
cord and degeneracy of 

ay fo” the Saracens respected 
empire the Asiatic provinces of 

A.D 1050 Rome ; which, by the 
victories of Niccphorus, Zimisces, and 
Basil, had been extended as far as 
Antioch and the eastern boundaries of 
Armenia. Twenty-five years after the 
death of Basil, his successors were 
suddenly assaulted by an unknown race 
of barbarians, who united the Scythian 
valour with the fanaticism of new 
proselytes, and the art and riches of a 
powerful monarchy.? The myriads of 
Turkish horse overspread a frontier of 
six hundred miles from ‘Tauris to 
Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred 
and thirty thousand Christians was a 
grateful sacrifice to the Arabian pro- 
phet. Yot the arins of Togrul did not 
make any deep or lasting impression on 
the Greck empire. ‘The torrent rolled 
away from the open country; the 
sultan retired witliout glory or success 
from the sicge of an Armenian city ; 
the obscure hostilities were continued 
or suspended with a vicissitude of 
events; and the bravery of the Mace- 
doniuin legions renewed the fame of 
the conqueror of Asia.? The name of 
Reignof Alp Alp Arslan, the valiant 
Arslan lion, is expressive of the 

Se ae popular idea of the per- 
fection of man; and the successor of 
Togrul displayed the fiercencss and 
generosity of the royal animal. He 
passed the Euphrates at the head of the 
Turkish cavalry, and entcred Caesarea, 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, to which 


2 For these ware of the Turks and Romans, 
see in general the Byzantine histories of Zona- 
ras and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of 
Cedrenus, and Nicephorus Bryennius Cmsar 
The two first of these were monks, the two 
latter atatesmen ; yet such were the Greeks, 
that the difference of style and character is 
scarcely discernible For the Orientals, I draw 
as usual on the wealth of D'Herbelot (see titles 
of the first Seljukides) and the accuracy of De 
Gauignes (Hist des Huns, tom. iif. 1. x.). 

® Epipsre yap iv ‘lovpxess Doyos, ws tin 
Wiepamivey KaTarrpaPivar rd Tovpxwy yives 
Swé Tis Teavens durcpesws, dwolay § Maxsdav 
Anikavdpes Exev xariecpivxro Tipsas. 
Cedrenus, tom. il. p. 791. The credulity of the 
vulgar is always probable ; and the Turks had 
learned from the Arabs the history or legend of 
Eacander Dulcarnein (D'Herbelot, p. 317, &c.). 
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he had been attracted by the fame and 
wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The 
solid structure resisted the destroyer : 
but he carried away the doors of the 
shrine encrpsted with gold and pearls, 
and profaned the relics of the tutelar 
saint, whose mortal frailties were now 
covered by the venerable rust of anti- 
quity. The final conquest of Armema 
and Georgia was achieved 


: Cc t of 
by Alp Arslan in Arme- ace ad 
nia, the title of a king- Georgia 

A.D 1085-68 


dlom, and the spirit of a 
nation were annihilated: the artificial 
fortifications were yielded by the merce- 
nariey of Constantinople; by strangers 
without faith, veterans without pay or 
arms, and recruits without experience 
or discipline The loss of ths im- 
portant frontier was the news of a day; 
and the Catholics were neither surprised 
nor displeased, that a people so deeply 
infected with the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian errors, had been delivered by 
Christ and his mother into the hands of 
the infidels.* Tho woods and valleys of 
Mount Caucasus were more strenuously 
defended by the native Georgians? or 
Tberians: but the Turkish sultan and 
his son Malek were indefatigable in this 
holy war; their captives were com- 
pelled to promse a spiritual, as well as 
temporal, obediente; and, instead of 
their collars and bracelets, an iron 
horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, was 
imposed on the infidels who still ad- 


"Ol trv “ifnplavy xal Mscomotaulay, xal 
Thy wapaxsimivny aixovsiv "Apusviay xal of 
THY lovdaixny ToD Neoropiod xal Tay AxsOd- 
Awy Spnextvevsiy alpsow (Scylitzes, ad calcem 
Cedreni, tom ii. p 834, whose ambiguous con- 
struction shall not tempt me to suspect that he 
confounded the Nestorian and Monophysite 
heresies). He familiarly talks of the “%y:;, 
scéAos, opyn, Osev, qualities, as I should ap- 
prehend, very foreign to the perfect Being ; but 
his bigotry is forced to confess, that they were 
soon afterwards discharged on the orthodox 
Romans. 

2 Had the name of Georgians been known to 
the Greeks (Stritter, Memoriz Byzant. tom iv. 
Ibersca), I should derive it from their agri- 
culture, as the eval yiepye: of Herodotus 
(i. iv oc. 18, p. 289, edit. Wesseling). But it 
appears only since the crusades, among the 
Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. ¢ 79, p 
1095) and Orientals (D’Herbelot, p. 407), and 
was devoutly borrowed from St. George of 
Cappadocia. 
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hered to the worship of their fathers. 
The change, horever, was not sincere 
or universal; and, through ages of 
servitude, the Georgians have main- 
tained the succession of their princes 
and bishops. Buta race of men, whom 
nature has cast in her most perfect 
mould, is degraded by poverty, ignor- 
ance, and vice; their profession, and 
still more their practice, of Christianity 
is an empty name; and if they have 
emerged from heresy, it is only because 
they are too illiterate to remember a 

metaphysical creed.* 
The false or genuine magnanimuty of 
Mahmud the Gaznevide, 


The Emperor 
Romanus Was notimitated by Alp 
Diogenes Arslan; and he attacked 
A.D 1068-71 


without scruple the Greek 

smpress Eudocia and her children. 
His alarming progress compelled her to 
give herself and hersceptre to the hand 
of a soldier; and Romanus Diogenes 
was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, 
urged him from Constantinople within 
two months after his accession; and 
the next campaign he most scandalously 
took the field during the holy festival 
of EKaste:. In the palace, Diogenes was 
no more than the husband of Eudocia: 
in the camp, he was the emperor of the 
Romans, and he sustained that charac- 
ter with feeble resources, and invincible 
courage Sy his spirit and success, the 
soldiers were taught to act, the subjects 
to hope, and the enemies to fear. The 
Turks had penetrated into the heart of 
Phrygia; but the sultan himself had 
resigned to his emirs the prosecution of 
the war; and their numerous detach- 
ments were scattered over Asia in the 
security of conquest. Laden with spoil, 
and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by 
the Greeks : the activity of the emperor 
seemed to multiply his presence ; and 
while they heard of his expedition to 
Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on 
the hills of Trebizond. In three labo- 
rious campaigns, the Turks were driven 


1 Mosheim, Institut. Hist Eccles. p 632 
See in Chardin’s Travels (tom. i. p. 171-174), 
the manners and religion of this handsome but 
worthless nation. See the pedigree of their 
princes from Adam to the present century, in 
the Tables of M de Guignes (tom 1. p. 483-488). 
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beyond the Euphrates: in the fourth 
and last, Romanus undertook the de- 
liverance of Armenia. The dcsolation 
of the land obliged him to transport a 
supply of two months’ provisions; and 
he marched forwards to the siege of 
Malazkerd,* an important fortress in 
tha midway between the modern cities 
of Arzeroum and Van. His army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
thousand men. The troops of Con- 
stantinople were reinforced by the dis- 
orderly multitudes of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia ; but the real stiength was 
composed of the subjects and alhes of 
Kurope, the legions of Macedonia, and 
the syguadrons of Bulgaria; the Uzi, a 
Moldavian horde, who were themselves 
ot the Turkish 1ace;- and, above all, 
the mercenary and adventurous bands 
of Fiench and Normans. Ther lances 
were commanded by the vahant Ursel 
ot Bahol, the kinsman or father of the 
Scottish kings,? and were allowed to 
excel in the exercise of arms, or accord- 
ing to the Greck style, in the practice 
of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, 
which threatened his het- 
editary dominos, Alp 
Arslan flew to the scene 
of action at the head of torty thousand 


Defeat of tho 
Romana, 
AD 1071 


1This city is mentioncd by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (de Admunistrat Imperli, 1 ti 
c 44, p 119) and the Byzantines of the eleventh 
century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and 
by some 18s confounded with Theodosiopolis , 
but Delisle, in his notes and maps, has very 
properly fixed the situation Abulfeda (Ceo- 
graph tab xvul p 310) describes Malasgerd as 
a small town, built with black stone, supplied 
with water, without trees, &c 

2 The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. 
Byzant. tom ili. p. 923-948) are the Gozz of 
the Orientals (Hist. des Huns, tom 1i. p 522, 
tom. iii. p. 183, &.) They appear on the 
Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and 
Chorasan, and the name seems to have been ex- 
tended to the whole Turkman race. 


3 Urselius (the Russelius of Zonaras) is d13- 
tinguished by Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c 3°) 
among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and 
with the surname of Baliol and our own 
historians will tell h w the Baliols came from 
Normandy to Durham, built Bernard’s castle 
on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, do. 
Ducange (Not. ad Nicephor Bryennium, 1. fl. 
No. 4) has laboured the subject in honour of 
the president de Bailleul, whose father had ex- 
changed the sword for the gown 
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horse.” His rapid and skilful evolu- 
tions distressed and dismayed the 
superior numbers of the Greeks; and 
in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their 
principal generals, he displayed the 
first example of his valour and clemency. 
The imprudence of the emperor had 
separated his forces after the reduction 
of Malazkerd. It was in vain that he 
attempted to recall the mercenary 
Franks : they refused to obey his sum- 
mons ; he disdained to await their re- 
turn : the desertion of the Uzi filled his 
mind with anxiety and suspicion; and 
against the most salutary advice he 
rushed forwards to speedy and decisive 
action. Had he listened to the fair 
proposals of thesultan, Romanus might 
have secured a retreat, perhaps a peace; 
but in these overtures he supposed the 
fear or weakness of the enemy, and his 
answer was conceived in the tone of 
insult and defiance. ‘‘If the Barbarian 
wishes for peace, let him evacuate the 
ground which he occupies for the en- 
vampment of the Romans, and surren- 
der his city and palace of Rei as a 
pledge of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but 
he wept the death of so many faithful 
Moslems ; and, after a devout prayer, 
proclaimed a free permission to all who 
were desirous of retiring from the field. 
With his own hands he tied up lus 
horse’s tail, exchanged Ins bow and 
arrows for a mace and scimitar, clothed 
himself ina white garment, perfumed 
his body with musk, and declared that 
if he were vanquished, that spot should 
he the place of his burial.? The sultan 
himself had affected to cast away his mis- 
sile weapons; but his hopes of victory 
were placed in the arrows of the Turkish 
cavalry, whose squadrons were looscly 
distributed in the form of a crescent. 

4 Elmancin (p. 348, 344) assigns this probable 
number, which 1s reduced by Abulpharagius to 
15,000 (p 227), and by D'Herbelot (p. 102) to 
12,000 horse. But the same Elmacin gives 
$00,000 men to the emperor, of whom Abul. 
pharagius says, Cum centum hominum millibus, 
multisque equis et magnAé pompaé instructus 
The Greeks abstain from any definition of 
numbers. 

32 The Byzantine writers do not speak £0 dis- 
tinotly of the presence of the sultan : he com- 
imtted his forces to an eunuch, had retired to a 


distance, &c. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or 
truth? 
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Instead of the successive lines and re- 
serves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus 
led his army in a single and solid 
phalanx, and pressed with vigour and 
impatience the artful and yielding re- 
sistance of the Barbarians. In this de- 
sultory and fruitless combat he wasted 
the greater part of a summer’s day, till 
prudence and fatigue compelled him to 
return to his camp. But a retreat is 
always perilous in the face of an active 
foe; and no sooner had the standard 
been turned to the rear than the phalanx 
was broken by the base cowardice, or 
the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a 
rival prince, who disgraced his birth 
and the purple of the Cwsars.? The 
Turkish squadrons pourcd a cloud of 
arrows on this moment of confusion and 
lassitude ; and the horns of their for- 
midable crescent were closed in the 
rear of the Greeks. In the destruction 
of the army and pillage of the camp, it 
would be needless to mention the num- 
ber of the slain or captives. The By- 
zantine writers deplore the loss of an 
inestimable pearl: they forgot to men- 
tion, that in this fatal day the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome were irretnevably 
sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus 
attempted to rally and gaitivity ana 
save the relicsofhisarmy. deliverance of 
When the centre, the Im- ® ¢™peror 
perial station, was left naked on all 
sides, and encompassed by the victori- 
ous Turks, he still, with desperate 
courage, maintained the fight tall the 
close of day, at the head of the brave 
and faithful subjects who adhered to 
his standard. They fell around hin; 
his horse was slain; the emperor was 
wounded ; yet he stood alone and in- 
trepid, till he was oppressed and bound 
by the strength of multitudes. The 
glory of this illustrious prize was dis- 
puted by a slave and a soldier ; a slave 
who had seen him on the throne of 
Constantinople, and a soldier whose 


1 He was the son of the Cesar John Ducas, 
brother of the emperor Constantine (Ducange, 
Fam Byzant. p. 165) Nuicephorus Bryennius 
applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults 
Ql. i. p. 80, 38, 1. ii. p. 58). Yet he owns his 
enmity to Romanus, o0 wavd 3¢ Quriws Exuy 


wpés Bass\ia. Scylitzes speaks more explicitly 
of his treason. 
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extreme deformity had been excused 
on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and 
his purple, Romauus spent a dreary and 
perilous night on the field of battle, 
amidst a disorderly crowd of the 
meaner barbarians. In the morning 
the royal captive was presented to Alp 
Arslan, who doubted of his fortune till 
the identity of the person was ascer- 
tained by the report of his ambassadors, 
and by the more pathetic evidence of 
Basilacius, who embraced with tears 
the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The 
successor of Constantine, in a plebeian 
habit, was led into the Turkish divan, 
and commanded to kiss the ground be- 
fore the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from 
his throne, 1s said to have planted his 
foot on the neck of the Roman empeior.? 
But the fact is doubtful; and if in 
this moment of imsolence, the sultan 
complied with a national custom, the 
rest of his conduct has eatorted the 
praise of his bigoted foes, and may 
afford a lesson to the most civilised 
ages He mstantly raised the royal 
captive from the ground; and thrice 
elaspng his hand with tender sym- 
pathy, assured hin, that his life and 
dignity should be mviolate in the hands 
of a prince who had learned to respect 
the majesty of his equals and the vicis- 
situdes of fortune From the divan, 
Romanus was conducted to an adjacent 
tent, where he was served with pomp 
and reverence by the officers of the 
sultan, who, twice each day, seated him 
in the place of honour at his own table. 
In a free and familar conversation of 
eight days, not a word, nota look, of 
insult, escaped from the conqueror ; 
but he severely censured the unworthy 
subjects who had deserted their valiant 
prince in the hour of danger, and gently 
admonished his antagonist of some 
errors which he had committed in the 
managementofthewar. In the prelim- 
inaries of negotiation, Alp Arslan asked 
him what treatment he expected to re- 
ceive, and the calm indifference of the 
emperor displays the freedom of his 

1 This circumstance, which we read and 
doubt in Scylitzes and Constantine Manasses, 


is more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and 
Zonaras. 
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mind. ‘‘If you are cruel,” said he, 
‘‘you will take my life; if you listen 
to pride, you will drag me at your 
chariot wheels ; if you consult your in- 
terest, you will accept a ransom, and 
restore me to my country.” ‘* And 
what,” continued the sultan, ‘‘ would 
have been your own behaviour, had 
fortune smiled on your arms?” The 
reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, 
which prudence, and even gratitude, 
should have taught him to suppres 
‘* Had I vanquished,” he fiercely said, 
‘‘T would have inflicted on thy body 
many a stripe.” The Turkish con- 
quceror smiled at the insolenve of his 
captive ; observed that the Christian 
law inculcated the love of enemics and 
forgiveness of injuries ; and nobly de 
clared, that he would not imitate an 
example which he condemned. After 
mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dic- 
tated the terms of liberty and peace, a 
ransom of a million,* au annual tribute 
of three hundred and sixty thousand 
pieces of gold,* the marriage of the 
royal children, and the deliverance of 
all the Moslems who were 1n the power 
of the Greeks, Romanus, with a sigh, 
subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to 
the majesty of the empire ; he was int- 
mediately invested with a Turkish robe 
of honour; his nobles and patricians 
were restored to their sovereign; and 
the sultan, after a courteous embrace, 
dismissed him with rich presents and a 
military guard. No souner did he 
reach the confines of the empire, than 
he was informed that the palace and 
provinces had disclaimed their allegi- 
ance toa captive: a sum of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces was painfully col- 
lected ; and the fallen monarch trans- 
mitted this part of his ransom, with a 
sad confession of his impotence and 
disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan, prepared 
to espouse the cause of his ally; but 
his designs were prevented by the de- 
1 The ransom and tribute are attested by 


reason and the Orientals. The other Greek: 
are modestly silent ; but Nicephorus Bryennius 
dares to affirm, that the terms were oUx avdiias 
‘Pwpaiwy dprns, and that the emperor would 
have preferred death to a shameful treaty, 


* Elmacin gives 1,500,000. Wilken, Geschi- 
chte der Kreuz-zuge, vol. i. p 10.—M. 
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feat, imprisonment, and death of Ro- | was advised by a sage, to humble my- 


manus Diogenes.’ 
In the treaty of peace, it does not 
Deathof Alp #Ppear that Alp Arslan 
Araian extorted any province or 
city from the captive em- 
peror; and his revenge was satisfied 
with the trophies of his victory, and 
the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black Sea. The fairest part of 
Asia was subject to his laws: twelve 
hundred princes, or the sons of princes, 
stood before his throne ; and two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers marched under 
his banners, The sultan disdained to 
pursue the fugitive Greeks; but he 
meditated the more glorious conquest 
of Turkestan, the original seat of the 
house of Scljuk. He moved fromm Bag- 
dad to the banks of the Oxus ; a bridge 
was thrown over the river ; and twenty 
days were consumed in the passage of 
his troops. But the progress of the 
yreat king was retarded by the gover- 
nor of Berzem ; and Joseph the Cariz- 
mian presumed to defend his fortress 
against the powors of the Kast. When 
he was produced a captive in the royal 
tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate 
folly ; and the insolent replies of the 
rebel provoked a sentence, that he 
should bo fastened to four stakes, and 
left to expire in that painful situation 
At this command, the desperate Cariz- 
mian, drawing a dagger, rushed head- 
long towards the throne: the guards 
raised their battle-axes ; their zeal was 
checked by Alp Arslan, the most skilful 
archer of the age; he drew his bow, 
but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced 
aside, and he received in his breast 
the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; 
and the Turkish prince bequeathed a 
dying admonition to the pride of kings. 
**In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, ‘I 


AD 1072. 


1 The defeat and captivity of Romanus Dio- 
genes may be found in John Scylitzes ad calcam 
Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 835-843. Zonaras, tom. ii 
p. 281-284. Nicephorus Bryennius, 1.1 p 
25-32. Glycas, p. 825-327. Constantine Man- 
asses, p. 134. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p 344, 
844. Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 227, D'Herbelot, 
Pp. 102,108. De Guignes, tom. iii, p. 207-911. 
Besides my old acquaintance Elmacin and 
Abulpharagius, the historian of the Huns has 
consulted Abulfeda, and his epitomiser Ben- 


self before God; to distrust my own 
strength, and never to despise the most 
contemptible foe. I have neglected 
these lessons! and my neglect has 
been deservedly punished. Yesterday, 
as from an eminence I behcld the num- 
bers, the discipline, and the spirit, of 
my armies, the earth seemed to tremble 
under my feet ; and I said in my heart, 
Surely thou art the king of the world, 
the greatest and most invincible of 
warriors. ‘These arinies are no longer 
mine; and, in the confidence of my 
personal strength, I now fall by the 
hand of an assassin.” 7 Alp Arslan pos- 
sessed the virtues of a Turk and a 
Mussulman ; his voice and stature com- 
manded the reverence of mankind ; his 
face was shaded with long whiskers ; 
and his ample turban was fashioned in 
the shape of a crown. The remains of 
the sultan were deposited in the tomb 
of the Scljukian dynasty; and the 
passenger might read and meditate this 
useful mscription.? “OYE WHo HAVE 
SLEN THE GLORY OF ALP ARSLAN EX- 
ALTED TO THE HEAVENS, REYAIR TO 
Makv, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT 
BURILD IN THE DUST” The annihila- 
tion of the imsciiption, and the tom) 
itself, more forcibly proclanns the in- 
stability of human greatness, 

Duiing the life of Alp Arslan, his 
eldest son had been ac- iuipiweione 
knowledged as the future pcrity of Molex 
sultan of the Tuks On . nes a 
his father’s death the m- 
heritance, was disputed by an uncle, a 
cousin, and a brother: they drew their 
scimitars, and assembled their followers; 
and the tirple victory of Malek Shah? 


schounah, a Chronicle of the Caliphs, by 
soyouthi, Abulmahasen of Egypt. and Novari 
of Africa. 

4 This interesting death 1s told by D'Werbelet 
(p. 103, 104),and M de Guignes (tom aii p 
212, 218), from their Oriental writers; but 
neither of them have transfused the spirit of 
Elmacin (Hist Saracen p 344, 345), 

2A critic of Iugh renown (the late Dr. 
Johnson), who has severely scrutinised the 
epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime 
inscription at the words “repair to Maru,” 
since the reader must already be at Maru be- 
fore he could peruse the inscription. 

3 The Bibliothéque Orientale has given the 
text uf the reign of Malek (p. 542, 548, 544, 654, 
655); and the Histoire Génerale des Huns 
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established his own reputation and the | and Samarcand, and crushed each re- 


right of primogeniture. In every age, 
and more espectiily in Asia, the thirst 
of power has inspired the same passions, 
and occasioned the same disorders ; but, 
from the long series of civil war, it 
would not be easy to extract a senti- 
ment more pure and magnanimous than 
is contained in the saying of the Turkish 
prince. On the eve of the battle, he 
performed his devotions at Thous, be- 
fore the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the 
sultan rose from the ground, he asked 
his vizir Nizam, who had knelt beside 
him, what had been the object of his 
secret petition: ‘‘That your arms 
may be crowned with victory,” was the 
prudent, and, most probably, the sin- 
cere answer of the minister. ‘‘ For my 
part,” replied the generous Malek, ‘‘ I 
implored the Lord of Hosts that he 
would take from me my life and crown, 
if my brother be more worthy than 
myself to reign over the Moslems.” 
The favourable judgment of Heaven 
was ratified by the caliph ; and for the 
first time, the sacred title of Com- 
mander of the Faithful was communi- 
cated toa barbarian. But this barba- 
rian, by his personal morit, and the 
extcnt of his empire, was the greatest 
prince of hisage. After the settlement 
of Persia and Syria, he marched at the 
head of innumerable armies to achieve 
the conquest of Turkestan, which had 
been undertaken by his father. In lus 
passage of the Oxus, the boatmen, who 
had been employed in_ transporting 
some troops, complained that their pay- 
ment was assigned on the revenues of 
Antioch. The sultan frowned at this 
preposterous choice; but he smiled at 
the artful flattery of his vizir. ‘‘It 
was not to postpone their reward, that, 
I selected those remote places, but to 
leave a memorial to posterity, that 
under your reign, Antioch and the 
Oxus were subject to the same sove- 
reign.” But this description of his 
limits were unjust and parsimonious : 
beyond the Oxus, he reduced to his 
obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, 


(tom. iil. p. 214-224) has added the usual mea- 
sure of repetition, emendation, and supple- 
ment. Without those two learned French- 
men, I should be blind indeed in the Eastern 
world. 


bellious slave, or independent savage, 
who dared to resist. Malek passed the 
Sihon or Jaxartes, the last boundary of 
Persian civilisation: the hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy : 
his name was inserted on the coins, 
and in the prayers of Cashgar, a Tartar 
kingdom on the extreme borders of 
China. From the Chinese frontier, he 
stretched his immediate juusdiction or 
feudatory sway to the west and south, 
as far as the mountains of Georgia, the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the 
holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Folix. Instead of 
resigning himself to the luxury of his 
harem, the shepherd kimg, both in 
peace and war, was in action and in the 
field. By the perpetual motion of the 
ruyal camp, each province was succes- | 
sively blessed with his presence ; and 
he is said to have perambulated twelve 
times the wide extent of his dominions, 
which surpassed the Asiatic region of 
Cyrus and the caliphs. Of these ex- 
peditions, the 1aost pious and splendid 
was the pilgrimage of Mecca: the free- 
dom and safety of the caravans were 
protected by nis aris; the citizens and 
piulgiims were enriched by the protusion 
of his alms; and the desert was cheered 
by the places of relief and refreshment, 
which he instituted for the use of his 
brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, 
and even the passion, of the sultan, anc 
his train consisted of forty-seven thou- 
sand horses; but after the massacre of 
a Turkish chase, for each piece of game, 
he bestowed a picce of gold on the poor, 
a slight atonement, at the expense of 
the people, for the cost and muschicf 
of the amusement of kings. In the 
peaceful prosperity of his reign, the 
cities of Asia were adorned with palaces 
and hospitals, with mosques and col- 
leges; few departed from his Divan 
without reward, and none without 
justice. The language and literature 
of Persia revived under the house of 
Seljuk ;' and xf Malek emulated the 
liberality of a Turk less potent than 


1 See an excellent discourse at the end of 
Sir William Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, 
and the articles of the poets, Amak, Anvari, 
Raschidi, &c., in the Bibliothéque Orientale. 
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himself,’ his palace might resound with 
the songs of an hundred poets. The 
sultan bestowed a more serious and 
learned care on the reformation of the 
calendar, which was effected by a 
general assembly of the astronomers of 
the East. By a law of the prophet, 
the Moslems are confined to the irregu- 
lar course of the lunar months; in 
Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the 
revolution of the sun has been known 
and celebrated as an annual festival ;? 
but after the fall of the Magian empire, 
the intercalation had been neglected ; 
the fractions of minutes and hours were 
multiplied into days: and the date of 
the spring was removed from the sign 
of Anes to that of Pisces. The reign 


of Malek was illustrated by the Gelul-: 


wan era; and all errors, either past or 
future, were corrected by a computa- 
tion of time, which surpasses the 
Julian, and approaches the accuracy of 
the Gregorian, style.* 

In a period when Europe was plunged 
Hisdeath in the deepest barbarism, 
4D 1092 = the iyht aud splendour of 

Asia may be ascribed to the docility 
rather than the knowledge of the 
Turkish conquerors. An ample share 
of their wisdom and virtue 1s due toa 
Persian vizir, who ruled the empire 
under the reigns of Alp Arslan and his 
son. Nizam, one of the most illustrious 
ministers of the Eust, was honoured by 
the caliph as an oracle of religion and 
scicnce ; he was trusted by the sultan 
as the faithful vicegerent of his power 
and justice. After an administration 
of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, 
his wealth, and even his services, were 

1 His name was Kheder Khan. Four bags 

were placed round his sofa, and as he listened 
to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and 
silver to the poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107) All 
this may be true; but I do not understand how 
he could reign in Transoxiana in the time of 
Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could 
surpass him in power and pomp. I suspect 
that the beginning, no: the end, of the eleventh 
century, is the true era of his reign 

2 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom ii. p 


8 The Gelalzan era (Gelateddin, Glory of the 
Faith, was one of the names or titles of Malek 
Shah) is fixed to the fifteenth of March, a.x. 
471, a.D. 1079. Dr Hyde has produced the 
original testimonies of the Persians and 
Arabians (de Religione veterum Persarum, c. 
16, p. 200-211). 
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transformed into crimes. He was over- 
thrown by the insidious arts ot a woman 
and a rival; and his fall was hastened 
by a rash declaration, that his cap and 
ink-horn, the badges of his office, were 
connected by the divine decree with 
the throne and diadem of the sultan. 
At the age of ninety-three years, the 
venerable statesman was dismissed by 
his master, accused by his enemies, and 
murdered by a fanatic : * the last words 
of Nizam attested his innocence, and 
the remainder of Malek’s life was short 
and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, 
the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and 
of fixing his own residence in the capital 
of the Moslem world. The feeble suc- 
cessor of Mahomet obtained a respite of 
ten days; and before the expiration of 
the term, the barbarian was summoned 
by the angel of death. His ambassadors 
at Constantinople had asked in marriage 
a Roman princess; but the proposal 
was decently eluded; and the daughter 
of Alexius, who might herself have been 
the victim, expresses her abhorrence 
of this unnatural conjunction.? The 
daughter of the sultan was bestowed on 
the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious 
condition, that, renouncing the society 
of his wives and concubines, he should 
for ever confine himself to this honour- 
able alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the 
Turkish empire expired pyvsssen of the 
in the person of Malek — Seljukian 
Shah. Hisvacantthrone ‘Pi 
was disputed by his brother and his 
four sons ; t and, after a series of civil 
wars, the treaty which reconciled the 
surviving candidates confirmed a lasting 

1 She speaks of this Persian royalty as 
awdons xaxedacoviorspoy wsvies. Anna Com- 
nena was only nine years old at the end of the 
reign of Malek Shah (A.p. 1092), and when she 


speaks of his assassination, she confounds the 
sultan with the vizir (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177, 178) 


* He was the first great victim of his enemy, 
Hassan Sabek, founder of the Assassins, Von 
Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, p. 95.— 
M. 

+ See Von Hammer, Osmanische Geschichte, 
vol. i. p. 16. The Seljukian dominions were 
for a time re-united in the person of Sandjar, 
one of the sons of Malek Shah, who ruled ‘‘from 
Kashgar to Antioch, from the Caspian to the 
straits of Babelmandel.”—M, 
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separation in the Persian dynasty, the | the son of Israil, the son of Seljuk, had 


eldest and principal branch of the house | fallen in a battle against 
of Seljuk. The'three younger dynasties , Alp Arslan, and the hu- 
were those of Kerman, of Syria, and of 


Roum: the first of these commanded an 
extensive, though obscure,’ dominion on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean :? the 
second expelled the Arabian princes of 
Aleppo and Damascus; and the third, 
our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia Minor. The generous 
policy of Malek contributed to their 
elevation: he allowed the princes of his 
blood, even those whom he had van- 
quished 1n the field, to seek new king- 
doms worthy of their ambition; non 
was he displeased that they should 
draw away the more ardent spirits, 
who might have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme 
head of his family and nation, the great 
sultan of Persia commanded the obed:- 
ence and titbute of his royal brethren : 
the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus; the Atabeks, 
and emus of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
erected their standards 
shadow of his sceptre ;3 and the hordes 
of Turkmans overspread the plains of 
the Western Asia. After the death of 
Malek, the bands of umon and subor- 
‘lination were relaxed and finally dis- 
solved : the indulgence of the house of 
Seljuk invested their slaves with the 
inheritance of kingdoms; and, in the 
Oriental style, a crowd of princes arose 
from the dust of then feet 4 

A puince of the royal line, Cutulmish,* 


1 So obscure, that the industry of M de 
Guignes could only copy (tom 1 p 244, tom 
ln part 1 p. 269, &c) the history, or rather 
list, of the Seljukides of Kerman, in Libliothe- 
que Orientale. They were extinguished before 
the end of the twelfth century 

* Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who 
has visited Kerman, desciibes the capital as a 
“reat ruinous village, twenty-five days’ journe) 
from Ispahan, and twenty-seven from Ormus, 
in the midst of a fertile country (Voyages en 
Turquie et en Perse, p. 107, 110) 

3 It appears from Anna Comnena, that the 
Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the signet and 
chiauss of the great sultan (Alexias, 1 vi p 
170), and that the two sons of Soliman were 
detained in his court (p 180) 

« This expression is quoted by Petit de la 
Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, p. 161), from some 
poet, most probably a Persian. 


* Wilken considers Catulmish not a Turkish 
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a tear over his grave. His 
five sons, strong in arms, ambitious of 
power, and eager for revenge, un- 
sheathed their scimitars against the son 
of Alp Arslan. The two armies ex- 
pected the signal, when the caliph, for- 
getful of the majesty which secluded 
him from vulgar eyes, interposed his 
venerable mediation. ‘‘ Instead of 
shedding the blood of your brethren, 
your brethren both in descent and 
faith, umite your forces in an holy war 
against the Greeks, the enemies of God 
and his apostle.” They listened to his 
voice ; the sultan embraced his rebelli- 
ous kinsmen; and the eldest, the valiant 
Soliman, accepted the royal standard, 
which gave him the free conquest and 
hereditary command of the provinces 
of the Roman empire, from Arzeroum 
to Constantinople, and the unknown 
regions of the West. Accompanied by 


under the | his four brothers, he passed the Huph- 


rates: the Turkish camp was soon 
seated in the neighbourhood of Kutaich 
in Phrygia; and his flying cavalry laid 
waste the country as far as the Helles- 
pont and the Black Sea. Since the de- 
cline of the empire, the peninsula of 
Asia Minor had been exposed to the 
transient, though destructive, inroads 
of the Persians and Saracens; but the 
fruits of a lasting conquest were re- 
served for the Turkish sultan; and his 
arms were introduced by the Greeks, 
who aspired to reign on the ruins of 
their country. Since the captivity of 
Romanus, six yeas the feeble son of 
Kudocia had trembled under the weight 
of the Imperial crown, till the provinces 
of the East and West were lost in the 
saine month by a double rebellion : of 


1. Qn the conquest of Asia Minor, M de 
Guignes has derived no assistance from the 
Turkish or Arabian writers, who produce a 
naked hst of the Seljukides of Roum The 
Greeks are unwilling to expose their shame, and 
we must extort some hints from Scylitzes (p 
$60, 863), Nicephorus Bryennius (p 88, 91, 92, 
&c 10, 104), and Anna Comnena (Alexias, p. 
91, 92, &c , 163, dc ) 
name Geschichte der Kreuz-ziige, vol. i. p. 9. 
—M, 

me a 


rd 


either chief Nicephorus was the common 
name; but the surnames of Bryennius 
and Botoniates distinguish the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic candidates. Their 
reasons, or rather their promises, were 
weighed in the Divan ; and, after some 
hesitation, Soliman declared himself in 
favour of Botoniates, opened a free 
passage to his troops in their march 
from Antioch to Nice, and joined the 
banner of the Crescent to that of the 
Cross. After his ally had ascended 
the throne of Constantinople, the sultan 
washospitably entertained in the suburb 
of Chrysopolis or Scutari; and a body 
of two thousand Turks was transported 
into Europe, to whose dexterity and 
courage the new emperor was indebted 
for the defeat and captivity of his rival, 
Bryennius. But the conquest of Europe 
was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
Asia: Constantinople was deprived of 


the obedience and revenue of the pro-- 


vinces beyond the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont ; and the regular progress 
of the Turks, who fortified the passes 
of the rivers and mountains, left not 
a hope of their retreat or expulsion. 
Another candidate implored the aid of 
the sultan: Melissenus, in his purple 
robes and red buskins, attended the 
motions of the Turkish camp; and the 
desponding cities were tempted by the 
summons of a Roman prince, who un- 
inediately surrendered them into the 
hands of the barbarians. These ac- 
quisitions were confirmed by a treaty 
of peace with the Emperor Alexius : lus 
fear of Robert compelled lim to seek 
the friendship of Soliman ; and 1t was 
not till after the sultan’s death that he 
extended as far as Nicomedia, about 
sixty miles from Cunstantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. 
Trebizond alone, defended on either 
side by sea and mountains, preserved 
at the extremity of the Euxime the an- 
cient character of a Greek colony, and 
the future destiny of a Christian em 
pire. 
Since the first conquests of the 
The Seljoxian CAliphs, the establishment 
kingdomof = of the Turks in Anatolia 
or Asia Minor was the 
most deplorable loss which the church 
and empire had sustained. By the pro- 


Euphrates to Constantinople, from the 
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pagation of the Moslem faith, Soliman 
deserved the name of Gazi, a holy 
champion; and his new kingdom, of 
the Romans, or of Roum, was added to 
the tables of Oriental geography. It 
is described as extending from the 


Black Sea to the confines of Syria; 
pregnant with mines of silver and iron, 
of alum and copper, fruitful in corn and 
wine, and productive of cattle and 
excellent horses." The wealth of Lydia, 
the arts of the Greeks, the splendour of 
the Augustan age, existed only in books 
and ruins, which were equally obscure 
in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. 
Yet, in the present decay, Anatolia 
still contains some wealthy and populous 
cities ; and under the Byzantine empire, 
they were far more flourishing in 
numbers, size, and opulence. By the 
choice of the sultan, Nice, the metro- 
polis of Bithynia, was preferred for his 
palace and fortress: the seat of the 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum was planted 
one hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople; and the divinity of Chiist was 
denied and derided in the same temple 
in which it had been pronounced by the 
first general synod of the Catholics. 
The unity of God, and the mission of 
Mahomet, were preached in the mosques ; 
the Arabian learning was taught in the 
schools ; the Cadhis judged according 
to the law of the Koran; the Turkish 
manners and language prevailed in the 
cities; and Turkman camps were 
scattered over the plains and mountains 
of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude, the Greek Chris- 
tians might enjoy the exercise of their 
religion ; but their most holy churches 
were profaned; their priests and 
| bishops were insulted ;? they were com- 


1 Such is the description of Roum by Haiton 
the Armenian, whose Tartar history may be 
found in the collections of Ramusio and 
Bergeron (See Abulfeda, Geograph  climat, 
xvii. p. 301-305) 

2 Dicit eos quendam abusione Sodomitica 
jnterveitisse episcopum (Guibert Abbat. Hist 
Hierosol. L i. p 408) It is odd enough, that 
we should find a parallel passage of the same 
people in the present age ‘‘Il n'est point 
d‘horreur que ces Turcs n'ayent commis, et 
semblables aux soldats effrénés, qui dans le sac 
dune ville non contens de disposer de tout 4 

_ Jeur gre prétendent encore aux succes les moing 
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pelled to suffer the triumph of the] to paint the danger, the weakness, and 


Pagans, and the apostasy of their 
brethren; many thousand children 
were marked by the knife of circumci- 
sion; and many thousand captives 
were devoted to the service or the 


pleasures of their masters.‘ After the; of nations. 


loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained 
her primitive allegiance to Christ and 
Cxsar; but the solitary province was 
separated from all Roman aid, and 
surrounded on all sides by the Moham- 
anedan powers. ‘The despair of Phuila- 
retus the governor prepared the sacri- 
fice of his rehgion and loyalty, had not 
his guilt been prevented by his son, 
who hastened to the Nicene palace, and 
offered to deliver this valuable prize 
into the hands of Solunan. The am- 
bitious sultan mounted on horseback, 
and in twelve myhts (for he reposed in 
the day) performed a march of six hun- 
dred iniles. Antioch was oppressed by 
the speed and secrecy of his enterprise ; 
and the dependent cities, as far as 
Laodicea and the contines of Aleppo,? 
obeyed the example of the mnetiopulis 
From Laodicea to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, or arm of St. George, the con- 
quests and reign of Soluman extended 
th'rty days’ journey in length, and in 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between 
the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea.3 
The Turkish ignorance of navigation 
protected, for a while, the inglorivus 
safety of the empcror, but no souncr 
had a fleet of two hundred ships been 
constiucted by the hands of the captive 
trreeks, than Alexius trembled behind 
the walls of his capital. Huis plaintive 
cpistles were dispersed over Europe, to 
excite the compassion of the Latins, and 


désirables Quelque Sipahis ont porté leurs 
attentats sur la personne du vieux rabbi de la 
synagogue, et celle de l’Archevéque Giec.” 
(Mémoires du Baron de Tott, tom ii. p. 193) 

4 The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes 
of a Turkish camp as if they had been present 
Matres correpta in conspectit filliarum multi- 
yliciter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexa- 
vantur ; (is that the true reading?) cum fils 
ussistentes carmina precinere saltando coger- 
entur. Mox eadem passio ad filias, &c. 

2 See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, L vi. p. 168, 169), with 
‘the notes of Ducange. 

3 William of Tyre (1. i. c. 9,10, p. 685) gives 
the most authentic and deplorable account of 
these Turkish conquests. 


the riches, of the city of Constantine.’ 
But the most interesting conquest of 
the Seljukian Turks WAS state and 
that of Jerusalem,? which piigrimage of 
soon became the theatre anes: 
In their 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants 
had stipulated the assurance of their 
religion and property ; but the articles 
were interpreted by a master, against 
whom it was dangerous to dispute ; and 
in the four hundied years of the reign 
of the caliphs, the political clunate of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of storms and sunshine.3 By the 
icrease of proselytcs and population, 
the Mvhammedans might excuse their 
usurpation of three-fourths of the city : 
but a peculiar quarter was reserved for 
the patmarch with his clergy and 
people ; a tmbute of two meces of gold 
was the price of protection, and the 
sepulchre of Christ, with the church of 
the Resurrection, was still left m the 
hands of his votaries. Of these votaries, 
the most numerous and respectable 
portion were strangers to Jerusalem ; 
the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had 
been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquest of the Arabs; and tho 
cuthusiasm which had always prompted 


1 In his epistle to the connt of Flanders, 
Alexius sveins to fall too low beneath his 
character and dignity, yet it is approved by 
Ducange (Not. ad Alexiad yp 335, &¢ ), and 
paraphrased by the Abbot Guibert, a conten:- 
porary histouan The Greek text no longir 
exists, and cach translato: and scribe might 
say With Guibert (p 475), veibis vestita meis, o 
privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

2 Our best fund fo. the history of Jerusalem 
from Heraclius to the crusades 1s contained in 
two large and original passages of Willam 
Archbishop of Tyre (1 i ¢ 1-10, 1. xviii. ¢. 5, 6), 
the principal author of the Gesta Dei per 
Francos M. de Guignes has composed a very 
learned Mémoire sur le Commerce des Frangois 
dans le Levant avant les Croisades, &c, (Mdm 
de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. p 
467-500) 

¢Secundum Domimorum dispositionem ple- 
rumque lucida plerumnque nubila recepit intea- 
valla, et sagrotantium more temporum piasen- 
tium gravabatur aut respirabat qualitate (1 1 ¢ 
3, p. 680). The Latinity of Wiliam of Tyre is 
by no means contemptible: but in his account 
of 490 years, from the loss to the recovery of 
Jerussliem, he exceeds the true account by 
thirty years. 
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these perilous journeys, was nourished 
hy the congenial passions of grief and 
indignation. A crowd of pilgrims from 
the East tnd West continued to visit 
the holy sepulchre, and the adjacent 
yanctuaries, more especially at the 
festival of Easter ; and the Greeks and 
Latins, the Nestorians and Jacobites, 
the Copts and Abyssinians, the Ar- 
menians and Georgians, maintained the 
chapels, the clergy, and the pocr of 
their respective communions. The 
harmony of prayer 1m so many various 
tongues, the worship of sv many nations 
in the common temple of their religion, 
inght have afforded a spectacle of edifi- 
cation and peace; but the zeal of the 
Christian sects was embittered by 
hatred and revenge ; and in the king- 
dom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemies, they aspired to 
command and persecute their spiritual 
brethren. The pic-eminence was as- 
serted by the spirit and numbers of the 
Franks ; and the greatness of Charle- 
magne? protected beth the Latin 
pilgrims, and the Catholics of the Kast. 
The poverty of Catthage, Alexandtia, 
and Jerusalem, was relieved by the 
alms of that pious emperor; and many 
monasteries of Palestine were founded 
or restored by Ins hberal devotion. 
Harum Alrashid, the greatest of the 
Abbuassides, esteemed in his Chnstian 
brother a similar supremacy of gemus 
und power: their friendship was 
cemented by a frequent mtercourse of 
gifts and embassies ; and the caliph, 
without resiguing the substantial do- 
ininion, presented the emperor with the 
keys of the holy sepulchre, and perhaps 
of the city of Jerusalem. In the decline 
of the Carlovingian monarchy, the re- 
public of Amalphi promoted the interest 
of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims 
to the cousts of Egypt and Palestine, 
and deserved, by their useful imports, 
the favour and alliance of the Fatimite 
caliphs :? an annual fair was instituted 


1 For the transactions of Charlemagne with 
the Holy Land, see Eginhard (de Vita Caroli 
Magni, c. 16, p. 78-32), Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (de Administratione Imperii, 1. ii. c 26, 
p. 80), and Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. a.p. 800, No. 
18-15). 

“The caliph granted his privileges, Amal- 
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on Mount Calvary; and the Italian 
merchants founded the convent and 
hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military 
order, which has since reigned in the 
isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had the 
Christian pilgrims been content to 
revere the tomb of a prophet, the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, 
would have imitated, their piety : but 
these rigid Unitarians were scandalised 
by a worship which represents the birth, 
death, and resurrection, of a God; the 
Catholic imayes were branded with the 
name of idols; and the Moslems smiled 
with indignation’ at the mnuraculous 
flame, which was kindled on the eve of 
Easter in the holy sepulchre.- This 
pious fraud, first devised in the ninth 
century,3 was devoutly cherished by 
the Latin crusaders, and 1s annually re- 
peated by the clergy of the Greek, 
Armenian, and Coptic sects,4 who im- 
pose on the credulous spectators> for 
their own benefit, and that of thei 
tyiants. In every age, a principle of 


phitanis viris ainicis et utilium introductoribus 
(Gesta Dei, p 934) The trade of Venice to 
Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a 
title, unless we adopt the laughable translation 
of a Frenchman who mistook the two factions 
of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the 
Venetians and Parisians. 


1 An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud 
Asseman,. Bibliot Onent. tom i p 628, tom 
iv. p 36%) attests the unbelief of the caliph and 
the historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes to 
appeal to the Mohammedans themselves for 
the truth of this perpetual miracle 


“In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical 
History, the learned Mosheim has separately 
discussed this pretended miracle(tom u p 214. 
306), de lumine sancti sepulchri 


3 William of Malmsbury (1 1v_ c. un. p. 209) 
quotes the Itinerary of the monk Bernard, an 
eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem av. 870. 
The nmuracle is confirmed by another pilgrim 
some years older, and Mosheim ascnbes the 
invention to the Franks, soon after the decease 
of Charlemagne. 


4 Our travellers, Sandys (p 134), Thevenot 
(p 621-627), Maundrell (p 94,95), &c describe 
this extravagant farce The Catholics ae 
puzzled to decide, when the miracle ended, and 
the trick began. 


5 The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, 
and plead necessity and edification (Mémoires 
du Chevalier D'Arvieux, tom. ii. p.140. Joseph 
Abudacni, Hist Copt. c. 20), but I will not 
attempt, with Mosheim, to explain the mode. 
Our travellers have failed with the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples. 
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toleration has been fortified by a sense 
of interest; and the revenue of the 
prince and his emir was increased each 
year, by the expense and tribute of so 
many thousand strangers. 
The revolution which transferred the 
Under the Fati. 8Ceptre from the Abbas- 
mite caliphs, sides tothe Fatimites was 


A.D 9691076. benefit, rather than an | 


injury, to the Holy land. A sovereign 
resident in Egypt was more sensible of 
the importance of Christian trade ; and 
the emirs of Palestine were less remote 
from the justice and power of the 
throne. But the third of these Fati- 
mite caliphs was the famous Hakem,' 
a frantic youth, who was delivered by 
his impiety and despotism from the 
fear cither of God or man; and whose 
reign was a wild mixture of vice and 
folly. Regardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the 
women an absolute confinement : the 
1estraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes; their clamours provoked huis 
fury; a part of Old Cairo was delivered 
to the flames; and the guards and 
citizens were engaged many days in a 
bloody conflict. At first the caliph de- 
elared himself 4 zealous Mussulman, the 
founder or benefactor of mosques and 
colleges twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at 
his expense in letters of gold ; and his 
edict extirpated the vineyards of the 
Upper Egypt. But his vanity was soon 
flattered by the hope of intrceducing a 
new religion; he aspired above the 
fame of a prophet, and styled himself 
the invisible image of the Most High 
(iod, who, after nine apparitions on 
earth, was at length manifest im his 
1oyal person. At the name of Hakem, 
the lord of the living and the dead, 
every knee was bent in religious adora- 
tion his mysteries were performed on 
# mountain near Cairo: sixteen thou- 
sand converts had signed his profession 
of faith; and at the present hour, a 
free and warlike people, the Druses of 
Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the 


1 See D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p 411), 
Renaudot (Hist. Patnarch. Alex. p 390, 397, 
400, 401), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p 321-323), 
and Marei(p 3884-386), an historian of Egypt, 
translated by Reiske from Arabic into German, 
and verbally interpreted to me by.a friend. 
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life and divinity of a madman and 
tyrant.’ In his divine character, 
1 The religion of the Druses is concealed by 
their ignorance and hypocrisy. Their secret 
doctrines are confined to the elect who profess 
a contemplative life, and their vulgar Druses 
the most indifferent of men, occasionally con- 
form to the worship of the Mohammedans and 
Christians of their neighbourhood. The little 
that is, or deserves to be known, may be seen 
1 in the industrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom if. 
| p. 354-357), and the second volume of the re- 
cent and instructive Travels of M de Volney.* 


* The religion of the Druses has, within the 
present year, been fully developed from their 
| own writings, which have long lain neglected 
in the libraries of Paris and Oxford, in the 
xpos de la Religion des Druses, by M. 
| Silvestre de Sacy”” Deux tomes, Paris, 1838. 
The learned author has prefixed a Hfe of 
Hakem Biamr-Allah, which enables us to cor- 
rect several errors in the account of Gibbon 
These errors chiefly aroye fiom his want of 
knowledge or of attention to the chronology of 
Hakem's life Hakem succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt in the year of the Hegira 386 He 
did not assume his divinity tall 408  H1s life 
was indeed ‘‘a wild mixture of vice and folly,” 
to which may be added, of the most sanguinary 
cruelty During his reign 18,000 persons were 
victims of his ferocity Yet such is the god, 
observes M de Sacy, whom the Pruses have 
worshipped for 8U0 years! (See p cccexxix ) 
All his wildest and most extragavant actions 
were intrepreted by his followeis as having a 
mystic and allegoric meaning, alluding to the 
destruction of other religions, and the propaga- 
tion of his own. It does not seem to have been 
the ‘vanity of Nakein which induced him to 
introduce a new religion, The curious point 
in the new faith 1s that Elamza, the son of Ali, 
the real founder of the Unitartan religion (such 
is 1t8 boastful title), was content to take a 
secondary part While Hakem was God the 
one Supreme, the Imain Ilamza was his Intell- 
gence It was not in his ‘divine character” 
that Hakem ‘‘ hated the Jews and Christians,” 
but in that of a Mohammedan bigot, which he 
displayed in the earlier years of his reign HiS 
barbarous persecutions and the burning of the 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem be- 
long entirely to that period , and his assump- 
tion of the divinity was fullowed by an edict of 
toleration to Jews and Christians The Mo- 
hammedans, whose religion he then treated with 
hostility and contempt, being far the most 
numerous, were luis most dangeroug enemies, 
and therefore the objects of his most inveterate 
hatred It is another singular fact, that the 
religion of Hakem was by no means confined 
to Egypt and Syria M de Sacy quotes a 
letter addressed to the chief of the sect in 
India , and there is likewise a letter to the By- 
zantine emperor Constantine, son of Armanous 
(Romanus), and the clergy of the empire— 
(Constantine the Eighth, M de Sacy supposes, 
but this is irreconcilable with chronology : it 
must mean Conétantine the Eleventh, Mono- 
machus). The assassination of Hakem 1s, of 
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Hakem hated the Jews and Christians, 
ug the servants of his rivals; while 
some remains of prejudice or prudence 
still pleaded in favour of the law of 
Mahomet. Both in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, his cruel and wanton persecution 
made some martyrs and many apos- 
tates: the common rights and special 
privileges of the sectaries were equally 
disregarded ; and a general interdict 
was laid on the devotion of strangers 
and natives. The temple of the Chris- 
Bacrilegeot tian world, the church of 
Hakem, the Resurrection, was <le- 
4.D.1009 = molished to its founda- 
tions; the luminous prodigy of Easter 
was interrupted, and much profane 
labour was exhausted to destroy the 
cave in the rock which properly con- 
stitutes the holy sepulchre. At the 
report of this sacrilege, the nations of 
Europe were astonished and atllicted : 
but instead of arming in the defence 
of the Holy Land, they contented them- 
selves with burning, or banishing, the 
Jews, as the secrct advisers of the im- 
pious Barbarian.‘ Yet the calamities 
of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repent- 
ance of Hakem himself; and the royal 
mandate was scaled for the restitution 
of the churches, when the tyrant was 
assassinated by the emissaries of his 
sister. The succeeding caliphs re- 
sumed the maxims of religion and 
policy; a free toleration was again 
course, distelieved by his sectaries M. de 
Sacy seems to consider the fact obscure and 
doubtful. According to his followers he dis- 
appeared, but is hereatte: to return. At his 
return the resurrection is to take place, the 
triumph of Unitarianism, and the final dis- 
comfiture of all other religions. The temple of 
Mecca 1s especially devoted to destruction. It 
is remarkable that one of the signs of this final 
consummation, and of the re-appearance of 
Hakem, is that Christianity shall be gaining a 
manifest predominance over Mohammedanism. 
As for the religion of the Druses, I cannot 
agree with Gibbon, that it does not ‘ deserve” 
to be better known ; and am grateful to M de 
Sacy, notwithstanding the prolixity and oc- 
casional repetition in his two large volumes, 
for the full examination of the most extraor- 
dinary religious aberration which ever exten- 
sively affected the mind of man. The worship 
of a mad tyrant is the basis of a subtle meta- 
physical oreed, and of a severe, and even 
ascetic morality.—M. 
1 See Giaber, }. fif.c. 7. and the Annuals of 
Baronius and Pagi, a.pD. 1009. 
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granted ; with the pious aid of the em- 
peror of Constantinople, the holy sepul- 
chre arose from its ruins ; and, after a 
short abstinence, the pilgrims returned 
with an increase of appetite to the spirit- 
ual feast.' In the sea-voyage of Pales- 
tine, the dangers were frequent, and 
the opportunities rare: but the con- 
version of Hungary opened a safe com- 
munication between Germany and 
Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, 
the apostle of his kingdom, relieved 
and conducted his itinerant brethren * 
and from Belgrade to  ,  saseof 

Antioch, they traversed pilgrimages, 

fifteen hundred miles of a 4D 1024 &c 

Christian empire. Among the Franks, 
the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond 
the example of former times: and the 
roads were covered with multitudes of 
either sex, and of every rank, who pro- 
fessed their contempt of life, so soon as 
they should have kissed the tomb of 
their Redeemer. Princes and prelates 
abandoned the care of their dominions ; 
and the numbers of these pious cara- 
vans were a prelude to the armies which 
marched in the ensuing age under the 
banner of the cross. About thirty 
years before the first crusade, the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, with the bishops of 
Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, un- 
dertook this laborious journey from 
the Rhine to the Jordan ; and the mul- 
titude of their followers amounted to 
seven thousand persons. At Constant- 
inople, they were hospitably entertained 
by the emperor ; but the ostentation of 
their wealth provoked the assault of 
the wild Arabs: they drew their swords 
with scrupulous reluctance, and sus- 


1 Per idem tempus ex universo orbe tam 
innumerabilis multitudo ccepit confluere ad 
sepulchrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum 
nullus hominum prius sperare poterat. Ordo 
inferioris plebis..... mediocres..... reges 
et comites ..... preesules mulieres 
multe nobiles cum pauperioribus . . . . Pluri- 
bus enim erat mentis desiderlum mori prius. 
quam ad propria reverterentur (Glaber, 1. iv. o, 
6, Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. 
p. 50).* 

2 Glaber, 1. ill. c. 1. Katona (Hist Critic 
Regum Hungariw tom i. p 304-311). examines 
whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at 
v erusalem. 


* Compare the first chap. of Wilken, Ges- 
chichte der Kreus-siige.—M. 
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tained a siege in the village of Ca- 
pernaum, till they were rescued by 
the venal protection of the Fatimite 
emir. After Visiting the holy places, 
they embarked for Italy, but only 
a remnant of two thousand arrived 
in safety in their native land. Ingul- 
phus, a secretary of William the Con- 
queror, Was a companion of this pil- 
yrimage : he observes that they sallied 
trom Normandy, thitty stout and well- 
appointed horsemen ; but that they re- 
passed the Alps, twenty miserable 
palmers, with the staffin their hand, 
and the walict at then back.’ 

After the defeat of the Romans, the 
tranyuillity of the Fuati- 
mite caliphs was invaded 
by the Turks.¢ One of 
the heutenants of Malek 
“hah, <Atsiz the Carizmian, marched 
into Syria at the head of a poweiful 
aimy, and reduced Damascus by famine 
and the swo.d. Hems, and the other 
cities of the province, acknowledged 
the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of 
Persia; and the victorious emir ad- 
vanced without resistance to the banks 
of the Nile: the Fatumite was prepar- 
ing to fly into the heart of Africa, but 
the negroes of his guard and the im- 
habitants of Camo made a desperate 
sally, and repulsed the Twik from the 
confines of Eyypt. In lis retreat, he 
indulged the licence of slaughter and 
Lapine ; the judye and notaries of Jer- 
usalem were invited to his camp; and 
their execution was followed by the 
massacre of three thousand citizens. 
The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was 
soon punished by the sultan Toucush, 
the brother of Malek Shah, who, with 
a higher title and more formidable 
powers, asserted the dominion of Syria 
and Palestine. The house of Seljuk 
reigned about twenty years in Jerusa- 
lem ;3 but the hereditary command of 


Conquest of Jer 
usalem by the 
Turks, 

A.D 1076 96 


1 Baronius (a.p 1064, No 43-56) has tran- 
scribed the greater part of the original narratives 
of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lambertus 

2 See Elmacin (Hist Saracen p. 849, 350). 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast p 237, vers. 
Pocock). M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. 
iii part i. p. 215, 216), adds the testimonies, or 
ratber the names, of Abulfeda and Novairi 

3 From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (A.H. 
469, a.D. 1076), to the expulsion of the Orto- 
kides (a.D. 1006). Yet William of Tyre (1. i. 
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the holy city and territory was in- 
trusted or abandoned to the emir Ortok, 
the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from 
Palestine, formed two dynasties on the 
borders of Armenia and Assyria.‘ The 
Oriental Christians and the Latin pil- 
grims deplored a revolution, which, in- 
stead of the regular government and 
old alliance of the culiphs, unposed on 
their necks the iron yoke of the strangers 
ot the North.? In lus court and camp 
the great sultan had adopted in some 
degree the arts and manners of Persia . 
but the body of the Turkish nation, 
and more especially the pastoral tribes, 
still breathed the fie: ccness of the desert. 
From Nice to Jerusalem, the western 
countries of Asia were a scene of fureign 
and domestic hostility ; and the shep- 
herds of Palestine, who held a precari- 
vus sway on a doubtful frontier, had 
neither leisure nor capacity to await 
the slow profits of commercial and re- 
lizious freedom. The Pilgrims, who, 
through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalom, were the vic- 
tuns of private rapme or public oppres- 
sion, and often sunk under the pressure 
of famine and disease, before they were 
permitted to salute the holy sepulchre. 
A spuit of native barbarism, or recent 
zeal, prompted the Turkinans to insult 
the clergy of every sect: the patiarch 
was drayged by the hair along the pave- 
ment, and cast into a dungeon, to ex- 
tort a ransom from the sympathy of 
his flock ; and the divine worship m 
the church of the Resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness 
of its masters. The pathetic tale ex- 
c.6 p 633), asserts, that Jerusalem was thirty - 
eight years in the hands of the Turks , and an 
Arabic chronicle, quoted by Pagi (tom iv. p. 
202), supposes, that the city was reduced by a 
Carizmian general to the obedience of the 
caliph of Bagdad, au. 463, Ap. 1070 These 
early dates are not very compatible with the 
general history of Asia; and { am sure, that 
as late as A.D. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum 
(of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baionius, 
A.D 1064, No. 56). 

1 De Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom i p 249. 
262. 

2 Willerm Tyr. 1.1.¢.8 p. 634 who strives 
hard to magnify the Christian grievances The 
Turks exacted an aureus from each pilgrim ! 
The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen 
dollars: and Europe does not complain of this 
voluntary tax. 
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cited the millions of the West to march Christians! <A slighter provocation in- 
under the standard of the cross to the | flamed the more irascible temper of 
relief of the Holy Land; and yet how | their descendants: a new spirit had 
trifling is the sum of these accumulated | arisen of religious chivalry and papal 
evils, if compared with the single act | dominion : a nerve was touched of ex- 
of the sacrilege of Hakem, which had | quisite feeling ; and the sensation vi- 
been so patiently endured by the Latin brated to the heart of Europe. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


ORIGIN AND NUMBERS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE—CHARACTERS OF THE LATIN 


PRINCKS—THEIR MARCH TO CONSTANTINOPLE-—POLICY OF THE GREEK EM- 
PEROR ALEXIUS—-CONQUEST OF NICE, ANTIOCH, AND JERUSALEM, BY THE 
FRANKS—DELIVERANCE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE—GODFREY OF LOUILLON, 
FIRST KING OF JERUSALEM —INSTITUTIONS OF THE FRENCIH OR LATIN KINGDOW 


About twenty years after the conquest | sessed that vchemence of speech, which 


The firat 
crusade 


Turks, the holy sepulchre 
AD 1005 99 


was visited by an hermit 
of the name of Peter, a native of 
Amiens, in the province of Picardy* in 
France. His resentment and sympathy 
were excited by his own injuries and 
the oppression of the Christian name ; 

Peter the he mingled his tears with 

Hermit those of the patriarch, 
and earnestly inquired, if no hopes of 
relief could be entertained from the 
Greck emperors of the East. The 
patriarch exposed the vices and weak- 
ness of the successors of Constantine, 
‘*T will rouse,”’ exclaimed the hermit, 
“the martial nations of Europe in your 
cause;” and Europe was obedient to 
the call of the hermit. The astonished 
patriarch dismissed him 
epistles of credit and complaint ; and 
no sooner did he land at Bari, than 
Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the 
Roman pontiff. His stature was small, 


with the | 


of Jerusalem by the | scldom fails to impart the persuasion of 


the soul. He was born of a gentle- 
man’s family (for we must now adopt a 
modern idiom), and his military service 
was under the ne:ghbouring counts of 
Boulogne, the heroes of the first cru- 
sade. But he soon relinquished the 
sword and the world ; and if it be true, 


| that his wife, however noble, was aged 


and ugly, he might withdraw, with the 
less reluctance, from her bed to a con- 
vent, and at length to a hermitage.* 
In this austere solitude, his body was 
emaciated, his fancy was inflamed; 
whatever he wished, he believed ; 
whatever he believed, he sc in dreams 
and revelations. From Jerusalem the 
pilgrim returned an accomplished fan- 
atic ; but as he excelled in the popular 
madness of the tinres, Pope Urban the 
Second received him as a prophet, ap- 
plauded his glorious design, promise 
to support it in a general council, and 
encouraged him to proclaim the de 


his appearance contemptible; but his | liverance of the Holy Land. Invigor- 


eye was keen and lively ; and he pos- 


1 Whimsical enough is the origin of the name 


ated by the approbation of the pantifi, 


1 William of Tyre (Li c. 11, p. 637, 638) thus 
describes the hermit: Pusillus, persona con- 


of Prcerds, and from thence to Picardie, which | sorotibilis, vivacis ingenit, et oculum habens 
does not date earlier than a.p. 1200 It was an perspicacem gratumque, et sponte fluens ei non 
academical joke, an epithet first applied to the | 

? P pple © | deerat eloquium. See Albert Aquensis, p 185. 


quarrelsome humour of those students, in the | ,. s 
University of Paris, who came from the frontier | Guibert, p. 482. Anna Comnena in Alerxiad, 1. 


of France and Flanders (Valesii Notitia Galli- 
arum, p. 447, Longuerue, Description de la 
France, p. 54). 


x. p. 284, &c., with Ducange’s notes, p. 849. 


* Wilken considers this fact as doubtful, vol. 
i. p. 47.—M. 
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this zealous missionary traversed, with 
speed and success, the provinces of Italy 
and France. His diet was absteiious, 
his prayers long and fervent, and the 
alms which he received with one hand, 
he distributed with the other: his head 
was bare, his feet naked, his meagre 
body was wrapped in a coarse garment ; 
he bore and displayed a weighty cruci- 
fix ; and the ass on which he rode was 
sanctified, in the public eye, by the 
service of the man of God. He preached 
to innumerable crowds in the churches, 
the streets, and the highways: the her- 
mit entered with equal confidence the 
palace and the cottage; and the people, 
for all was people, was umpetuously 
moved by his call to repentance and 
arms. When he painted the sufferings 
of the natives and pilgrims of Palestine, 
every heart was melted to compassion ; 
every breast glowed with indignation, 
when he challenged the warriors of the 
age to defend their brethren, and rescue 
then Saviour: his ignorance of art and 
language was compensated by sighs, 
and tears, aud ejaculations ; and Peter 


supplied the deficiency of reason by | 


loud and frequent appeals to Christ 
and his mother, to the saints and angels 
of paradise, with whom he had person- 
ally conversed.* The most perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the 
success of his eloyuence- the rustic 
cothusiast mspired the passions which 
he felt, and Christendom expected with 
impatience tlic counsels and decrees of 
the supreme pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory 


Urban II, in the the Seventh had already 


councilof ¢mbraced,the design of 
Placentia « 

arming’ Europe = acainst 
AD, 1095 i eek eS 


Asia; the ardour of his 
zeal and ambition still breathes in his 
epistles ; from either side of the Alps, 
hifty thousand Catholics had enlisted 
under the banner of St. Peter;' and his 
succesgor reveals hzs intention of march- 


1 Ultra quinquaginta millia, si me possunt in 
expeditione pro duce et pontifice habere, arm- 
ata manfi volunt in inimicos Dei insurgere et 
ad sepulchrum Domuni ipso ducente pervenire 
(Gregor vit. epist. fi. 31, in tom xii p 322, 
concil ) F 


“* He had seen the Saviour in a vision a 
letter had fallen from heaven. Wilken, vol 3 
p. 49.—M 
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ing at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mahomet. But the glory 
or reproach of executing, though not in 
person, this holy enterprise, was re- 
served for Urban the Second,‘ the most 
faithful of his disciples. He undertook 
the conquest of the East, whilst the 
larger portion of Rome was possessed 
and fortified by hia rival Guibert of 
Ravenna, who contended with Urban 
for the name and honours of the ponti- 
ficate. He attempted to unite the 
powers of the West, at a time when 
the princes were separated from the 
church, and the people from their 
princes, by the excommunication which 
himself and his predecessors had thun 
dered against the emperor and the king 
of France. Philp the First, of France, 
supported with patience the censures 
w lich he had provoked by hisscandalous 
hfe and adulterous marriage. Henry 
the Fourth, of Germany, asserted the 
right of investitures, the prerogative of 
confiming his bishops by the delivery 
of the rmgy and crosier. But the em- 
peror’s party was crushed in Italy by 
the arms ot the Normans and the Coun- 
tess Mathilda; and the Jong quarrel 
had heen recently envenomed by the 
revolt of his son Courad and the shame 
of Ins wife,- who, in the synods of Con- 
stance and Placentia, confessed the 
manifold prostitutions to which she had 
been exposed by an husband regardless 
of her honour and his own.? So popular 


1 See the original lives of Urban IT , by Pan- 
dulphus Pisanus and Bernardus Guido, in 
Muraton, Iter Ital Script. tom 1ii pars i, p 
352, 353 

- She is known by the different names of 
Praxes, Kuprweia, Eufrasia, and Adelais , and 
was the daughter of a Russian prince, and the 
widow of a margrave of Brandenburgh. Struv 
Corpus Hist. Germanicer, p. 240. 

3 TIenricus odio eam cucpit habere * ideo in- 
carceravit eam, et concessit ut plerique vim ei 
inferrent ; immo filium hortans ut eam subagi- 
taret (Dodechin, Continuat Marian Scot. apud 

saron A D. 1093, No. 4). In the synod of Con- 
stance, she 1s described by Bertholdus, rerum 
inspector. que: se tantas et tam inauditas for- 
nicationum spurcitias, et a tantis passam fuisse 
conquesta est, &c, and again at Placentia 
satis musericorditer suscepit, eo qudd ipsam 
tantas spurcitias non tam commississe quam 
invitam pertulisse pro certo cognoverit papa 
cum sanct& synodo. Apud Baron. a D. 1093, 
No 4, 1094, No 3. A rare subject for the in- 
fallible decision of a pope and counci] These 
abominations are repugnant to every principle 
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was the cause of Urban, so weighty was 
his influence, that the council which he 
summoned at Placentia’ was composed 
of two hundred bishops of Italy, France, 
Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four 
thousand of the clergy, and thirty thou- 
sand of the laity, attended this impor- 
tant meeting; and, as the most spacious 
cathedral would have been inadequate 
to the multitude, the session of seven 
days was held in a plain adjacent to 
the city. The ambassadois of the 
Gjreek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
were introduced to plead the distress 
of their sovereign, and the danger of 
Constantinople, which was divided 
only by a narrow sea, from the vic- 
torious Turks, the common enemies 
of the Christian name. In their sup- 
phant address they flattered the pride 
of the Latin princes ; and, appealing at 
once to their policy and religion, ex- 
horted them to repel the barbarians on 
the confines of Asia, rather than to ex- 
pect them in the heart of Europe. At 
the sad tale of the misery and perils of 
their Eastern brethren, the assembly 
burst into tears: the most eager cham- 
pions declared their readiness to march ; 
und the Greck ambassadors were dis- 
inissed with the assurance of a speedy 
and powerful succour. The relief of 
Constantinople was imcluded in the 
larger and most distant project of the 
deliverance of Jerusalem ; but the pru- 
dent Urban adjourned the final decision 
toa second synod, which he proposed 
to celebrate 1n some city of France in 
autumn of the same year. The short 
delay would propagate the flame of 
enthusiasm ; and his tirmest hope was in 
a nation of soldicrs? still proud of the 


of human nature, which is not altered by a dis- 
pute about rings and ciosiers. Yet it should 
seem, that the wretched woman was tempted 
by the priests to relate or subscribe some 1n- 
famous stories of herself and her husband. 

2 See the narrative and acts of the synod of 
Placentia, Concil. tom xii p 821, & 

2 Guibert, himself a Frenchman, praiees the 
piety and valour of the French nation, the 
author and example of the crusades: Gens 
nobilis, prudens, bellicosa, dapsilis et nitida 
- « » Quos enim Britones, Anglos, Ligures, si 
bonis eos moribus videamus, non illico Francos 
homines appellemus? (p. 478) He owns, how- 
ever, that the vivacity of the French degenerates 
into petulance among foreigners (p. 483) and 
vain loquaciousness (p 502). 
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pre-eminence of their name, and ambiti- 
ous to emulate their hero Charlemagne,' 
who, in the popular romance of Tarpin,? 
had achieved the conquest of the Holy 
Land. A latent motive of affection or 
vanity might influence the choice of 
Urban: he was himself a native of 
France, a monk of Clugny, and the 
first of his countrymen who ascended 
the throne of St. Peter. The pope had 
illustrated his family and province ; 
nor is there perhaps a more exquisite 
gratification than to revisit, in a con- 
spicuous dignity, the humble and la- 
borious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that 
the Roman pontiff should g,. cu of cter- 
erect, in the heart of 
France, the tribunal from 
whence he hurled his anathemas against 
the king ; but our surprise will vanish 
80 800n as We form a just estimate of a 
king of France of the eleventh century.3 
Philip the First was the great-grandson 
of Hugh Capet, the founder of the pre- 
sent race, who, in the decline of Charle- 
magne’s posterity, added the regal title 
to his patrimomal estates of Paris and 
Orleaus. In this narrow compass, he 
was possessed of wealth and jurisdic- 
tion; but in the rest of France, Hugh 
and his first descendants were no more 
than the feudal lords of about sixty 
dukes and counts, of independent and 
hereditary power,4 who disdained the 


mont, 
AD 1095 


1 Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus 
miriflcus rex Francorum aptari fecit usque C P. 
(Gesta Francorum,p 1. Robert Monach. Hist. 
Hicrvs.1 1 p 33, &c 

2 John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was archbishop 
of Rheims, a.p 778. After the year 1000, this 
romance was composed in his name, by a monk 
of the borders of France and Spain, and such 
was the idea of ecclesiastical merii, that he de- 
scribes himself asa fighting and drinking priest * 
Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic 
by Pope Calixtus II. (a.p 1122), and is respect- 
fully quoted by the abbot Suger, in the great 
Chronicles of St. Denys (Fabric Bibliot. Latin 
medii Zvi, edit. Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161). 

3 See Etat de la France, by the Gelht de 
Boulainvilliers, tom i. p. 180-182, and fhe 
second volume of the Observations egy l'Hitielre 
de France. by the Abbé de Mably. ayy *, 

4 In the provinces to the south a the Loire, 
the first Capet.ans were scareply allgwed a feudal 
supremacy. On all sides, Mjrnandg, Bretagne, 
Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorréfme, and Flangers, 
contracted tke name and limits of the proper 
France. See Hadrign fVales 

Brum. Fn a | 
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control of laws and legal assemblies, 
and whose disregard of their sovereign 
was revenged by the disobedience of 
their inferior vassals. At Clermont, in 
the territories of the count of Auvergne,' 
the pope might brave with impunity 
the resentinent of Philip; and the 
council which he convened in that city 
was not less numerous or respectable 
than the synod of Placentia.? Besides 
his court and council of Roman cardi- 
nals, he was supported by thirteen 
urchbishops and two hundred and 
twenty five bishops; the number of 
initred prelates was' computed at four 
hundred ; and the fathers of the church 
were blessed by the saints, and en- 
lightened by the doctors of the age. 
From the adjacent kingdoms, a martial 
train of lords and knights of power and 
renown attended the council,3 in high 
expectation ot 1ts resolves; and such 
was the ardour of zeal and curiosity, 
that the city was filled, and many 
thousands, in the month of November, 
erected their tents or huts in the open 
field. A session of eight days produced 
bome useful or edifying canons for the 
reformation of manneis; a severe cen- 
sure was pronounced against the licence 
of private war; the Truce ot God 4 was 
confirmed, a suspension of hostilities 
during four days of the week ; women 
and priests were placed under the safe- 
guard of the church ; and a protection 
of three years was extended to husband- 
men and merchants, the defenceless 
victims of inilitary rapine. Buta law, 
however venerable be the sanction, can- 


1 These counts, a younger branch of the dukes 
of Aquitain, were at length despoiled of the 
greatest part of their country by Philip Augus- 
tus. The bishops of Clermont gradually be- 
came princes of thecity. Melanges, tirés d'une 
grand Bibliothéque, tom. xxxvi p 288, &c 

2 See the acts of the council of Clermont, 
Concil. tom. xii p. 829, &e 

3 Ponfluxerunt ad concilium e multis 

ibus, viri potentes et honorati, innumeri 

‘quamvis cingulo laicalis militia superbi (Bald- 

~ gig) an ppe-witness, p. 86-88 Robert. Mon p. 

il ae ily Tyr 1. 14, 15, p 639-641 Gul- 
78-480. Fulcher, Carnot, p. 382) 

4 rae Truce ot: God (Treva, or Treuga Del) 
was firét imWeliied in Aquitain, ap. 1082; 
blamed by son@é bishops as an occasion of per- 
jttry, and xejected by the Noftans as contrary 
totheir pejvileges (eveacs, Gloss. Latin. tom. 
Vie Pp. 682-685). ‘+ 
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not suddenly transform the temper of 
the times; and the benevolent efforts 
of Urban deserve the less praise, since 
he laboured to appease some domestic 
quarrels, that he might spread the 
flames of war from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates. From the synod of Pla- 
centia, the rumour of his great design 
had gone forth among the nations : the 
clergy on their return had preached in 
every diocese the merit and glory of 
the deliverance of the Holy Land; and 
when the pope ascended a lofty scaffolil 
in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-pre- 
pared and impatient audience. His 
topics were obvious, his exhortation 
was vehement, his success inevitable. 
The orator was interrupted by the shout 
of thousands, who with one voice, and 
in their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, 
**God wills 1t, God wills 1t.”' ‘It is 
indeed the will of God,” rephed the 
pope ; ‘and let this memorable word, 
the inspiration surcly of the Holy Spirit, 
be for ever adopted as your cry of 
battle, to animate the devotion and 
courage of the champions of Christ. 
His cross is the symbol of your salva- 
tion ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as 
an external murk, on your breasts or 
shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred 
and irrevocable engagement.” The 
proposal was joyfully accepted ; great 
numbers, both of the clergy and laity, 
impressed on their garments the sign of 
the cross,? and solicited the pope to 
march at their head. This dangcrous 


1 Deus vult Deus vult ! was the pure acclama- 
tion of the clergy who understood Latin (Robert 
Mon.1.i p 32) By the illiterate laity, who 
spoke the Provincial or Limousin idiom, it was 
corrupted to Deus lo volt, or Drexel volt See 
Chron Casinense, 1. iv. c. 11. p. 497, in Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Ital, tom. iv. and Ducange 
(Dissertat. xi. p. 207, sur Joinville, and Gloss. 
Latin. tom. if. p. 600), who, in his preface, 
produces a very difficult specimen of the 
dialect of Rovergue, A D. 1100, very near, both 
in time and place, to the council of Clermont 
(p. 15, 16). 

2 Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, 
or silk, or cloth, sewed on their garments. In 
the first crusade, all were red, in the third, 
the French alone preserved that colour, while 
green crosses were adopted by the Fleminga, 
and white by the English (Ducange, tom. il. p 
651). Yet in England, the red ever appears 
the favourite, and, as it were, the national, 
colour of our military ensign> aud uniforms, 
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honour was declined by the more pru- 
dent successor of Gregory, who alleged 
the schism of the church, and duties of 
his pastoral office, recommending to the 
faithful, who were disqualified by sex 
or profession, by age or infirmity, to 
aid, with their prayers and alms, the 
personal service of their robust brethren. 
The name and powers of his legate he 
dlevolved on Adhemar bishop of Puy, 
the first who had received the cross at 
his hands. The foremost of the tem- 
poral chiefs was Raymond count of 
Thoulouse, whose ambassadors in the 
council excused the absence, and pledged 
the honour, of their master. After the 
confession and absolution of their sins, 
the champions of the cross were dis- 
missed with a superfluous admonition 
to invite their countrymen and friends; 
and their departure for the Holy Land 
was fixed to the festival of the Assump- 
tion, the fifteenth of August, of the en- 
suing year.' 
So familar, and as it were so natural 
Justice ofthe to man, is the practice of 
crusades = violence, that our in- 
dulgence allows the slightest provoca- 


1 Bongarsius, who has published the original 
writers of the crusades, adopts, with much com- 
placency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta 
Dri per Francos; though some critics propose to 
read Gesta J):abolt per Francos (Hanovie, 1611, 
two vols. in folio) Ishall briefly enumerate, as 
they stand in this collection, the authors whom 
I have used for the first crusade. I. Gesta 
Francorum. II Robertus Monachus, 1I!, 
Baldricus. IV. Raimundus de Agiles. V AIl- 
bertus Aquensis VI, Fulcherius Carnotensis, 
VII Guibertus VIII. Willielmus Tyriensis 
Muratori has given us, IX Radulphus Cado- 
mensis de Gestis Tancredi (Script Rer Ital 
tom. v. p 285-338), and, X. Bernardus The- 
saurarius de Acquisitione Terre Sanctw (tom 
vil p 664 848, “ Thelast of these was unknown 
to a late French historian, who has given a 
large and critical list of the writers of the crus- 
ades (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p 18-141), and 
most of whose judgments my own experience 
will allow me to ratify It was late before | 
could obtain a sight of the Irench historians 
collected by Duchesne. I Petri Tudebodi 
Sacerdotis Sivracensis Historia de Hierosoly- 
mitano Itinere (tom iv p 773-815, has been 
transfused into the first anonymous writer of 
Bongarsius. II. The Metrical History of the 
first Crusade, in vii. books, (p 890-912, is of 
small value or account. 

* Several new documents, particularly from 
the East, have been collected by the industry 
of the modern historians of the crusades, M 
Michaud and Wilken.—M. 
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tion, the most disputable right, as a 
sufficient ground of national hostility. 
But the name and nature of an holy war 
demands a more rigorous scrutiny ; nor 
can we hastily believe, that the servants 
of the Prince of Peace would unsheath 
the sword of destruction, unless the 
motive were pure, the quarrel legiti- 
mate, and the neccasity mevitable. 
The policy of an action may be de- 
termined from the tardy lessons of ex- 
perience ; but, before we act, our con- 
science should be satisfied of the justice 
and propriety of our enterprise. In the 
age of the crusades, the Christians, both 
of the East and West, were persuaded 
of the lawfulness and merit; their 
arguments are clouded by the perpetual 
abuse of Scripture and rhetoric; but 
they seem to insist on the night of 
natural and religions defence, their 
peculiar title to the Holy Land, and the 
impiety of their Pagan and Mohain- 
medan foes.t I. The right of a just 
defence may fairly include our civil and 
spiritual allies; it depends on the 
existence of danger; and that danger 
must be estimated by the twofold con- 
sideration of the malice, and the power, 
of our enemies, <A pernicious tenet has 
been imputed to the Mohammedans, 
the duty of exrtirpateng all other re- 
limons by the sword. This charge of 
ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the 
lhkoran, by the Instory of the Mussul- 
man conquerors, and by their public 
and legal toleration of the Christian 
worship. But 1t cannot be denied, that 
the Oriental churches are depressed 
under their iron yoke ; that in peace 
und war, they assert a divine and in- 
defeasible claim of universal empire ; 
and that, m their orthodox creed, the 
unbelieving nations are continually 
threatened with the logs of religion or 
liberty. In the eleventh century, the 
victorious arms of the Turks presente: 
a real and urgent apprehension of these 
losses. They had subdued, 1n less than 
thirty years, the kingdoms of Asia, as 


1 If the reader will turn to the first scene of 
the First Part of Henry the Fourth, he will see 
in the text of Shakspeare the natural feelings 
of enthusiasm , and in the noteg of Dr. Johnson, 
the workings of a bigoted, though vigorous, 
mind, greedy of every pretence to hate and 
persecute those who dissent from his creed. 


ey 
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far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont ; 
and the Greek empire tottered on the 
verge of destruction. Besides an honest 
sympathy for their brethren, the Latins 
had a right and interest in the support 
of Constantinople, the most important 
barrier of the West ; and the privilege 
of defence must reach to prevent, as 
well as to repel, an impending assault. 
But this salutary purpose might have 
been accomplished by a moderate suc- 
cour; and our calmer reason must dis- 
claim the innumerable hosts and remote 
operations, which overwhelmed Asia 
and depopulated Europe.* II. Pales- 
tine could add nothing to the strength 
or safety of the Latins; and fanaticism 
alone could pretend to justify the con- 
quest of that distant and narrow pro- 
vince. The Christians affirmed that 
their inalienable title to the promised 
land had been sealed by the blood of 
thew divine Saviour : it was their nght 
and duty to rescue their inheritance 
from the unjust possessors, who pro- 
faned his sepulchie, and oppressed the 
pugrimage of his disciples. Vainly 
would it be alleged that the pie- 
eminence of Jerusalem, and the sanctity 
of Palestine, have been abolished with 
the Mosaic law; that the God of the 
Christians is not a local deity, and that 
the recovery of Bethlem or Calvary, 
his cradle or Ins tomb, will not atone 
fur the violation of the moral precepts 
of the Gospel. Such ai guments glance 
aside from the leaden shield of supersti- 
tion ; and the religious mind will not 


* The manner in wlich the war was con- 
ducted surely has little 1elation to the abstract 
question of the justice or injustice of the war 
The most just and necessary war may be con- 
ducted with the most prodigal waste of human 
life, and the wildest fanaticism, the most un- 
just with the coolest moderation and consum- 
mate generalship The question 18, whether 
the liberties and religion of Europe were in 
danger from the aggressions of Moham- 
medanism? if so, it is difficult to limit the 
rigitt, though it may be proper to question the 
wisdom, of overwhelming the enemy with the 
armed population of a whole continent, and 
repelling, if possible, the invading conqueror 
into his native deserts. The crusades are 
monuments of human folly! but to which of 
the more regular wars of civilised Europe, 
waged for personal ambition or national 
jealousy, will our calmer reason appeal as 
monuments either of human justice or human 
wisdom ?—M 
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easily relinquish its hold on the sacred 
ground of mystery and miracle. III. 
But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, 
from Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru 
to Hindustan, require the support of 
some more general and flexible tenet. 
It has been often supposed, and some- 
times affirmed, that a difference of re- 
ligion is a worthy cause of hostility : 
that obstinate unbelievers may be slain 
or subdued by the champions of the 
cross; and that grace is the sole 
fountain of dominion as well as of 
mercy.* Above four hundred years 
before the first crusade, the eastern 
and western provinces of the Roman 
Empire had been acquired about the 
same time, and in the same manner, by 
the barbarians of Germany and Arabia. 
Tine and treaties had legitimated the 
conquests of the Christean Franks ; but 
in the eyes of their subjects and neigh- 
bours, the Mohammedan princes were 
still tyrants and usurpers, who by the 
arms of war or rebellion, might be law- 
fully driven from their unlawful pos- 
session ' 

As the manners of the Christians 
were relaxed, their discipline of pen- 
ance? was enforced; and gpiritual motives 
with the multiplication and indulgences 
of sins, the remedies were multiplied. 


1 The siath Discourse of Fleury on Ecclesi- 
astical History (p 223-261) contains an accurate 
and rational view of the causes and effects of 
the ciusades 

- The penance, indulgences, &c of the 
middle ages are amply discussed by Muraton1 
(Antiquitat Italia medii Avi, tom v dissert 
Ixvii p 709-768) and by M Chais (Lettres 
sur les Jubiles et les Indulgences, tom. u 
lettres 21 &22 p 478-556), with this difference 
that the abuses of superstition are mildly, per- 
haps faintly, exposed by the learned Italian, 
and peevishly magnified by the Dutch minister. 


* “God,” says the abbot Guibert, ‘invented 
the crusades as a new way for the lazty to atone 
for their sins and to merit salvation” This 
extraordinary and characteristic passage must 
be given entire. ‘‘ Deus nostro tempore prwlia 
sancta instituit, ut ordo equestris et vulgus 
oberrans qui vetustie Paganitatis exemplo 1 
mutuae versabatur credes, novum reperirent 
salutis promerends genus, ut nec funditus 
electé, ut fineri assolet, monastica conversa- 
tione, seu religiosa qualibet professione s#culum 
relinquere cogerentur ; sed sub consueta licenti, 
et habitu ex suo ipsorum officio Dei aliqua, 
tenus gratiam consequerentur” Guib Abbas, 
p. 871. see Wilken, vol i. p. 63.—M. 
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In the primitive church, a voluntary|a whole peor.e; cach act was separ- 


and open confession prepared the 
work of atonement. In the middle 
ages, the bishops and priests interro- 
gated the criminal; compelled him to 
account for his thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions ; and prescribed the terms of his 
reconciliation with God. But as this 
discretionary power might alternately 
be abused by indulgence and tyranny, 
a rule of discipline was framed, to in- 
form and regulate the spiritual judges. 
This mode of legislation was invented by 
the Greeks; their penitentials' were 
translated, or imitated, 1n the Latin 
church ; and, in the time of Charle- 
magne, the clergy of every diocese were 
provided with a code, which they pru- 
dently concealed from the knowledge of 
the vulgar In this dangerous estimate 
of crimes and punishments, each case 
was supposed, each difference was re- 
marked, by the experience or penetra- 
tion of the monks ; some sins are enum- 
crated which innocence could not have 
suspected, and others which reason can- 
not believe; and the more ordinary 
offences of fornication and adultery, ot 
perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were expiated by a penance, 
which, accordiny to the various circum. 
stances, was prolonged from forty days 
to seven years. During this term of 
mortification, the patient was healed, 
the criminal was absolved, by a saluta y 
regimen of fasts and prayers: the dis- 
order of his dress was expressive of 
grief and remorse ; and he humbly ab- 
stained from all the business and plea- 
sure of social life. But the rigid execu- 
tion of these laws would have depopu- 
lated the palace, the camp, and the city ; 
the barbarians of the West believed and 
trembled; but nature often rebelled 
ugainst principle ; and the magistrate 
laboured without effect to enforce the 
jurisdiction of the priest. A literal ac- 
complishment of penance was indeed 
impracticable : the guilt of adultery was 
multiplied by daily repetition ; that of 
homicide might involve the massacre of 


2 Schmidt (Histoire des Allemands, tom. ii. 
p. 211-220, 452-462), gives an abstract of the 
Penitential of Rhegino in the ninth, and of 
Burchard in the tenth century. In one year, 
five-and-thirty murders were perpetrated at 
Worms. 


ately numbered ; and, in those times of 
anarchy and vice, a modest sinner 
might easily incur a debt of three hun- 
dred years. His insolvency was re- 
lieved by a commutation, or indulgence : 
@ year of penance was appreciated at 
twenty-six soldi of silver, about four 
pounds sterling, for the rich; at three 
solidi, or nine shillings for the indigent, 
and these alms were soon appropriated 
to the use of the church, which derived 
from the redemption of sins, an inex- 
haustible source of opulence and domin- 
ion. A debt of three hundred years, or 
twelve hundred pounds, was enough to 
impoverish a plentiful fortune; the 
scarcity of gold and silver was supplied 
by the alienation of land; and the 
princely donations of Pepin and Charle- 
magne are expressly given for the 
remedy of their soul. It 1s a maxim of 
the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay 
with his purse, must pay with his body ; 
and the practice of flagellation was 
adopted by the monks, a cheap, though 
painful, equivalent. By a tantastic 
arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed 
at threc thousand lashes ,- and such was 
the skill and patience of a famous he - 
mit, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuurass,’ 
that in six days he could discharge an 
entire century, by a whipping of three 
thousand stripes. His exwmple was 
followed by many penitents of both 
sexes; and, as a vicarious sucrifice was 
accepted, a sturdy disciplinarian inight 
expliate on his own back the sins of Ins 
benefactors.4 These compensations of 


1 Till the twelfth century, we may support the 
clear account of twelve denarvi, or pence, to the 
solidus, or shilling, and twenty solid: tothe pound 
weightof silver, about the pound sterling Our 
money 1s diminished to a third, and the French 
to a fiftieth, of this primitive standard 

2 Each century of lashes was sanctified with 
the recital of a psalm, and the whole Paalter, 
with the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was 
equivalent to five years. 

3 The Life and Achievementsof St Dominic 
Loricatus was composed by his friend and 
admirer, Peter Damianus. See Fleury, Hist. 
Ecelés tom. xiii p. 96-104. Baronius, a p 
1056, No 7. who observes from Damianus, how 
fashionable, even among ladies of quality (sub- 
limis generis), this expiation (purgatorii genus) 
was grown. 

4 At a quarter, or even half a rial a lash 
Sancho Panza waa a cheaper, and possibly not a 
more dishonest workman. 
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the purse and the person introduced, in | safety; perhaps his visible and miracu- 
the eleventh century, amore honourable | lous power would smooth the difficul- 
inode of satisfaction. The merit of | ties of their holy enterprise. The cloud 
military service against the Saracens of | and pillar of Jehovah had marched be- 
Africa and Spain had been allowed by /| fore the Israclites into the promised 
the predecessors of Urban the Second. | land. Might not the Christians more 
In the council of Clermont, that Pope | reasonably hope that the rivers would 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to those | open for their passage ; that the walls 
who should enlist under the banner of | of the stongest cities would fall at the 
the cross; the absolution of ali their | sound of their trumpets; and that the 
their sins, and a full receipt for ald that | sun would be arrested 1n his mid-career, 
might be due of canonical penance.' | to allow them time for the destruction 
The cold philosophy of modern times is | of the infidels ? 
incapable of feeling the impression that | Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched 
was made on a sinful and fanatic world. | to the holy sepulchre, I remporat ana 
At the voice of their pastor, the robber, | will dare to atlirm that carnal motives 
the incendiary, the homicide, arose by | ad¢ were prompted by the spirit of en- 
thousands to redeem their souls, by re- | thusiasm, the belief of merit, the hope 
peating on the infidels the same deeds | of reward, and the assurance ot divine 
which they had exercised against their | aid. But I am equally persuaded that 
Christian brethren ; and the terms of | in many it was not the sole, that in some 
atonement were eagerly embraced by | it was not the leading, principle of 
offenders of every rank and denomina-| action. The use and abuse of religion 
tion. None were pure; none were | are feeble to stem, they are strong and 
exempt from the guilt and penalty of | irresistible to impel, the stream oi 
sin; and those who were the least | national manners. Aguinst the private 
amenable to the justice of God and the | wars of the barbarians, their bloody 
church, were the best entitled to the ; tournaments, licentious loves, and judi- 
temporal and eternal recompense of | cial duols, the popes and synods might 
their pious courage. If they fell, the} ineffectually thunder. It 1s a more easy 
spirit of the Latin clergy did not hesi-| tusk to provoke the metaphysical dis- 
tate to adorn their tomb with the crown | putes of the Grecks, to drive into the 
of Marty:dom;? and should they sur-| cloister the victims of anarchy or 
vive, they could expect without unpa- | despotism, to sanctify the patience of 
tience the delay and imcrease of their | slaves and cowards, or to assume the 
heavenly reward. They offered their | merit of the humanity and benevolence 
blood to the Son of God, who had laid | of modern Christians. War and exer- 
down, his life for their salvation: they | cise were the reigning passions of the 
took up the cross, and entered with con- | Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, 
jidence into the way of the Lord. Hus | as a penance, to gratify those passions, 
providence would watch over their | to visit distant lands, and to draw their 
| swords against the nations o the Hust. 
tow, vii. p. 16-29) a very lively picture of the Their victory, a even their uttempt, 
dextercty of one of these artists would immortalise the names of the 1n- 
1 Quicunque pro sola devotione, non pro hon , trepid heroes of the cross; and thie 
oris vel pecunicss adeptione, ad hberandam ec- ; purest piety could not be insensible to 
ora Dei shaders yaeaniee ae iter’ the most splendid prospect of military 
ud pro oma point repute Cano” | glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe 
it novum salutis genus (p 471), and is almost | they shed the blood of their friends and 
philosophical on the subject.* countrymen, for the acquisition perhaps 
2 Such at least was the belief of thecrusaders, | of a castle or a village. They could 
and such is the uniform style of the historians | »narch with alacrity against the distant 


(Esprit des Croisades, tom. iil p. 477), but the : F ree id 
prayer for the repose of their souls is inconsist- and hostile nations who were si 
ent in orthodox theology with the merits of | to their arms; their fancy already 
martyrdom. grasped the golden sceptres of Asia; 


* See note, page 14.—M. and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily 





I remember in Pére Labat (Voyages en Italie, 
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by the Normans might exalt to royalty 
the hopes of the most private adven- 
turer. Christendom, in her rudeat state, 
inust have yielded to the climate and 
cultivation of the Mohammedan coun- 
tries; and their natural and artificial 
wealth had been magnified by the tales 
of pilgrims and the gifts of an imperfect 
commerce. The vulgar, both the great 
and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands flowing with milk and 
honey, of mines and treasures, of gold 
and diamonds, of palaces of marble and 
jasper, and of odoriferous groves of cin- 
namon andfrankincense. In this earthly 
paradise, cach warrior depended on his 
sword to carve a plenteous and honour- 
able establishment, which he measured 
only by the extent of his wishes.’ Their 
vassals and soldiers trusted their for- 
tunes to God and their master; the 
spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich 
the meanest follower of the camp ; and 
the flavour of the wines, the beauty of 
the Grecian women,- were temptations 
more adapted to the nature, than to the 
profession, of the champions of the 
cross. The love of freedom was a 
powerful incitement to the multitudes 
who were oppressed by feudal or eccles- 
1astical tyranny. Under this holy sign, 
the peasants and burghers, who were 
uttached to the servitude of the glebe, 
might escape from an haughty lord, and 
transplant themselves and their families 
to a land of liberty. The monk might 
release himself from the discipline of 
his convent ; the debtor migit suspend 
the accumulation of usury and the pur- 
suit of his creditors; and outlaws and 
malefactors of every cast might continue 
to brave the laws and elude the punish- 
ment of their crimes.”3 


1 The same hopes were displayed in the letters 
of the adventurers ad animandos qui in Francia 
residerant. Hugh de Reiteste could boast that 
his share amounted to one abbey and ten castles, 
of the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he 
should acquire an hundred castles by the con- 
quest of Aleppo (Guibert, p. 554, 555). 

2 In his genuine or fictitious letter to the 
Count of Flanders, Alexius mingles with the 
danger of the church and the relics of saints the 
auriet argenti amor, and pulcherrimarum foom- 
inarum voluptas (p. 476); as if, says the indig- 
nant Guibert, the Greek women were handsomer 
than those of France. 


3 See the privileges of the Cruces:gnati, free- 
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These motives were potent and numer- 
ous ; when we have singly influence of 
computed their weight on ‘ample. 
the mind of each individual, we must. 
add the infinite series, the multiplyinz 
powers of example and fashion. The 
first proselytes became the warmest and 
niost effectual missionaries of the cross ; 
among their friends and countrymen 
they preached the duty, the merit, anc 
the recompense, of their holy vow ; and 
the most reluctant hearers were insen- 
sibly drawn within the whirlpool of 
persuasion and authority. The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or 
suspicion of cowardice ; the opportunity 
of visiting with an army the sepulchr 
of Christ was embraced by the old ani 
infirm, by women and children, who 
consulted rather their zeal than thei: 
strength ; and those who in the evenmy 
had derided the folly of their com- 
panions, were the most eager, the en- 
suing day, to tread in their footsteps 
The ignorance, which maguified the 
hopes, diminished the perils of the en- 
terprise. Since the Turkish conquest, 
the paths of pilgrimage were obliter- 
ated ; the chiefs themselves had an im- 
perfect notion of the length of the way 
and the state of their enemics; and 
such was the stupidity of the people, 
that, at the sight of the first city or 
castle beyond the limits of their know- 
ledge, they were ready to ask whether 
that was not the Jerusalem, the term 
and object of their labours. Yet the 
moie prudent of the crusaders, who 
were not sure that they should be fed 
from heaven with a shower of quails or 
manna, provided themselves with those 
precious metals, which, in every country, 
are the representatives of every com- 
modity. ‘To defray, according to their 
rank, the expenses of the road, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their 
lands and castles, peasants their cattle 
and the instruments of husbandry. 
The value of property was depreciated 
by the eager competition of multitudes ; 
while the price of arms and horses was 
raised to an exorbitant height by the 
wants and impatience of the buyers.* 
dom from debt, usury, injury, secalar justice, 
&c. The pope was their perpetual guardian 
(Ducange, tom ii. p. 651, 652). 

1 Guibert (p. 481) paints in lively colours this 
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Those who remained at home, with 
sense and money, were enriched by the 
epidemical diseasy,; the sovereigns ac- 
quired at a cheap rate the domains of 
their vassals; and the ecclesiastical 
purchasers completed the payment by 
the assurance of their prayers. The 
cross, which was commonly sewed on 
the garment in cloth or silk, was in- 
scribed by some zealots on their skin: 
an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap- 
pled to perpetuate the mark; and a 
crafty monk, who showed the miracu- 
lous impression on his breast, was re- 
paid with the popular veneration and 
the richest benetices of Palestine.* 

The fifteenth of August had been 
Departare of the Axed in the council of 
first crusaders, Clermont for the depir- 

AD 06 ture of the pilgrims. but 
the day was anticipated by the thought- 
less and needy crowd of plebeians ; and 
I shall briefly despatch the calamities 
which they inflicted and suflered, before 
I enter on the more serious and success- 
ful enterprise of the chiefs, Early in 
the spring, from the confines of France 
and Loriaine, above sixty thousand out 
the populace of both sexes flocked round 
the first missionary of the crusade, and 
pressed him with clamorous nnpor tun- 
ity to lead them to the holy sepulchie. 
The hermit, assuming the character, 
without the talents or authority of a 
yeneral, impelled or obeyed the for- 
ward impulse of his votanes alung the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube = Their 
wants and numbers soon compelled 
them to separate, and his heutenant, 
Walter the Penniless, a valiant though 
needy soldier, conducted a vanguard of 
pilgrims, whose condition may be de- 
termined from the proportion of eight 
horsemen to fifteen thousand foot. The 
example and footsteps of Peter were 
closely pursued by another fanatic, the 
monk Godescal, whose sermons had 
swept away fifteen or twenty thousand 
peasants from the villages of Germany. 


general emotion. He was one of the few con- 
temporaries who had genius enough to feel the 
astonishing scenes that were passing before 
their eyes. Erat itaque videre miraculum, caro 
omnes emere, atque vil: vendere, &c 

1 Some instances of these stigmata are given 
in the Esprit des Croisades (tom iii p. 169, dc ) 
from authors whom I have not seen 
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Their rear was again pressed by an 
herd of two hundred thousand, the 
most stupid and savage refuse of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion 
a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution 
and drunkenness. Some counts and 
gentlemen, at the head of three thousand 
horse, attonded the motions of the mul- 
titude to partake in the spoil ; but their 
genuine leaders (may we credit such 
folly?) were a goose and a goat, who 
were carried in the front, and to whom 
these worthy Christians ascribed an in- 
fusion of the divine spirit.* Of these, 
and of other bands of enthusiasts, the 
first and most easy warfare was against 
the Jews, the murderers of the Son of 
Gol. In the trading cities of the 
Moselle and the Rhine, their colonies 
were numerous aud rich ; and they en- 
joyed under the protection of the em- 
peror and the bishops, the free exercise 
of their rchyion.? At Verdun, Treves, 


1 Fuit et aliud scelus detestabile in hac con. 
gregatione pedestris popul: stulti et vesanw 
levitatis, anserem quendam divino spirith asse 
rebant afflatum, et cepellam non minus eodem 
repletam, et has sibi duces secundw vim fecerant , 
&e , (Albert Aquengis, li c¢ 31, p 196) Had 
these peasants founded an empire, they might 
have introduced as in Egypt, the worship of 
animals, which thelr philosophic descendants 
would have glossed over with some specious and 
subtile allegory * 

* Benjamin of Tudela describes the state of 
his Jewish brethren froma Cologne along the 
Rhine they were rich, generous, learned, hos- 


* A singular ‘‘allegonc” explanation of this 
strange fact has recently been broached . it 15 
connected with the charge of idolatry and East- 
ern heretical opinions subsequently made 
against the Templars ‘‘We have no doubt 
that they were Manichee or Gnostic standards " 
[The author says the animals themselves were 
carried before the army —-M.] ‘‘ The goose, in 
Ezyptian symbols, as every Egyptian scholar 
knows, meant ‘divine Son,’ or ‘Son of God’ 
The goat meant Typhon, or the Devil Thus 
we have the Manichee opposing principles of 
good and evil, as standards, at the head of the 
ignorant mob of crusading invaders Can any 
one doubt that a large portion of this host must 
have been infected with the Manichee or Gnostic 
idolatry?” Account of the Temple Church by 
R. W. Billings, page 5, London, 1838. This 18, 
at all events, a curious coincidence, especially 
considered in connection with the extensive 
dissemination of the Paulician opinions among 
the common people of Europe. At any rate, in 
so inexplicable a matter, we are inclined to 
catch at any explanation, however wild oF 
subtile.—M. 
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Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands | provisions was rudely demanded, for- 
of that unhappy people were pillaged cibly seized, and greedily consumed ; 
and massacred: nor had they felt ajand onthe first quarrel, the crusaders 
more bloody stroke since the persecu- | gave loose to indignation and revenge. 
tion of Hadrian. A remnant was saved | But their ignorance of the country, of 
by the firmness of their bishops, who ' war, and of discipline, exposed them to 
accepted a feigned and transient con-|every snare. The Greek prefect of 
version; but the more obstinate Jews | Bulgaria commanded a regular force ; * 
opposed their fanaticism to the fanatic- | at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, 
ism of the Christians, barricaded their | the eighth or the tenth of his martial 
houses, and precipitating themselves, | subjects bent their bows and mounted 





their families, and their wealth, into 
the rivers or the flames, disappointed 
the malice, or at least the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 

Between the frontiers of Austria and 
the seat of the Byzantine 


Their destruc- 

tion in Hungary Monarchy, the crusaders 
andAsia §=were compelled to tra- 
AD 1096 


verse an interval of s1a 
hundred miles; the wild and desolate 
countries of Hungary? and Bulgaria. 
The soilis fruitful, and intersected with 
rivers ; but 1 was thon covered with 
morasses and forests, whicn spread to a 
boundless extent whenever man_ has 
ceased to exercise his dominion over the 
earth, Both nations had imbibed the 
rudimonts of Christianity ; the Hungar- 
ians were ruled by their native princes; 
the Bulgarians by a heutenant of the 
Greek emperor; but, on the slightest 
provocation, their ferocious nature was 
rekindled, and ample provocation was 


afforded by the disoideis of the first | 


pilgrims. Agriculture must have been 
unskilful and languid among a people, 
whose cities were built of reeds and 
timber, which were deserted in the 
summer season fcr the tents of hunters 
and shepherds. A scanty supply of 


pitable, and lived in the eager hope of the 
Messiah (Voyage, tom. i, p. 243-245, par Bara- 
tier) In seventy years (he wrote about a.p 
1170) they had recovered from these massacres. 

1 These massacres and depredations on the 
Jews, which were renewed at each crusade, are 
coolly related. Itis true, that St. Bernard (epist 
863, tom. i. p. 829) admonishes the Oriental 
Franks, non sunt persequendi Judai, non sunt 
trucidandi. The contrary doctrine had been 
preached by a rival monk.* 

2 See the contemporary description of Hun 
gary in Otho of Frisingen, 1. ii c. 31, in Muratori, 
Soript. Rerum italicarum, tom vi p. 605, 666 


* This isan unjust sarcasm against St. Ber- 
nard. He stood above all rivalry of this kind 
See note 31, C. lix.—M. 





on horseback ; their policy was insid- 
10u8, and their retaliation on these pious 
robbers was unrelenting and bloody.’ 
About a third of the naked fugitives— 
and the hermit Peter was of the num- 
ber—escaped to the Thracian moun- 
tains ; and the emperor, who respected 
the pilgritnage and succour of the Latins, 
conducted them by secure and easy 
jonrneys to Constantinople, and ad- 
vised them to wait the arrival of their 
| brethren. For a while they remem- 
‘pent their taults and losses; but no 
sooner were they revived by the hos- 
pitable entertainment, than their venom 
was again inflamed; they stung their 
benefactor, and neither gardens, nor 
palaces, nor churches, were safe from 
| their depredations, For his own safety, 
| Alexius allured them to pass over to 
‘the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; but 
.their blind impetuosity soon urged 
them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to 1ush headlong ‘against 


1 The old Hungarians, without excepting 
| Turotzius, are 1ll-informed of the first crusade, 
which they involve in a single passage. Katona, 
like ourselves, can only quote the wuiters of 
France , but he compares with local science the 
ancient and modern geography. Ante portan 
Cyperon, 18 Sopron or Poson ; Malleriila, Zem- 
lin; Fluvius Maroe, Savus, Lintax, Leith; 
Mesebroui, or Merseburg, Ouar, or Moson; Tol- 
lenburg, Pragg (de Regibus Hungaris, tom. fii. 
p 19-53) 


* The narrative of the first march is very in- 
correct. The first party moved under Walter 
de Pexego and Walter the Penniless: they 
passed safe through Hungary, the kingdom of 
Kalmeny, and were attacked in Bulgaria Peter 
followed with 40,000 men; passed through 
Hungary ; but seeing the clothes of sixteen cru- 
saders, who had been impaled on the walls of 
Semlin, he attacked and stormed the city. He 
then marched to Nissa, where, at first, he was 
hospitably received; but an accidental quarrel 
taking place, he suffered a great defeat. Wilken. 
vol i. p. 84-89.—M. 
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the Turks, who occupied the road of 
Jerusalem. The Hermit, conscious of his 
shame, had withdrawn from the camp 
to Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, 
Walter the Penniless, who was worthy 
of a better command, attempted with- 
out success to introduce some order and 
prudence among the herd of savages. 
They separated in quest of prey, and 
themselves fell an easy prey to the arts 
of the sultan. By a rumour that their 
foremost companions were rioting in 
the spoils of his capital, Soliman * 
tempted the main body to descend into 
the plain of Nice they were over- 
whelmed by the Turkish arrows ; and a 
pyramid of bones? informed their com- 
panions of the place of theirdefeat. Of 
the first crusaders, three hundred thou- 
sand had already perished before a 
single city was rescued from the infidels, 
before then graver and more noble 
brethren had completed the prepara- 
tions of their enterprise.? 

None of the great sovereigns of 
The chiefsofthe Lurope embarked ther: 

firstcrusade persons in the first cru- 
sade. The Emperor Henry the Fourth 
was not disposed to obey the suminons 
of the Pope; Philip the First of France 
was occupied by his pleasures; William 
Rufus of England by a 1ecent conquest ; 
the kings of Spain were engaged ina 
domestic war against the Moors; and 
the northern monarchs of Scotland, 
Denmark,3 Sweden, and Poland, were 


7 Anna Comnensa (Alexias, 1 x p. 287) de- 
scribes this éorwv xoNw7ds as a mountain UY ndov 
nal Pabos xal wAdros akiodoyaTaTov. Inthe 
siege of Nice, such were used by the Franks 
themselves as the materials of a wall 

= See Table on opposite page 

3 The author of the Esprit des Croisades ha 


* Soliman had been killed in 1085, 1n a battle 
against Toutoneh, brother of Malek Schah, be- 
tween Appeloand Antioch. It was not Soliman, 
therefore, but his son David, surnamed Kilidje 
Arslan, the “ Sword of the Lion,” who reigned 
in Nice. Almost all the occidental authors 
have fallen into this mistake, which was de- 
tected by M. Michand, Hist. des Crois 4th 
edit. and Extraits des Aut Arab rel. aux 
Croisades, par M. Reinaud, Paris, 1829, p 3. 
His kingdom extended from the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, and as faras the Bosphorus Kil- 
idje Arslan must uniformly be substituted for 
Soliman. Troswet, note on Le Beau, tom xv. 
p. 311.—M. 
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yet strangers to the passions and in- 
terests of the South. The religious 
ardour was more strongly felt by the 
princes of the second order, who held 
an important place in the feudal system. 
Their situation will naturally cast under 
four distinct heads the review of their 
names and characters; but I may escape 
some needless repetition, by observing 
at once, that courage and the exercise 
of arms are the common attribute of 
these Christian adventurers. I. The 
first rank both in war and 1 goatrey of 
council is justly due to Boutllon 
Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy would 
it have been for the crusaders, 1f they 
had trusted themselves to the sole con- 
duct of that accomplished hero, a 
worthy representative of Charlemagne, 
trom whom he was descended in tho 
female linc. His father was of the 
noble race of the counts of Boulogne : 
Brabant, the lower province of Lor- 
raine,' was the mbheritance of his 
mother ; and by the emperor’s bounty 
he was hunself invested with that ducal 
title, which has been improperly trans- 
ferred to his lordship of Bouillon in the 
Ardennes.7_ In the service of Henry 
the Fourth, he bore the great standard 
of the empire, and pierced with his 
lance the breast of Rudolph, the rebel 
king : Godfrey was the first who as- 
cended the walls of Rome; and his 
sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse 
for bearing arms against the pope, con- 
firmed an early resolution of visiting 
the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but 
a deliverer. His valour was matured 
by prudence and modcration ; his piety, 
though blind, was sincere; and, 1n the 


doubted, and might have disbelieved, the 
crusade and tragic death of Prince Sueno, with 
1,500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut off by sultan 
Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in 
the poem of Tasso (tom. iv p 111-115) 


1 The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotha- 
ringia, or Lorraine, were broken into the two 
duchies, of the Moselle, and of the Meuse the 
first has preserved its name, which in the latter 
has been changed into that of Brabant (Vales 
Notit. Gall. p. 283-288) 

2 Bee, in the description of France, by the 
Abbé de Longuerue, the articles of Loulogne, 
part i. p. 54 Brabant, part {1 p 47, 48. 
Boutllon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey 
sold or pawned Bouillon to the church for 1300 
marks. 
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tumult of a camp, he practised the real 
and fictitious virtues of a convent. 
Superior to th-:.private factions of the 
chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the 
enemies of Christ; and though he gained 
a kingdom by the attempt, his pure 
and disinterested zeal was acknow- 
ledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bou- 
illon' was accompanied by his two 
brothers, by Eustace the elder, who 
had succeeded to the county of Bou- 
logne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a 
«haracter of more ambiguous virtue. 
The duke of Lorraine was alike cele- 
brated on either side of the Rhine. 
from his birth wd education, he was 
equally conversant with the French 
ind Teutonic languayes . the barons of 
Fiance, Germany, and Lorraine, 1- 
sembled their vassals; and the con- 
{ederate force that marched under his 
banner was composed of fourscore thou- 
sand foot and about ten thousand horse. 
II. In the parhament that was held at 
tH Hughor Peis, in the king’s pre- 
Vermandois, scence, about two months 
Robert of Nor- after the council of Cle 
mandy, Robert i 
of Flanders, mont, Hugh, count of Ver- 
Stephenof = mandois, was the most 
Chartres, &c 
conspicuous of the princes 
who assumed the cioss. But the appel- 
lation of the Great was applied, not 
so much to his inciitor possessions 
(though neither were contemptible), 
as to the royal birth of the brother 
of the king of France.? Robert, duke 
of Normandy, was the eldest son 
of Wilham the Conqueror. but on 
his father’s death he wis deprived 
of the kingdom of England, by his 
own indolence and the activity of his 
brother Rufus. The worth of Robert 
was degraded by an eacessive levity 
and easiness of temper: his cheer- 
fulness seduced him to the indulgence 
of pleasure; his profuse liberality im- 


4 See the family character of (rodfrey, in 
William of Tyre, l. ix c. 5-8, his previous de- 
sign in Guibert (p 485); his sickness and vow, 
in Bernard Thesaur (c. 78) 

* Anna Comnena supposes, that Hugh was 
proud of his nobility, riches, and power (1 x p 
288): the two last articles appear more equi- 
vocal; but an ivystysia, which seven hundred 
years ago was famous in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, attests the ancient dignity of the Cape- 
tian family of France. 
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poverished the prince and people; 
his indiscriminate clemency multiplied 
the number of offenders ; and the ami- 
able yualities of a private man became 
the sssential defects of a sovereign. 
For the trmfling sum of ten thousand 
marks, he mortgaged Normandy during 
his absence to the English usurper ;' 
but his engagement ind behaviour in 
the holy war announced in Robert 2 
reformation of manners, and restored 
him in some deyree to the public esteem. 
Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, which, in this century 
gave three quecns to the thrones of 
France, England, 1nd Deninark-: he 
was surnamed the sword and lance of 
the Christians ; but in the exploits of a 
soldicr, he sometimes forgot the duties 
of a general, Stephen, count of Char 
tres, of Blois, and of Tioyes, was one 
of the richest princes of the age; und 
the number of his castles has been com 
pared to the tlice hundred and siaty- 
five ‘lays of the year. His mind was 
improved by literature; and, in the 
council of the chiefs, the cloquent 
Stephen? was chosen to discharge the 
office of their president These four 
were the principal leaders of the French, 
the Normans, and the pilgrims of the 
British isles ; but the list of the barons 
who were possessed of three or four 
towns would exceed, says a contempor 
ary, the catalogue of the Trojan war.} 
Ill. In the south of Fiance, the com- 
mand was issumed by Adhemar, bishop 
of Puy, the pope’s legate, wy raymond 

and by Raymond, count  f Tholouse 

of St. Giles and Tholouse, who added 
the prouder titles of duke of Nai bonne 
and marquis ot Provence. The former 


‘ Will Gemeticensis, 1 vir ¢ 7, p 672, 673, 
in Camden Normanius, He pawned the duchy 
for one hundredth part of the present yearly 
revenue Ten thousand marks may be equal to 
five hundred thousand livres, and Normandy 
annually yields fifty-seven millions to the king 
(Necker, Administration des Finances, tom. i. 
p. 287) 

2 His original tetter to his wife 1s inserted in 
the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc d’Acheri, tom 
iv , and quoted in the Esprit des Croisades, tom. 
i, p. 63. 

3 Unius enim, dutim, trium seu quatuor op- 
pidorum dominos quis numeret’ quorum tanta 
fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana obsidio 
coegisse putetur. (Ever the lively and interest- 
ing Guibert, p. 486). 
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wasa respectable prelate, alike qualified 
for this world and the next. The latter 
was a veteran warrior, who had fought 
against the Saracens of Spain, and who 
consecrated his declining age, not only 
to the deliverance, but to the perpetual 
service, of the holy sepulchre. His ex- 
perience and riches gave him a strong 
ascendant in the Christian camp, whose 
distress he was often able, and some- 
times willing, to relieve. But it was 
easier for him to extort the praise of 
the infidels, than to preserve the love 
of his subjects and associates. His 
eminent qualities were clouded by a 
temper, haughty, envious, and obst- 
nate; and, though he resigned an ample 
patrimony for the cause of God, his 
piety, m the public opinion, was not 
exempt from avarice and ambition.‘ A 
mercantile, rather than a martial, spirit 
prevaled among his provincials,? a 
common name, which included the 
natives of Auvergne and Languedoc,’ 
the vassals of the kingdom of Burgundy 
or Arles. From the adjacent frontier 
of Spain, he drew a band of hardy ad- 
venturers; as he marched through 
Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked 
to his standard, and his united force 
consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and foot. If Raymond was thie first to 
enlist and the last to depart, the delay 
may be excused by the greatness of his 
preparation and the promise of an ever- 

IV Bohemona lasting farewell. IV. The 

and Tancred. namo of Bohemond, the 
son of Robert Guiscard, was already 
famous by his double victory over the 


1 It is singular enough, that Raymond of St 
Giles, a second character in the genuine history 
of the crusades, should shine as the first of 
heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna 
Comnen. Alexiad, 1. x , xi) and the Arabians 
(Longueruana, p. 129). 

2 Omnes de Burgundia, et Alvernia, et Vas- 
conia, et Gothi (of Languedoc), provinciales ap- 
pellabantur, cxterl vero Francigens et hoo in 
exercitu : inter hostes autem Franci dicebantur. 
Raymond des Agiles, p. 144. 

3 The town of his birth, or first appanage, 
was cousecrated to St. -Mgidius, whose name, 
as early as the first crusade, was corrupted by 
the French into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. It is 
situated in the Lower Languedoc, between Nis- 
mes and the Rhone, and still boasts a collegiate 
church of the foundation of Raymond (Mélanges 
tirds d’une Grande Bibliothéque, tom. xxxvii. p 
61). 
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Greek emperor ; but his father’s will 
had reduced him to the principality of 
Tarentum, and the remembrance of his 
Eastern trophies, till he was awalttiied 
by the rumour and passage of the 
French pilgrims. It is in the person of 
this Norman chief that we may seek 
for the coolest policy and ambition, 
with a small allay of religious fanati- 
cism. His conduct may justify a belief 
that he had secretly directed the design 
of the pope, which he affected to second 
with astonishment and zeal: at the 
siege of Amalphi, his example and dis- 
course inflamed the passions of a con- 
federate army, he instantly tore his 
garment to supply crosses for the 
numerous candidates, and prepared to 
visit Constantinople and Asia at the 
head of ten thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot. Several princes of the 
Norinan race accompanied this veteran 
general; and his cousin Tancred' was 
the partner, rather than the servant, of 
the war. In the accomplished char- 
acter of Tancred, we discover all the 
virtues of a perfect knight,? the true 
spirit of chivalry, which inspired the 
generous sentiments and social offices 
of man far better than the base philo- 
sophy, or the baser religion, of the 
times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and 
that of the crusades, a revolution had 


1 The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister 
of the great Robert Guiscaid , his father, the 
Marquis Odo the Good = I[t 1s singular enough, 
that the family and country of so illustrious a 
person should be unknown; but Muraton 
reasonably conjectures that he was an Italian, 
and perhaps of the race of the marquisses of 
Montferrat in Piedmont (Script. tom. v. p. 281, 
282). 

é To gratify the childish vanity of the house 
of Este, Tasso has inserted in his poem, and 10 
the first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave 
and amorous Rinaldo, (.. 75, xvii. 66-94). He 
might borrow his name from a Rinaldo, with the 
Aquila bianca Estense, who vanquished, as the 
standard-bearer of the Roman church, the Em 
peror Frederic I. (Storia Imperiale di Rico- 
baldo, in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. ix. p. 360, 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, iii. $80). But, 1. The 
distance of sixty years between the youth of the 
two Rinaldos, destroys their identity 2 The 
Storia Imperiale is a forgery of the Conte Boy- 
ardo, at the end of the fifteenth century (Mura- 
torl, p. 281-289). 38. This Rinaldo, and his ex- 
ploits, are not less chimerical than the hero of 
Tasso (Muratori, Antichita Estense, tom. i. p. 
359) 
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taken place among the Spaniards, the 


Normans, and the French, 
Chivalry. which was gradually ex- 
to the rest of Europe. The ser- 


vise of the infantry was degraded to the 
plebeians; the cavalry formed the 
strength of the armies, and the honour- 
able name of miles, or soldier, was con- 
fined to the gentlemen’ who served on 
horseback, and were invested with the 
character of knighthood. The dukes 
and counts, who had usurped the nghts 
of sovereignty, divided the provinces 
among their faithful barons : the barons 
distributed among their vassals the fiefs 
or benefices of their jurisdiction ; and 
these military tenauts, the pecrs of each 
other and of thir lord, composed the 
noble or equestrian order, which dis- 
damed to conceive the peasant or 
burgher as of the same species with 
themselves, The dignity of their birth 
was preserved by pure and equal alli- 
ances ; their sons alone, who could pro- 
duce four quaiteis or lines of ancestry, 
Without spot o: reproach, might legally 
pietend to the honour of kmghthvod , 
but a valiant plebeian was sometiacs 
enriched and conobled by the swond, 
and became the father of a new Lace 
A single knight could impart, according 
to his judgment, the character which he 
received ; and the warlike sovereigns of 
Kurope derived more glory from this 
personal distinction than from the lustre 
of their diadem. ‘This ceremony, of 
which some traces may be found m 
Tacitus aud the woods of Germany,* 
was in its origin simple and profane ; 
the candidate, after some previvus 
trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs ; and his cheek o: shoulder was 
touched with a slight blow, as an em- 
blem of the last affront which it was 
lawful for him to endure. But supersti- 
tion mingled in every public and 


1Of the words gentilis, gentilhomme gentle- 
man, two etymologies are produced. 1 From 
the barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, 
and at length the conquerors of the Roman 
empire, who were vain of their foreign nobility , 
and 2. From the sense of the civilians, who 
consider genitlis as synonymous with ingenuus 
Selden inclines to the first, but the latter is 
more pure, a8 well as probable. 


? Framea scutoque juvenem ornant. Tacitus, 
Germania, ¢, 13 . 
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private action of life; in the holy wars, 
16 sanctified the profession of arms ; and 
the order of chivalry was assimilated in 
its rights and privileges to the sacred 
orders of priesthood, The bath and 
white gaiment of the novice were an in- 
decent copy of the regeneration of 
baptism: his sword, which he offered 
on the altar, was blessed by the 
ministers of religion ; his solemn recep- 
thon was preceded by fasts and vigals ; 
and he was created a kinghtin the naine 
of God, of St. George, and of St. 
Michael the archangel. He swore to 
accomplish the duties of his profession , 
and education, caample, and the publu 
vpinion, were the inviolable guardians 
of his oath. As the champion of God 
and the ladies (I blush to unite such 
discordant names), he devoted hiunseli 
to speak the truth; to maimtain the 
right; to protect the distressed; to 
practise courtesy, @ virtue less familar 
to the ancients ; to pursue the infidels ; 
to despise the allurements of case and 
safety ; and to vindicate in every peril 
ous adventure the honour of his char- 
acter. The abuse of the same spit 
provoked the illiterate hoight to dis 
dain the arts of industry and peace 5 to 
esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuiies; and 
proudly to neglect the luws of eivil 
socicty and nmulitary disciphne, Yet 
the benefits of this institution, to refine 
the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
sume ptinciples of faith, justice, and 
humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity of 
national prejudice was softened ; and 
the community of religion and aims 
spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom. 
Abroad, in enterprise and pilgrimage, 
at home in martial exercise, the warriors 
of every country were perpetually asso- 
ciated ; and impartial taste must prefer 
a Gothic tournament to the Olympic 
games of classic antiquity.* Instead of 


1The athletic exercises, particularly the 
cosstus and pancratium, were condemned by 
Lycurgus, Philopcemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, 
a general, and a physician. Against their 
authority and reasons, the reader may weigh 
the apology of Lucian, in the character of 
Solon See West on the Olympic Games, in his 
Pindar, vol is p 86-96, 245-2i0, 
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the naked spectacles which corrupted 
the mannersof the Greeks, and banished 
from the stadium the virgins and 
matrons, the pompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and high-born beauty, from 
whose hands the conqueror received the 
prize of his dexterity and courage. The 
skill and strength that were exerted in 
wrestling and boxing bear a distant and 
doubtful relation to the merit of a 
soldier; but the tournaments, as they 
were invented in France, and eagerly 
adopted both in the Hast and West, 
presented a lively image of the business 
of the field. The single combats, the 
general skirmish, the defence of a pass, 
or castle, were rehearsed as 1n actual 
service ; and the contest, both in real 
and mimic war, was decided by the 
superior management of the horse and 
lance. The lance was the proper and 
peculiar weapon of the kmght: his 
horse was of a large and heavy breed ; 
but this charger, till he was roused by 
the approaching danger, was usually 
led by an attendant, and he quictly 
rode a pad or palfrey ot a more easy 
pace. His helmet, and sword, huis 
greaves, and buckler, it would be super- 
fluous to describe ; but I may remaik, 
that, at the period of the crusades, the 
armour was less ponderous than 1n later 
times; and that, instead of a massy 
cuirass, his breast was defended by an 
hauberk or coat of mail. When their 
long lances were fixed in the rest, the 
warriors furiously spurred their horses 
against the foe; and the light cavalry 
of the Turks and Arabs could seldom 
stand against the direct and impetuous 
weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful 
squire, a youth of equal birth and 
similar hopes; he was followed by his 
archers and men at arms, and four, or 
five, or six soldiers, were computed as 
the furniture of a complete lance. In 
the expeditions to the neighbouring 
kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties 
of the feudal tenure no longer sub- 
sisted ; the voluntary service of the 
knights and their followers was either 
prompted by zeal or attachment, or pur- 
chased with rewards and promises ; an¢é 
the numbers of each squadron were 
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measured by the power, the wealth and 
the fame, of each independent chieftain. 
They were distinguished by his banner, 
his armorial coat, and his cry of war; 
and the most ancient families of Europe 
must seek in these achicvements the — 
origin and proof of their nobility. In 
this rapid portrait of chivalry, I have 
been urged to anticipate on the story of 
the crusades, at once an effect, and a 
cause, of this memorable institution. 

Such were the troops, and such the 
leaders, who assumed the 

March of the 

cross for the deliverance princes to Con- 
of the holy sepulchre, stantinople 
As soon as they were re- “> 1°8610% 
lieved by the absence of the plebeian 
multitude, they encouraged each other, 
by interviews and messages, to accom- 
plish their vow, and hasten their de- 
parture. Their wives and sisters were 
desirous of partaking the danger and 
merit of the pilgrimage : their portable 
treasures were conveyed in bars of 
silver and gold; and the princes and 
barons were attended by their equipage 
of hounds and hawks to amuse their 
leisure and to supply their table. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence for so 
many myriads of men and horses en- 
gaged them to separate their forces : 
their choice or situation determined the 
road ; and it was agrced to meet in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and 
from thence to begin thei: operations 
against the Turks. Froin the banks of 
the Meuse and the Moselle, Godfrey of 
Bouillon followed the diuect way of 
Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria; and 
as long as he exercised the sole com- 
mand, every step afforded some proof 
of his prudence and virtuc. On the 
confines of Hungary he was stopped 
three weeks by a Cliristian people, to 
whom the name, or at least the abuse, 
of the cross was justly odious. The 
Hungarians still smarted with the 
wounds which they had received from 


10nthe curious subjects of knighthood, 
knight-service, nobility, arms, cry of war, 
banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of 
information may be sought in Selden (Opera, 
tom iii. parti. Titles of Honour, part ii c. 1 
8, 5, 8), Ducange (Gloss. Latin tom. iv. p 398- 
412, &c.), Dissertations sur Joinville (i. vi-xii° 
p. 127-142. p 165-222), and M. de St. Palaye 
(Mémoires sur la Chevalerie) 
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the first pilgrims: in their turn they 
had abueed the right of defence and 
retaliation; aad they had reason to 
apprehend a severe revenge from an 
hero of the same nation, and who was 
engaged in the same cause. But, after 
weighing the motives and the events, 
the virtuous duke was content to pity 
the crimes and misfortunes of his worth- 
less brethren ; and his twelve deputies, 
the messengers of peace, requested in 
his name a free passage and an equal 
market. To remove their suspicions, 
<sodfrey trusted hunself, and afterwards 
his brother, to the faith of Carloman,* 
king of Hungary, who treated them 
with a simple but hospitable entertain- 
ment. the treaty was sanctified by 
their common gospel ; and a proclama- 
tion, under pain of death, restrained 
the animosity and heence of the Latin 
soldiers. From Austria to Belgrade, 
they traversed the plains of Hungary, 
without enduring or offering an injury ; 
and the proximity of Carloman, who 
hovered on their flanks with his numer- 
ous cavalry, was a precaution not less 
useful for their safety than for his own. 
They r.eached the banks of the Save ; 
and no sooner had they passed the 
river, than the king of Hungary re- 
stored the hostages, and saluted their 
departure with the fairest wishes for 
the success of their enterprnse. Wath 
the same conduct and discipline, God- 
frey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria 
and the frontiers of Thrace ; and might 
congratulate himself, that he had al- 
most reached the first term of his 
pilgrimage, without drawing sword 
against a Christian adversary. After 
an easy and pleasant journey through 
Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, 
Raymond and his provincials marched 
forty days through the savage country 
of Dalmatiaé and Sclavonia, The 


1 The Familize Dalmaticse of Ducange aie 
meagre and imperfect ; the national historians 
are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and 
careless In the year 1104, Coloman reduced 
the maritime country as far as Trau and Salona 
(Katona, Hist. Crit. tom. sii. p. 195-207). 


* Carloman (or Cajmany) demanded the 
brother of Godfrey as hostage: but Count 
Baldwin refused the humiliating submission 
Godfrey shamed him into this sacrifice for the 
common good, by offering to surrender him- 
self. Walken, vol i. p. 104.—M. 
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Weather was a perpetual fog; the land 
was mountainous and desolate; the 
natives were cither fugitive or hostile : 
loose in their religion and government, 
they refused to furnish provisions or 
guides; murdered the stragglers ; and 
exercised by night and day the vigilance 
of the count, who derived more security 
from the punishment of some captive 
robbers than from his interview and 
treaty with the prince of Ncodra.'' His 
march between Durazzo and Constanti- 
nople was harassed, without being 
stopped, by the peasants and soldiers 
of the Greck emperor; and the same 
faint and ambiguous hostility was pre- 
pared for the remaimmg chiefs, who 
passed the Adniatic from the coast of 
Italy. Bohemond had arms and vessels, 
and foresight and discipline ; and his 
ime was not forgotten in the pro- 
vinces of Epirus and Thessaly. What- 
ever obstacles he encountered were 
surmounted by his mulitary conduct 
and the Valour of Tancred ; and if the 
Norman prince affected to spare the 
Giecks, he gorged his soldiers with the 
full plunder of an heretical castle ? 
The nobles of France pressed forwards 
with the vam and thoughtless ardour 
of which ther nation las been some- 
times accused. From the Alps to 
Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, 
of the two Roberts, and of Stephen of 
Chartres, through a wealthy country, 
and amidst the applauding Cutholies, 
was a devout or triumphant progress : 


1 Scodra appears in Livy as the capital and 
fortress of Gentius king of the Illyrians, arx 
munitissima, afterwards a Roman colony 
(Cellarius, tom i p 303, 394) It is now called 
Iscodar, or Scutari (D’Anville, Géographic 
Ancienne, tom. i. p 164) The sanjiak (now a 
pasha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was the eighth 
under the Beglerbeg of Komania, and furnished 
600 soldiers on a revenue 78,787 rix-dollars 
(Marsigli, Stato Militare del Impeno Otto- 
mano, p 128). 

«In Pelagonia castrum hwreticim..... 
spohatum cum suis habitatoribus igne com- 
bussere. Mee rd cis enjgurré contigit: quia 
illorum detestabilis sermo et cancer serpebat, 
jJamque circumjacentes regiones suo pravo 
dogmate fcedaverat (Robert. Mon. p 36, 37) 
After coolly relating the fact, the archbishop 
Baldric adds, as a praise, Omnes siquidem illi 
viatores, Judeos, hwreticos, Saracenos wqualiter 
habent exosos ; quos omnes appellant inimicos 
Dei (p. 92). 
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they kissed the feet of the Roman 
pontiff ; and the golden standard of St. 
Peter was delivered to the brother of 
the French monarch.* But in this visit 
of piety and pleasure, they neglected to 
secure the season, and the means of 
their embarkation: the winter was in- 
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by the Latin writers.’ In the council 
of Placentia, his ambassadors had e0- 
licited ® moderate succour, perhaps of 
ten thousand soldicrs: but he was 
astonished by the approach of so many 
potent chiefs and fanatic nations. The 
emperor fluctuated between hope and 


sensibly lost: their troops were scattered | fear, between timidity and courage ; 
and corrupted in the towns of Italy. | but in the crooked policy which he 
They separately accomplished their | mistook for wisdom, I cannot believe, 
passage, regardless of safety or dignity; | I cannot discern, that he maliciously 


and within nine months from the feast 
of the Assumption, the day appointed 
by Urban, all the Latin princes had 
reached Constantinople. But the count 
of Vermandois was produced as a cap- 
tive ; his foremost vessels were scattered 
by a tempest; and his person, against 
the law of nations, was detamed by the 
heutenants of Alexius. Yet the arrival 
of Hugh had been announced by four- 
and-twenty knights in golden armour, 
who commanded the emperor to revere 
the general of the Latin Christians, the 
brother of the king of kings.-* 

In some Oriental tale I have read the 
fable of a shepherd, who 


Pollcy of the 

Emperor Alexius W838 ruined by the ac- 
Comnenus = complishment of his own 
AD 1096 97 P 


wishes: he had prayed for 
water; the Gunyes were turned into 
his grounds, and lis flock and cottage 
Were swept away by the mundation. 
much was the fortune, or at least 
the apprehension, of the Greek Km- 
peror Alexius Comnenus, whose name 
has already appeared in this history, 
and whose conduct is so differently 
represented by his danghtcr Anne,3 and 


1 AvadaBousvos Gord Pauns THv vpueiy coi 
*‘Aylev [lirpou onuaiav (Alexiad, 1 x. p. 288 ) 

*°O Bacsads vrav Paciiioy, xal Sprunyos 
re Ppayyixnev erparsunatos dwavres, This 
Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of 
Vermandois ; but the patriot Ducange repeats 
with much complacency (Not. ad Alexiad. p 
852, 858 Dissert. xxvii sur Joinville, p. 315) 
the passages of Matthew Paris (a p. 1254) and 
Frojasard (vol. iv. p. 201), which style the king 
of France rex regum, and chef de tous les rois 
Chrétiens. 

3 Anna Comnena was born on the Ist of 
December, a.b. 1083, indiction vii. (Alexiad 1. 
vi. p. 166, 167). At thirteen, the time of the 
first crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps 
married to the younger Nicepherus Bryennius, 


* Hugh was taken at Durazzo and sent by 
land to Conatantinople. Wilken.—M. 


conspired against the life or honour of 
the French heroes, The promiscuous 
multitudes of Peter the Hermit weie 
savage beasts, alike destitute of human- 
ity and reason: nor was 1t possible for 
Alexius to prevent or deplore their 
cestruction, The troops of Godfrey 
and his peers were less contemptible, 
but not less suspicious, to the Greek 
emperor. Their motives might be pure 
and pious ; but he was equally alarmed 


‘by his knowledge of the ambitious 


Bohemond,* and his ignorance of the 
Transalpine chiefs: the courage of the 
French was blind and headstrong: they 
might be tempted by the luxury and 
wealth of Greece, and elated by the 
view and opinion of their invincible 
strength ; and Jerusalem might be for- 


whom she fondly styles téy speoy Kaivape 
(1 x p 295, 290) Some moderns have ium- 
aguned, that her enmity to Bohemond was the 
fruit of disappointed love In the transactions 
of Constantinople and Nice, her partial accounts 
(Alex 1 x,x1 p. 283 317) may be opposed to 
the partiality of the Latins, but in her sub- 
sequent exploits she is brief and ignorant. 

1 In their views of the character and con- 
duct of Alexius, Maimbourg has favoured the 
Catholic Franks, and Voltaire has been partial 
to the sch:smatic Greeks. The prejudice of o 
philosopher is less excusable than that of a 
Jesuit 


* Wilken quotes a remarkable passage of 
William of Malmesbury as to the secret mo- 
tives of Urban and of Bohemond in urging the 
crusade. Illud repositius propositum non ita 
vulgabatur, quod Boemund: constlio, pene 
totam Europam in Asiaticam expeditionem 
moveret, ut in tanto tumultu omnium provin- 
ciarum facile obwratis auxiliaribus, et Urbanus 
Romam et Boemundus Iilyricum et Macedo- 
niam pervaderent. Nam eas terras et quidquid 
preeterea a Dyrrachio usque ed Thessalonicam 
protenditur, Guiscardus pater, super Alexium 
acquisierat ; idcirco sllas Boemundus suo yuri 
competere clamitabat : inops hsereditatis Apulis, 
quam genitor Rogerio, minori filo delegaverat. 
Wilken, vol. ii. p. 313.—M. 
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gotten in the prospect of Constanti- 
nople. After a long march and painful 
abstinence, the ‘troops of Godfrey en- 
camped in the plains of Thrace; they 
heard with indignation, that their 
brother, the count of Vermandois, was 
imprisoned by the Greeks; and their 
reluctant duke was compelled to in- 
dulge them in some freedom of retalia- 
tion and rapine. They were appeased 
by the submission of Alexius: he pro- 
mised to supply their camp; and as 
they refused, in the midst of winter, to 
pass the Bosphorus, their quarters were 
assigned among the gardens and palaccs 
on the shores of that narrow sea. But 
an incurable jealousy still rankled im 
the minds of the two nations, who de- 
spised each other as slaves and barba- 
tians. Ignorance is the ground of 
suspicion, and suspicion was inflamed 
into daily provocations: prejudice is 
blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius is 
accused of a design to starve or assault 
the Latins in a dangerous post, on all 
sides encompassed with the waters.’ 
Godfrey sounded his trumpcts, burst 
the net, overspread the plain, and 1n- 
sulted the suburbs: but the gates of 
Constantinople were strongly fortified ; 
the ramparts were lined with archers ; 
and after a doubtful conflict, both 
paities listened to the voice of peace 
and reigion The gifts and promises 
of the emperor insensibly soothed the 
herce spirit of the western strangers ; 
as a Christian warrior, he rekindled 
their zeal for the prosecution of then 
holy enterprise, which he engaged to 
second with his troops and treasures. 
On the return of spring, Godfrey was 
persuaded to occupy a pleasant and 
plentiful camp in Asia; and no sooner 
had he passed the Bosphorus, than the 
Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore. The same policy 
was repeated with the succeeding chiefs, 
who were swayed by the example, and 


1 Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and 
the river Barbyses, which is deep in summer, 
and runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. 
Jts communication with Europe and Constanti- 
nople is by the stone bridge of the Blacherne, 
which in successive ages was restored by 
Justinian and Basil (Gyllius de Bosphoro 
Thracio, Liic 3. Ducange, C.P. Christiana, 
L iv. c. 2, p. 179). 
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weakoned by the departure, of their 
foremost companions, By his skill and 
diligence, Alexius prevented the union 
of any two of the confederate armies at 
the same moment under the walls of 
Constantinople; and before the feast of 
the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was 
left on the coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatencd 
Europe might deliver eccpia ote 
Asia, and repel the Turks homage of the 
from the neighbournng  ‘Tsaders 
shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont. 
The fur provinces from Nice to Antioch 
were the recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor ; and his ancient and 
perpetual claim still embraced the kinw- 
doms of Syria and Egypt. In his en- 
thusiasm, Alexius indulged, or affected, 
the ambitious hope of leading his new 
allies tu subveit the thiones of the 
East; but the calmer dictates of 1eason 
and temper dissuaded him from expos- 
ing his royal person to the faith of un- 
known and lawless barbarians. His 
prudence, or his pride, was content 
with extorting fiom the French prmecs 
an oath of homaye and fidelity, and u 
solemn promise, that they would either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic conyuests, 
as the humble and loyal vassals of the 
Roman empne. ‘Lhe independent 
spirit was fired at the mention of this 
foreign and voluntary servitude; they 
successively yielded to the dexterous 
application of gitts and flattery ; and 
the first proselytes became the most 
eloquent and effectual mussionaries to 
multiply the companions of their shame. 
The pride of Hugh of Vermandois was 
soothed by the honours of his captivity ; 
and in the brother of the French king, 
the example ot submission was preva- 
lent and weighty. In the mind of 
Godfrey of Bouillon every human con- 
sideration was subordinate to the glory 
ot God and the success of the crusade. 
He had firmly resisted the temptations 
of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged 
the attack and conquest of Constantin- 
ople. Alexius esteemed his virtues, 
deservedly named him the champion of 
the empire, and dignified his homage 
with the filial name and the rights of 
adoption? The hateful Bohemoud was 


1 There were two sorts of adoption, the one 
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received as a true and ancient ally ; 
and if the emperor reminded him of 
former hostilities, it was only to praise 
the valour that he had displayed, and 
the glory that he had acquired, in the 
fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son 
of Guiscard was lodged and entertained 
and served with Imperial pomp: one 
day, as he passed through the gallery 
of the palace, a door was carelessly left 
open to expose a pile of gold and silver, 
of silk and gems, of curious and costly 
furniture, that was heaped in seeming 
disorder, from the floor to the roof of 
the chamber, ‘‘ What conquests,” ex- 
claimed the ambitious miser, ‘‘ might 
not be achieved by the possession of 
such a treasure ?”—‘‘It is your own,” 
replied a Greek attendant, who watched 
the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, 
after some hesitation, condescended to 
accept this magnificent present. The 
Norman was flattered by the assurance 
of an independent principality and 
Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his 
daring demand of the office of great 
domestic, or general of the East. The 
two Roberts, the son of the conqucror 
of Enyland, and the kimsman of three 
queens,- bowed in their turn before the 
Byzantine throne. <A private letter of 
Stephen of Chartres attests his admiza- 
tion of the emperor, the most excellent 
and liberal of men, who taught him to 
believe that he was a favourite, and 
promised to educate and estabhsh luis 
youngestson. In his southern province, 
the count of St. Giles and Tholouse 
faintly recognised the supremacy of the 
king of France, a prince of a foreign 
nation and language. At the head of a 
hundred thousand men, he declared 
that he was the soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greek might 
be satisfied with an equal treaty of 
alliance and friendslup. His obstinate 
resistance enhanced the value and the 
price of his submission ; and he shone, 


dy arms, the other by intioducing the son be- 
tween the shirt and skin of his father. Ducange 
(sur Joinville, Diss. xxii. p. 270), supposes 
Godfrey's adoption to have been of the latter 
sort. 

2 After his return, Robert of Flanders be- 
came the man of the king of England, for a 
pension of four hundred marks. See the first 
act in Rymer's Fudera. 
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says the Princess Anne, among the 
barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars 
of heaven. His disgust of the noise 
and insolence of the French, his sus- 
picions of the designs of Bohemond, the 
emperor imparted to his faithful Ray- 
mond; and that aged statesman might 
clearly discern, that however false in 
friendship, he was sincere in his 
enmity.? The spirit of chivalry was 
last subdued in the person of Tancred ; 
and none could deem themselves dis- 
honoured by the imitation of that gallant 
knight. He disdained the gold and 
flattery of the Greek monarch ; assaulted 
in his presence an insolent patrician ; 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a private 
soldier ; and yielded with a sigh to the 
authority of Bohemond and the interest 
of the Christian cause. The best and 
most ostensible reason was the 1mpos- 
sibility of passing the sea and accoin- 
plshing their vow, without the licence 
and the vessels of Alexius; but they 
cherished a secret hope, that as soon as 
they trod the continent of Asia, their 
swoids would obliterate their shame, 
and <lissolve the engagement, which on 
his side might not be very faithfully 
performed, The ceremony of their 
homage was gtateful to a people who 
had long since considered pride as the 
substitute of power. High on his 
throne, the emperor sat mute and im- 
movable: his majesty was adored by 
the Latin princes ; and they submitted 
to kiss either his feet or his knees, an 
indignity which their own writers aie 
ashamed to confess, and unable to 
deny.? 

Private or public interest suppressed 
the murmurs of the dukes gayotence of the 
and counts; buta French = Franks 
baron (he 18 supposed to be Robert of 
Paris)? presumed to ascend the throne, 


1 Sensit vetus regnandi, falsos in amore, odia 
non fingere. Tacit. v) 44. 

2 The proud historians of the crusades slide 
and stumble over this humihating step. Yet, 
since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as 
he sat motionless on his throne, 1t 18 clear that 
they must have kissed either his feet or 
knees. It 1s only singular, that Anna should 
not have amply supplied the silence or am- 
biguity of the Latins The abasement of their 
princes would have added a fine chapter to the 
Ceremoniale Aulw Byzantine. 

' He called himself Spayyos xdéapes ray 
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and to place himself by the side of 
Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin 
provoked him to exclaim, in his barbar- 
ous idiom, ‘“ Who is this rustic, that 
keeps his seat, while so many valiant 
captains are standing round him?” 
The emperor maintained his silence, 
dissembled his indignation, and ques- 
tioned his interpreter concerning the 
meaning of the words, which he partly 
suspected from the universal language 
of gesture and countenance. Before 
the departure of the pilgrims, he en- 
deavoured to learn the name and con- 
dition of the audacious haron. ‘I am 
« Frenchman,” replied Robert, ‘‘of the 
purest and most ancient nobility of my 
countiy. All that I know is, that there 
1s a church in my neighbourhood, the 
resort of those who are desirous of ap- 
proving their valour in single combat. 
Till an enemy appears, they address 
their prayers to God and his saints. 
That church I have frequently visited, 
but never have I found an antagonist 
who dared to accept my defiance.” 
Alexius disnussed the challenge. with 
some prudent advice tor his conduct in 
the Turkish warfare ; and history re- 
peats with pleasure this lively example 
of the manners of his age and country. 
The conquest of Asia was undertaken 
and achieved by Alex- 


Their review, 
andnumbers, ander, with thirty-five 
AD 1087) = =thonusand Macedomans 


and Greeks ;* and his best hope was in 


ivyivey (Alexius,1 x p 301) Whata title of 
awoblesse of the eleventh century, 1f any one could 
now prove his inheritance! Anna relates, with 
visible pleasure, that the swelling Barbarian, 
Aarives rerufasves, was killed, or wounded, 
after fighting 1n the front of the battle of Dory- 
leum (1 x1 p. 317). This circumstance may 
justify the suspicion of Ducange (Not p 362), 
that he was no other than Robert of Paris, of 
the district most peculiarly styled the Duchy or 
Island of France (L’Jsle de France). 

1 With the same penetration, Ducange dis- 
covers his church to be that of St. Drausus, or 
Drosin, of Soissons, quem duello dimicaturi 
solent invocare : pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus 
(his tomb) pernoctant invictos reddit, ut et de 
Burgundia et Italia tali necessitate confugiatur 
adeum. Joan. Sariberiensis, epist 139. 

= There is some diversity on the numbers of 
his army; but no authority can be compared 
with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot (see 
Usher's Annales, p 152). 
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the strength and discipline of his 
phalanx of infantry. The principal 
force of the crusaders consisted in their 
cavalry; and when that force was 
mustered in the plains of Bithynia, the 
knights and their martial attendants on 
horseback amounted to one hundred 
thousand fighting men, completely 
armed with the helmet and coat of 
mail. The value of these soldiers de- 
served a strict and authentic account ; 
and the flower of European chivalry 
might furnish, in ao first effort, this 
formidable body of heavy horse. A. 
part of the infantry mht be enrolled 
for the service of scouts, pioneers, and 
archers; but the promiscuous crowd 
were lost in their own disorder ; and 
we depend not on the eyes or know- 
ledge, but on the belicf and fancy, of 
a chaplain of Count Baldwin,' in the 
estimate of six hundred thousand pil- 
grims able to bear arms, besides the 
priests and monks, the women and 
children, of the Latin camp. The 
reader starts; and before he is re- 
covered from his surprise, I shall add, 
on the same testiinony, that if all who 
took the cross had accomplished their 
vow, above siX MILLIONS would have 
migrated from Europe to Asia. Under 
this oppression of fuith, 1 derive some 
relief fium a more sagacious and think- 
ing writer,- who, after the same review 
of the cavalry, accuses the credulity of 
the priest of Chartres, and even doubts 
whether the Cisalpene regions (m the 
geography of a Frenchman) were sutti- 
cient to produce and pour forth such 
incredible multitudes. The coolest 
scepticism will remember, that of these 
religious volunteers great nutnbers 
never beheld Constantinople and Nice. 
Of enthusiasm the influence is mregular 
and transient: many were detained at 
home by reason or cowardice, by 


1 Fulcher Carnotensis, p 387 He enumerates 
nineteen nations of different names and 
languages (p. 389); but I do not clearly ap- 
prehend his difference between the Franc: and 
Galli, Ital: and Apuh. Elsewhere (p 385) he 
contemptuously brands the deserters. 

2 Guibert, p. 556. Yet even his gentle 
opposition implies an immense multitude By 
Urban II. in the fervour of his zeal, it is only 
rated at 300,000 pilgrims (epist. xvi. Concil. 
tom. xii. p. 731). 
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poverty or weakness; and many were 
repulsed by the obstacles of the way, 
the more insuperable as they were un- 
foreseen, to these ignorant fanatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and 
Bulgaria were whitened with their 
bones: their vanguard were cut in 
pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the 
loss of the first adventure, by the 
sword, or climate, or fatigue, has 
already been stated at three hundred 
thousand men. Yet the myriads that 
survived, that marched, that pressed 
forwards on the holy pilgrimage, were 
a subject of astonishment to themselves 
and to the Greeks. The copious energy 
of her language sinks under the efforts 
of the Princess Anne:' the images of 
locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the 
sands of the sea, or the stars of heaven, 
imperfectly represent what she had 
seen and heard; and the daughter of 
Alexius exclaims, that Europe was 
loosened from its foundations, and 
hurled against Asia. The ancicnt 
hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under 
the same doubt of a vague and indefinite 
magnitude; but I am inclined to he- 
lieve, that a larger number hus never 
been contained within the lines of a 
single camp, than at the siege of Nice, 
the first operation of the Latin princes. 
Their motives, their characters, and 
their arins, have been already displayed. 
Of their troops, the most numerous 
portion were natives of France: the 
Low Countries, the banks of the Rhine, 
and Apulia, sent a powerful reinforce- 
ment: some bands of adventurers were 
drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and 
England ;° and from the distant bogs 


? Alexias, lL x. p. 283, 305. Her fastidious 
delicacy complains of their strange and inartic- 
ulate names, and indeed there is scarcely one 
that she has not contrived to disfigure with the 
proud ignorance, so dear and familiar to a 
polished people I shall select only one ex- 
ample, Sangeles, for the count of St Giles. 


2 William of Malmsbury (who wrote about 
the year 1180) has inserted in his history 
(l. iv. pe 180-154) a narrative of the first 
crusade : but I wish that, instead of listening 
to the tenue murmur which had passed the 
British ocean (p. 148), he had confined himself 
to the numbers, families, and adventures of his 
countrymen. I find in Dugdale, that an 
English Norman, Stephen, earl of Albemarle 
and Holdernesse, led the rear guard with 
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and mountains of Ireland or Scotland* | 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, 
ferocious at home but unwarlike abroad. 
Had not superstition condemned the 
sacrilegious prudence of depriving the 
poorest or weakest Christian of the 
merit of the pilgrimage, the useless 
crowd, with mouths but without hands, 
might have been stationed in the Greek 
empire, till their companions hal 
opened and secured the way of the 
Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, 
who passed the Bosphorus, was per- 
mitted to visit the holy sepulchre. 
| Their northern constitution wasscorched 
by the rays, and infected by the 
vapours, of a Syrian sun. They con- 
sumed, with heedless prodigality, their 
stores of water and provision: their 
numbers exhausted the inland country: 
the sca was remote, the Greeks were 
unfriendly, and the Christians of every 
sect fled before the voracious and cruel 
rapine of their brethren. In the dire 
necessity of famine, they sometimes 
roasted and devoured the flesh of their 
infant or adult captives. Among the 
Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of 
Europe were rendered more odious by 
the name and reputation of cannibals: 
the spies, who introduced themselves 
into the kitchen of Bohemond, were 
shown several human bodies turning on 
the spit; and the arttul Norman en- 
couraged a report, which imcreased at 
the same time the abhorrence and the 
terror of the infidels.? 

I have expatiated with pleasure on 
the first steps of the crusaders, as 
they paint the manners and character 


Duke Robert, at the battle of Antioch (Baron- 
age, parti. p 61). 

2 Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alas 
imbellium cuneos (Guibert, p 471) the crus 
untectum, and hispida chlamys, may suit the 
Highlanders ; but the finibus uliginosis, miy 
rather apply to the Irish bogs. William of 
Malmsbury expressly mentions the Welsh and 
Scots, &c., (1 iv. p 183) who quitted, the 
former venationem saltuum, the latter familar- 
itatem pulicum. 

2 This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more 
frequently an artifice or a lie, may be found in 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. x. p. 288), Guibert 
(p 646), Radulph. (Cadom. c. 97). The strata- 
gem ig related by the author of the Gesta 
Francorum, the monk Robert Baldric, and 
Raymond des Agiles, in the siege and famine of 
Antioch. 
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of Europe: but I shall abridge the 
Siege of Nice, _ tedious and uniform narra- 
AD 109%. .ive of their blind achieve- 
ments, which were performed by 
strength and are described by ignorance. 
From their first station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced 
in successive divisions ; passed the con- 
tracted limit of the Greek empire; 
opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced, by the siege of his capital, 
their pious warfare against the Turkish 
sultan. His kingdom of Roum ex 
tended from the Hellespont to the con- 
‘fines of Syria, and barred the pilgrimage 
of Jerusalem: his name was Kalidge- 
Arslan, or Soliman,' of the race of 
Seljuk, and son of the first conqueror ; 
and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks considered as their own, he de- 
served the praise of his enemies, by 
whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the 
torrent, he deposited his family and 
treasure in Nice ; retired to the moun- 
tains with fifty thousand horse; and 
twice descended to assault the camps or 
quarters of the Christian besiegers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of 
above six miles, The lofty and solid 
walls of Nice were covered by a deep 
ditch, and flanked by three hundred 
and seventy towers; and on the verge 
of Christendom, the Moslems were 
trained in arms, and inflamed by re- 
ligion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and 
prosecuted their attacks without corres- 
pondence or subordination : emulation 
prompted their valour ; but their valour 
was sullied by cruelty, and their emula- 
tion degenerated into envy and civil 
discord. In the siege of Nice, the arts 
and engines of antiquity were employed 
by the Latins; the mie and the 
battering-ram, the tortoise, and the 


1 His Mussulman appellation of Soliman is 
used by the Latins, and his character is highly 
embellished by Tasso His Turkish name of 
Kilidge-Arslan (a H 480-500, AD. 1192-1206 
See De Guignes’s Tables, tom. i p 245) is em- 
ployed by the Orientals, and with some corrup- 
tion by the Greeks; but little more than his 
name can be found in the Mohammedan writers, 
who are dry and sulky on the subject of the first 
crusade (De Guignes, tom, ili. p. ii. p. 10-30).* 


* See note, page 27. Soliman and Kilidge- 
Arslan were father and son.—M. 
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belfrey or movable turret, artificial 
fire, and the catapulé and balist, the 
sling, and the cross-bow for the casting 
of stones and darts.’ In the space of 
seven weeks much labour and blood 
were expended, and some progress, 
especially by Count Raymond, was 
made on the side of the besiegers. But 
the Turks could protract their resistance 
and secure their escape, as long as they 
were masters of the lake? Ascanius, 
which stretches several miles to the 
westward of the city. The means of 
conquest were supplied by the prudence 
and industry of Alexius; a great 
number of boats was transported on 
sledges from the sea to the lake; thev 
were filled with the most dexterons of 
his archers; the flight of the sultana 
was intercepted ; Nice was invested by 
land and water; and a Greck emissary 
persuaded the inhabitants to accept his 
master’s protection, and to save them- 
selves, by a timely surrender, from the 
rage of the savages of Europe. In the 
moment of victory, or at least of hope, 
the crusaders, thirsting for blood and 
plunder, were awed by the Imperial 
banner that streamed from the citadel ;* 
and Alexius guarded with jealous 
vigilance this important conquest. The 
murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by 
honour or interest ; and after an halt of 
nine days, they directed their march 
towards Phrygia under the guidance ot 
a Greek general, whom they suspected 
of a secret connivance with the sultan. 
The consort and the principal servants 
of Soliman had been honourably re- 
stored without ransom; and the em- 
peror’s generosity to the muscreants } 


1 On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of 
the middle ages, see Muratori (Antiquitat. 
Italize, tom. 11. dissert xxvi. p. 452-524) The 
belficdus, from whence our belfrey, was the 
movable tower of the ancients (Ducange, tom 
i p 608) 

é I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance 
between the siege and lake of Nice, with the 
operations of Hernan Cortez before Mexico 
See Dr Robertson, Hist of America, 1 v 

3 Mécreant, a word invented by the French 
crusaders, and confined in that language to its 
primitive sense. It should seem, that the zeal 
of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they 
branded every unbeliever as arascal, A similar 


* Anna Comnena calls it Spaua rns rapade- 
710 50—M. 
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was interpreted as treason to the Chris- 
tian cause, 
Soliman was rather provoked than 
Battle of ‘dismayed by the loss of 
Doryieum. hiscapital: headmonished 
A.D. 1097. his subjects and allies of 
this strange invasion of the Western 
barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed 
the call of loyalty or religion; the 
Turk-man hordes encamped round his 
standard; and his whole force is 
loosely stated by the Christians at two 
hundred, or even three hundred and 
sixty, thousand horse. Yet he patiently 
waited till they had left behind them 
the sea and the Greek frontier ; and 
hovering on the flanks, observed their 
careless and confident progress in two 
columns beyond the view of each other. 
Some miles before they could reach 
Doryleum in Phrygia, the left, and 
least numerous, division was surprised, 
and attacked, and almost oppressed, by 
the Turkish cavalry." The heat of the 
weather, the clouds of arrows, and the 
barbarous onsct, overwhelmed the 
crusaders; they lost their order and 
confidence, and the fainting fight was 
sustained by the personal valour, rathor 
than by the military conduct, of Bohe- 
mond, Tancred, and Robert of Nor- 
mandy. They were 1evived by the 
welcome banners of Duke Godfrey, who 
flew to their succour with the count of 
Vermandois, and sixty thousand horse ; 
and was followed by Raymond otf 
Tholouse, the bishop of Puy, and the 
remainder of the sacred army. With- 
out a moment’s pause, they formed in 
new order, and advanced to a second 
battle. They were received with equal 
resolution ; and in their common dis- 
dain for the unwarlike people of Greece 
and Asia, it was confessed on both 
sides, that the Turks and the Franks 
were the only nations entitled to the 
appellation of soldiers? Their en- 


prejudice still lurks in the minds of many who 
think themselves Christians 

1 Baronius has produced a very doubtful 
letter to his brother Roger (a.p 1098, No 15). 
The enemies consisted of Medes, Persians, 
Chaldeans: beitso The first attack was cum 
nostro incommodo ; true and tender. But why 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh brothers ? 
Tancred is styled fllus; of whom? certainly 
not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. 

2 Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum 
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counter was varied, and balanced by 
the contrast of arms and discipline; of 
the direct charge, and wheeling evelu- 
tions; of the couched lance, and the 
brandished javelin ; of a weighty broad- 
sword, and a crooked sabre; of cum- 
brous armour, and thin flowing robes ; 
and of the long Tartar bow, and the 
arbalist or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, 
yet unknown to the Orientals.‘ As 
long as the horses were fresh, and the 
quivers full, Soliman maintained the 
advantage of the day ; and four thou- 
sand Christians were pierced by the 
Turkish arrows. In the evening, swift- 
ness yielded to strength: on either 
side the numbers were equal, or at 
least as great as any ground could hold, 
or any generals could manage; but in 
turning the hills, the last division of 
Raymond and his provincrals was led, 
perhaps without design, on the rear of 
an exhausted enemy ; and the long con- 
test was determined. Besides a name- 
less and unaccounted multitude, three 
thousand Pagan knights were slain in 
the battle and pursuit; the camp of 
Soliman was pillaged; and in the 
variety of precious spoul, the curiosity of 
the Latins was amused with foreign 
arms and apparel, and the new aspect. 
of dromedaries and camels. The im- 
portance of the victory was proved by 
the hasty retreat of the sultan: reserv- 
ing ten thousand guards of the relics of 
his army, Soliman evacuated the king- 
dom of Roum, and hastened to implore 
the aid, and kindle the resentment, of 
his Eastern brethren. In a march of 
five hundred miles, the march through 

crusaders traversed the *he Lesser Asta 

Lesser Asia, through a wasted land and 
deserted towns, without finding either 
a friend or anenemy. The geographer ? 


generatione, et quia nullus homo naturaliter 
debet esse miles nis: Franci et Turci (Gesta 
Francorum, p. 7). Thesame community of 
blood and valour is attested by archbishop 
Baldric (p 99). 

1 Balista, Balestia, Arbalestre. See Muratori, 
Antiq tom. ii. p 517-524 Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin. tom i. p. 531, 582 In the time of Anna 
Comnena, this weapon, which she describes 
under the name of fzangra, was unknown in the 
East (1.x. p 291). By an humane inconsistency, 
the pope strove to prohibit it in Christian wars. 

2 The curious reader omy compare the classic 
learning of Cellarius and the geographical 
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may trace the position of Doryleum, 
Antioch of Pisidia, Icommum, Archelais, 
and Germanicia, and may compare those 
classic appellatiuns with the modern 
names of Eskishehr the old city, 
Akshehr the white city, Cogm, Erekli, 
and Marash. <As the pilgiims passed 
over a desert, where a draught of water 
is exchanged for silver, they were 
tormented by intole: able thirst ; and on 
the banks of the {nst rivulet, their 
haste and intemperance were still more 
pernicious to the disorderly throng 
They climbed with toil and danger the 
steep and slippery sides of Mount 
Taurus. many of the soldiers cast away 
then arms to secume then fvotsteps ; 
and had not terror preceded then van, 
the long and trembling file night have 
been driven down the precipice by an 
handful of resolute enemes Two ot 
then most respectable chiefs, the duke 
of Lorrame and the count of Theolouse, 
were carned in litters Raymond was 
raised, as 16 18 said by miracle, from an 
hopeless malady, and Godtiey Lui 
becn torn by a bear, as he pursued th et 
rough and perilous chase in the moun- 
tains of Pistdia 

To improve the general coustet nation, 


Baldwin founds 


terprise of his rival.t He was called to 
the assistance of a Greek or Armeman 
tyrant, who had been suffered under 
the Turkish yoke to reign over the 
Chiistians of Edessa. Baldwin ac- 
cepted the charactor of his son and 
champion; but no sooner was he intro- 
duced into the city, than he inflamed 
the people to the massacte of his father, 
occupied the throne and treasure, ex- 
tended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, 
and founded the first principality of 
the Franks or Lating, which subsisted 
lifty-four years beyond the uphrates.- 
Before the Fianks could enter Syria, 
the summer, and even the siege of Antioch, 
autumn, were completely 4D 1097 2098 
wastud; the siege of Antioch, or the 
separation and repose of the army dur- 
lag the winter season, was strongly de- 
bated ano them councils the love of 
arms and the holy sepulchre urged than 
to advance ; and reason perhaps was on 
the side of resolution, since every how 
of ddlay abates the tame and force of 
the mvader and multiphes'the resgurces 
of defensive War Phe capital of Syria 
was protected by the river Orontes ; 
and the eon dinlge,® of mine arches, 


the cousin of Bohemond | denves its name from the massy gates 


the prinuipahty and the brother of God- | of the two towers which are constr ted 


of Ede:sga, 
AD 10)7-1151 


respective squadrons of five, and ot 
seven, hundred hinghts 
ranina rapid career the hills and sea- 
coast of Cilia, from Coum to the 
Syrian gates, the Norman standard 
was first planted on the walls of Tarsus 
and Malmistra; but the proud injustice 
of Buldwin at length provoked the 
patient and generous Itahan, and they 
turned their consecrated swords against 
cach other in a private and profane 
quatrel, Honour was the motive, and 
fame the reward, of Tancred , but 
fortune smiled on the more selfish en- 


science of D’Anville Wilham of Tyre 14 the 
unly historian of the crusades who has ans 
knowledge of antiquity, and M Utter trod 
almost 1n the footsteps of the Franks from 
Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage en Turyule 
et en Perse, tom i. p 35-88) * 


* The journey of Col. Macdonald Kinnetr 1n 


frey were detached from fat cither ond 
the mam auny with then, the sword of the duke of Normandy , 


| 


{ 
t 


They were opencd by 


his victory gave entrance to thice 


They over- | hundred thousand crusuders, an aeeount 


Which may allow some seope for losscs 
and desertion, but which clearly detects 
much exaggeration in the revicw of 
Nice. In the description of Antioch, 


1 This detached conquest of Edessa is best 
represented by Fulchertus Carnutensis, o1 of 
Chartres Qn the collections of Bongarsius, 
Duchesne, and Martenne), the valiant chaplain 
of Count Baldwin (Kaprit des Croisades, fom 1 
p 13,14) Inthe disputes of that prince with 
Tanered, his partislity is encountered by the 
partiality of Radulphus Cadomensis, the soldier 
and historian of the gallant marquis. 

2 see de Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom 1 
p 456 

3 For Antioch, see Porocke (Description ot 
the Kast, vol 1 op 1 p 1s 19°), Otter (Vos ist 
en Turqwe, &c tom i p sl, dc), the Turkish 
geographer (in Otters notes), the Index € vo 
graphicus of schultens (ad caleem Bohadin 


* This bridge was over the Hiri, not the 


Asia Minor throws considerable lint on the Orontes, at a dixtance of three leagues from 


geography of this march of the crusaders —M 
VOL, Il 


See Wilken, vol 1 p 172 re 
aie 


Antioch 
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itis not easy to define a middle term 
between her ancient magnificence, under 
the successors of Alexander and Augus- 
tus, and the modern aspect of Turkish 
desolation, The Tetrapolis, or four 
cities, if they retained their name and 
position, must have left a large vacuity 
in a circumference of twelve miles; and 
that measure, as well as the number of 
four hundred towers, are not perfectly 
consistent with the five gates, so often 
mentioned in the history of the siege- 
¥et Antioch must have still flourished 
ag a great and populous capital. At 
the head of the Turkish omirs, Bag- 
hisian, a veteran chief, commanded in 
the place; his garrison was composed 
of six or seven thousand horse and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot; one 
hundred thousand Moslems are said to 
have fallen by the sword; and their 
numbers were probably inferior to the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who 
had been no more than fourteen years 
the slaves of the house of Seljuk. 
From the remains of a solid and stately 
wall, it appears to have arisen to the 
height of tlireescore teet in the valleys ; 
and wherever less art and labour had 
been applied, the ground was supposed 
to be defended by the river, the morass, 
and the inountains. Notwithstanding 
these fortifications, the city had been 
repeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks: so 
large a circuit must have yielded many 
pervious points of attack; and in a 
siege that was formed about the middle 
of October, tl.e vigour of the executiou 
could alone justify the boldness of the 
attempt. Whatever strength and valour 
could perform in the field was abund- 
antly discharged by the champions of 
the cross ; in the frequent occasions of 
sallies, of forage, of the attack and de- 
fence of convoys, they were often vic- 
torious ; and we can only complain that 
their exploits are sometimes enlarged 
beyond the scale of probability and 
truth. The sword of Godfrey ' divided 


Vit, Saladin.), and Abulfeda (Tabula Syris, 
p. 115 116, vers. Reiske.). 

1 Ensem elevat, eumque 4 sinistr& parte 
ecapularum, tanta virtute intorsit, ut quod 
pectus medium disjunxit spinam et vitalia in- 
terrupit ; et sic lubricus ensis super crus dex” 
trum integer exivit; sioque caput integrum 
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a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch, 
and one half of the infidel fell to the 
ground, while the other was transported 
by his horse to the city gate. As 
Robert of Normandy rode against his 
antagonist, ‘‘I devote thy head,” he 
piously exclaimed, ‘‘to the demons of 
hell;” and that head was instantly 
cloven to the breast by the resistless 
stroke of his descending falchion. But 
the reality or the report of such gigantic 
prowess? must have taught the Moslems 
to keep within their walls; and against 
those walls of earth or stone, the sword 
and the lance were unavailing weapons, 
In the slow and successive labours of a 
siege, the crusaders were supine and 
ignorant, without skill to contrive, or 
money to purchase, or industry to use, 
the artificial engines and implements of 
assault. In the conquest of Nice, they 
had been powerfully assisted by the 
wealth and knowledge of the Greek 
emperor ; his absence was poorly sup- 
plied by some Genoese and Pisan vessels 
that were attracted by religion or trade 
to the coast of Syria; the stores were 
scanty, the return precarious, and the 
communication difficult and dangerous. 
Indolence or weakness had prevented 
the Franks froin investing the cntire 
circuit; and the perpetual freedom of 
two gates relieved the wants and re- 
cruited the garrison of the city. At 
the end of seven months, after the ruin 
of thoir cavalry, and an enormous loss 
by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the 
progress of the crusaders was imper- 
ceptible and their success remote, if 
the Latin Ulysses, the artful and am- 
bitious Bohemond, had not employed 
the arms of cunning and deceit. The 
Christians of Antioch were numerous 
and discontented ; Phirouz, a Syrian 
cum dextra parte corporis immersit gurgite, 
partemque que equo preesidebat remisit civitati 
(Robert. Mon. p. 50) Cujus ense trajectus, 
Turcus duo factus est Turci: ut inferior alter 
in urbem equitaret, alter arcirvenens in flumine 
nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53, p. 804). Yet 
he justifies the deed by the stupendis viribus of 
Godfrey ; and William of Tyre covers it by 
obstupuit populus facti novitate ... . mira- 


bilis (7. v. c. 6, p. 701). Yet it must not have 
appeared incredible to the knights of that 


age. 

1 See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and 
the modest Tancred, who imposed silence on 
his squire (Radulph. Cadom. c. 58), 
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renegado, had acquired the favour of 
the emir and the command of three 
towers ; and the merit of his repentance 
disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to 
himself, the foul design of perfidy and 
treason. A secret correspondence, for 
their mutual interest, was soon estab- 
lished between Phirouz and the prince 
of Tarento ; and Bohemond declared in 
the council of the chiefs that he could 
deliver the city into their hands.* But 
he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch 
as the reward of his service; and the 
proposal which had been rejected by 
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natural allies I shall proceed to con- 
sider : the human causes of the victory 
of Antioch were the fearless despair of 
the Franks, and the surprise, the dis- 
cord, perhaps the errors, of their un- 
skilful and presumptuous adversaries. 
The battle is described with as much 
disorder as it was fought; but we may 
observe the tent of Kerboga, a movable 
and spacious palace, enriched with the 
luxury of Asia, and capable of holding 
above two thousand persons; we may 
distinguish his three thousand guards, 
who were cased, the horses as well as 


the envy, was at length extorted from | the men, in complete steel. 


the distress, of his equals. The noc- 
turnal surprise was executed by the 
French and Norman princes, who as- 
cended in person the scaling-ladders 
that were thrown from the walls; their 
new proselyte, after the murder of his 
too scrupulous brother, embraced and 
introduced the servants of Christ; the 
army rushed through the gates, and the 
Moslems soon found that, although 
mercy was hopeless, resistance was 1m- 
potent. But the citadel still refuscJd to 
surrender ; and the victors themselves 
were speedily encompassed and besieged 
by the innumerable forces of Kerboga, 
prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight 
Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliver 
ance of Antioch. Five-and-twenty days 
the Christians spent on the verge of de- 
struction ; and the proud lieutenant of 
the caliph and the sultan left them only 
the choice of servitude or death.’ In 
Victory ofthe this extremmty they col- 
Crusadera, lectcd the relics of their 
AD 109% = strength, sallied from the 
town, and in a single memorable day 
annihilated or dispersed the host of 
Turks and Arabians, which they might 
safely report to have consisted of six 
hundred thousand men.? Their super- 


1 After mentioning the distress and humble 
petition of the Franks, Abulpharagius adds the 
haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga; “‘ Non 
evasuri estis nisi per gladium ” (Dynast. p. 242) 

* In describing the host of Kerboga, most of 
the Latin historians, the author of the Gesta 
(p. 17) Robert Monachus (p. 56), Baldric (p. 111), 


* See the interesting extract from Kemaled- 


din’s History of Aleppo in Wilken, preface to | p 


vol. ii. p 36. Phirouz, or Az-zerrad, the breast- 
plate maker, had been pillaged and put to the 
torture by Bagi-Sejan, the prince of Antioch 
—M 





In the eventual period of the sieve 
and defence of Antioch, mse ramine 
the crusaders were alter- and distress at 
nately exalted by victory  ‘42Hech 
or sunk in despair ; either swelled with 
plenty or emaciated with hunger. <A 
speculative reasoner might suppose, 
that their faith had a strong and serious 
influence on their practice; and that 
the soldiers of the cross, the deliverers 
of the holy sepulchre, prepared thomn- 
selves by a sober and virtuous life for 
the daily contemplation of martyrdom. 
Uxperience blows away this charitable 
Ulusion ; and seldom does the history ot 
profane war display such scenes of in- 
temperance and prostitution as were 
exhibited under the walls of Antioch. 
The grove of Daphne no _ longer 
flourished ; but the Syrian air was still 
unpregnated with the same vices; the 


,Christians were seduced by every 
| temptation‘ that nature either prompts 


or reprobates; the authority of the 
chiefs was despised; and sermons and 
edicts were alike fruitless against those 
scaudalous «lisorders, not less pernicious 
to mulitary discipline, than repugnant 


Fulcherius Carnotensis (p. 392), (tuibert (p 512), 
William of Tyre (1 vi c 3, p 714), Bernard 
Thesaurarius (c 39 p 695), are content with the 
vague expressions of infinita multitudo, immen- 
sum agmen, innumere copie or gentes, which 


correspond with the «6rd dvapidpen rw yiduddov 
of Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1 x1. p 318-320) 
The numbers of the Turks are fixed by Alber 
Aquensis at 200,000 (1. iv.c 10 p 242), and by 
Radulphus Cadomensis at 400,000 horse (c. 72, 
. 309). 

1 See the tragic and scandalous fate of an 
archdeacon of royal birth, who was slain by the 
Turks as he reposed in an orchard, playing at 
dice with a Syrian concubine. 
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to evangelic purity. In the first days 
of the siege and the possession of 
Antioch, the Franks consumed with 
wanton and thoughtless prodigality the 
frugal subsistence of weeks and months: 
the desolate country no longer yielded 
a supply ; and from that country they 
were at length excluded by the arms of 
the besieging Turks. Disease, the 
faithful companion of want, was en- 
venomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and 
the close imprisonment of multitudes. 
The pictures of famine and pestilence 
are always the same, and always dis- 
gustful; and our imagination may sug- 
gest the nature of their sufferings and 
their resources. The remains of trea- 
sure or spoil were eagerly lavished in 
the purchase of the vilest nourishment ; 
and dreadful must have been the 
calamities of the poor, since, after pay- 
ing three marks of silver for a goat, and 
fifteen for a lean camel,’ the count of 
Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, 
and Duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. 
Sixty thousand horse had been reviewed 
in the camp: before the end of the 
siege they were diminished to two thou- 
sand, and scarcely two hundred fit for 
service could be mustered on the day of 
battle. Weakness of body and terror 
of mind extinguished the ardent enthu- 
siasm of the pilgrims; and every mo- 
tive of honour and religion was sub- 
dued by the desire of life? Among the 
chiefs, three heroes may be found with- 
out fear or reproach: Godfrey of 
Bouillon was supported by his mag- 
nanimous piety; Bohemond by am- 
bition and interest; and Tancred de. 
clared, in the true spint of chivalry, 
that as long as he was at the head of 


1 The value of an ox rose from five solidi 
(fifteen shillings) at Christmas to two marks 
(four pounds), and afterwards much higher: 
a kid or lamb, from one shilling to eighteen of 
our present money: in the second famine, a 
loaf of bread, or the head of an animal, sold for 
a piece of gold. More examples might be pro- 
duced; but it is the ordinary, not the extra- 
ordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the 
philosopher. 

2 Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; 
quia, deleta de libro vite, presenti operi non 
sunt inserenda (Will. Tyr. 1. vi c. 5. p. 715.). 
Guibert (p. 518, 523), attempts to excuse Hugh 
the Great, and even Stephen of Chartres. 
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forty knights, he would never relin- 
quish the enterprise of Palestine. But 
the count of Tholouse and Provence was 
suspected of a voluntary indisposition : 
the duke of Normandy was recalled 
from the sea-shore by the censures of 
the church ; Hugh the Great, though 
he led the vanguard of the battle, em- 
braced an ambiguous opportunity of re- 
turning to France ; and Stephen count 
of Chartres basely deserted the stan- 
dard which he bore, and the council in 
which he presided. The soldiers were 
discouraged by the flight of William 
viscount of Melun, surnamed the Car- 
penter, from the weighty strokes of his 
axe; and the saints were scandalised 
by the fall* of Peter the hermit, who, 
after arming Europe against Asia, at- 
tempted to escape from the penance of 
a necessary fast. Of the multitude of 
recreant warriors, the names (says an 
historian) are blotted from the book of 
life ; and the opprobrious epithet of the 
rope-dancers was applied to the de- 
serters who dropped in the might from 
the walls of Antioch. The Emperor 
Alexius,' who seemed to advance to the 
succour of the Latins, was dismayed by 
the assurance of their hopeless con- 
dition. They expected their fate in 
silent despair; oaths and punishments 
were tried without effect ; and to rouse 
the soldiers to the defence of the walls, 
it was found necessary to set fire to 
their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory, they 
were indebted to thesame Legend of the 
fanaticism which had led oly Lance 
them to the brmmk of rum. In sucha 
cause, and in such an army, visions, 
prophecies, and mnacles, were frequent 
and familiar. In the distress of Anti- 
och, they were repeated with unusual 
energy and success: St. Ambrose had 
assured a pious ecclesiastic, that two 
years of trial must precede the season 
of deliverance and grace ; the deserters 
were stopped by the presence and re- 


1 See the progress of the crusade, the retreat 
of Alexius, the victory of Antioch, and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 317- 
327. Anna was so prone to exaggeration, that 
she magnifies the exploits of the Latins 

* Peter fell during the siege : he went after- 
wards on an embassy to Kerboga. Wilken, 
vol, i. p. 217.—M. 
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proaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promised o arise and combat with 
their brethren ; the Virgin had obtained 
the pardon of their sins ; and their con- 
fidence was revived by a visible sign, 
the seasonable and splendid discovery 
of the HOLY LANCE. The policy of their 
chiefs has on this occasion been ad- 
mired, and might surely be excused ; 
but a pious fraud is scldom produced 
by the cool conspiracy of many persons; 
and a voluntary impostor might depend 
on the support of the wise and the 
credulity of the people. Of the diocese 
of Maiseilles, there was a priest of low 
cunning and loose manners, and his 
name was Peter Bartholemy. He pre- 
sented himself at the door of the council- 
chamber, to disclose an apparition of St. 
Andrew, which had been thrice reiter- 
ated in his sleep, with a dreadtul 
menace, if he presumed to suppress the 
commands of heaven. ‘At Antioch,” 
said the apostle, ‘‘in the church of my 
brother St. Peter, near the high altar, 
is concealed the stecl head of the lance 
that pierced the side of our Redceimer. 
In thiee days, that instrument of 
eternal, and now of temporal salvation, 
will be manifested to his disciples. 
Search, aud ye shall find. bear 1t aloft 
in battle; and that mystic weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of the miscreants.” 
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the darkness of the hour and of the 
place enabled him to secrete and deposit 
the head of a Saracen lance; and the 
first sound, the first gleam, of the steel 
was saluted with a devout rapture. 
The holy lance was drawn from its re- 
cess, wrapped im a veil of silk and gold, 
and exposed to the veneration of the 
crusaders ; their anxious suspense burst 
forth in a general shout of joy and hope, 
and the desponding troops were again 
inflamed with the enthusiasm of valour. 
Whatever had been the arts, and what- 
ever might be the sentiments of the 
chiefs, they skilfully improved this 
fortunate revolution by every aid that 
discipline and devotion could afford. 
The soldicrs were dismissed to their 
quarters with an injunction to fortify 
their minds and bodies for the approach- 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their last 
pittance on themselves and their horses, 
and to expect with the dawn of day the 
signal of victory. On the festival of 
St. Peter and St, Paul, the gatcs of 
Antioch were thrown open: a martial 
psulm, ‘* Let the Lord arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered!” was chanted 
hy a procession of priests and monks ; 
the battle amay was manshalled in 
twelve divisions, 1n honou: of the twelve 
apostles; aud the holy lance, in the 


, absence of Raymond, was intrusted to 
The pope’s legate, the bishop of Puy, | the hands of lus chaplain. 


The anflu- 


affected to listen with coldness and dis- | ence of this relic or trophy was felt by 


trust ; but the revelation was eagerly 
accepted by Count Raymond, whom his 
faithful subject, in the name of the 
apostle, had chosen for the guardian of 
the holy lance. The experiment was 
resolved ; and on the third day, after a 
due preparation of prayer and fasting, 
the priest of Marseilles introduced 
twelve trusty spectators, among whom 
were the count and his chaplain ; and 
the church-doors were barred against 
the impetuous multitude. The ground 
was opened in the appointed place ; but 
the workmen, who relieved each other, 
dug to the depth of twelve feet without 
discovering the object of their search 
In the evening, when Count Raymond 


the servants, and perhaps by the 
enemies, of Christ;' and its potent 
energy was heightened by an accident, 
a stratagem, or a rumour, of a miracul- 
ous complexion. Three 
knights, in white gar- 
|'ments and resplendent arms, either 
| issued, or secmed to issue, from the 
hills: the vorce of Adhemar, the pope’s 
legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs 
St. George, St. Theodore, and St. 
Maurice . the tumult of battle allowed 
no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the 
welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or 


Celestial warriors. 


1 The Mohammedan Abou)lmahasen (apud de 
Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p 95), is more correct in 


had withdrawn to his post, and the | hisaccount of the holy lance than the Christians, 


weary assistants began to murmur, Bar- 
tholemy, in his shirt and without his 


Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius the (‘reek 
princess confounds it with a nail of the cross a. 
xi, p. 826), the Jacobite primate, with St lcter’s 


shoes, boldly descended into the pit ; | staff (p. 242). 


4 
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the imagination of a fanaticarmy.* In 
the season of danger and triumph, the 
revelation of Bartholemy of Marseilles 
was unanimously asserted; but as soon 
as the temporary service was accom- 
plished, the personal dignity and liberal 
alms which the count of Tholouse de- 
1ived from the custody of the holy lance 
provoked the envy, and awakened the 
reason, of his rivals. A Norman clerk 
presumed to sift, with a philosophic 
spirit, the truth of the legend, the cir- 
cumstance of the discovery, and the 
character of the prophet ; and the ious 
Bohemond ascribed their delive:ance 
to the merits and intercession of Christ 
alone. For a while, the Provincials 
defended their national palladium with 
clamours and arms; and new visions 
condemned to death and hell the pro- 
fane sceptics, who presumed to scrutinise 
the truth and merit of the discovery. 
The prevalence of incredulity compelled 
the author to submit his life and 
veracity to the judgment of God. A 
pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and 
fourteen long, was erected in the midst; 
of the camp ; the flames burnt fiercely 
to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and a 
narrow path of twelve inches was left 
for the perilous trial. The unfortunate 
priest of Marseilles traversed the fire 
with dexterity and speed; but his 
thighs and belly were scorched by the 
intense heat: he expired the next day ;+ 
and the logic of believing minds will 
pay some regard to his dying protesta- 
tions of innocence and truth. Some 


efforts were made by the Provincials to | timites.* 


substitute a cross, a ring, or a taber- 
nacle, in the place of the holy lance, 


«which soon vanished in contempt and 


oblivion.’ Yet the revelation of Anti- 

4 The two antagonists who express the most 
intimate knowledge and the strongest convic- 
Vion of the miracle, and of the fraud, are Ray- 
aond des Agiles, and Radulphus Cadomensis, 
the one attached to the count of Tholouse, the 
other to the Norman prince. Fulcherius Car- 


* The real cause of this victory appears to 
have been the feud in Kerboga'sarmy. Wilken, 
vol. iL p. 40.—M 

¢ The twelfth day after. He was much in. 
jured, and his flesh torn off, from the ardour of 
pious congratulation with which he was assailed, 
by those who witnessed his escape, unhurt, as 
1t was at first aupposed. Wilken, vol. i. p 
268.—M. 
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och is gravely asserted by succeeding 
historians ; and such is the progress of 
credulity, that miracles, most doubtful 
on the spot and at the moment, will be 
received with implicit faith at a con- 
venient distance of time and space. 

The prudence or fortune of the Franks 
had delayed their invasion », sate of the 
till the decline of the Turksand caliphs 
Turkish empire.’ Under ° ®&¥P*- 
the manly government of the three first 
sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were 
united in peace and justice; and the 
innumerable armics which they led in 
person were equal in courage, and 
superior in discipline, to the barbarians 
of the West. But at the time of the 
crusade, the inheritance of Malek Shaw 
was disputed by his four sons; thei 
private ambition was insensible of the 
public danger; and, in the vicissitudes 
of their fortune, the royal vassals were 
ignorant, or regardless, of the true ob- 
ject of their allegiance. The twenty- 
eight emirs who marched with the 
stundard of Kerboga were his rivals or 
enemies : their hasty levies were drawn 
from the towns and tents of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria; and the Turkish 
veterans were employed or consumed 
in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. 
The caliph of Egypt embraced this op- 
portunity of weakness and discord to 
recover his ancient possessions ; and 
his sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem 
and Tyre, expelled the children of Or- 
tok, and restored in Palestine the civil 
and ecclesiastical authority of the Fa- 
They heard with astonish- 
ment of the vast armies of Christians 
that had passed from Europe to Asia, 
and rejoiced in the sieges and battles 
which hoke the power of the Turks, 
the adversaries of their sect and mon- 


notensis presumes to say, Audite fraudem et 
non fraudem ! and afterwards, Invenit lanceam, 
fallaciter occultatam forsitan. The rest of the 
herd are loud and strenuous. 

1 See M. de Guignes (tom. fi p. ii. p. 228, 
&c); and the articles of Barkiarok, Mohammed 
Sanguar, in D Herbelot : 

2 The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Jer- 
usalem and Tyre, a #. 489 (Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. De Guignes, 
tom. i. p. 249, from Abulfeda and Ben Schounah). 
Jerusalem ante adventum vestrum recupera- 
vimus, Turoos ejecimus, say the Fatimite am- 
vassadors. 
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archy. But the same Christians were 
the enemies of the prophet ; and from 
the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the 
motive of their enterprise, which was 
gradually understood would urge them 
torwards to the banks of the Jordan, or 
perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of 
cpistles and embassies, which rose and 
fell with the events of war, was main- 
tained between the throne of Cairo and 
the camp of the Latins ; and their ad- 
verse pride was the result of ignorance 
and enthusiasm. The ministers of 
Egypt declared in au haughty, or insinu- 
ated in a milder tone, that their sove- 
reign, the true and lawful commander 
of the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem 
from the Turkish yoke; and that the 
pugrims, if they would divide their 
numbers, and Jay aside their arms, 
should find a safe and hospitable 1ecep- 
tion at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the 
belief of their lost condition, the caluph 
Mostali despised their arms and im- 
prisoned their deputies: the conquest 
and victory of Antioch prompted him 
to solicit those formidable champions 
with gifts of horses and silk robes, of 
vases, and purses of gold and silver; 
and in his estimate of their merit or 
power, the first place was assigned to 
Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey 
In either fortune, the answer of the 
crusaders was firm and uniform: they 
disdained to inquire into the private 
ciaims or possessions of the followers of 
Mahomet : whatsoever was his name or 
nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was 
their enemy ; and instead of prescrib- 
ing the mode and terms of their pilgrim 
age, it wus only by a timely surrende: 
of their city and province, their sacred 
right, that he could deserve their alli- 
ance, or deprecate their impending and 
irresistible attack.' 
Yet this attack, when they were 
within the view and reach 
Franks, of their glorious prize, 
AD 1098-1009. was suspended above ten 
months after the defeat of Kerbogu. 
The zeal and courage of the crusaders 


Delay of the 


a rep ne cr YR eT TT Sta eer Sgt pr 


1 See the transaction between the caliph of | 
Egypt and the crusaders in William of Tyre (1 | 
fv. c. 24, 1. vi c. 19), and Albert Aquensis (I fit 
e. 59), who are more sensible of their import. 
ance than the contemporary writers. l 


bor 


ree 
were chilled in the moment of victory ; 
and, instead of marching to improve the 
consternation, they hastily dispersed to 
enjoy the luxury, of Syria. The causes 
of this strange delay may be found in 
the want of strength and subordination, 
In the painful and various servico of 
Antioch, the cavalry was annihilated ; 
many thousands of every rank had been 
lost by famine, sickness, and desertion: 
the same abuse of plenty had been pro- 
ductive of a third famme; and the al- 
ternative of intemperance and distress 
had generated a pestilence, which swopt 
away above fifty thousand of the pul- 
grims. Few were able to command, 
and none were willing to obey: the 
domestic feuds, which had been stifled 
by common fear, were again renewed in 
acts, or at least in sentiments, of hos- 
tility; the fortune of Baldwin and 
Bohemond excited the envy of then 
companions ; the bravest knights were 
enlisted for the defence of their new 
principalitics ; and count Raymond 
exhausted his troops and treasures 1n an 
idle expedition into the heart of Syria.* 
The winter was consumed in discord 
and disorder ; a sense of honour and re. 
ligion was rekindled in the spring ; and 
the private soldiers, less susceptible of 
ambition and jealousy, awakened with 
angry clamours the indolence of their 
chiefs. In the month of May, the 
relics of this mighty host proceeded 
from Antioch to Laodicea : about forty 
thousand Latins, of whom no more than 
fifteen hundred horse, and twenty thou- 
sand foot, were capable of unmediate 
service. Their easy march was con- 
tinued between Mount 
Libanus and the sea Jerusalem, 

shore: their wants were A-D 1099 

liberally supplied by the coasting trader$ 
of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large 
contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, 
Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Cwsarea, who 
granted a free passage, and promised to 
follow the example of Jerusalem. From 
Ceesarea they advanced into the mid- 
land country: their clerks recognised 
the sacred geography of Lydda, Ramla, 


Their march to 


* This is not quite correct. he took Marra on 
his road. His excursions were partly to obtain 
provisions for the army and fodder for the 
horses Wilken, vol.i p 226 —M 


we 
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Emmaus, and Bethlem,* and as soon ag 
they descried the holy city, the cru- 
saders forgot their toils and claimed 
their reward.' 

Jerusalem has derived some reputa- 
tion from the number and 
importance of her memor- 

Jerumiom, able sieges. It was not 

AD. 1099 till after a long and ob- 
stinate contest that Babylon «und Rome 
could prevail against the obstinacy of 
the people, the craggy ground that 
might supersede the necessity of for- 
tifications, and the walls and towers, 
that would have fortificd the most ac- 
cessible plain.? These obstacles were 
diminished in the age of the crusades. 
The bulwarks had been completely de- 
Stroyed and imperfectly restored : the 
Jews, their nation, and worship, were 
for ever banished ; but nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of 
Jerusalem, though somewhat softened 
and somewhat removed, was still strong 
against the assaults of an enemy. By 
the experience of w recent sieve, and a 
three years’ possession, the Saracens of 
tgypt had been taught to discern, and 
in some degree to remedy, the defects 
of a place, which religion as well as 
honour forbade them toremgn. Aladin, 
or Iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, was 
intrusted with the defence: his policy 
strove to restrain the native Christians 
by the dread of their own ruin and that 
of the holy sepulchre ; to animate the 
Moslems by the assurance of temporal 
and eternal rewards. His garrison is 
said to have consisted of forty thousand 
Turks and Arabians; and it he could 


Siegeand on- 
quest of 


1 The greatest part of the march of the 
Franks is traced, and most accurately traced, 
in Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
aslem (p 17-67), un des meilleurs morgeaux, 
sana contredit qu’on ait dans ce genre (D'Anville 
Mémoire sur Jerusalem, p. 27). 

2 See the masterly description of Tacitus 
(Hist, v. 11, 12, 13), who supposes, that the 
Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual 
state of hostility against the rest of mankind.+ 


* Searcely of Bethlehem, to the south of 
Jerusalem.—M. 

t This isan exaggerated inference from the 
words of Tacitus, who speaks of the founders 
of the city, not the lawy:vers. Praviderant 
conditores, ex diversitate moram, crebra bella: 
inde cuncta quamvia adverstslongum obsidium 
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muster twenty thousand of the inhabi- 
tants, it must be confessed that the be- 
sieged were more numerous than the 
besieging army.* Had the diminished 
strength and numbers of the Latins 
allowed them to grasp the whole cir- 
cumference of four thousand yards 
(about two English miles and an half),’ 
to what useful purpose should they 
have descended into the valley of Ben 
Hinnom and torrent of Cedron,? or ap- 
proached the precipices of the south and 
east, from whence they had nothing 
either to hope or fear? Their siege was 
more reasonably directed against the 
northern and western sides of the city. 
Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standaid 
on the first swell of Mount Calvary : to 
the left, as far as St. Stephen’s gate, 
the line of attack was continued by 
Tancred and the two Roberts; and 
count Raymond established his quarters 
from the citadel to the foot of Mount 
Sion, which was no longer included 
within the precincts of the city. On the 
fifth day, the crusaders made a general 
assault, in the fanatic hope of battering 
down the walls without engines and of 
scaling them without ladders. By the 
dint of brutal force, they burst the first 
barrier, but they were driven back with 


1 The lively scepticism of Voltaire is balanced 
with sense and erudition by the French author 
of the Esprit des Croisades (tom iv p 386-388), 
who observes, that, according to the Arabians 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have ex- 
ceeded 200,000; that in the siege of Titus, 
Josephus collects 1,300,000 Jews , that they are 
stated by Tacitus himself at 600,0000 , and that 
the largest defalcation, that his accepimus can 
justify, will still leave them more numerous 
than the Roman army 

2 Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the 
walls, found a circuit of 4,680 paces, or 4,167 
English yards (p. 109, 110): from an authentic 
plan, D’Anville concludes a measure nearly 
similar, of 1960 French towes (p 28-29), in his 
scarce and valuable tract. For the topography 
of Jerusalem, see Reland (Palestina, tom. ii. p 
832-860). 

3 Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent 
of Kedron, dry in summer, and of the hittle 
spring or brook of Siloe (Reland, tom i p 294, 
800) Both strangers and natives complained 
of the want of water, which in time of war was 
studiously aggravated. Within thecity Tacitus 
mentions a perennial fountain, an aqueduct, 
and cisterns for rain water The aqueduct was 
conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe or Etham, 
which is likewise mentioned by Bohadin (in 
Vit Saladin p 23»). 
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shame and slaughter to the camp: the | pillage of public and private wealth, 
influence of vicien and prophecy was! the adventurers had agreed to respect 
deadened by the too frequent abuse of | the exclusive property of the first oc- 
those pious stratagems ; and time and{cupant; and the spoils of the great 


labour were found to be the only means 
of victory. The time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they 
were forty days of calamity and anguish. 
A repetition of the old complaint of 
famine may be imputed in some degree 
to the voracious or disorderly appetite 
of the Franks; but the stony soil of 
Jerusalem is almost destitute of water ; 
the scanty springs and hasty torrents 
were dry in the summer season ; nor 
was the thirst of the besiegers relieved, 
as in the city, by the artificial supply 
of cisterns and aqueducts. The circum- 
jacent country 15 equally destitute of 
trees for the uses of shade or building - 
but some large beams were discovered 
im a cave by the crusaders: a wood 
near Sichem, the enchanted grove of 
Tasso,* was cut down: the necessary 
timber was transported to the camp by 
the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; 
and the engines were framed by »ume 
Genoese artists, who had fortunately 
landed in the harbour of Jaffu. Two 
movable turrets were constructed at 
the expense, and in the stations, of the 
duke of Lorraine and the count of Tho- 
Jouse, and rolled forwards with devout 
labour, not to the most accessible, but 
to the most neglected pirts of the for- 
tification Raymond’s Tower was re- 
duced to ashes by the fire of the 
besieged, but his colleague was more 
vigilant and successful ;* the enemies 
were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; the draw-bridge was let 
down; and on a Friday at three in the 
afternoon, the day and hour of the 
Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood vic- 
torious on the walls of Jerusalem. Ilis 
example was followed on every side by 
the emulation of valour ; and about four 
hundred and sixty years after the con- 
quest of Omar, the holy city was rescued 
from the Mohammedan yoke. In the 

1 Gierusalemme Liberata, canto xiii It is 
pleasant enough to observe how Tasso has 


copied and embellished the minutest details of 
the siege. 


* This does not appear by Wilken’s account, 
p 294. They fought in vain the whole of the 
Thursday —M. 


mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases 
of gold and silver, rewarded the duli- 
gence, and displayed the generosity, of 
Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was 
offered by his mistaken votaries to the 
God of the Christians : resistance might 
provoke, but neither age nor sex could 
mollify, their implacable rage ; they in- 
dulge. themselves three days in a pro- 
miscuous massacre ;? and the infection 
of the dead bodies produced an cpi- 
demical disease. After seventy thou- 
sand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had been 
burnt in their synagogue, they could 
still reserve a multitude of captives, 
whom u.terest or lassitude persuaded 
them to spare. Of these savage heroes 
of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed 
some sentimnents of compassion ; yet we 
may praise the more selfish lemty of 
Raymond, who granted a capitulation 
and safe conduct to the garrison of the 
citadel.- The holy sepulchre was now 
free ; and the bloody victors prepared 
to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded 
and barefooted, with contrite hearts, 
and in an humble posture, they ascended 
the hill of Calvary amidst the loud 
anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone 
which had covered the Saviour of the 
world ; and bedewed with tears of joy 
and penitence the monument of their 
redemption. This union of the fiercest 
and most tender passions has been var- 
iously considered by two philosophers ; 
by the one,3 as easy and natural ; by the 
other,‘ as absurd and incredible. Per 


\ Besides the Latins, who are not ashamed of 
the massacre, see Elmacin (Hist Saracen. p 
363), Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 243), and M de 
Guignes (tom ii. p il. p. 99), from Aboul- 
mahasen 

2 The old tower Psephina, in the middle ages 
Neblosa, was named Castellum Pisanum, from 
the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, 
the residence of the Turkish aga, and commands 
@ prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D’Anville, p 19-23) It was likewise called 
the Tower of David, Tupyes raumrybiorares. 

3 Hume, in his History of England, vol. 1 p. 
| 811, 312, octavo edition 
| 4 Voltaire, in his Essai sur I'{listoire Gén- 
| érale, tom fi c 54, p 345, 346 
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haps it is too rigorously applied to the ' who was impatient to avenge, the loss 


same persons and the same hour: the 
example of the virtuous Godfrey awak- 
ened the piety of his companions ; while 
they cleansed their bodies, they purified 
their minds; nor shall I believe that 
the most ardent in slaughter and rapine 
were the foremost in the procession to 
the holy sepulchre. 

Eight days after this memorable 

Election ana @Vent, which Pope Urban 


regnot did not live to hear, the 

Sone, «= Latin chiefs proceeded to 
AD.i009, the election of a king to 
A.D, 1200 


guard and govern their 
conquests in Palestine. Hugh the 
Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had re- 
tired with some loss of reputation, 
which they strove to regain by a second 
crusade and an honourable death. 
Baldwin was established at Edessa, and 
Bohemond at Antioch; and two 
Roberts, the duke of Normandy' and 
the count of Flanders, preferred their 
fair inheritance in the West to a doubt- 
ful competition or a barren sceptre. 
The jealousy and ambition of Raymond 
were condemned by his own followers, 
and the free, the just, the unanimous 
voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey 
of Bouillon the first and most worthy of 
the champions of Christendom. His 
magnanimity accepted a trust as full of 


of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in 
the battle of Ascalon sealed the estab- 
lishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalised the valour of the French 
princes, who in this action bade a long 
farewell to the holy wars. Some glory 
might be derived from the gasieor as- 
prodigious inequality of  caten, 
numbers, though I shall 4 
not count the myriads of horse and 
foot* on the side of the Fatimites ; but, 
except three thousand Ethiopians or 
Blacks, who were armed with flails or 
scourges of iron, the barbarians of the 
Scuth fled on the first onset, and 
afforded a pleasing comparison between 
the active valour of the Turks and the 
sloth and effeminacy of the natives of 
Egypt. After suspending before the 
holy sepulchre the sword and standard 
of the sultan, the new king (he deserves 
the title) embraced his departing com- 
panions, and could retain only with the 
gallant Tancred three hundred knights, 
and two thousand foot-soldiers, for the 
defence of Palestine. His sovereignty 
was soon attacked by a new enemy, the 
only one against whom Godfrey was a 
coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who 
excelled both in council and action, had 
been swept away in the last plague of 
Antioch: the remaining ecclesiastics 


danger as of glory ; but ina city where | preserved only the pride and avarice cf 
his Saviour had been crowned with | their character; and their sedititus 
thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the | clamours had required that the choise 


name and ensigns of royalty ; and the 
founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
contented himself with the modest title 
of Defender and Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. His government of a single 
year,’ too short for the public happi- 
ness, was interrupted in the first fort- 
night by a summons to the field, by the 
approach of the vizir or sultan of Egypt, 
who had been too slow to prevent, but 


2 The English ascribe to Robert of Nor- 
mandy, and the provincials to Raymond of 
Tholouse, the glory of refusing the crown ; but 
the honest voice of tradition has preserved the 
memory of the ambition and revenge (Villehar- 
douin, No. 186 ) of the count of St. Giles, He 
died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed 
dy his descendants. 

2 See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c 
in William of Tyre, 1. ix c 1-12, and in the 


conclusion of the Latin historians of the first ' 


crusade. 


of a bishop should precede that of a 
king. The revenue and jurisdiction of 
the lawful patriarch were usurped by 
the Latin clergy: the exclusion of the 
Greeks and Syrians was justified by the 
reproach of heresy or schism ;' and, 
under the iron yoke of their deliverers, 
the Oriental Christians regretted the 
tolerating government of the Arabian 
caliphs. Daimbert, archbishop of 
Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome: he brought a 
fleet of his countrymen to the succour 
of the Holy Land, and was installed, 
without a competitor, the spiritual and 
temporal head of the church.t The 


1 Renaudot, Hist Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 


* 20,000 Franks, 800,000 Mussulmen, aocord- 
ing to Wilken, vol ii. p. 9.—M. 
¢t Arnulf was first chosen, but illegitimately, 
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new patriarch’ immediately, grasped 
| 


the sceptre which had been acquired by 
the toil and biood of the victorious 
pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and Bohe- 
mond submitted to receive at his hands 
the investiture of their feudal posses- 
sions. Nor was this sufficient; Daim- 
bert claimed the immediate property of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa: instead of a firm 
and generous refusal, the hero ne- 
gotiated with the priest; a quarter of 
either city was ceded to the church ; 
and the modest bishop was satisfied 
with an eventual reversion of the rest, 
on the death of Godfrey without chil- 
dren, or on the future acquisition of a 
new seat at Cairo or Damascus. 
Without this indulgence, the con- 
Whe kingdomor Geror would have almost 
Jerusalem, been stripped of his in- 
AD 10991187 fant kingdom, which con- 
sisted only of Jerusalem and Jaffa, with 
about twenty villages and towns of the 
adjacent country.?, Within thisnarrow 
verge, the Mohammedans were still 
lodged in some impregnable castles ; and 
the husbandman, the trader, and the pil- 
grim, were exposed to daily and domes- 
tac hostility. By the arms of Godfrey 
himself, and of the two Baldwins, his 
brother and cousin, who succeeded to 
the throne, the Latins breathed with 
more ease and safety; and at length 
they equalled, in the extent of their 
dominions, though not in the millions 
of their subjects, the ancient princes of 


Judah and Israel.3 After the reduction 


! See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, 
in William of Tyre(! ix c 15-18, x 4,7, 9), 
who asserts with marvellous candour the inde- 
pendence of the conquerors and kings of 
Jerusalem. 

2 Willerm. Tyr 1 x 19 The Historia Hiero- 
solimitana of Jacobus & Vitriaco (1. i c 21-50), 
and the Secreta Fidelium Crucis of Marinus 
Sanutus (1 iii. p 1), describe the state and con- 
quests of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 

8 An actual muster, not including the tribes 
of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an army of 
1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting men, which, 
with the addition of women, children and 
slaves, may imply a population of thirteen 
raillions, in a country sixty leagues in length, | 
and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le , 


Clerc (Comment on 2nd Samuel, xxiv. and 1st | 
Chronicles, xxi.), sstuat angusto in limite, and 
|p 248. Gibbon has taken the high -.t census in 
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of the maritime cities of Laodicea, 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon,' which were 
powerfully assisted by the fleets of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and even of 
Flanders and Norway,’ the range of 
sea-coast from Scanderoon to the 
borders of Egypt was possessed by the 
Christian pilgrims. If the prince of 
Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the 
counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned 
themselves the vassals of the king of 
Jorusalem : the Latins reigned beyond 
the Euphrates; and the four cities of 
Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, 
were the only relics of the Mohammedan 
conquests in Syria.3 The laws and lan- 
guage, the manners and titles, of the 
French nation and Latin church, were 
introduced into these transmarine 
colonies. According to the feudal juris- 
prudence, the principal states and sub- 
ordinate baromies descended in the line 
of male and female succession :4 but the 


mutters his suspicion of a false transcript , a 
dangerous suspicion ! * 

1 These sieges are related, each in its proper 
place, in the great history of William of Tyre, 
from the ninth to the eighteenth book, and more 
briefly told by Bernardus Thesaurarius (de Ac- 
quisitione Terrm Sanctw, c 89-08, p. 782-740) 
Some domestic facts are celebrated in the 
Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, in the 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth tomes of Muratori. 

“ Quidam populus de insulis occidentis egres- 
aus, et maxime de ef parte qua Norvegia dici- 
tur. William of Tyre (1 xi. o, 14. p. 804) 
marks their course per Britannicum mare et 
Calpen to the seige of Sidon 

4 Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hist des 
Huns, tcm fi part ii p. 150, 151, aA.p. 1127 
He must speak of the inland country. 

4 panut very sensibly descants on the mis- 
chiefs of female succession, in a land hostibus 
circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse 
deberent Yet, at the summons, and with the 
approbation, of her feudal lord, a noble damsel 
was obliged to choose a husband and champion 
(Assises de Jerusalem c. 242, &c). SeeinM de 
Guignes (tom. i p 441-471), the accurate and 
useful tables of these dynasties, wl.ich ar® 
chiefly drawn from the Lrgnages d’Outremer. 


* David determined to take a census of his 
vast dominions, which extended from Lebanon 
to the frontiers of Egypt, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean. The numbers (in 
2Sam xxiv. 9, and 1 Chron. xxi 5), differ , but 
the lowest gives 800,000 men fit to bear arms in 
Israel, 500,000 in Judah. Hist of Jews, vol 1 


snd degraded. He was ever after the secret | hig estimate of the population, and confined 
enemy of Daimbert or Dagobert. Wilken, vol. | the dominions of David to cis-Jordanic Pales 


 p. 806. vol. fi. p. 52.—M. 


| tine. —M. 
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children of the first conquerors,’ a 
motley and degenerate race, were dis- 
solved by the luxury of the climate ; the 
arrival of new crusaders from Fiurope 
was a doubtful hope and a casual event. 
The service of the feudal tenures? was 
performed by six hundred and sixty-six 
knights, who might expect the aid of 
two hundred more under the banner of 
the count of Tripoli; and each knight 
was attended to the field by four squires 
or archers on horseback.? Five thou- 
sand and seventy-five sergeants, most 
probably foot-soldiers, were supplied by 
the churches and citics ; and the whole 
legal militia of the kingdom could not 
exceed eleven thousand men, a slender 
defence against the surrounding 
myriads of Saracens and Turks.+ But 
the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was 
founded on the knights of the Hospital 
of St. John,5 and of the temple of Solo- 
mon ;* on the strange association of a 
munastic and military hfe, which fana- 


1 They were called by derision Poullains, 
Pullani, and their name is never pronounced 
without contempt (Ducange, Gloss, Latin tom 
v. p. 635 ; and Observations sur Juinville, p 84, 
8h; Jacob & Vitriaco Hist Hicrosol 1 1 ¢ 
67,72 , and Sanut, 1. iii. p. vill, c 2. p 152) 
Illustrium virorum, qui ad Terr Sanctz oe 
Hberationem in ips& manserunt, degeneres filii 
.... in delictis enutriti, molles et effoeminati, 
&e. 

2 This authentic detail is extracted from the 
Assiaes de Jerusalem (c 324, 826-331) Sanut 
(1. iil, p viii, c. 1. p 174) reckons only 518 
knights, and 5775 followers 

8 The sum total, and the division, ascertain 
the service of the three great baronies at 100 
knights each; and the text of the Assises, 
which extends the number to 600 can only be 
justified by this supposition 

¢ Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the 
barons brought a voluntary aid, decentem 
comitivam militam juxta stataum suum. 

5 William of Tyre (1. xviii. c 8, 4, 5), relates 
the ignoble origin, and early insolence, of the 
Hospitalers, who soon deserted thei: humble 
patron, St John the Eleemosynary, for the 
more august character of St John the Baptist 
(see the ineffectual struggles of Pagi, Critica, 
A.D. 1009, No. 14-18) They assumed the pro- 
fession of arms about the year 1120; the 
Hospital was mater, the Temple, sila, the 
Teutonic order was founded a.pD. 1190, at the 
siege of Acre (Mosheim, Institut. p, 889, 390) 

6 See St. Bernard de Laude Novee Militia 
Templi, composed A.D. 1132-1136, in Opp. tom 
i. p. ii. p. 547-563. edit. Mabillion, Venet. 1750. 
Such an encomium, which is thrown away on 
the dead Templara would be highly valued by | 
the historians of Malta. 
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ticism might suggest, but which policy 
must approve. The flower of the 
nobility of Europe aspired to wear the 
cross, and to profess the vows, of these 
respectable orders ; their spirit and dis- 
cipline were immortal ; and the speedy 
donation of twenty-eight thousand 
farms, or manors,* enabled them to 
support a regular force of cavalry and 
infantry for the defence of Palestine. 
The austerity of the convent soon eva- 
porated in the exercise of arms: the 
world was scandalised by the pride, 
avarice, and corruption of these Chris- 
tian soldiers ; their claims of immunity 
and jurisdiction disturbed the harmony 
of the church and state; and the puh- 
lic peace was endangered by their 
Jealous emulation. But in their most 
dissolute period, the knights of the 
hospital and temple maintained their 
fearless and fanatic character: they 
neglected to Jive, but they were pre. 
pared to die, in the service of Christ ; 
and the spirit of chivalry, the parent 
and offspriug of the crusades, has been 
transplanted by this institution from 
the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta.” 

The spirit of freedom, which pervadc8 
the feudal instutions, was 
telt in its strongest energy 
by the volunteers of the 
cross, who elected for their chief the 
most deserving of his peers. Amidst 
the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the 
lesson or example, a model of politica! 
liberty was introduced ; and the laws 
of the French kingdom are derived 
from the purest source of equality and 
justice. Of such laws, the first and 
indispensable condition is the assent of 
those, whose obedience they require, 
and for whose benefit they are designed. 
No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon ac- 
cepted the office of supreme magistrate, 


Assise of 
Jerusalem 
A.D 1099 1369 


1 Matthew Paris, Hist Mayor, p 544. He 
assigns to the Hospitalers 19,000, to the 
Templars, 9,000 maner:ra, a word of much 
higher import (as Ducange has rightly observed) 
in the English than in the French idiom. 
Manor is a lordship, manow a dwelling 

2In the three first books of the Histoire de 
Chevahers de Malthe par l’Abbé de Vertot, 
the reader may amuse himeelf with a fair, and 
sometimes flattering, picture of the order, while 
it was employed for the defence of Palestine. 
The subsequent books pursue their emigrations 


| to Rhodes and Malta. 
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than he solicited the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims, who were 
the best skilled in the statutes and 
customs of Europe. From these mate- 
rials, with the counsel and approbation 
of the patriarch and barons, of the 
clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the 
ASSISE OF JERUSALEM,’ a precious 
monument of feudal jurisprudence, 
The new code, attested by the seals of 
the king, the patriarch, and the vis- 
count of Jerusalem, was deposited in 
the holy sepulchre, enriched with the 
improvements of succeeding times, and 
lespectfully consulted as often as any 
doubtful question arose in the tribunals 
of Palestine. With the kingdom and 
city, all was lost:? the fragments of 
the written law was preserved by jeal- 
ous tradition 3 and variable practice till 
the middle of the thirteenth century : 
the code was restored by the pen of 
John d’Ibelin, count of Jaffa, one of 
the principal feudatorics;4 and the 
final revision was accomplished 1n the 


1 The Assises de Jerusalem, in old law 
French, were printed with Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes de BDeauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 
1690, in folio), and illustrated by Gaspard 
Thaumas de la Thaumassiere, with a comment 
and glossary An Italian version had been 
published in 1535, at Venice, for the use of the 
hingdom of Cyprus * 

- A la terre perdue, tout fut perdi, is the 
vigorous expression of the Assise(c 281) Yet 
Jerusalem capitulated with Saladin, the queen 
and the principal Christians departed in peace , 
and a code so precivus and sv portable could 
not provoke the avarice of the conquerors |! 
heave sometimes suspected the exintence of this 
original copy of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
might be invented to sanctify and authenticate 
the traditionary customs of the French in 
Palestine 

3 A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied 
the prayer of King Amauri (A D. 1105-1205) that 
he would commit his knowledge to writing , 
and frankly declared, que de ce qu'il savoit ne 
feroit-il ja nul borjois son pareull, ne null sage 
honime lettré (c. 281) 

4 The compiler of this work, Jean d’Ibelin, 
was count of Jaffa and Ascalon, lord of Baruth 
(Berytus) and Rames, and died a.p 1260 
(Sanut, 1. iii. p. ii. ¢ 5, 8). The family of 
Tbelin, which descended from a younger brother 
of a count of Chartres in France, long flourished 
in Palestine and Cyprus (see the Lignages de 
deca Mer, or d’Outremer, c. 6, at the end of 
the Assises de Jerusalem, an original book> 
which records the pedigrees of the French 
adventurer) 


* See Wilken, vol.: p. 17, & —M. 
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year thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
for the use of the Latin kingdom of 
Cyprus.' 

Thejusticeand freedom of the constitu- 
tion were maintained by 
two tribunals of unequal 
dignity, which were instituted by God- 
frey of Bouillon after the conquest of 
Jerusalem. The king, mm person, pre- 
sided in the upper-court, the court of 
the barons. Of these the four most 
conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, 
the lord of Sidon and Cesarean, and the 
counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, per- 
haps with the constable and marshal,’ 
were in a special manner the compeers 
and judges of each other. But all the 
nobles, who held their lands 1mmedi- 
ately of the crown, were entitled and 
bound to attend the king’s court ; and 
vach baron exercised a similar junisdic- 
tion in the subordinate assemblics of 
his own feudatomes, The connection 
of lord and vassal was honourable and 
voluntary: reverence was due to the 
benefactor, protection to the dependent; 
but they mutually pleged their faith to 
each other; and the obligation on 
either side might be suspended by 
neglect or dissolved by injury. The 
cognisance of marriages and testaments 
was blended with religion, and usurped 
by the clergy : but the civil and erimi- 
nal causes of the nobles, the inheritance 
and tenure of their ficfs, formed the 
proper occupation of the supreme court 
Kach member was the judge and guard 
1an both of public and private rights. 
It was his duty to assert with his 
tongue and sword the lawful claims of 
the lord ; but 1f an unjust superior pre- 
sumed to violate the freedom or pro- 
perty of a vassal, the confederate peers 
stood forth to maintain his quarrel by 
word and deed. They boldly affirmed 
his innocence and his wrongs; de- 
manded the restitution of his liberty or 
his lands ; suspended, after a fruitless 


Court of peers. 


* By sixteen commissioners chosen in the 
states of the island: the work was finished the 
3rd of November, 136%, sealed with four seals, 
and deposited in the cathedral of Nicosia (see 
the preface to the Assises) 

2 The cautious John d’Ibelin argues, rather 
than affirms, that Tripoli is the fourth barony, 
and expresses some doubt concerning the right 
or pretension of the constable and marshal 
(c 323). 
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demand, their own service; rescued 
their brother from prison; and employed 
every weapon in his defence, without 
offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in 
their eyes." In their pleadings, replies, 
and rejoinders, the advocates of the 
court were subtle and copious ; but the 
use of argument and evidence was 
often superseded by judicial combat ; 
and the Assise of Jerusalem admits in 
many cases this barbarous institution, 
which has been slowly abolished by the 
laws and mnanners of Europe. 
The trial by battle was established in 
Law of judicial all criminal cases, which 
combats = affected the life, or limb, 
or honour, of any person; and in all 
civil transactions, of or above the value 
of one mark of silver. It appears, that in 
criminal cases the combat was the 
privilege of the accuser, who, except in 
a charge of treason, avenged his per- 
sonal injury, or the death of those 
persons whom he had a right to re- 
present ; but wherever, from the nature 
of the charge, testimony could be 
obtained, 1 was nocessary for him to 
produce witnesses of the fact. In civil 
cases, tho combat was not allowed as 
the means of establishing the claim of 
the demandant; but he was obliged to 
produce witnesses who had, or assumed 
to have, knowledge of the fact. The 
combat was then the privilege of the 
defendant; because he charged the 
witness with an attempt by perjury to 
take away his right. He came there- 
fore to be in the same situation as the 
appellant in criminal cases. It was not 
then as a mode of proof that the com- 
bat was received, nor as making nega- 
tive evidence (according to the supposi- 
tion of Montesquieu) ;* but in every 


1 Entre seignor et homme ne n‘a que la foi, 
- mais tant que l'homme doit & son 
seignor reverence en toutes choses (c. 206 
Tous les hommes dudit royaume sont par ladite 
Asaise tenus les uns as autres et en 
celle maniere que le seignor mette main ou 
face mettre au cors ou au fié d’aucun d’yaus 
sans eagard et gang connoissance de court, que 
tous les autres doivent venir devant le seignor, 
&c. (212). The form of their remonstrances 
is conceived with the noble simplicity of 
freedom. 
2 See Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. In the 
forty years since its publication, no work ha’ 
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case the right to offer battle was 
founded on the right to pursue by arms 
the redress of an mjury; and the 
judicial combat was fought on the same 
principle, and with the same spirit, as 
a private duel. Champions were only 
allowed to women, and to men maimed 
or past the age of sixty. The con- 
sequence of a defeat was death to the 
person accused, or to the champion or 
witness, as well as to the accuser him- 
self ; but in civil cases, the demandant 
was punished with infamy and the loss 
of his suit, while his witness and 
champion suffered an ignominious death. 
In many cases it was in the option of 
the judge to award or to refuse the 
combat. but two are specified, in which 
it was the inevitable result of the 
challenge ; if a faithful vassal geve the 
lie to his compeer, who unjustly claimed 
any portion of their lord’s demesnes ; or 
if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to 
impeach the judgment and veracity of 
the court. He imight impeach them, 
but the terms were severe and perilous . 
in the same day he successively fought 
ali the members of the tribunal, even 
those who had been absent: a single 
defeat was followed by death and m1- 
famy ; and where none could hope for 
victory, it is highly probable that nona 
could adventure the trial. In the 
Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety 
of the count of Jaffa is more laudably 
employed to elude, than to facilitate, 
the judicial combat, which he derives 
from a principle of honour rather than 
of superstition. * 


Among the causes which enfranchised 
the plebeians from the court or 
burgesses, 


yoke of feudal tyranny, 
the institution of cities and corporations 
is one of the most powerful; and ii 
those of Palestine are coeval with the 
first crusade, they may be ranked with 
the most ancient of the Latin world. 


been more read and criticised , and the spirit 
of inquiry which it has excited is not the least 
of our obligations to the author. 

4 For the intelligence of this obscure and 
obsolete jurisprudence (c. 80-111), I am deeply 
indebted to the friendship of = learned lord, 
who, with an accurate and discerning eye, has 
surveyed the philosophic history of law. By 
hia studies, posterity might be enriched: the 
merit of the orator and the judge can be Jel¢ 
only by his contemporaries. 
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Many of the pilgrims had escaped from the state. Godfrey listened to their 
their lords ander the banner of the’ reasonable prayer, that they might be 
cross; and it was the policy of the! "judged by their own national laws. A 
French princes to tempt their stay by’ third court was instituted for their use, 
the assurance of the nights and privi- of limited and domestic jurisdiction : : 
leges of freemen. It is expressly de-'the sworn members were Syrians, in 
clared in the Assise of Jerusalem, that | blood, language, and religion; but the 
after instituting, for his knights and | office of the president (in Arabic, of the 
barons, the court of peers in which he| rats) was sometimes exercised by the 
presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon viscount of the city. At an immeasur- 
established a second tribunal, in which!able distance below the nobles, the 
his person was represented by his vis- | burgesacs, and the strangers, the Assise 
count, The jurisdiction of this inferior |of Jerusalem condescends yiains ana 
court extended over the burgesses of lto mention the villasns wlavoz 
the kingdom ; and it was composed of|and slaves, the peasants of the land and 
a sclect number of the most discreet |the captives of war, who were almost 
aud worthy citizens, who were sworn equally considered as the objects of 
to judge, according to the laws, of the; property. The rehef or protection of 
actions and fortunes of their equals.’ these unhappy men was not esteemed 
In the conquest and settlement of new: worthy of the care of the legislator ; 
cities, the example of Jerusalem was: but he dilgently provides for the re- 
imitated by the kings and their great|covery, though not indeed for tho 
vassals, and above thirty similar cor-|punishment, of the fugitives. Like 
porations were founded before the loss|hounds, or hawks, who had strayed 
of the Holy Land. Another class of|/from the lawful owner, they might be 
sti subjects, the Syrians,? or|lost and claimed: the slave ani falcon 
Oriental Christians, were! were of the same value; but three 
oppressed by the zeal of the clerg or twelve oxen, were accumu- 
and protected by the toleration ‘of lated to equal the price of the war- 
one and a sum of three hundred 
1 Louis le Gros, who is considered aa the pieces of gold was fixed, in the age ot 


eee ae et chivalry, as the equivalent of the more 
begin his reign till nine years(a D 1108) after) yy puive ( 


Godfrey of Bouillon (Assises,c 2,324) Forits noble animal." 
origin and effects, see the judicious remaiks a 
Dr Robertson (History of Charles V vol i | ' See the Assises de Jerusalem (310, 311 312). 
p 80-36, 251-265, quarto edition) | These laws were enacted as late as the year 1350 
% Every reader conversant with the historians 'in the kingdom of Cyprus, In the same cen 
of the crusades will understand by the peuple! tury, in the reign of Edward I , I understand: 
des Suriens, the Oriental Christians, Melchites, | from a late publication (of his Book of Account), 
Jacobites, or Nestorians, who had all adopted that the price of a war-horse was not less ¢.01" 
the use of the Arabic language (vol iv. p 593) | bitant in England. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


PRESERVATION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE—-NUMBERS, PASSAGE, AND EVENT OF THE 
SECOND AND THIRD CRUSADES—AT. BERNARD-—-REIGN OF SALADIN IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA~—HIS CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM—NAVAL CRUSADES—RICHARD THE 
FIRST OF ENGLAND—POPE INNOCENT THE THIRD, AND THE FOURTH AND 
FIFTH CRUSADES-—-THE EMPEROR FRADERIC THE sECOND—LOUIS THE NINTH 
OF FRANCE, AND THE TWO LAST CRUSADES—-EXPULSION OF THE LATINS OB 
FRANKS BY THE MAMALUKES, 


In a style less grave than that of he was stiymatised with the foul re- 
Success of History, I should perhaps proach of treason and desertion. They 
Alexius cumpare the Emperor had sworn fidelity and obedience to his 

A.D, 1097-1118. Aluxius' to the jackal, throne; but he had promised to assist 
who is said to follow the steps, and to their enterprise in person, or, at least» 
devour the leavings, of the lion. What- | with his troops and treasures; his base 
ever had been his fears and toils in the ‘retreat dissolved their obligations : and 
passage of the first crusade, they were ‘the sword, which had been the instru- 
amply recompensed by the subsequent ' ment of their victory, was the pledge 
benefits which he derived from the ex- and title of their justindependence. {t 
ploita of tho Franks. His dexterity does not appear that the emperor at- 
and vigilance secured their first con-.tempted to revive his obsolete claims 
quest of Nice; and from this threaten- over the kingdom of Jerusalem ;' but 
ing station the Turks were compelled to the borders of Cilicia and Syria were 
evacuate the neighbourhood of Constan-: more recent in his possession and more 
tinople. While the crusaders, with | accessible to hisarms. The great army 
blind valour, advanced into the inidland of the crusaders was anmhilated or 
countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im- | dispersed ; the principality of Antioch 
proved the favourable occasion when | was left without a head, by the surprise 
the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled | and captivity of Bohemond ; lis ransom 
to the standard of the sultan. The}had oppressed him with a heavy debt, 
Turks were driven from the isles of!and his Norman followers were insuth- 
Rhodes and Chios; the cities of Ephesus | cient to repel the hostilities of the 
and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, /|Greeks and Turks. In this distress, 
and Laodicea, were restored to the | Bohemond embraced a magnanimous 
empiré, which Atexius enlarged from resolution, of leaving the defence of 
the Hellespont to the banks of the! Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful 
Meander, and the rocky shores of; Tancred ; of arming the West against 
Pamphylia. The churches resumed: the Byzantine empire; and of executing 
their splendour, the towns were rebuilt |the design which he mherited from the 
and fortified, and the desert country | lessons and example of his father Guis- 
was peopled with colomes of Christians, ;card. His embarkation was clandestine ; 
who were gently removed from the'and, if we may credit a tale of the Prin- 
more distant and dangerous froutier. cess Anne, he passed the hostile sea 
In these paternal cares, we may forgive |closely secreted 1n a coffin.? But his 
Alexius if he forgot the deliverance of 


the holy sepulchre ; but, by the Latins, |! ! The kings of Jerusalem submitted, however, 

Ito a nominal dependence, and in the dates of 

their inscriptions (one is still legible in the 

1 Anna Comnena relates her father’s con-:church of Bethlem) they respectfully placed 

quests in Asia Minor, Alexiad, I xi. p. 321-325, | before their own the name of the reigning 

1. xiv. p. 419; his Ciliclan war against Tancred , emperor (Ducange, Dissertations sur Joinvilles 
and Bohemond, p, 328-342; the war of Epirus, xxvii p. 319). 

with tedious prolixity, 1. xii, xiii, p. $45-406;' + Anna Comnena adds, that, to complete the 

the death of Bohemond, |. xiv p. 119. imitation, he was shut up with a dead cock» 


— 
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reception in France was dignified by 
the public applause and his marriage 
with the king’s daughter; his return 
waa glorious, since the bravest spirits 
of the age enlisted under his veteran 
command ; and he repassed the Adriatic 
at the head of five thousand horse and 
forty thousand foot, assembled from 
the most remote climates of Europe.' 
The strength of Durazzo and prudence 
of Alexius, the progress of famine and 
approach of winter, eluded his ambitious 
hopes; and the venal confederates were 
seduced from his standard. A treaty 


of peace? suspended the fears of the | and Germany, were ex- 
Greeks ; and they were finally delivered | cited by the example and 
by the death of an adversary, whom | success of the first cru- 
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their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an 
obscure and inland town above three 
huadred miles from Coustantinople.' 
Instead of trembling for their capital, 
the Comnenian princes waged an offen- 
sive war against the Turks, and the 
first crusade prevented the fall of the 
declining empire. 

In the twelfth century, three great 
emigrations marched by gxpeditions by 
land from the West to nd the Brat 
the relief of Palestine, Anan: 
"The soldiers and pilgrims 


the second of 
Conrad IIT. and 
of Lombardy, France, 


Louis VIZ. 
AD 11647, 
the third of 
Frederic I 
A.D, 1189 


neither oaths could bind, nor dangers; sade.” Forty-cight years after the de- 
could appal, nor prosperity could satiate. | liverance of the holy sepulchre, the 
His children succeeded to the principal- ! emperor, and the French king, Conrad 


ity of Antioch; but the boundaries were 
strictly dofined, the homage was clearly 
stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and 
Malmistra were restored to the Byzan- 
tine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, 
they possessed the entire circuit from 
Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum? was separ- 
ated on all sides from the sea and their 
Mussulman brethren ; the power of the 
sultans was shaken by the victories, 
and even the defeats, of the Franks ; 
and after the loss of Nice, they removed 


and condescends to wonder how the barbarian 
could endure the confinement and putrefac- 
tion This absurd tale 14 unknown to the 
Latins * 

1’Awo OvAns, in the Byzantine geography, 
must mean England, yet we are more credibly 
informed, that our Heury I would not suffer 
him to levy any troops in his kingdom (Ducange, 
Not. ad Alexiad, p 41) 

2 The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1 xhi 
p. 406-416) is an original and curious piece, 
which would require, and might afford, a good 
map of the principality of Antioch 

4 See in the learned work of M de Guignes 
(tom. ii. part ii), the history of the Seljukians 
o Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it 
may be collected from the Greeks, Latins, and 
Arabians. The last are ignorant or regardless 
of the affairs of Roun. 


* The Greek writers, in general, Zonaras, p. 2. 
303, and Glycas, p. 334, agree in this story with 
the Princess Anne, except in the absurd addition 
of the dead cock. Ducange has already quoted 
some instances where a similar stratagem had 
been adopted by No~man princes. On this 
authority Wilken inclines to believe the fact. 
Appendix to vol. ii. p. 14.—M. 
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the Third, and Louis the Seventh, 
undertook the second crusade to sup- 
port the falling fortunes of the Latins. 
A grand division of the third crusade 
was led by the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa,4 who syinpathised with his 
brothers of Franve and England in the 
common loss of Jerusalem. These three 
expeditions may be compared in their 
resemblance of the ereatness of numbers, 
their passage thiough the Greok empire, 


1 Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xeno. 
phon and by Strabo, with the ambiguous title of 


Keoredss (Cellariua, tom il. p 121). Yet St. 


Paul found in that place a multitude (Aves) 
of Jews and Gentiles Under the corrupt name 
of Kunijah, it is described as a great city, with 
a river and gardens, three leagues from the 
mountains, and decorated (I know not why) 
with Plato's tomb (Abulfeda, tabul xvii. p 303, 
vers. Reiske; and the Index Geographicus of 
Schultens from Ibn Said). 

* For this supplement to the first crusade 
se6 Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 331, &c. 
and the eighth book of Albert Aquenstis), 

3 For the second crusade, of Conrad IIT. and 
Louis VII. see William of Tyre (1. xvi. c. 18- 
20), Otho of Frisingen (1. i. c. 34-45, 59, 60), 
Matthew Paris (Hist. Major. p. 68), Struvius 
(Corpus Hist Germanics, p. 372, 378), Scrip- 
tores Rerum Francicarum 4 Duchesne, tom. iv . 
Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel, 1. i. c. 4-6, p. 41-48; 
Cinnamus, 1. ii. p. 41-49. 

4 For the third crusade, of Frederic Dar- 
barossa, see Nicetas in Isaac. Angel. 1. fi. c. 3- 
8, p. 257-266. Struv. (Corpus Hist Germ. p, 
414), and two historians, who probably were 
spectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. Freber. tom. 1, 
p. 406-416, edit. Struv.), and the Anonymus de 
Expeditione Asiatica Fred I. (in Canisii Antiq, 
Lection. tom. fil. p. ii. p. 498-526, ont Basnage 
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and the nature and event of their 
Turkish warfare, and a brief parallel 
may save the repetition of a tedious 
narrative. However splendid it may 
seem, a regular story of the crusades 
would exhibit the perpetual return of 
the same causes and effects; and the 
frequent attempts for the defence or 
recovery of the Holy Land would ap- 
pear so many faint and unsuccessful 
copies of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod 


wasis wun the footsteps of the 
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expected from the feudatory chiefs. 
The cavalry of the emperor, and that 
of the king, was each composed of 
seventy thousand knights, and their 
immediate attendants in the field ;* and 
if the light-armed troops, the peasant 
infantry, the women and children, the 
priests and monks, be rigorously ex- 
cluded, the full account will scarcely be 
satisfied with four hundred thousand 
souls. The West, from Rometo Britain, 
was called into action; the kings of 
Poland and Bohemia obeyed the sum- 


first pilgrims, the chicfs | mons of Conrad ; and it is affirmed by 


were equal in rank, though unequal n| the Greeks and Latins, that in the 


fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon | passage of a strait or iver, 


and his fellow adventurers. At their 
head were displayed the banners of the 
dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and 
Aquitain; the first a descendant of 
Hugh Capet, the second a father of the 
Brunswick line: the archbishop of 
Milan, a temporal prince, transported, 
for the benefit of the Turks, the 
treasures and ornaments of his church 
and palace ; and the veteran crusaders, 
Hugh the Great, and Stephen of 
Chartres, returned to consummate their 
unfinished vow. The huge and dis- 
orderly bodies of their followers moved 
forward in two columns; and if the 
first consisted of two hundred and sixty 
thousand persons, the second might 
possibly amount to sixty thousand 
horse, and one hundred thousand foot. * 
The armies of the second crusade might 
have claimed the conquest of Asia: 
the noblos of France and Germany were 
animated by the presence of their sove- 
reigns: and both the rank and personal 
characters of Conrad and Louis gave a 
dignity to their cause, and a discipline 
to their force, which might be vainly 


1 Anne, who states these later swarms at 
40,000 horse, and 100,000 fuot, calls them 
Normans, and places at their head two brothers 
of Flanders. The Greeks were strangely igno- 
rant of the names, families, and possessions of 
the Latin princes. 

* It was this army of pilgrims, the first body 
of which was headed by the archbishop of 
Milan and Count Albert of Blandras, which set 
forth on the wild, yet with a more disciplined 
army, not impolitic, enterprise, of striking at 
the heart of the Mohammedan power, by attack- 
ing the sultan in Bagdad, For their adventures 
and fate, see Wilken, vol. fi. p. 120, &c. or 
Michaud, book iv.—M. 


the 
Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine 
hundred thousand, desisted from the 
endless and formidable computation. 
In the third crusade, as the French and 
English preferred the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, the host of Frederic 
Barbarossa was lessnumerous, Fifteen 
thousand knights, and as many squires, 
were the flower of the German chivalry: 
sixty thousand horse, and one hundred 
thousand foot, were mustered by the 
emperor in the plains of Hungary ; and 
after such repetitions, we shall no longer 
be startled at the six hundred thousand 
pugrims, which credulity bas ascribed 
to this last emigration.? Such extra- 
vagant reckonimgs prove only the 
astonishment of contemporaries; but 
their astonishment most strongly bears 
testimony to the existence of an 
enormous though indefinite multitude. 
The Greeks might applaud their superior 


1 William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, 
reckon 70,000 loricati in each of the armies. 
* The imperfect enumeration 1s mentioned by 


Cinnamus (ivvevixevra yevpladss), and con- 
firmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange ad 
Cinnamum, with the more precise sum of 
900,556 Why must therefore the version and 
comment suppose the modest and insufficient 
reckoning of 90,000? Does not Godfrey of 
Viterbo (Pantheon, p. xix. in Muratori, tom. 
vii. p. 862) exclaim ? 

——~Numerum ai poscere queeras, 

Millia millena militis agmen erat. 

3 This extravagant account is given by Albert 
of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 414); my calcula. 
tion is borrowed from Godfrey of Viterbo, 
Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard 
Thesaur. (c. 169, p 804). The original writers 
are silent. The Mohammedans gave him 
200,000, or 260,000, men (Bohadin, in Vit. 
Saladin. p. 110). 
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knowledge of the arts and stratagems | to discourage, the pilgrims, by every 
of war, but they confessed the strongth | species of injury and oppression ; and 
and courage of the French cavalry and | their want of prudence and discipline 
the infantry of the Germans ;* and the | continually afforded the pretence or the 
strangers are described as an iron race, | opportunity. The Western monarchs 
of gigantic stature, who darted fire from | had stipulated a safe passage and fair 
their eyes, and spilt blood like water on | marketin the country of their Christian 
the ground. Under the banners of| brethren; the treaty had been ratified 
Conrad, a troop of females rode in the | by oaths and hostages; and the poorest 
attitude and armour of men; and the | soldier of Frederic’s army was furnished 
chief of these Amazons, from her gilt | with three marks of silver to defray his 
spurs and buskins, obtained the epithet | expenses on the road. But every en- 
of the Golden-footed Dame. gagement was violated by treachery 
II. The numbers and character of the | and injustice ; and the complaints of 
Passage through Strangers was an object | the Latins are attested by the honest 
theGreek of terror to the effeminate | confession of a Greek historian, who 
empire = Gireeks, and the sentiment | has dared to prefer truth to his coun- 
of fear is nearly alhed to that of hatred. | try.' Instead of an hospitable reception, 
This aversion was suspended or softened | the gates of the cities, both in Europe 
by the apprehension of the Turkish and Asia, were closely barred against 
power; and the invectives of the Latins | the crusaders ; and the scanty pittance 
will not bias our more candid belief, | of food was let down in baskets from 
that the Emperor Alexius dissembled | the walls. Kaperience or foresight 
their insolence, cluded their hostilities, | might excuse this timid jealousy ; but 
counselled their rashness, and opened | the common duties of humanity prohi- 
to their ardour the road of pilgrimage | bited the mixture of chalk, or other 
and conquest. But when the Turks | poisonous ingredients, in the bread ; 
had been driven from Nice and the sea- | and should Manuel be acquitted of any 
coast, when the Byzantine princes no | foul connivance, he 1s guilty of comin 
longer dreaded the distant sultans of! base money for the purpose of trading 
Cogni, they felt with purer indignation ; with the pilgrims. In every step of 
the free and frequent passage of the] their march they were stopped or mis- 
western barbarians, who violated the/ led: the governors had private orders 
majesty, and endangered the safety, of | to fortify the passes and break down 
the empire. ‘The second and third | the bridges against them: the stragglers 
ernsades were undertaken under the | were pillaged and murdered; the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac | soldiers and horses were pierced in the 
Angelus Of the former, the passions} woods by arrows from an invisible 
were always impetuous, and often|hand; the sick were burnt in ther 
malevolent ; and the natural union of a| beds; and the dead bodies were hung 
cowardly and inisclievous temper was! on gibbets along the highways. These 
exemplified in the latter, who, without injuries exasperated the champions of 
merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant, | the cross, who were not endowed with 
and occupy his throne It was secretly, | evangelical patience; and the Byzantine 
and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the! princes, who had provoked the unequal 
ptince and people to destroy, or at least | conflict, promoted the embarkation and 
inarch of these formidable guests. On 
1 I must observe, that in the second and third | ¢he verge of the Turkish frontier Bar- 


crusades, the subjects of Conrad and Frederic ‘ 2 
sire Atyled by: tha. Greske and Orientals. Ald. barossa spared the guilty Philadelphia, 


mannt The Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus 
are the Foles and Bohemians , and it is for the 1 Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, 
French that be reserves the ancient appellation but in the third he commanded against the 
of Germans. He likewise names the Bpi77s0) | Pranks the important post of Philippopolis 
or Bpirayvei.” Cinnamus is infected with national prejudice 
and pride. 

* He names both—Bpirriel rs xai Bosravel, | 2The conduct of the Philadelphians is 

—M. | blamed by Nicetas, while the anonymous 
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rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and 
deplored the hard necessity that had 
stained his sword with any drops of 
Christian blood. In their intercourse 
with the monarchs of Germany and 
France, the pride of the Greeks was 
exposed to an anxious trial. They 
might boast that on the first interview 
the seat of Louis was a low stool, beside 
the throne of Manuel; but no sooner 
had the French king transported his 
army beyond the Bosphorus, than he 
refused the offer of a second conference, 
unless his brother would meet him on 
equal terms, either on the sea or land. 
With Conrad and Frederic, the cere- 
monial was still nicer and more difficult : 
like the successors of Constantine, they 
stylod themselves emperors of the 
Romans ;? and firmly maimtained the 
purity of their title and dignity. The 
first of these representatives of Char- 
lemagne would only converse with 
Manuel on horseback in the open field ; 
the second, by passing the Hellespont 
rather than the Bosphorus, declined 
the view of Constantinople and 1ts sove- 
reign. An emperor, who had been 
crowned at Rome, was reduced in the 
Greek epistles to the humble appella- 
tion of Rex, or prince of the Alemann1 ; 
and the vain and feeble Angelus affected 
to be ignorant of the name of one of the 
greatest men and monarchs of the age. 
While they viewed with hatred and 
suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek 
emperors maintained a strict, though 
secret, alliance with the Turks and 
Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained, 
that by his friendship for the great 


German accuses the rudeness of his country- 
men (culp& nostra). History would be plea- 
sant, if we were embarrassed only by such con- 
tradictions. It is likewise from Nicetas, that 
we learn the pious and humane sorrow of 
Frederic. 

1 Xéapddn pa, which Cinnamus translates 
into Latin by the word 2iAAlev. Ducange 
works very hard to save his king and country 
from such ignominy (sur Joinville, dissertat. 
xxvii. p. 817-820). Louis afterwards insisted on 
a meeting in mari ex squo, not ex equo, ac. 
cording to the laughable readings of some MSS, 

2 Ego Romanorum imperator sum, ille Ro- 
maniorum (Anonym. Canis. p. 512. The public 
and historical atyle of the Greeks was Px... 
princeps. Yet Ciinamus owns, that Imaiparop 


is synonymous to Baw:Asus. 
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Saladin he had incurred the enmity of 
the Franks; and a mosque was founded 
at Constantinople for the public exercise 
of the religion of Mahomet.* 

III. The swarms that followed the 
first crusade were de- 
stroyed in Anatolia by 
famine, pestilence, and the Turkish 
arrows ; and the princes only escaped 
with some squadrons of horse to accom- 
plish their lamentable pilgrimage. A 
just opinion may be formed of their 
knowledge and humanity; of their 
knowledge, from the design of subduing 
Persia and Chorasan in their way to 
Jerusalem ;* of their humanity, from 
the massacre of the Christian people, a 
friendly city, who came out to meet 
them with palms and crosses in their 
hands. The arms of Conrad and Louis 
were less cruel and imprudent ; but the 
event of the second crusade was still 
more ruinous to Christendom ; and the 
Greek Manuel is accused by his own 
subjects of giving seasonable intelligence 
to the sultan, and treacherous guides 
to the Latin princes. Instead of crush- 
ing the common foe, by a double attack 
at the same time but on different sides, 
the Germans were urged by emulation, 
and the French were retarded by jeal- 
ousy. Louis had scarcely passed th® 
Bosphorus when he was met by the 
returning emperor, wlio had lost the 
greatest part of his army in glorious, 
but unsuccessful, actions on the banks 
of the Meander. The contrast of the 
pomp of his rival hastened the retreat 
of Conrad: t the desertion of his unde- 
pendent vassals reduced him to his 
hereditary troops; and he borrowed 


Turkish warfare, 


1 In the Epistles of Innocent III. (xiii. p. 
184), and the History of Bohadin (p. 129, 180), 
see the views of a pope and a cadhi on this 
sungular toleration. 


* This was the design of the pilgrims under 
the archbishop of Milan. See note, p. 102.—M. 

+ Conrad had advanced with part of his army 
along a central road, between that on the coast 
and that which led to Iconium. He had been 
betrayed by the Greeks, his army destroyed 
without a battle. Wilken, vol. ili. p. 165. 
Michaud, vol. ii. p 156. Conrad advanced 
again with Louis as far as Ephesus, and from 
thence, at the invitation of Manuel: returned 
to Constantinople. It was Louis who, at the 
passage of the Mesander, was engaged in a 
lorious action.” Wilken, vol. iii. p. 179, 
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some Greek vessels to execute by sea| the remnant of mighty armies, were 
the pilgrimage of Palestine. Without | joined to the Christian powers of Syria, 
studying the ‘fessons of experience, | and a fruitless siege of Damascus wa 
or the nature of the war, the king of | the final effort of the second crusade, 
France advanced through the same | Conrad and Louis embarked for Europe 
country to a similar fate. The van-| with the personal fame of piety and 
guard, which bore the royal banner and | courage ; but the Orientals had braved 
the oriflamme of St. Denys,* had doubled | these potent monarchs of the Franks, 
their march with rash and inconsiderate | with whose names and military forces 
speed ; and the rear, which the king| they had been so often threatened.* 
commanded in person, no longer found | Perhaps they had still more to fear 
their companions in the evening camp. ; from the veteran genius of Frederic the 
In darkness and disorder, they were | First, who in his youth had served in 
encompassed, assaulted, and over-| Asia under his uncle Conrad. Forty 
whelmed, by the innumerable host of | campaigns in Germany and Italy had 
Turks, who, in the art of war, were | taught Barbarossa to command; and his 
superior to the Christians of the twelfth | soldiers, even the princes of the empire, 
century.” Louis, who chmbed a tree| were accustomed under his reign to 
in the general discomfiture, was saved | obey. As soon as he lost sight of 
by his own valour and the ignorance of | Philadelphia and Laodicea, the last cities 
his adversaries ; and with the dawn of; uf the Greek frontier, he plunged into 
day he escaped alive, but almost alone, | the salt and barren desert, a land (says 
to the camp of the vanguard. But im- | the historian) of horror and tribulation.? 
stead of pursuing his expedition by | During twenty days, every step of his 
land, he was rejoiced to shelter the | fainting and sickly march was besieged 
relics of his army in the friendly sea- | by the innumerable hordes of Turk- 
port of Satalia. From thence he em- | mans,? whose numbers and fury seemed 
barked for Antioch; but so penurious | after each defeat to multiply and in- 
was the supply of Greek vessels, that' flame. The emperor continued to 
they could only afford room for his 
knights and nobles; and the plebeian , the measure of his calamities, that when 
crowd of infantry was left to perish at| he reached the gates of Iconium, no 
the foot of the Pamphyhan hills. The} more than one thousand knights were 
emperor and the king embraced and | able to serve on horseback. By a sudden 
wept at Jerusalem ; their martial trains, ! and resolute assault he defeated the 
| guards, and stormed the capital of the 

1 As counts of Vexin, the kings of France ! 


; 4 
were tho vassals and advocates of the monastery | sultan,* who humbly sued for pardon 


of St. Denys. ‘Ihe saint’s peculiar banner, | and peace. The road was now open, 
which they received from the abbot, was of a; and Frederic advanced in a career of 
square form, and of a red or flameng colour | triumph, till he was unfortunately 
The orvlamme appeared at the head of the 
French armies from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century (Ducange sur Joinville, Dissert aviii 
p. 244-253). 


struggle and to suffer; and such was 








1 The onginal French histories of the second 
crusade are the Gesta Ludovic: VII. published 
in the fourth volume of Duchesne’s collection 
I'he same volume contains many original letters 


valley which lay beneaththem. The Turks seized | Of the king, of Suger rae minister, &c , the best 
the heights which separated the two divisions of | Jocuments of authentic history. 

the army. The modern historians represent 2 Terram horroris et salauginis, terram siccam, 
differently the act to which Louis owed his | sterilem, inamenam. Anonym. Canis. p. 517. 
safety,which Gibbon has described by the un- | The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

dignified phrase, “ he climbed a tree.” Accord- 8 Gens innumera, sylvestris, indomita, pre- 
ing to Michaud, vol ii. p. 164, the king got | dones sine ductore. The sultan of Cogmi might 
upon a rock, with his back against a tree; | sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. 
according to Wilken, vol. iii. p. 182, he dragged | Canis. p. 517, 518. 

himself up to the top of the rock by the roots of | 4 See in the anonymous writer in the Collec, 
a tree, and continued to defend himself till tion of Canisius, Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit- 
night-fall.—M. | Saladin. p 119, 120), the ambiguous conduct of 
Michaud, vol. il. p 160. Gibbon followed | Kilidge Arslan, sultan of Cogni, who hated and 
Nicetas.—M. | feared both Saladin and Frederic. 


‘ 


* They descended the heights toa beautiful 
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drowned ina petty torrent of Cilicia.* 
Lhe remainder of his Germans was con- 
sumed by sickness and desertion ; and 
the emperor’s son expired with the 
greatest part of his Swabian vassals at 
the siege of Acre. Among the Latin 
heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic 
Barbarossa could alone achieve the pas- 
sage of the Lesser Asia ; yet even their 
success was a warning ; and in the last 
and most experienced age of the 
crusades, every nation preferred the sea 
to the toils and perils of an inland ex- 
pedition.? 
The enthusiasm of the first crusade is 
Gukisikey ovine” natural and simple 
enthusiasm of event, while hope was 
the crusades frosh, danger untried, 
and enterprise congenial to the spirit of 
the times. But the obstinate persever- 
ance of Europe may indeed excite our 
pity and admiration ; that no instruc- 
tion should have been drawn from 
constant and adverse experience ; that 
the same confidence should have re- 
peatedly grown from the same failures ; 
that six succeeding generations should 
have rushed headlong down the pre- 
cipice that was open before them ; and 
that men of every condition should 
have staked their public and private 
fortunes on the desperate adventure of 
possessing or recovering a tomb-stone 
two thousand miles from their country. 
In a period of two centuries after the 
council of Clermont, each spring and 
summer produced a new emigration of 
pilgrim warriors for the defence of the 
Holy Land ; but the seven great arma- 
ments or crusades were excited by‘some 
impending or recent calamity: the 
nations were moved by the authority of 
their pontiffs, and the example of their 


1 The desire of comparing two great men has 
tempted many writers to drown Frederic in the 
river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprud- 
ently bathed (Q. Curt, 1. iff c 4,5). But, from 
the march of the emperor, I rather judge, that 
his Saleph is the Calycadnus, a stream of less 
fame, but of a longer course.* 

3 Marinus Sanutus, a.p. 13821, lays it down 
asa precept, Quod stolus ecclesis per terram 
nullatenus est ducenda. He resolves, by the 
Divine aid, the objection, or rather exception, 
of the first crusade (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. 
il. pars fi. c, i. p. 87). 


* It is now called the Girama : its course is 
described in M‘Donald Kinneir’s Travels,—-M. 
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kings : their zeal was kindled, and their 
reason was silenced, by the voice of 
their holy orators; and among these, 
Bernard,' the monk, or the saint, may 
claim the most honourable place.* 
About eight years before the first con- 
quest of Jerusalem, he 

. Character and 
was born of a noble family  snission of St. 
in Burgundy; at the age Bernard, 
of three-and-twenty he ave 
buried himself in the monastery of 
Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour 
of the institution ; at the end of two 
years he led forth her third colony, or 
daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux ? 
in Champagne; and was content, till 
the hour of his death, with the humble 
station of abbot of his own community. 
A philosophic age has abolished, with 
too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, 
the honours of these spiritual heroes. 
The meanest among them are distin- 
guished by some energies of the mind ; 
they were at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples; and, in the 
race of superstition, they attained the 
prize for which such numbers contended. 
In speech, in writing, in action, Bernard 
stood high above his rivals and contem- 
poraries ; his compositions are not devoid 
of wit and eloquence; and he seems to 
have preserved as much reason and 
humanity as may be reconciled with the 


1 The most authentic information of St. Ber- 
nard must be drawn from his own writings, 
published in a correct edition by Pére Mabillon, 
and reprinted at Venice, 1750, in six volumes 
in folio. Whatever fnendship could recollect, 
or superstition could add, is contained in the 
two lives, by his disciples, in the sixth volume: 
whatever learning and criticism could ascertain, 
may be found in the prefaces of the Benedictine 
editor. 

2 Clairvaux, surnamed the Valley of Absynth, 
1s situated among the woods near Bar sur Aube 
in Champagne. St Bernard would blush at 
the pomp of the church and monastery he 
would ask for the hbrary, and I know not 
whether he would be much edified by a ton of 
800 muids (914 1-7th hogsheads), which almost 
rivals that of Heidelberg (Mélanges tirés d'une 
Grande Bibliothéque, tom. xlvi. p 15-20). 


* Gibbon, whose account of the crusades is 
perhaps the least accurate and satisfactory 
chapter in his History, has here failed in that 
lucid arrangement, which in general gives per- 
spicuity to his most condensed and crowded 
narratives He has uvaccountably, and to the 
great perplexity of the reader, placed the preach- 
ing of St. Bernard after the second crusade, to 
which it led.—M. 
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character ofa saint. Ina secular life, he 
would have shared the seventh part ofa 
private inheritaiice ; by a vow of poverty 
and penance, by closing his eyes against 
the visible world,* by the refusal of all 
eeclesiastical dignities, the abbot of 
Clairvaux became the oracle of Europe, 
and the founder of one hundred and 
sixty convents. Princes and pontiffs 
trembled at the freedom of his apostol- 
ical censures: France, England, and 
Milan, consulted, and obeyed his judg- 
ment in a schism of the church: the 
debt was repaid by the gratitude of 
Innocent the Second; and his successor, 
Eugenius the Third, was the friend and 
disciple of the holy Bernard. It was 
in the proclamation of the second cru- 
sade that he shone as the missionary 
and prophet of God, who called the 
nations to the defence of his holy sepul- 
chre* At the parliament of Vezclay 
he spoke before the king; and Louis 
the Seventh, with his nobles, received 
their crosses from his hand. The abbot 
of Clairvaux then marched to the less 
easy conquest of the Emperor Conrad * 
a phlegmatic people, ignorant of his 
language, was transported by the 
pathetic vehemence of his tone and 
gestures ; and his progress, from Con- 
stance to Cologne, was the triumph of 
eloquence and zeal. Bernard applauds 
his own success in the depopulation of 


1 The disciples of the saint (Vit 1ma,1 1. ¢ 
2, p 1232. Vit ida, c. 16, No. 45, p 1383) 
record a marvellous example of his pious 
apathy Juxta lacum etiam Lausannensem 
totius die1 itinere pergens, penitus non attendit 
aut se videre non vidit Cum enim vespere 
facto de eodem laci socii colloquerentur, in- 
terrogabat eos ubi lacus ille esset, et mirati 
sunt universi To admire or despise St Ber- 
nard as he ought, the reader, lke myself, 
Should have before the windows of his libiary 
the beauties of that incomparable landscape 

2 Otho Frising 1. i c 4 Bernard Epist 
363, ad Francos Orientales. Opp. tom 1 p 
828. Vit ima,l.m c 4, tom vi. p. 1235 


* Bernard had a nobler object in his expedi- 
tion into Gerinany—to arrest the fierce and 
merciless persecution of the Jews, which was 
preparing, under the monk Kadulph, to renew 
the frightful scenes which had preceded the 
first crusade, in the flourishing cities on the 
banks of the Rhine. The Jews acknowledge 
the Christian intervention of St. Bernard. See 
the curious extract from the History of Joseph 
ben Meir. Wilken, vol. iii. p. 1. and p.. 63. 
—M, 
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Europe ; affirms that cities and castles 
were emptied of their inhabitants ; and 
computes, that only one man was left 
behind for the consolation of seven 
widows.? The blind fanatics were de- 
sirous of electing him for their general ; 
but the example of the hermit Peter 
was before his eyes; and while he 
assured the crusaders of the divine 
favour, he prudently declined a military 
command, in which failure and victory 
would have been almost equally dis- 
graceful to his character.? Yet, after 
the calamitous event, the abbot of 
Clairvaux was loudly accused as a false 
prophet, the author of the public and 
private mourning ; his enemies exulted, 
his friends blushed, and his apology was 
slow and unsatisfactory. He justifies 
his obedience to the commands of thr 
pope; expatiates on the mysterious 
ways of Providence ; imputes the mis- 
fortunes of the pilgrims to their own 
sins ; and modestly insinuates, that his 
mission had been approved by signs 
and wonders.3 Had the fact been cer- 
tain, the argument would be decisive ; 
and his faithful disciples, who enumer- 
ate twenty or thirty miracles in a day, 
appeal to the public assemblies of 
France and Germany, in which they 
were performed.4 At the present hour, 
such prodigies will not obtain credit 
beyond the precincts of Clairvaux ; 
but in the preternatural cures of the 
blind, the lame, and the sick, who were 
presented to the man of God, 1t is im- 


1 Mandastis et obedivi .... multiplicati 
sunt super numerum , vacuantur urbes et cas- 
tella ; et pene jam non inveniunt quem appre- 
hendant septem mulheres unum virum ; adeo 
ubique viduze vivis remanent viris Bernard 
Epist p 247 We must be careful not to con- 
8true pene as a substantive. 

2 Quis ego sum ut disponam acies, ut egrediar 
ante facies armatorum, aut quid tam remotum 
a professione mea, si vires, si peritia, &c. Epist. 
256, tom 1p 250 He speaks with contempt 
of the hermit Peter, vir quidam, Epist. 363 

3 Sic dicunt forsitan isti, unde scimus qudéd a 
Domino sermo egressus sit? Quz signa tu 
facis ut credamus tibi? Non est quod ad ista 
Ipse respondeam ; parcendum verecundi# mess, 
responde tu pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum 
que vidisti, et audisti, et secundum quod te 
inspi raverit Deus Consolat 1 1 c. 1. Opp. 
tom. ii p 421-423 

4 See the testimonies in Vita Ima, 1. iv. c. 5, 
6. Opp. tom. vi. p 1258-1261, 1. vi. c. 1-17. p 
1286-1314. 
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possible for us to ascertain the separate 
shares of accident, or fancy, of impos- 
ture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the 
Progressof the Murrours of its discordant 
Mohammedans. votaries ; since the same 

dispensation which was applauded as a 
deliverance in Europe, was deplored, 
and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity in 
Asia. After the loss of Jerusalem, the 
Syrian fugitives diffused their conster- 
nation and sorrow: Bagdad mourned in 
the dust; the cadhi Zeineddin of 
Damascus tore his beard in the caliph’s 
presence; and the whole divan shed 
tears at his melancholy tale. But the 
commanders of the faithful could only 
weep; they were themselves captives 
in the hands of the Turks: some tem- 
poral power was restored to the last age 
of the Abbassides; but their humble 
ambition was confined to Bagdad and 
the adjacent province. Their tyrants, 
the Seljukian sultans, had followed the 
common law of the Asiatic dynasties, 
the unceasing round of valour, great- 
ness, discord, degeneracy, and decay : 
their spirit and power were unequal to 
the defence of religion ; and, 1n his dis- 
tant realm of Persia, the Christians 
were strangers to the name and the 
arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his 
race.2, While the sultans were involved 
in the silken web of the harem, the 

The Atabeks of Pious task was under- 

Syria. =6rt taken «by their slaves, 
the Atabeks,? a Turkish name, 
which, like the Byzantine patricians, 
may be translated by Father of the 

1 Abulmahasen apud de Guignes, Hist. des 
Huns, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99. 

2 See his arizcle in the Bibliothéque Orientale 
of D’Herbelot, and De Guignes, tom. ii. p. i. p. 
280-261. Such was his valour, that he was 
styled the second Alexander; and such the ex- 
travagant love of his subjects, that they prayed 
for the sultan a year after his decease. Yet 
Sangiar might have been made prisoner by the 
Franks, as well as by the Uzes.” He reigned 
near fifty years (a.D. 1103-1152) and was a 
munificent patron of Persian poetry. 

3 See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak 
and Syria, in De Guignes, tom. i p. 254; and 
the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in the 
same writer, (tom. li. p. ji. p 147-221), who uses 
the Arabic text of Benelathir, Ben Schouna, 
and Abulfeda; the Bibliothéque Orientale, 
under the articles Atabeks and Noureddin, and 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius, p. 250 267, 
vers. Pocock. 
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Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had 
been the favourite of Malek Shaw, from 
whom he received the privilege of 
standing on the right hand of the 
throne; but, in the civil wars that 
ensued on the monarch’s death, he lost 
his head and the government of Aleppo. 
His domestic emirs per- = Zenghi, 
severed in their attach. 4D 1127-1145 
ment to his son Zenghi, who proved his 
first arms against the Franks mm the de- 
feat of Antioch: thirty campaigns in 
the service of the caliph and sultan es- 
tablished his military fame ; and he was 
invested with the command of Mosul, 
as the only champion that could avenge 
the cause of the prophet. The public 
hope was not disappoimted: after a 
siege of twenty-five days, he stormed 
the city of Edessa, and recovered from 
the Franks their conquests beyond the 
Euphrates :' the martial tribes of 
Curdistan were subdued by the inde- 
pendent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo: 
his soldiers were taught to behold the 
camp as their only country; they 
trusted to his liberality for their re- 
wards; and their absent families were 
protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. 
At the head of these  youredatn, 
veterans, his son Nou- 4D. 461174. 
reddin gradually united the Moham- 
medan powers ;* added the kingdom of 
Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged 
a long and successful war against the 
Christians of Syria; he spread his 
ample reign from the Tigris to the 
Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded 
their faithful servant with all the titles 
and prerogatives of royalty. The 
Latins themselves were compelled to 
own the wisdom and courage, and even 
the justice and piety, of this implacable 
adversary.? In his life and govern- 


1 William of Tyre (. xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describes 
the loss of Edessa, and the death of Zenghi. 
The corruption of his name into Sangun, 
afforded the Latins @ comfortable allusion to 
his sangutnary character and end, fit sanguine 
sanguinolentus. 

2 Noradinus (says William of Tyre, 1 xx. 38), 
maximus nominis et fidei Christians persecutor ; 
princeps tamen Justus, vafer, providus, et se- 
eundum gentis suse trad:tiones religiosus. To 
this catholic witness we may add the primate of 


* On Noureddin’s conquest of Damascus, see 
extracts from Arabian writers prefixed to the 
second part of the third volume of Wilken.—M, 
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ment the holy warrior revived the zeal 
and simplicity of the first caliphs. 
Gold and silk were banished from his 
palace; the use of wine from his 
dominions; the public revenue was 
scrupulously applied to the public ser- 
vice; and the frugal household of 
Noureddin was maintained from his 
legitimate share of the spoil which he 
vested in the purchase of a private 
estate. His favourite sultana sighed 
for some female object of expense. 
‘¢ Alas,” replied the king, ‘‘I fear God, 
and am no more than the treasurer of 
the Moslems. Their property I cannot 
ahenate ; but I still possess‘three shops 
in the city of Hems: these you may 
take; and these alone can I bestow.” 
His chamber of justice was the tcrror 
of the great and the refuge of the poor. 
Some years after the sultan’s death, an 
oppressed subject called aloud in the 
strects of Damascus, ‘*O Noureddin, 
Noureddin, where art thou now? 
Arise, arise, to pity and protect us!” 
A tumult was apprehended, and a living 
tyrant blushed or trembled at the 

name of a departed monarch. 
By the arms of the Turks and Franks 
the Fatimites had been 


Conquest of . : 
Egypt bythe eprived of Syria. In 
Turks Egypt the decay of their 
AD ussnes 92 Y 


character and influence 
was still more essential. Yet they 
were still revered as the descendants 
and successors of the prophet; they 
maintaimed their invisible state in the 
palace of Cairo; and their person was 
seldom violated by the profane eyes of 
subjects or strangers. The Latin am- 
bassadors have described their own in- 
troduction through a series of gloomy 
passages, and glittering porticoes :’ the 
scene was enlivened by the warbling of 
birds and the murmur of fountains: it 


the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p 267), quo non 
alter erat inter reges vites ratione magis lauda- 
bili, aut que pluribus justitie experimentis 
abundaret. The true praise of kings is after 
their death, and from the mouth of their 
enemies. 
1 From the ambassador, William of Tyre 
(1. xix c. 17, 18) describes the palace of Cairo. 
n the caliph’s treasure were found a pearl ag 
arge asa pigeon’s egg, a ruby weighing seven- 
teen Egyptian drams, an emerald a palm and a 


half in length, and many vases of crystal and | 
| tion of his safe retreat. As the Turks 


porcelain of China (Renaudot, p. 536). 
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was enriched by a display of rich furni- 
ture, and rare animals ; of the Imperial 
treasures, something was shown, and 
much was supposed ; and the long order 
of unfolding doors was guarded by black 
soldiers and domestic eunuchs. The 
sanctuary of the presence chamber was 
veiled with a curtain; and the vizir, 
who conducted the ambassadors, laid 
aside his scimitar, and prostrated him- 
self three times on the ground ; the veil 
was then removed; and they beheld 
the commander of the faithful, who 
signified his pleasure to the first slave 
of the throne. But this slave was his 
master: the vizirsor sultans had usurped 
the supreme administration of Egypt ; 
the claims of the rival candidates were 
decided by arms; and the name of the 
most worthy, of the strongest, was in- 
serted in the royal patent of command. 
The factions of Dargham and Shawer 
alternately expelled each other from the 
capital and country ; and the weaker 
side implored the dangerous protection 
of the sultan of Damascus or the king 
of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of 
the sect and monarchy of the Fatimites. 
By his arms and religion the Turk was 
most formidable : but the Frank, in an 
easy direct march, could advance from 
Gaza to the Nile; while the inter- 
mediate situation of his realm compelled 
the troops of Noureddin to wheel round 
the skirts of Arabia, a long and painful 
circuit, which exposed them to thirst, 
fatigue, and the burning winds of the 
desert. The secret zeal and ambition 
of the Turkish prince aspired to reign 
in Egypt under the name of the Ab- 
bassides; but the restoration of the 
suppliant Shawer was the ostensible 
motive of the first expedition ; and the 
success was intrusted to the emir 
Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran com- 
mander. Dargham was oppressed and 
slain ; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, 
the just apprehensions, of his more 
fortunate rival, soon provoked him to 
invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver 
Egypt from his insolent benefactors. 
To this union the forces of Shiracouh 
were unequal : he relinquished the pre- 
mature conquest ; and the evacuation 
of Belbeis or Pelusium was the condi- 
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defiled before the enemy, and their 
general closed the rear, with a vigilant 
eye, and a bafttle-axe in his hand, a 
Frank presumed to ask him if he were 
not afraid ofan attack? “It is doubt- 
less in your power to begin the attack,” 
replied the intrepid emir; ‘but rest 
assured, that not one of my soldiers 
will go to paradise till he has sent an 
infidel to hell.” His report of the 
riches of the land, the effeminacy of the 
natives, and the disorders of the govern- 
ment, revived the hopes of Noureddin ; 
the caliph of Bagdad applauded the 
pious design ; and Shiracouh descended 
into Egypt a second time with twelve 
thousand Turks and cleven thousand 
Arabs. Yet his forces were still in- 
ferior to the confederate armies of the 
Franks and Saracens ; and 1 can discern 
an unusual degree of military art, in his 
passage of the Nile, his retreat ito 
Thebais, his masterly evolutions in the 
battle of Babain, the surprise of Alex- 
andria, and his marches and counter- 
marches in the flats and valley of Egypt, 
from the tropic to the sea. His con- 
duct was seconded by the courage of 
his troops, and on the eve of action a 
Mamalnke' exclaimed, ‘‘If we cannot 
wrest Egypt from the Christian dogs, 
why do we not renounce the honours 
and rewards of the sultan, and retire to 
labour with the peasants, or to spm 
with the females of the haren?” Yet, 
after all his efforts in the field,3 after 
the obstinate defence of Alexandria’ 
by his nephew Saladin, an honourable 
capitulation and retreat* concluded the 


1 Mamlue, plur. Mamalic, is defined by 
Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag p 7), and 
D’Herbelot (p. 545), servum emptitium, seu 
qui pretio numerato in domini possessionem 
cedit. They frequently occur in the wars of 
Saladin (Bohadin, p. 236, &c ); and 1t was only 
the Bahartve Mamalukes that were first intro- 
duced into Egypt by his descendants. 

3 Jacobus & Vitriaco (p 1116) gives the king 
of Jerusalem no more than 374 knights Both 
the Franks and the Moslems report the superior 
numbers of the enemy ; a difference which may 
be solved by counting or omitting the unwar- 
like Egyptians. 

8 It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a 
middle term in extent and riches between the 
period of the Greeks and Romans, and that of 
the Turks (Savary, Lettres sur l’Egypte. tom. i. 
Pp. 26, 26). 


* The treaty stipulated that both the Chris. 
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second enterprise of Shiracouh ; and 
Noureddin reserved his abilities for a 
third and more propitious occasion. It 
was goon offered by the ambition and 
avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of 
Jerusalem, who had imbibed the per- 
nicious maxim, that no faith should be 
kept with the enemies of God.* A re- 
ligious warrior, the great master of the 
hospital, encouraged him to proceed ; 
the emperor of Constantinople either 
gave, or promised, a fleet to act with 
the armies of Syria ; and the perfidious 
Christian, unsatisfied with spoil and 
subsidy, aspired to the conquest of 
Egypt. In‘ this emergency, the Mos- 
lems turned their eyes towards the 
sultan of Damascus; the vizir, whom 
danger encompassed on all sides, yielded 
to their unanimous wishes, and Nou- 
reddin seemed to be tempted by the fair 
offer of one third of the revenue of the 
kingdom. The Franks were already at 
the gatcs of Cairo; but the suburbs, 
the old city, were burnt on their ap 
proach ; they were deccived by an in- 
sidious negotiation, and their vessels 
were unable to surmount the barriers 
ot the Nile. They prudently declined 
a contest with the Turks in the midst 
of an hostile country ; and Amaury re- 
tired into Palestine with the shame and 
reproach that always adhere to unsuc- 
cessful injustice. After this deliver- 
ance, Shiracouh was invested with a 
robe of honour, which he soon stained 
with the blood of tle unfortunate 
Shawer. Fora while, the Turkish emirs 
condescended to hold the office of vizir ; 
but this foreign conquest precipitated 
the fall of the Fatimites themselves ; 
and the bloodless change was accom- 
plished by a message and aword. The 
caliphs had been degraded by their own 
weakness and the tyranny of the vizirs : 
their subjects blushed, when the de- 
scendant and successor of the prophet 
presented his naked hand to the rude 
gripe of a Latin ambassador ; they wept 
when he sent the hair of his women, a 


tians and the Arabs should withdraw from 
Egypt. Wilken, vol. iii. part ii p. 113.—M. 

* The Knights Templars, abhorring the 
perfidious breach of treaty, partly, perhaps, out 
of jealousy of the Hospitallers, refused to join 
in this enterprise. Will. Tyr. c. xx. p. 6. 
Wilken, vol. iii. part il p. 117.—M. 
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sad emblem of their grief and terror, 
to excite the pity of the sultan of 


Damascus. By the com- 
the : 
Paciaine cktigi mand of Noureddin, and 

AD U% the sentence of the doc- 


tors, the holy names of Abubeker, 
Omar, and Othman, were solemnly re- 
stored : the caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, 
was acknowledged in the public prayers 
as the true commander of the faithful ; 
and the green livery of the sons of Ali 
was exchanged for the black colour of 
the Abbassides. The last of his race, 
the caliph Adhed, who survived only 
ten days, expired in happy ignorance 
of his fate: his treasures secured the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced the 
murmurs of the sectaries; and in all 
subsequent revolutions Egypt has never 
departed from the orthodox traction 
of the Moslems." 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris 
is occupied by the pastoral 


saasecher bf tribes of the Curis ;? a 
Saladin eople hardy, stron 
av.umes PoP > 8 


savage, impatient of the 
yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious 
of the government of their national 
chiefs. The resemblance of name, 
situation, and manners, seems to iden- 
tify them with the Carduchians of the 
(sreeks ;3 and they still defend against 
the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom 
which they asserted against the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambi- 
tion prompted them to embrace the 
profession of mercenary soldiers: the 


1 For this great revolution of Egypt, sce 
William of Tyre (1. xix, 5-7, 12-31, xx 5-12), 
Bohadin (id Vit. Saladin. p. 80-39), Abulfeda 
(in Excerpt. Schultens, p 1-12), D’Herbelot 
(Bibliot. Orient Adhed, Fathemah, but very 1n- 
correct), Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p 
522-525, 532-537), Vertot (Hist. des Chevaliers 
de Malthe, tom. i. p. 141-163, in 4to), and M. 
de Guignes (tom ii. p 185-215) 

2 For the Curds, see De Guignes, tom i. p. 
416, 417, the Index Geographicus of Schultens, 
and Tavernier, Voyages, p. 1. p. 308, 300. The 
Ayoubites descended from the tribe of the 
Rawadimi, one of the noblest; but as they were 
infected with the heresy of the Metempsychosis, 
the orthodox sultans insinuated that their de- 
scent was only on the mother’s side, and that 
their ancestor was a stranger who settled among 
the Curds 

3 See the fourth book of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. The ten thousand suffered more 
from the arrows of the free Carduchians, than 
from the splendid weakness of the great king. 
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service of his father and uncle prepared 
the reign of the great Saladin :* and 
the son of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, 
magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, 
which flattery deduced from the Arabian 
caliphs.?, So unconscious was Noured- 
din of the impending ruin of his house, 
that he constrained the reluctant youth 
to follow his uncle Shiracouh into 
Egypt: his military character was es- 
tablished by the defence of Alexandria; 
and 1f we may believe the Latins, he 
solicited and obtained from the Chnis- 
tian general the profane honours of 
knighthood. On the death of Shira- 
couh, the office of grand vizir was be- 
stowed on Saladin, as the youngest and 
least powerful of the emirs; but with 
the adviceof his father, whom he invited 
to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascen- 
dant over his equals, and attached: the 
army to his person and interest. While 
Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds 
were the most humble of his slaves; 
and the indiscreet murmurs of the divan 
were silenced by the prudent Ayub, 
who loudly protested that at the com- 
mand of the sultan ho bimself would 
lead his son in chains to the foot of the 
throne. ‘‘Such language,” he added 
in private, ‘‘was prudent and proper in 
an assembly of your rivals ; but we are 
now above fear and obedience ; and the 
threats of Noureddin shall not extort 
the tribute of a sugar-cane.” His 
seasonable death relieved them from 
the odious and doubtful conflict ; his 
son, a minor of eleven years of age, was 
left for a while to the emirs of Damas- 
cus; and the new lord of Egypt was 
decorated by the caliph with every 


1 We are indebted to the professor Schultens 
(Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) for the richest and 
most authentic matenals, a hfe of Saladin by 
his friend and minister the Cadhi Bohadin, and 
copious extracts from the history of his kins- 
man the Prince Abulfeda cf Hamah. To these 
we may add, the article of Salaheddin in the 
Bibliothéque Orientale, and all that may be 
gleaned from the Dynasties of Abulpharagius 

2 Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, 
he may share the praise, for imitating, at least 
tacitly, the modesty of the founder 

3 Hist. Hierosol. in the Gesta Dei per Fran- 
cos, p. 1152. A similar example may be found 
in Joinville (p. 42, edition du Louvre); but the 
pious St. Louis refused to dignify infidels with 
the order of Christian knighthood (Ducange, 
Observations, p. 70). 
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title that could sanctify his usurpation 
in the eyes of the people. Nor was 
Saladin long content with the possession 
of Egypt; he despoiled the Christians 
of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of Dam- 
ascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir: Mecca 
and Medina acknowledged him for their 
temporal protector: his brother sub- 
dued the distant regions of Yemen, or 
the happy Arabia; and at the hour of 
his death, his empire was spread from 
the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and 
from the Indian Ocean to the mountains 
of Armenia. In the judgment of his 
character, the reproaches of treason 
and ingratitude strike forcibly on our 
minds, impressed, as they are, with the 
principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in some 
measure be excused by the revolutions 
of Asia,? which had erased every notion 
of legitimate succession ; by the recent 
example of the Atabeks themselves; by 
his reverence to the son of his bene- 
factor; his humane and generous be- 
haviour to the collateral branches; by 
their incapacity and /ws merit; by the 
approbation of the caliph, the sole 
source of all legitimate power; and, 
above all, by the wishes and interest of 
the people, whose happiness is the first 
object of government. In his virtues, 
and in those of his patron, they admired 
the singular union of the hero and the 
saint; for both Noureddin and Saladin 
are ranked among the Mohammedan 
saints ; and the constant meditation of 
the holy war appears to have shed a 
serious and sober c lour over their lives 
and actions. The youth of the latter? 
was addicted to wine and women ; but 
his aspiring spirit soon renounced the 
temptations of pleasure, for the graver 
follies of fame and dominion: the gar- 


1 In these Arabic titles, religions must 
always be understood ; Noureddin, lumen r.; 
Zzodin, decus; Amadoddin, columen: our 
hero’s proper name was Joseph, and he was 
atyled Salahoddin, salus; Al Malichus, Al 
Nasirus, rex defensor: Abu Modafer, pater 
victoria, Schultens, Preefat. 

2 Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of 
Saladin, observes, from many examples, that 
the founders of dynasties took the guilt for 
themeelves, and left the reward to their inno. 
cent collaterals (Excerpt. p. 10). 

8 See his life and character in Renaudot, p 
537-548. 
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ment of Saladin was of course woollen ; 
water was his only drink ; and, while 
he emulated the temperance, he sur- 
passed the chastity, of his Arabian 
prophet. Both in faith and practice 
he was a rigid Mussulman; he ever 
deplored that the defence of religion 
had not allowed him to accomplish the 
pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the stated 
hours, five times each day, the sultan 
devoutly prayed with his brethren: the 
involuntary omission of fastmg was 
scrupulously repaid ; and his perusal of 
the Koran, on horseback between the 
approaching armies, may be quoted as 
a proof, however ostentatious, of piety 
and courage.? The superstitious doc 
trine of the sect of Shafei was the only 
study that he deigned to encourage : 
the poets were safe in his contempt ; 
but all profane science was the object 
of his aversion; and a philosopher, who 
had vented some speculative novelties, 
was seized and strangled by the com- 
mand of the royal saint. The justice 
of his divan was accessible to the 
meanest suppliant against himself and 
his ministers; and it was only for a 
kingdom that Saladin would deviate 
from the rule of equity. While the 
descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi held 
his stirrup and smoothed his garments, 
he was affable and patient with the 
meanest of his servants. So boundless 
was his liberality, that he distributed 
twelve thousand horses at the siege of 
Acre ; and, at the time of his death, no 
more than forty-seven drams of silver 
and one piece of gold coin were found 
in the treasury ; yet, in a martial reign, 
the tributes were diminished, and the 
wealthy citizens enjoyed, without fear 
or danger, the fruits of their industry. 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned 
by the royal foundations of hospitals, 
colleges, and mosques; and Cairo was 
fortified with a wall and citadel; but 
his works were consecrated to public 
use :? nor did the sultan indulge him- 
self in a garden or palace of private 


1 His civil and religious virtues are celebrated 
in the first chapter of Bohadin (p. 4-80), himself 
an eye-witness, and an honest bigot. 

2 Jn many works, particularly Joseph’s well 
in the Castle of Cairo, the Sultan and the Patri- 
arch have been confounded by the ignorance of 
natives and travellers. 
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luxury. In a fanatio age, himself a 
fanatic, the genuine virtues of Saladin 
commanded the’ teteem of the Chris- 
tians : the emperor of Germany gloried 
in his friendship ;* the Greek emperor 
solicited his alliance ;? and the conquest 
of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps 
magnified, his fame both in the East 
and West. 
During its short existence, the king- 
His conquest or 20m of Jerusalem? was 
the kingdom. supported by the discord 
AD Us, of the Turks and Sara- 
cens; and both the Fatimite caliphs 
and the sultans of Damascus were 
tempted to sacrifice the cause of their 
religion to the meaner considerations of 
private and present advantage. But 
the powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
were now united by an hero, whom 
nature and fortune had armed against 
the Christians. All without, now bore 
the most threatening aspect; and all was 
feeble and hollow in the internal state 
of Jerusalem. After the two first 
Baldwins, the brother and cousin of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre de- 
volved by female succession to Melis- 
enda, daughter of the second Baldwin, 
znd her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, 
the father, by a former marriage, of our 
English Plantagenets. Their two sons, 
Baldwin the Third, and Amaury, 
waged a strenuous, and not unsucccss- 
ful, war against the infidels; but the 
son of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, 
was deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of 
the crusades, of the faculties both of 
mind and body. His sister Sybilla, 
the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was 
his natural heiress: after the suspicious 
death of her child, she crowned her 
second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a 
prince of a handseme person, but of 
such base renown, that his own brother 
Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Since 
they have made him a king, surely 
they would have made me a god!” 
The choice was generally blamed ; and 
the most powerful vassal, Raymond 


1 Anonym. Canisii, tom. ili. p. ii. p. 504. 

2 Bohadin, p. 129, 180. 

3 For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see 
William of Tyre, from the ninth to the twenty- 
second book. Jacob & Vitriaco, Hist. Hiero. 
solem. 1. i., and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium 
Crucis, 1. iil. p. vi., vii., vili., ix. 
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count of Tripoli, who had been ex- 
cluded from the succession and regency, 
entertained an implacable hatredagainst 
the king, and exposed his honour and 
conscience to the temptations of the 
sultan. Such were the guardians of 
the holy city; a leper, a child, a 
woman, a coward, and a traitor: yet 
its fate was delayed twelve years by 
some supplies from Europe, by the 
valour of the military orders, and by 
the distant or domestic avocations of 
their great enemy. At length, on 
every sido, the sinking state was en- 
circled and pressed by an hostile line; 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, 
whose existence it protected. A soldier 
of fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had 
seized a fortress on the edge of the 
desert, from whence he pillaged the 
caravans, insulted Mahomet, and threat- 
ened the cities of Mecca and Medina. 
Saladin condescended to complain ; re- 
joiced in the denial of justice; and at 
the head of fourscore thousand horse 
and foot invaded the Holy Land. The 
choice of Tiberias for his first siege was 
suggested by the count of Tripoli, to 
whom it belonged; and the king of 
Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his 
garrisons, and to arm his people for 
the relief of that important place. By 
the advice of the perfidious Raymond, 
the Christians were betrayed into a 
camp destitute of water: he fled on 
the first onset, with the curses of both 
nations :? Lusignan was overthrown, 
with the loss of thirty thousand men; 
and the wood of the true cross, a dire 
misfortune ! was left in the power of 
the infidels.* The royal captive was 


1 Templarii ut apes bombabant et Hospit- 
alari: ut venti stridebant, et barones se exitio 
offerebant, et Turcopuli (the Christian light 
troops) semet ipsi in ignem injiciebant (Ispa- 
hani de Expugnatione Kudsiticé, p. 18, apud 
Schultens), a specimen of Arabian eloquence, 
somewhat different from the style of Xeno- 
phon ! 

2 The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, 
the treason of Raymond; but had he really 
embraced their religion, he would have been @ 
saint and an hero in the eyes of the latter. 


* Raymond's advice would have prevented 
the abandonment of a secure camp abounding 
with water near Sepphoris The rash and 
insolent valour of the master of the order o 
Knights Templars, which had before exposed 
the Christians to a fatal defeat at the brook 
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conducted to the tent of Saladin; and 
as he fainted with thirst and terror, 
the generous victor presented him with 
a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, with- 
out suffering his companion, Reginald 
of Chatillon, to partake of this pledge 
of hospitality and pardon. ‘‘ The 
person and dignity of a king,” said the 
sultan, ‘‘are sacred; but this impious 
robber must instantly acknowledge the 
prophet, whom he has blasphemed, or 
meet the death which he has so often 
deserved.” On the proud or conscientious 
refusal of the Christian warrior, Saladin 
struck him on the head with his scimi- 
tar, and Reginald was despatched by 
the guards.‘ The trembling Lusignan 
was sent to Damascus, to an honourable 
prison and speedy ransom; but the 
victory was stained by the execution of 
two hundred and thirty knights of the 
hospital, the intrepid champions and 


i Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, 
is celebrated by the Latins in his life and 
death ; but the circumstances of the latter are 
more distinctly related by Bohadin and Abul- 
feda; and Joinville (Hist. de St. Louis, p 70) 
alludes to the practice of Saladin, of never 
putting to death a prisoner who had tasted his 
bread and salt. Some of the companions of 
Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost sacn- 
ficed, in a valley of Mecca, ubi sacrificia 
mactantur (Abulfeda, p 32). 


Kishon, forced the feeble king to annul the 
determination of a council of war, and advance 
to ® camp in an enclosed valley among the 
mountains, near Hittin, without water. Ray- 
mond did not fly till the battle was irretrievably 
lost, and then the Saracens seem to have opened 
their ranks to allow him free passage. The 
charge of suggesting the siege of Tiberias 
appears ungrounded. Raymond, no doubt, 
played a double part: he wasa man of strong 
sagacity, who foresaw the desperate nature of 
the contest with Saladin, endeavoured by cvery 
means to maintain the treaty, and, though he 
joined both his arms and his still more valuable 
counsels to the Christian army, yet kept up a 
kind of amicable correspondence with the 
Mohammedans. See Wilken, vol iii. part ii. 
p. 276, ef seq. Michaud, vol. 1i p. 278. et seq. 
M. Michaud is still more friendly than Wilken 
to the memory of Count Raymond, who died 
suddenly, shortly after the battle of Hittin He 
quotes a letter written in the name of Saladin 
by the Cadi Alfdel, to show that Raymond was 
considered by the Mohammedans their most 
dangerous and detested enemy. ‘‘ No person of 
distinction among the Christians escaped, ex- 
cept the count (of Tripoli), whom God curse. 
God made him die shortly afterwards, and 
sent him from the kingdom of death to hell.” 
—M, 
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martyrs of their faith. The kingdom 
was left without a head; and of the 
two grand masters of the military 
orders, the one was slain and the other 
was a prisoner. From all the cities, 
both of the sea-coast and the inland 
country, the garrisons had been drawn 
away for this fatal field: Tyre and 
Tripoli alone could escape the rapid 
inroad of Saladin; and three months 
after the battle of Tiberias, he ap- 
peared in arms before the gates of 
Jerusalem.’ 

He might expect, that the siege of a 
city so venerable on earth ais conquest of 
and in heaven, so inter- the city of 
esting to Europe and "em 
Asia, would rekindle the last sparks of 
enthusiasm; and that of sixty thou- 
sand Christians, every man would be a 
soldier, and every soldier a candidate 
for martyrdom. But Queen Sybille 
trembled for herself and her captive 
husband ; and the barons and knights, 
who had escaped from the sword and 
chains of the Turks, displayed the 
same factious and selfish spirit in the 
public ruin. The most numerous por- 
tion of the inhabitants was composed 
of the Greek and Oriental Christians, 
whom experience had taught to preter 
the Mohammedan before the Latin 
yoke ;? and the holy sepulchre attracted 
a base and needy crowd, without arms 
or courage, who subsisted only on the 
charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble 
and hasty efforts were made for 
the defence of Jerusalem; but in the 
space of fourteen days, a victorious 
army drove back the sallies of the be- 
sieged, planted their engines, opened 
the wall to the breadth of fifteen 
cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, 
and erected on the breach twelve 
banners of the prophet and the sultan. 
It was in vain that a bare-foot pro- 
cession of the queen, the women, and 
the monks, implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from 
impious violation. Their sole hope was 
in the mercy of the conqueror, and to 
their first suppliant deputation that 


1 Vertot, who well describes the loss of the 
kingdom and city (Hist. des Chevaliers peg 
Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii, p. 226-278) inserts two ori- 
ginal epistles of a knight templar. 

2 Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 
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mercy was sternly denied. ‘‘ He had 
sworn to avenge the ‘patience and long- 
suffering of thé Moslems ; the hour of 
forgiveness was elapsed, and the mo- 
ment was now arrived to expiate, in 
blood, the innocent blood which had 
been spilt by Godfrey and the first 
crusaders.” But a desperate and suc- 
cessful struggle of the Franks ad- 
monished the sultan that his triumph 
was not yet secure: he listened with 
reverence to a solemn adjuration in the 
name of the common Father of man- 
kind; and a sentiment of human 
sympathy mollified the rigour of fan- 
aticism and conquest. He consented 
to accept the city, and to spare the 
inhabitants. The Greek and Onental 
Christians were permitted to live under 
his dominion; but it was stipulated, 
that in forty days all the Franks and 
Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, and 
be safely conducted to the sea-ports of 
Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of 
gold should be paid for each ian, five 
for each woman, and one for every 
child ; and that those who were unable 
to purchase their freedom should be 
detained in perpetual slavery. Of some 
writers 1t is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of 
Saladin with the massacre ot the first 
erusade. The difference would be 
merely personal; but we should not 
forget that the Christians had offered 
to capitulate, and that the Moham- 
medans of Jerusalem sustained the last 
extremities of an assault and storm. 
Justice is indeed due to the fidelity 
with which the Turkish conqueror ful- 
filled the conditions of the treaty ; and 
he may be deservedly praised for the 
glance of pity which he cast on the 
misery of the vanquished. Instead of 
a rigorous cxaction of his debt, he ac- 
cepted a sum of thirty thousand 
byzants, for the ransom of seven thou- 
sand poor ; two or three thousand more 
were dismissed by his gratuitous clem- 
ency; and the number of slaves was 
reduced to eleven or fourteen thousand 
persons. In his interview with the 
queen, his words, and even his tears, 
suggested the kindest consolations : 
his liberal alms were distributed among 
those who had been made orphans 
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widows by the fortune of war; and 
while the knights of the hospital 
were in arms against him, he allowed 
their more pious brethren to continue, 
during the term of a year, the care and 
service of the sick. In these acts of 
mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our 
admiration and love: he was above the 
necessity of dissimulation, and his stern 
fanaticism would have prompted him 
to dissemble, rather than to affect, this 
profane compassion for the enemies of 
the Koran. After Jerusalem had been 
delivered from the presence of the 
strangers, the sultan made his triumph- 
ant entry, his banners waving in the 
wind, and to the hatmony of martial 
music. The great mosque of Omar, 
which had been converted into a 
church, was again consecrated to one 
ixod and his prophet Mahomet: the 
walls and pavement were purified with 
rose-water ; and a pulpit, the labour of 
Noureddin, was erected in the sanctu 
ary. But when the golden cross that 
glittered on the dome was cast down, 
and dragged through the streets, the 
Christians of every sect uttered a 
lamentable groan, which was answered 
by the joyful shouts of the Moslems. 
In four ivory chests the patriarch had 
collected the crosses, the images, the 
vases, and the relics of the holy place : 
they were seized by the conqueror, who 
was desirous of presenting the caliph 
with the trophies of Christian idolatry. 
He was persuaded, however, to entrust 
them to the patriarch and prince of Anti- 
och; and the pious pledge was redeemed 
by Richard of England, at the expense of 
fifty-two thousand byzants of gold.! 
The nations might fear and hope the 
immediate and final eX- . gnira cra: 
pulsion of the Latins ade, by sea, 
from Syria; which was 4? 188 
yet delayed above a century after the 
death of Saladin.? In the career of 


1 ¥or the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohadin 
(p 6775) and Abulfeda (p. 40-43) are our 
Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian, Bernard 
Thesaurarius (c 151-167) is most copious and 
authentic, see likewise Matthew Paris(p 120- 
124). 

2 The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copi- 
ously described by Bernard Thesaurarius (de 
Acquisitione Terrse Sancta, ¢ 167-179), the 


Or ‘autho. of the Historia Huerosolymitana (p. 
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Victory, he was first checked by the re- 
sistance of Tyre; the troops and garri- 
sons, which had capitulated, were im- 
prudently conducted to the same port ‘ 
their numbers were adequate to the 
defence of the place; and the arrival of 
Conrad of Montferrat inspired the dis- 
orderly crowd with confidence and 
union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, 
had been made prisoner in the battle of 
Tiberias; but that disaster was un- 
known in Italy and Greece, when the 
son was urged by ambition and piety 
to visit the inheritance of his royal 
nephew, the infant Baldwin. The view 
of the Turkish banners warned him 
from the hostile coast of Jaffa; and 
Conrad was unanimously hailed as the 
prince and champion of Tyre, which 
was already besieged by the conqueror 
of Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, 
and perhaps his knowledge of a gener- 
ous foe, enabled him to brave the 
threats of the sultan, and to declare, 
that should his aged parent be exposed 
before the walls, he himself would dis- 
charge the first arrow, and glory in his 
descent from a Christian martyr.' The 
Egyptian ficet was allowed to enter the 
harbour of Tyre; but the chain was 
suddenly drawn, and five galleys were 
either sunk or taken: a thousand Turks 
were slain in a sally ; and Saladin, after 
burning his engines, concluded a glori- 
ous campaign by a disgraceful retreat 
to Damascus. He-wassoon assailed by 
a more formidable tempest. The 
pathetic narratives, and even the pic- 
tures, that repres2nted in lively colours 
the servitude and profanation of Jeru- 
salem, awakened the torpid sensibility 
of Europe : the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa, and the kings of France and 
England, assumed the cross; and the 
tardy magnitude of their armaments 
was anticipated by the maritime states 
of the Mediterranean and the Ocean. 
The skilful and provident Italians first 
embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Venice. They were speedily 


1150-1172, in Bongarsius), Abulfeda (p. 43-50), 
and Bohadin (p. 75-179). 

1TI have followed a moderate and probable 
representation of the fact: by Vertot, who 
adopts without reluctance a romantic tale, the 
old marquis is actually exposed to the tarts of 
the besieged. 
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followed by the most eager pilgrims of 
France, Normandy, and the Western 
Isles, The powerful succour of Flan- 
ders, Frise, and Denmark, filled near 
an hundred vessels ; and the northern 
warriors were distinguished in the field 
by « lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe.* Their increasing multi- 
tudes could no longer be confined 
within the walls of Tyre, or remain 
obedient to the voice of Conrad. They 
pitied the misfortunes, and revered 
the dignity, of Lusignan, who was re- 
leased from prison, perhaps, to divide 
the army of the Franks. He proposed 
the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the south of Tyre; and 
the place was first invested by two 
thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot under his nominal command. I 
shall not expatiate on the story of this 
memorable siege; which lasted near 
two years, and consumed, in a narrow 
space, the forces of Europe and Asia. 
Never did the flame of enthusiasm burn 
with fiercer and more de- siege of Acre, 
structive rage ; nor could 4D 489-90 
the true believers, a common appella, 
tion, who consecrated their own martyrs 
refuse some applause to the mistaken 
zeal and courage of their adversaries. 
At the sound of the holy trumpet, the 
Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
the Oriental provinces, assembled under 
the servant of the prophet:? his camp 
was pitched and removed within a few 
miles of Acre; and he laboured, night 
and day, for the relief of his brethren 
and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine battles, not unworthy of the 
name, were fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Carmel, with such vicis- 
situde of fortune, that in one attack, 
the sultan forced his way into the city ; 
that in one sally, the Christians pene- 
trated to the royal tent. By the 
means of divers and pigeons, a regular 
correspondence was maintained with 
the besieged ; and, as often as the sea 

1 Northmanni et Gothi, et csxteri populi in. 
sularum que inter occidentem et septentrionem 
sites sunt, gentes bellicosre, corporis procert, 
mortis intrepid, bipennibus armats, navibus 
rotundis, ques Yenachire dicuntur, advecte. 

2 The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1108) adds 
the nations of the East from the Tigris to India, 


and the swarthy tribes of Moors and Getulians, 
so that Asia and Africa fought against Europe. 
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was left open, the exhausted garrison 
was withdrawg, dnd a fresh supply was 
poured into the place. The Latin 
camp was thinned by famine, the sword 
and the climate; but the tents of the 
dead were replenished with new pil- 
grims, who exaggerated the strength 
and speed of their approaching country- 
men. The vulgar was astonished by 
the report, that the pope himself, with 
an innumerable crusade, was advanced 
as far as Constantinope. The march of 
the emperor filled the Kast with more 
serious alarms: the obstacles which he 
encountered in Asia, and perhaps in 
Greece, were raised by the policy of 
Saladin: his joy on the death of Bar- 
barossa was measured by his esteem ; 
and the Christians were rather dis- 
mayed than encouraged at the sight of 
the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 
1emnant of five thousand Germans 
At length, in the spring of the second 
year, the royal fleets of France and 
ingland cast anchor in the bay of Acre, 
and the siege was more vigorously pro- 
secuted by the youthful emulation of 
the two kings, Philip Augustus and 
Richard Plantagenet. After every re- 
source had been tried, and every hope 
was exhausted, the defenders of Acre, 
submitted to their fate ; a capitulation 
was granted, but their lives and liber- 
ties were taxcd at the hard conditions 
of aransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, the deliverance of one 
hundred nobles, and fifteen hundred 
inferior captives, and the restoration of 
the wood of the holy cross, Some 
doubts in the agreement, and some 
delay in the execution, rekindled the 
fury of the Franks, and three thousand 
Moslems, almost in the sultan’s view, 
were beheaded by the command of the 
sanguinary Richard.* By the conquest 
of Acre, the Latin powers acquired a 
strong town and a convenient harbour ; 
but the advantage was most dearly 

4 Bohadin, p. 180; and this massacre is 
neither denied nor blamed by the Christian 
historians. Alacriter jussa complentes (the 
English soldiers), says Galfridus & Vinesauf (1. 
iv. c. 4, p. 846), who fixes at 2700 the number of 
victims ; who are multiplied to 5000 by Roger 
Hovenden (p. 697, 698). The humanity or 
avarice of Philip Augustus was persuaded to 
ransom his prisoners (Jacob & Vitriaco, L 1. ¢ 
98, p. 1122). 
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purchased. The minister and historian 
of Saladin computes, from the report of 
the enemy, that their numbers, at 
different poriods, amounted to five or 
six hundred thousand; that more than 
one hundred thousand Christians were 
slain; that a far greater number was 
lost by disease or shipwreck ; and that 
a small portion of this mighty host 
could return in safety to their native 
countries.* 

Philip Augustus, and Richard the 
First are the only kings 


Richard of 
of France and England mislead . 
who have fought under Palestine 
AD 1161-92. 


the same banners; but 
the holy service, in which they were 
enlisted, was incessantly disturbed by 
their national jealousy ; and the two 
factions, which they protected in Pales- 
tine, were more averse to each other 
than to the common enemy. In the 
eyes of the Orientals, the French mon 
arch was superior in diguity and power; 
and, in the emperor’s absence, the 
Latins revered him as their temporal 
chief? His exploits were not adequate 
to his fame. Philip was brave, but the 
statesman predominated in hischaracter ; 
he was soon weary of sacrificing his 
health and interest on a barren coast ; 
the surrender of Acre became the sig- 
nal of his departure; nor could he 
justify this unpopular desertion, by 
leaving the duke of Burgundy, with 
five hundred knights, and ten thousand 
foot, for the service of the Holy Land. 
The king of England, though inferior 
in dignty, surpassed his rival in wealth, 
and military renown ;3 and if heroism 


1 Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment 
of Balianus, and the prince of Sidon, and adds, 
ex illo mundo quasi hominum paucissime re- 
dierunt. Among the Christians who died be- 
fore St. John d’Acre, I find the English names 
of De Ferrers earl of Derby (Dugdale, Baronage, 
part i. p 260), Mowbray (idem, p. 124), De 
Mandevil, De Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, Bigot 
Talbot, &c. 

2 Magnus hic apud eos interque reges eorum 
tum virtute, tum majestate eminens.. . .sum- 
mus rerum arbiter (Bohadin, p. 159). He does 
not seem to have known the names either of 
Philip or Richard. 

3 Rex Anglise, prestrensus.... rege Gal- 
lorum minor apud eos centebatur ratione regni- 
atque dignitatis: sed tum divitiis florentior, 
tum bellica virtute multo erat celebrior(Bohadin 
p. 161). A stranger might admire a riches 
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be confined to brutal and ferocious val- 
our, Richard Plantagenet will stand 
high among the heroes of theage. The 
memory of Caeur de Lion, of the lion- 
hearted prince, was long dear and glori- 
ous to his English subjects ; and, at the 
distance of sixty years, it was celebrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons 
of the Turks and Saracens, against 
whom he had fought: his tremendous 
name was employed by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their infants ; and if 
a horse suddenly started from the way, 
his rider was wont to exclaim, ‘‘ Dost 
thou think king Richard is in that 
bush?’* His cruelty to the Mohamme- 
dans was the effect of temper and zeal ; 
but I cannot believe that a soldier, so 
free and fearless in the use of a lance, 
would have descended to whet a dagger 
against his valiant brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by 
some secret assassins.* After the sur- 
render of Acre, and the departure of 
Philip, the king of England led the 
crusaders to the recovery of the sea- 
coast; and tho cities of Cesarea and 
Jaffa were added to the fragments of 
the kingdom of Lusignan. A march of 
one hundred miles from Acre to Asca- 
lon was a great and perpetual battle of 
eleven days. In the disorder of his 
troops, Saladin remained on the field 


the national historians will tell with what law- 
less and wasteful oppression they were collected. 

1 Joinville, p. 17. Cuides-tu que ce soit le 
roi Richart ? 

2 Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the 
Moslems, who attest the confession of the ass- 
assing, that they were sent by the king of England 
(Bohadin, p. 225); and his only defence 1s an 
absurd and palpable forgery (Hist del’ Académie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155-163), a pre- 
tended letter from the prince of the assassins, 
the Sheich, or old man of the mountain who 
justified Richard by assuming to himself the 
guilt or merit of the murder.* 


* Von Hammer (Geschichte der Agsassinen, 
p. 202), sums up against Richard; Wilken (vol. 
iv. p. 485), as strongly for acquittal. Michaud, 
vol. ii. p. 420, delivers no decided opinon. This 
crime was also attributed to Saladin, who is 
said, by an vriental authority(the continuator 
of Tabari), to have employed the assassins to 
murder both Conrad and Richard. It is a me- 
lancholy admission : but it must be acknow- 
ledged, that such an act would be less incon- 
sistent with the character of the Christian than 
of the Mohammedan king.—M. 
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with seventeen guards, without lower- 
ing his standard, or suspending the 
sound of his brazen kettle-drum: he 
again rallied and renewed the charge; 
and his preachers or heralds called aloud 
on the unitarcans, manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But 
the progress of these idolaters was irre- 
sistible; and it was only by demolishing 
the walls and buildings of Ascalon, that 
the sultan could prevent them from oc- 
cupying an important fortress on the 
confines of Egypt. During a severe 
winter, the armies slept; but in the 
spring, the Franks advanced within 
a day’s march of Jerusalem, under the 
leading standard of the English king ; 
and his active spirit intercepted a con- 
voy, or caravan, of seven thousand 
camels. Saladin? had fixed his station 
in the holy city; but the city was struck 
with consternation and discord: he 
fasted ; he prayed; he preached; he 
offered to share the dangers of the siege ; 
but his Mamalukes, who remembered 
the fate of their companions at Acre, 
pressed the sultan with loyal or seditious 
clamours, to reserve fis person and thew 
courage for the future defence of the 
religion and empire.?_ The Moslems 
were delivered by the sudden, or, as 
they deemed, the miraculous, retreat of 
the Christians:3 and the laurels of 
Richard were blasted by the prudence, 
or envy, of his companions. The hero, 
ascending a hill, and veiling his face, 
exclaimed with an indignant voice, 
“‘Those who are unwilling to rescue, 
are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
Christ!” After his return to Acre, on 


4 See the distress and pious firmness of Sala. 
din, as they are described by Bohadin (p. 7-9, 
235-237), who himself harangued the defenders 
of Jerusalem ; their fears were not unknown to 
the enemy (Jacob & Vitriaco, Ll. i. c. 100, p. 1128, 
Vinisauf, 1 v. c. 50, p. 399). 

? Yet unless the sultan, or an Ayoubite 
prince, remained in Jerusalem, nec Curdi Turcis, 
nec urci Tessent obtemperaturi Curdis (Boha- 
Gin, p 236). He draws aside a corner of the 
political curtain. 

8 Bohadin (p. 287), and even Jeffrey de Vint. 
sauf, 1. vi. c. 1-8, p. 408-400), ascribe the retreat 
to Richard himself; and Jacobus & Vitriaco ob- 
serves, that in his impatience to depart, in al. 
terum virum mutatus est (p. 1128). Yet Joinville, 
a French knight, accuses the envy of Hugh duke 
of Burgundy (p. 116), without supposing, like 
Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. 
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the news that Jaffa was surprised by the 
sultan, he sailed, with some merchant 
vessels, and leaped foremost on the 
beach : the castle was relieved by his 
presence; and sixty thousand Turks and 
Saracens fled before his arms. The dis- 
covery of his weakness provoked them 
to return in the morning; and they 
found him carelessly encamped before 
the gates with only seventeen knights 
and three hundred archers. Without 
counting their numbers, he sustained 
their charge ; and we learn from the 
evidence of his enemies, that the king 
of England, grasping his lance, rode 
furiously along their front, from the 
right to the left wing, without meeting 
an adversary who dared to encounter 
his career.t Am I writing the history 
ot Orlando or Amadis ? 
During these hostilities, a languid 
His treaty ana 20d tedious negotiation’ 
departure between the Franks and 
AD 192 Moslems was started, and 
continued, and broken, and again re- 
sumed, and again broken. Some acts 
of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and 
fruit, the exchange of Norway hawks 
and Arabian horses, softened the as- 
perity of religious war : from the vicis- 
situde of success, the monarchs might 
learn to suspect that Heaven was neutral 
in the quarrel; nor, after the trial of 
each other, could either hope for a 
decisive victory. The health both of 


1 The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem, and 
Jaffa, are related by Bohadin (p 184-249), and 
Abulfeda (p 51,52) The author of the Itiner- 
ary or the monk of St Albans’s, cannot ex- 
aggerate the cadhi’s account of the prowess of 
Richard (Vinisauf, 1 vi c. 14-24, p. 412-421, 
Hist Major, p 137-148); and on the whole of 
this war, there is a marvellous agreement be- 
tween the Christian and Mohammedan writers. 
who mutually praise the virtues of their 
enemies. 

* See the progress of negotiation and hostihty 
in Bohadin (p. 207-260), who was himself an 
actor in the treaty Ruaichard declared his in- 
tention of returning with new armies to the 
conquest of the Holy Land; and Saladin an- 
swered the menace with a civil compliment 
(Vinisauf, L. vi. c. 28, p. 423). 

3 The most copious and original account of 
this holy war is Galfridi a Vinisauf Itinerarium 
Regis Anglorum Richardi et aliorum in Terram 
Hherosolymorum, in six books, published in 
the second volume of Gale’s Scriptores Hist 
Anglicans: (p. 247-429) Roger Hoveden and 
Matthew Paris afford likewise many valuable 
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Richard and Saladin appeared to be in 
a declining state; and they respectively 
suffered the evils of distant and do- 
mestic warfare: Plantagenet was im- 
patient to punish a perfidious rival who 
had invaded Normandy in his absence ; 
and the indefatigable sultan was sub- 
dued by the cries of the people, who 
was the victim, and of the soldiers, who 
were the instruments, of his martial 
zeal, The first demands of the king of 
England were the restitution of Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and 
he firmly declared, that himself and his 
brother pilgrims would end their lives 
in the pious labour, rather than return 
to Europe with ignominy and remorse. 
But the conscience of Saladin refused, 
without some weighty compensation, 
to restore the idols, or promote the 
idolatry, of the Christians: he asserted, 
with equal firmness, his religious and 
civil claim to the sovereignty of Pales- 
tine ; descanted on the importance and 
sanctity of Jerusalem ; and rejected all 
terms of the establishment, or partition, 
of the Latins. The marriage which 
Richard proposed, of his sister with the 
sultan’s brother, was defeated by the 
difference of faith ; the princess abhorred 
the embraces of a Turk ; and Adel, or 
Saphadin, would not easily renounce a 
plurality of wives. A personal inter- 
view was declined by Saladin, who 
alleged their mutual ignorance of cach 
other’s language ; and the negotiation 
was managed with much art and delay 
by their interpreters and envoys. The 
final agreement was equally disapproved 
by the zealots of both parties, by the 
Roman pontiff and the caliph of Bagdad. 
It was stipulated that Jerusalein and 
the holy sepulchre should be open, 
without tribute or vexation, to the 
pugrimage of the Latin Christians ; 
that, after the demolition of Ascalon, 
they should inclusively possess the sea- 
coast from Jaffa to Tyre; that the 
count ot Tripoli and the prince of An- 
tioch should be comprised in the truce ; 
and that, during three years and three 
months, all hostilities should cease. 
The principal chiefs of the two armies 


materials ; and the former describes, with ac- 
curacy, the discipline and navigation of the 
English fleet. 
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swore to the observance of the treaty ; 
but the monarchs were satisfied with 
giving their word and their right hand ; 
and the royal majesty was excused from 
an oath, which always implies some 
suspicion of falsehood and dishonour. 
Richard embarked for Europe, to seek 
a long captivity and a premature grave ; 
and the space of a few months concluded 
Death of Saladin. the life and glories of 
4D.1198. Saladin. The Orientals 
describe his edifying death, which hap- 
pened at Damescus ; but they seem ig- 
norant of the equal distribution of bis 
alms among the three religions,‘ or of 
the display of a shroud, instead of a 
standard, to admonish the East of the 
instability of human greatness. The 
unity of empire was dissolved by his 
death ; his sons were oppressed by the 
stronger arm of their uncle Saphadin ; 
the hostile interests of the sultans of 
Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo,? were 
again revived ; and the Franks or Latins 
stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their 
fortresses along the Syrian coast. 
The noblest monument of a con- 
Innocent mz, queror’s fame, and of the 
A.D, 1198-1216. terror which he inspired, 
is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, 
which was imposed on the laity, and 
even the clergy, of the Latin church, 
for the service of the holy war. The 
practice was too lucrative to expire 
with the occasion; and this tribute 
became the foundation of all the tithes 
and tenths on ecclesiastical benefices 
which have been granted by the Roman 
pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or re- 
served for the immediate use of the 
apostolic see.3 This pecuniary emolu- 
ment must have tended to increase the 
interest of the popes in the recovery of 
Palestine: after the death of Saladin 


1 Even Vertot (tom i. p. 251) adopts the 
foolish notion of the indifference of Saladin, 
who professed the Foran with his last breath. 

2 See the succession of the Ayoubites, in 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 277, &c.), and the 
tables of M. de Guignes, l’Art de Verifier les 
Dates, and the Bibliothéque Orientale. 

8 Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. fii 
p. 811-374) has copiously treated of the origin, 
abuses, and restrictions of these tenths. A 
theory was started, but not pursued, that they 
were rightfully due to the pope, a tenth of the 
Levites’ tenth to the high priest (Selden on 
Tithes ; see his Works, vol. fii. p. if. p. 1083). 
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they preached the crusade, by their 
epistles, their legates, and their mission- 
aries ; and the accomplishment of the 
pious work might have been expected 
from the zeal and talents of Innocent 
the Third. Under that young and 
ambitious priest, the successors of St. 
Peter attained the full meridian of their 
greatness; and in the reign of eighteen 
years, he exercised a despotic command 
over the emperors and kings, whom he 
raised and deposed ; over the natisno, 
whom an interdict of months or years 
deprived, for the offence of their rulers, 
of the exercise of Christian worship. 
In the council of the Lateran he acted 
as the ecclesiastical, almost as the tem- 
poral, sovereign of the East and West. 
It was at the feet of his legate that 
John of England surrendered his crown; 
and Innocent may boast of the two 
most signal triumphs over sense and 
humanity, the establishment of tran- 
substantiation, and the origin of the 
inguisition. At his voice, two crusades, 
the fourth and the fifth, were under- 
taken ; but, except a king of Hungary, 
the princes of the second order were at 
the head of the pilgrims: the forces 
were inadequate to the design ; nor did 
the effects correspond with the hopes 
and wishes of the pope and the people. 
The fourth crusade was ope sourth 
diverted from Syria to crusade 
Constantinople; and the %” 1208. 
conquest of the Greek or Roman empire 
by the Latins will form the proper and 
important subject of the next chapter. 
In the fifth,? two hundred —_qhe arth 
thousand Franks were 4D 1218 
landed at the eastern mouth of the 
Nile. They reasonably hoped that 
Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, 
the seat and storehouse of the sultan ; 
and, after a siege of sixteen months, 
the Moslems deplored the loss of Dam- 


1 See the Gesta Innocentii III , in Murat 
Script. Rer. Ital (tom ivi. p. 486-568). : 
2 See the fifth crusade, and the siege of 
Damietta, in Jacobus & Vitriaco (1. fii. p 1125- 
1149, in the Gesta Dei of Bongarsius), an eye- 
witness, Bernard Thesaurarius (in Script. Mura- 
tori, tom. vii. p. 825-846, c. 190-207), a contem- 
porary, and Sanutus (Secreta Fidel Crucis, 1. 
ili. p. xi. c. 4-0), a diligent compiler; and of 
the Arabians, Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 294), 
and the Extracts at the end of Joinville (p. 583, . 
687, 540, 547, &c.), 
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etta. But the Christian army was 
ruined by the pride and insolence of 
the legate Pelagidis, who, in the pope’s 
name, assumed the character of general: 
the sickly Franks were encompassed by 
the waters of the Nile and the Oriental 
forces ; and it was by the evacuation of 
Damietta that they obtained a safe re- 
treat, some concessions for the pilgrims, 
and the tardy restitution of the doubt- 
ful relic of the true cross. The failure 
may in some measure be ascribed to the 
abuse and multiplication of the cru- 
sades, which were preached at the same 
time against the Pagans of Livonia, the 
Moors of Spain, the Albigeois of France, 
and the kings of Sicily of the Imperial 
family.* In these meritorious services, 
the volunteers might acquire at home 
the same spiritual indulgence, and a 
larger measure of temporal rewards ; 
and even the popes, in their zeal against 
a domestic enemy, were sometimes 
tempted to forget the distress of their 
Syrian brethren. From the last age of 
the crusades they derived the occasignal 
command of an army and revenue; and 
some deep reasoners have suspected 
that the whole enterprise, from the 
first synod of Placentia, was contrived 
and executed by the policy of Rome. 
The suspicion is not founded, cither in 
nature or in fact. The successors of 
St. Peter appear to have followed, rather 
than guided, the impulse of manners 
and prejudice; without much foresight, 
of the scasons, or cultivation of the soil, 
they gathered the ripe and spontaneous 
fruits of the superstition of the times. 
They gathered these fruits without toil 
or personal danger: in the council of 
the Lateran, Innocent the Third de- 
clared an ambiguous resolution of ani- 
mating the crusaders by his example ; 
but the pilot of the sacred vessel could 
not abandon the helm ; nor was Pales- 
tine ever blessed with the presence of a 
Roman pontiff.? 


1 To those who took the cross against Main- 
froy, the pope (A.D. 1255) granted plenissimam 
peccatorum remissionem. Fideles mirabantur 
quod tantum eis promitteret pro sanguine 
Christianorum effundendo quantum pro cruore 
infidelium aliquando (Matthew Paris, p. 785), 
A high flight for tho reason of the thirteenth 
eentury. 

2 This simple idea is agreeable to the good 
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The persons, the families, and estates 
of the pilgrims, were 
under i its pro- Rate bapctiiee 
tection of the popes; and Palestine, 
these spiritual patrons “° ™* 
soon cluimed the prerogative ct direct- 
ing their operations, and enforcing, by 
com:nands and censures, the accomplish- 
ment of their vow. Frederic the 
Second,‘ the grandson of Barbarossa, 
was successively the pupil, the enemy, 
and the victim of the church. At the 
age of twenty-one years, and in obedi- 
ence to his guardian, Innocent the 
Third, he assumed the cross: the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and 
imperial coronations; and his marriage 
with the heiress of Jesusalem for ever 
bound him to defend the kingdom of 
his son Conrad. But as Frederic ad- 
vanced in age and authority, he repented 
of the rash engagements of his youth : 
his liberal sense and knowledge taught 
him to despise the phantoms of supersti- 
tion and the crowns of Asia: he no 
longer entertained the same reverence 
for the successors of Innocent; and his 
ambition was occupied by the restora- 
tion of the Italian monarchy from Sicily 
to the Alps. But the success of this 
project would have reduced the popes 
to their primitive simplicity; and, after 
the delays and excuses of twelve years, 
they urged the emperor, with entreaties 
and threats, to fix the time and place 
of his departure for Palestine. In the 
harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he pre- 
pared a ficet of one hundred galleys, 
and one hundred vessels, that were 
framed to transport and land two thou- 
sand five hundred knights, with their 
horses and attendants; his vassals of 
Naples and Germany formed a powerful 
army; and the number of English 
crusaders was magnified to sixty thou- 
sand by the report of fame. But the 


sense of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 
832), and the fine philosophy of Hume (Hist. of 
England, vol. i. p. 330). 

1 The original materials for the crusade of 
Frederic 1I. may be drawn from Richard de St 
Germano (in Muratort, Script. Rerum Ital. tom, 
Vii. p. 1002-1018), and Matthew Paris (p. 296. 
291, 300, 302, 804). The most rational moderns 
are Fleury (Hist. Eccles. tom xvi.), Vertot 
(Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii: ), Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 1. xvi.), and 
Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom, x.). 
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inevitable, or affected, slowness of these 
mighty preparations, consumed the 
strength and provisions of the more in- 
digent pilgrims: the multitude was 
thinned by sickness and desertion ; and 
the sultry summer of Calabria antici- 
pated the mischiefs of a Syrian cam- 
paign, At length the emperor hoisted 
sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and 
army of forty thousand men; but he 
kept the sea no more than three days ; 
and his hasty retreat, which was as- 
cribed- by his friends to a grievous in- 
disposition, was accused by his ene- 
mies asa voluntary and obstinate dis- 
obedience. For suspending his vow 
Frederic was excommunicated by Gre- 
gory the Ninth; for presuming, the 
next year, to accomplish his vow, he 
was again excommunicated by the same 
pope.? While he served under the 
banner of the cross, a crusade was 
preached against him in Italy; and 
after his return he was compelled to ask 
pardon for the injuries which he had 
suffered. Theclergy and military orders 
of Palestine were previously instructed 
to renounce his communion and dispute 
his commands; and in his own king- 
dom, the emperor was forced to consent 
that the orders of the camp should be 
issued in the name of God and of the 
Christian republic. Frederic entered 
Jerusalem in triumph; and with his 
own hands (for no priest would perform 
the officc) he took the crown from the 
altar of the holy sepulchre. But the 
patriarch cast an interdict on the church 
which his presence had profaned ; and 
the knights of the hospital and temple 
informed the sultan how easily he might 
be surprised and slain in his unguarded 
visit to the river Jordan. In such a 
state of fanaticism and faction, victory 
was hopeless, and defence was difficult; 
but the conclusion of an advantageous 
, peace may be imputed to the discord of 
the Mohammedans, and their personal 
esteem for the character of Frederic. 
The enemy of the church is accused of 
maintaining with the miscreants an in- 
tercourse of hospitality and friendship, 
unworthy of a Christian ; of despising 


1 Poor Muratori knows what to think, but 
knows not what to say Chino qfii il capo,” 
&c. p. 522. 
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¢ 
the barrenness of the land ; and of in- 
dulging a profane thought, that if 
Jehovah had seen the kingdom of Naples 
he never would have selected Palestine 
for the inheritance of his chosen people- 
Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan 
the restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem 
and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon: the 
Latins were allowed toimhabitand fortify 
the city ; an equal code of civil and re- 
ligious freedom was ratified for the sec- 
taries of Jesus and those of Mahomet; 
and, while the former worshipped at the 
holy sepulchre, the latter might pray 
and preach in the mosque of the temple,” 
fiom whence the prophet undertook his 
nocturnal journey to heaven. The 
clergy deplored this scandalous tolera- 
tion; and the weaker Moslems were 
gradually expelled; but every rational 
object of the crusades was accomplished 
without bloodshed ; the churches were 
restored, the monasteries were replen- 
ished; and, in the space of fifteen years, 
the Latins of Jerusaiem exceeded the 
number of six thousand. This peace 
and prosperity, for which they were un- 
grateful to their benefactor, was ter- 
minated by the irruption of the strange 
and savage hordes of Carizmuians,” 
Flying from the arms of the Moguls, 
those shepherds * of the ,,vesion of the 
Caspian rolled headlong  Carizmians, 
on Syria; and the union 42-24. 
of the Franks with the sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus, was insufficient 
to stem the violence of the torrent. 
Whatever stood against them was cut 
off by the sword, or dragged into cap- 
tivity : the military orders were almost 
exterminated in a single battle ; and in 
the pillage of the city, in the pro- 
fanation of the holy sepulchre, the 
Latins confess and regret the modesty 
and discipline of the Turks and 
Saracens. 


1 The clergy artfully confounded the mosque 
or church of the temple with the holy sepulchre, 
and their wilful error has deceived both Vertot 
and Muraiori. 

2 The irruption of the Carizmians, or Coras- 
mins, is related by Matthew Paris (p 546, 547), 
and by Joinville, Nangis, and the Arabians (p. 
111, 112, 191, 192, 528, 580). 


* They were in alliance with Eyub, sultan of 
Syria. Wulken, vol. vi. p. 633.—M 
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Of the seven crusades, the two last 
were undertaken by Louis 

tno cinth crusade. th ‘Ninth, king of France ; 
A.D. 1268-1958. Who lost his liberty in 
Egypt, and his life on the coast of 
Africa. Twenty-eight years after his 
death, he was canonised at Rome ; and 
sixty-five miracles were readily found, 
and solemnly attested, to justify the 
claim of the royal saint. The voice of 
history renders a more honourable testi- 
mony, that he united the virtues of a 
king, an hero, and a man; that his 
martial spirit was tempered by the love 
of private and public justice ; and that 
Louis was the father of his people, the 
friend of his neighbours, and the terror 
of the infidels. Superstition alone, in 
all the extent of her baleful influence, ? 
corrupted his understanding and his 
heart: his devotion stooped to admire 
and imitate the begging friars of Francis 
and Dominic: he pursued with blind 
and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; 
and the best of kings twice descended 
from his throne to seek the adventures 
of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish 
historian would have been content to 
applaud the most despicable part of his 
character: but the noble and gallant 
Joinville, who shared the friendship 
and captivity of Louis, has traced with 
the pencil of nature the free portrait 
of his virtues as well as of his failings. 
From this intimate knowledge we may 
learn to suspect the political views of 
depressing their great vassals, which 
are so often imputed to the royal authors 


1 Read, if you can, the Life and Miracles of 
St, Louis, by the confessor of Queen Margaret 
(p. 291-523, Joinville, du Louvre). 

2 He believed all that mother church taught 
(Joinville, p 10), but he cautioned Joinville 
against disputing with infidels. ‘‘ L’omme lay 
(said he in his old language) quand il ot medire 
de la loy Crestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la 
loy Crestienne ne mais que de l’espée, dequoi il 
doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme 
elle y peut entrer’’(p 12). 

3 I have two editions of Joinville, the one 
(Paris, 1668) most valuable for the observations 
of Ducange ; the other (Paris au Louvre, 1761) 
most precious for the pure and authentic text, 
a MS. of which has been recently discovered. 
The last editor proves, that the history of St. 
Louis was finished a p. 1309, without explaining, 
or even admiring, the age of the author, which 
must have exceeded ninety years (Preface, p. 
xi, Observations de Ducange, p. 17). 


of the crusades. Above all the princes 
of the middle ages, Louis the Ninth suc- 
Cessfully laboured to restore the pre- 
rogatives of the crown ; but it was at 
home, and not in the East, that he ac- 
quired for himself and his posterity : 
his vow was the result of enthusiasm 
and sickness; and if he were the pro- 
moter, he was likewise the victim, of 
this holy madness. For the invasion 
of Egypt, France was exhausted of her 
troops and treasures; he covered the 
sea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred 
sails; the most modest enunneration 
amounts to fifty thousand men ; and if 
we might trust his own confession, as 
it is reported by Oriental vanity, he 
disembarked nine thousand five hun- 
dred horse, and one hundred and thirty 
thousand foot, who performed their 
pilgrimage under the Shadow of his 
power.* 

In complete armour, the oriflamme 
waving before him, Louis 
leaped toremost on the 
beach; and the strong 
city of Damietta, which had cost his 
predecessors a siege of sixteen months, 
was abandoned on the first assault by 
the trembling Moslems. But Damietta 
was the first and the last of his con- 
quests ; and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades, the same causes, almost on 
the same ground, were productive of 
similar calamities.?, After a ruinous 
delay, which introduced into the camp 
the seeds of an epidemical disease, the 
Franks advanced from the sea-coast 
towards the capital of Egypt, and strove 
to surmount the unseasonable inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which opposed their 
progress. Under the eye of their in- 
trepid monarch, the barons and knights 
of France displayed their invincible 
contempt of danger, and discipline : his 
brother, the count of Artois, stormed 


He takes 
Damietta 
AD 1249 


1 Joinville, p. 32. Arabic Extracts, p 549 * 

2 The last editors have enriched their Join- 
ville with large and curious extracts from the 
Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, &c See 
likewise Abulpharagius (Dynast p. 322-325), 
who calls him by the corrupt name of Redefrans, 
Matthew Paris (p. 683, 684) has described the 
rival folly of the French and English who fought 
and fell at Massoura. 


* Compare Wilken, vol. vii p 94 —M 
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with inconsiderate valour the town of 
Massoura; and. the carrier pigeons 
announced to the inhabitants of Cairo, 
that all was lost. But a soldier, who 
afterwards usurped the sceptre, rallied 
the flying troops : the main body of the 
Christians was far behind their van- 
guard; and Artois was overpowered 
A shower of Greek fire was 
incessantly poured on the invaders; 
the Nile was commanded by the Egyp- 
tian galleys, the open country by the 
Arabs ; all provisions were intercepted ; 
each day aggravated the sickness and 
famine; and about the same time a 


and slain, 


retreat was found to be necessary and 
impracticable. The Oriental writers 
confess, that Louis might have escaped, 
if he would have deserted his subjects : 
he was made prisoner, with the greatest 
part of his nobles; all who could not 
redeem their lives by service or ransom 
were inhumanly massacred; and the 
walls of Cairo were decorated with a 


circle of Christian heads.* The king of 


France was loaded with 
inEgypt. chains; but the generous 
AD 1250 victor, a great grandson 

of the brother of Saladin, sent a robe of 

honour to his royal captive, and his 
deliverance, with that of his soldiers, 
was obtained by the restitution of 

Damietta? and the payment of four 

hundred thousand pieces of gold. Ina 

soft and luxurious climate, the de- 
generate children of the companions of 

Noureddin and Saladin were incapable 

of resisting the flower of European 

chivalry : they triumphed by the arms 
of their slaves or Mamalukes, the hardy 
natives of Tartary, who at a tender age 
had been purchased of the Syrian 
merchants, and were educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan. But 

Egypt soon afforded a new example of 

the danger of pretorian bands; and the 


His captivity 


2 Savary, in his agreeable Lettres sur l'Egypte, 
has given a description of Damietta (tom i, 
lettre xxiii. p. 274-290), and a narrative of the 
expedition of St. Louis (xxv. p. 306-350). 


2 For the ransom of St. Louis, a million of 
bysants was asked and granted ; but the sultan’s 
generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, 
which are valued by Joinville at 400,000 French 
livres of his own time, and expressed by 
Matthew Paris by 100,000 marks of silver 
(Wucange, Dissertation xx. sur Joinville). 
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rage of these ferocious animals, who 
had been let loose on the strangers, was 
provoked to devour their benefactor. 
In the pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, 
the last of his race, was murdered by 
his Mamalukes : and the most daring of 
the assassins entered the chamber of the 
captive king, with drawn scimitars, and 
their hands imbued in the blood of 
their sultan. The firmness of Louis 
commanded their respect ;* their avarice 
prevailed over cruelty and zcal; the 
treaty was accomplished ; and the king 
of France, with the relics of his army, 
was permitted to embark for Palestine. 
He wasted four years within the walls 
of Acre, unable to visit Jerusalem, and 
unwilling to return without glory to his 
native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited 
Louis, after sixteen years of wisdom 
and repose, to undertake the seventh 
and last of the crusades. His finances 
were restored, his kingdom was en- 
larged ; a new generation of warriors 
had arisen, and he embarked with fresh 
confidence at the head of six thousand 
horse and thirty thousand fvot. The 
loss of Antioch had provoked the enter- 
prise ; a wild hope of baptizing the kiny 
of Tunis tempted him to steer for the 
African coast ; and the report of an im- 
mense treasure reconciled his troops to 
the delay of their voyage to the Holy 
Land. Instead of a pro- ay, seath before 


selyte, he found a siege: Tunisin = 
enth crusade, 
the French panted and *”))) sono. 


died on tho burning 

sands: St. Louis expired in his tent ; 
and no sooner had he closed his eyes, 
than his son and successor gave the 
signal of the retreat.? “It is thus,” 


1 The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for 
their sultan is seriously attested by Joinville 
(p. 77, 78), and does not appear to me so absurd 
as to M. de Voltaire (Hist. Générale, tom. ii 
p. 386, 887). The Mamalukes themselves were 
strangers, rebels, and equals: they had felt his 
valour, they hoped his conversion; and such n 
motion, which was not seconded, might be 
made, perhaps by a secret Christian, in their 
tumultuous assembly * 

2 See the expedition in the Annals of St. 
Louis, by William de Nangis, p. 270-287. And 
the Arabic Extracts, p. 546-555, of the Louvre 
edition of Joinville. 


* ‘Wilken, vol. vii. p. 257, thinks the proposi- 
tion could not have been made in earnest—M. 
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says a lively writer, “‘that a Christian 
king died near the ruins of Carthage, 
waging war Agiinst the sectaries of 
Mahomet, in a land to which Dido had 
introduced the deities of Syria.‘ 

A more unjust and absurd constitu- 
tion cannot be devised, 
than that which con- 
demns the natives of a 
country to perpetual scrvitude, under 
the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves. Yet such has been the state of 
Egypt above five hundred years. The 
most illustrious sultans of the Baharite 
and Borgite dynasties? were themselves 
promoted from the Tartar and Circas- 
sian bands; and the four-and-twenty 
beys, or military chiefs, have ever been 
succeeded, not by their sons, but by 
their servants. They produce the great 
charter of their liberties, the treaty of 
Selim the First with the republic ;3 
and the Othman emperor still accepts 
from Egypt a slight acknowledgment 
of tribute and subjection. With some 
breathing intervals of peace and order, 
the two dynasties are marked as a period 
of rapine and bloodshed ;* but their 
throne, however shaken, reposed on the 
two pillars of discipline and valour; 
their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria: their Mamalukes 
were multiplied from eight hundred to 
twenty-five thousand horse: and their 
numbers were increased by a provincial 


The Mamalukes 
of Egypt, 
A.D, 1250, 


4 Voltaire, Hist. Générale, tom. il. p. 391. 

“The chronology of the two dynasties of 
Mamalukes, the Baharites, Turks or Tartars of 
Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circassians, is given 
by Pocock (Prolegom,. ad Abulpharag p 6-31) 
and De Guignes (tom. i. p 264-270), their his- 
tory from Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c , to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, by the same M. 
de Guignes (tom. iv. p. 110-328). 

3 Savary, Lettres sur l’'Egypte, tom. ii lettre 
xv. p. 189-208. I much question the authen- 
ticity of this copy; yet it is true that sultan 
Selim concluded a treaty with the Circassians 
or Mamalukes of Egypt, and left them in pos- 
session of arms, riches, and power. See a new 
Abrégé de l’Histoire Ottomane, composed in 
Egypt, and translated by M. Digeon (tom. i. 
p. 55-58, Paris, 1781), a curious, authentic, and 
national history, 

4 Si totum quo regnum occuparunt tempus 
respicias, preesertim quod fini propius, reperies 
iliud bellis pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis refertum 
(Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31). The reign of 
Mahomet (A.D. 1311-1341) affords an happy 
exception (De Guignes, tom iv. p 208-210). 


| 
| 
| 
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militia of one hundred and seven thou- 
sand foot, and the occasional aid of 
sixty-six thousand Arabs.’ Princes of 
such power and spirit could not long 
endure on their coast an hostile and in- 
dependent nation; and if the ruin of 
the Franks was postponed about forty 
years, they were indebted to the cares 
of an unsettled reign, to the invasion of 
the Moguls, and to the occasional aid of 
some warlike pilgrims. Among these, 
the English reader will observe the 
name of our first Edward, who assumed 
the cross in the lifetime of his father 
Henry. At the head of a thousand 
soldiers, the future conqueror of Wales 
and Scotland dclivered Acre from a 
siege ; marched as far as Nazareth with 
an army of nine thousand men; emu- 
lated the fame of his uncle Richard ; 
extorted, by his valour, a ten years’ 
truce ;* and escaped, with a dangerous 
wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 
assassin.?, Antioch,3 whose situation 
had been less exposed to ross of Antioch 
the calamities of the holy 4D 1268 
war, was finally occupied and ruined by 
Bondoedar, or Bibars, sultan of Egypt 
and Syria; the Latin principality was 
extinguished ; and the first seat of the 
Christian name was dispeopled by the 
slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity 
of one hundred thousand of her inhabi- 
tants. The maritime towns of Laodicea, 
Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus,Sidon, Tyre,and 
Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hos- 
pitallers and Templars, successively fell; 


1 They are now reduced to 8,500; but the ex- 
pense of each Mamaluke may be rated at 100 
louis ; and Egypt groans under the avarice and 
insolence of these strangers (Voyages de Volney, 
tom. i p. 89-187). 

2 See Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. 
p. 165-175, and his original authors, Thomas 
Wikes and Walter Hemingford (1 fii. c 34, 35), 
in Gale’s Collection (tom. ii p. 97, 589-592). 
They are both ignorant of the Princess Eleanor’s 
piety 1n sucking the poisoned wound, and sav. 
ing her husband at the risk of her own life f 

3 Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis 1. iii. 
p. xi. c. 9, and De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, 
tom. 1v. p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 


* Gibbon colours rather highly the success of 
Edward. Wilken is more accurate, vol. vil 
p. 598, & —M 

+ The sultan Bibars was concerned in this at- 
tempt at assassination Wilken, vol vii. p. 602. 
Ptolemeus Lucensis is the earliest authority 
or the devotion of Eleanora. Ibid. 605.—M, 
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andthe whole existence of the Franks was 
confined tothecityand colony of St. John 
of Acre, which is sometimes de- 
scribed by the more classic title of 
Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,* 
which is distant about seventy miles, 
became the metropolis of the Latin 
Christians, and was adorned with strong 
and stately buildings, with aqueducts, 
an artificial port, and a double wall. 
The population was increased by the 
incessant streams of pilgrims and fugi- 
tives: in the pauses of hostility the 
trade of the East and West was at- 
tracted to this convenient station ; and 
the market could offer the produce of 
every clime and the interpreters of 
every tongue. But in this conflux of 
nations, every vice was propagated and 
practised : of all the disciples of Jesus 
and Mahomet, the male and female in- 
habitants of Acre were esteemed the 
most corrupt; nor could the abuse of 
religion be corrected by the discipline 
of law. The city had many sovereigns, 
and no government. The kings of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the house of 
Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the 
counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great 
masters of the hospital, the temple, 
and the Teutonic order, the republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope’s 
legate, the kings of France and England, 
assumed an independent command ; 
seventeen tribunals exercised the power 
of hfe and death; every criminal was 
protected in the adjacent quarter ; and 
the perpetual jealousy of the nations 
often burst forth in acts of violence 
and blood. Some adventurers, who 
disgraced the ensign of the cross, com- 
pensated their want of pay by the 
plunder of the Mohammedan villages : 
nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded 
under the public faith, were despoiled 
and hanged by the Christians ; and the 
denial of satisfaction justified the arms 
of the sultan Khalil. He marched 
against Acre, at the head of sixty 
thousand horse and one hundred and 


1 The state of Acre is represented in all the 
chronicles of the times, and most accurately in 
John Villani, 1. vii. c. 144, in Muratort, 
Scripores Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 837, 
388. 
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forty thousand foot: his train of ar- 
tillery (if I may use the word) was 
numerous and weighty: the separate 
timbers of a single engine were trans- 
ported in one hundred waggons ; and 
the royal historian Abulfeda, who 
served with the troops of Hamah, was 
himself a spectator of the holy war. 
Whatever might be the vices of the 
Franks, their courage was rekindled by 
enthusiasm and despair; but they were 
torn by the discord of seventeen chiefs, 
and overwhelmed on all sides by the 
powers of the sultan. After a siege of 
thirty-three days, the double wall was 
forced by the Moslems; 

7 . The loss of Acre 
the principal tower and the Holy 
yielded to their engines ; a asi: 
the Mamalukes made a 
general assault ; the city was stormed ; 
and death or slavery was the lot of 
sixty thousand Christians. The con- 
vent, or rather fortress, of the Templars 
resisted three days longer; but the 
great master was pierced with an 
arrow ; and, of five hundred knights, 
only ten were left alive, less happy 
than the victims of the sword, if they 
lived to suffer on a scaffold in the un- 
just and cruel proscription of the whole 
order. The king of Jerusalem, the 
patriarch, and the great master of the 
hospital, effected their retreat to the 
shore; but the sea was rough, the 
vessels were insufficient; and great 
numbers of the fugitives were drowned 
before they could reach the isle of 
Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan 
for the loss of Palestine. By the com- 
mand of the sultan, the churches and 
fortifications of the Latin cities were 
demolished: a motive of avarice or fear 
still opened the holy sepulchre to some 
devout and defenceless pilgrims; and a 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed 
along the coast which had so long re- 
sounded with the WORLD’s DEBATE,* 


1 See the final expulsion of the Franks, in 
Sanutus, 1. iii. p. xii. c. 11-22. Abulfeda, Mac- 
rizi, &c., in De Guignes, tom iv. p. 162, 164, 
and Vertot, tom. i.1 iii p. 407-428 * 

* After these chapters of Gibbon, the 
masterly prize composition, ‘‘ Essai sur l’In- 
fluence des Croisades su l'Europe, par A.H.L 
Heeren: traduit de ]’Allemand par Charles 
Villars, Paris, 1808,” or the original German, 
in Heeren’s ‘‘ Vermischte Schriften,” may be 
read with great advantage —M. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


SCHISM OF THE GREEKS AND LATINS—STATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE—REVOLT OF 
THE BULGARIANS—ISAAC ANGELUS DETHRONED BY HIS BROTHER ALEXIUS— 
ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH CRUSADE—ALLIANCE OF THE FRENCH AND VENE- 
TIANS WITH THE SON OF ISAAC— THEIR NAVAL EXPEDITION TO CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE-—THE TWO SIEGES AND FINAL CONQUEST OF THE CITY BY THE LATINS. 


THE restoration of the Western em- 
Schism ofthe pire by Charlemagne was 
Greeks speedily followed by the 
separation of the Greek and Latin 
churches. A religious and national 
animosity still divides the two largest 
communions of the Christian world ; 
and the schism of Constantinople, by 
alienating her most useful allies, and 
provoking her most dangerous enemies, 
has precipitated the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire in the East. 
In the course of the present history the 
Their.aversion to aversion of the Greeks for 
the Latins. the Latins has been often 
visible and conspicuous. It was origiu- 
ally derived from the disdain of servi- 
tude, inflamed, after the time of Con- 
stantine, by the pride of equality or 
dominion ; and finally exasperated by 
the preference which their rebellious 
subjects had given to the alliance of 
the Franks. In every age the Greeks 
were proud of their superiority in pro- 
fane and religious knowledge: they had 
first received the light of Christianity ; 
they had pronounced the decrees of the 
seven general councils ; they alone pos- 
sessed the language of Scripture and 
philosophy ; nor should the barbarians, 
immersed in the darkness of the West,? 
presume to argue on the high and 
mysterious questions of theological 


1 In the successive centuries, from the ninth 
to the eighteenth, Mosheim traces the schism 
of the Greeks with learning, clearness, and im- 
partiality: the jilioque (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 
p- 277), Leo III. p. 808. Photius, p. 307, 308. 
Michael Cerularius, p. 370, 871, &c. 

2"Avdpss SucesBale xal dworpiwaio, dvdpss 
in oxiTous dvdduvess, Tis yap ‘Eowipsov yool- 
pas Sripxrov yiveieare (Phot. Epist. p 47, 
edit. Montacut) The Oriental patriarch con- 
tinues to apply the images of thunder, earth- 
quake, hail, wild boar, precursors of Antichmst, 
&e. &c. 


science. Those barbarians despised in 
their turn the restless and subtle levity 
of the Orientals, the authors of every 
heresy ; and blessed their own simplic- 
ity, which was content to hold the 
tradition of the apostolic church. Yet 
in the seventh century, the synods of 
Spain, and afterwards of France, im- 
proved or corrupted the Nicene creed, 
on the mysterious subject of the third 
person of the Trinity. In the long 
controversies of the East, procession of the 
the nature and generation oly Ghost 

of the Christ had been scrupulously 
defined ; and the well-known relation 
of father and son seemed to convey a 
faint image to the human mind. The 
idea of birth was less analogous to the 
Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine 
gift or attribute, was considered by the 
Catholics as a substance, a person, a 
god ; he was not begotten, but in the 
orthodox style he proceeded. Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps 
by the Son? or from the Father and 
the Son? The first of these opinions 
was asserted by the Greeks, the second 
by the Latins ; and the addition to the 
Nicene creed of the word /ilioque, 
kindled the flame of discord between 
the Oriental and the Gallic churches. 
In the origin of the disputes the Roman 
pontiffs affected a character of neu- 
trality and moderation:? they con- 


1 The mysterious subject of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost is discussed in the historical, 
theological, and controversial sense, or non 
sense, by the Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theo- 
logica, tom. ii. 1. vii. p. 862-440). 

4 Before the shrine of St. Peter, he placed 
two shields of the weight of 944 pounds of pure 
silver: on which he inscribed the text of both 
creeds (utroque symbolo) pro amore et cauteld 
orthodox fidei (Anastas. in Leon. III. in 
Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. p. 208) His lang- 
uage most clearly proves, that neither the 
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demned the innovation, but they 
acquiesced in the sentiment, of their 
Transalpine brethren: they seemed 
desirous of casting a veil of silence and 
charity over the superfluous research ; 
and in the correspondence of Charle- 
magne and Leo the Third, the pope 
assumes the liberality of a statesman, 
and the prince descends to the passions 
and prejudices of a priest. But the 
orthodoxy of Rome spontaneously 
obeyed the impulse of her temporal 
policy; and the jiliogue, which Leo 
wished to erase, was transcribed in the 
symbol and chanted in the liturgy of 
the Vatican. The Nicene and Atha- 
nasian creeds are held as the Catholic 
faith, without which none can be 
saved; and both Papists and Pro- 
testants must now sustain and return 
the anathemas of the Greeks, who deny 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son, as well as from the Father. 

Variety of Such articles of faith are 

ecclesiastical not susceptible of treaty ; 

discipline, but the rules of discipline 
will vary in remote and independent 
churches; and the reason, even of 
divines, might allow, that the differ- 
ence is inevitable and harmless. The 
craft or superstition of Rome has im- 
posed on her priests and deacons the 
rigid obligation of celibacy ; among the 
Greeks 1t is confined to the bishops ; 
the loss is compensated by dignity or 
annihilated by age; and the parochial 
clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal 
society of the wives whom they have 
married before thoir entrance into holy 
orders. A question concerning the 
Azyms was fiercely debated in the 
eleventh century, and the essence of 
the Eucharist was supposed in the East 
and West to depend on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I 
mention in a serious history the furious 
ceproaches that were urged against the 


flieque nor the Athanasian creed were received 
at Rome about the year 830. 

1 The Missi or Charlemagne pressed him to 
declare, that all who rejected the silroque, or at 
least the doctrine, must be damned. All, 
replies the pope, are not capable of reaching the 
altiora mysteria ; qui potuerit, et non voluent, 
salvus esse non potest (Collect. Concil. tom. ix, 
p. 277-286). The potuervt would leave a large 
joophole of salvation. 
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Latins, who for a long while remained 
on the defensive? They neglected to 
abstain, according to the apostolical 
decree, from things strangled, and from 
blood: they fasted, a Jewish obser- 
vance ! on the Saturday of each week : 
during the firat week of Lent they per- 
mitted the use of milk and cheese ;* 
their infirm monks were indulged in 
the taste of flesh; and animal grease 
was substituted for the want of vege- 
table oil: the holy chrism or unction 
in baptism was reserved to the episcopa- 
order: the bishops, as the bridegrooms 
of their churches, were decorated with 
rings ; their priests shaved their faces, 
and baptized by a single immersion. 
Such were the crimes which provoked 
the zeal of the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople; and which were justified with 
equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin 
church.? 

Bigotry and national aversion are 
powerful magnifiers of Ambitious 
every object of dispute ; sos ok 


but the immediate cause Pate aaa 
of the schism of the’ ihe foe bu 


Greeks may be traced in AD 857-886 

the emulation of the leading prelates, 
who maintained the supremacy of the 
old metropolis superior to all, and of 
the reigning capital, inferior to none, in 
the Christian world. About the middle 
of the ninth century, Photius,3 an am- 
bitious layman, the captain of the guards 
and principal secretary, was promoted 
by merit and favour to the more desir- 
able office of patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. In science, even ecclesiastical 
science, he surpassed the clergy of the 
age: and the purity of his morals has 
never been impeached : but his ordina- 


1 In France, after some harsher laws, the 
ecclesiastical discipline is now relaxed. milk, 
cheese, and butter, are become a perpetual, and 
eggs an annual, indulgence in Lent (Vie privée 
des Francois, tom. il. p. 27-38). 

2 The original monuments of the schism, of 
the charges of the Greeks against the Latins, 
are deposited in the epistles of Photius (Epist- 
Encyclica, il p. 47-61), and of Michael Cerularius 
(Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. ili. p. i. p. 281- 
$24, edit Basnage, with the prolix answer of 
Cardinal Humbert). 

3 The tenth volume of the Venice edition of 
the Councils contains all the acts of the synods, 
and history of Photius: they are abridged, with 
a faint tinge of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin 
and Fleury. 
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tion was hasty, his rise was irregular; 
and Ignatius, hia abdicated predecessor, 
was yet supported by the public compas- 
sion and the obstinacy of his adherents. 
They appealed to the tribunal of 
Nicholas the First, one of the proudest 
and most aspiring of the Roman pontiffs, 
who embraced the welcome opportunity 
of judging and condemning his rival of 
the East. Their quarrel was embittered 
by a conflict of jurisdiction over the 
king and nation of the Bulgarians ; nor 
was their recent conversion to Chris- 
tianity of much avail to either prelate, 
unless he could number the proselytes 
among the subjects of his power. With 
the aid of his court the Greek patriarch 
was victorious ; but in the furious con- 
test he deposed in his turn the successor 
of St. Peter, and involved the Latin 
church in the reproach of heresy and 
schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of 
the world to a short and precarious 
reign: he fell with his patron, the 
Cesar Bardas; and Basil the Mace- 
donian performed an act of justice in 
the restoration of Ignatius, whose age 
and dignity had not been sufficiertly 
respected. From his monastery, or 
prison, Photius solicited the favour of 
the emperor by pathetic complaints and 
artful flattery; and the eyes of his 
11val were scarcely closed, when he was 
again restored to the throne of Con- 
stantinople. After the death of Basil 
he experienced the vicissitudes of courts 
and the ingratitude of a royal pupil: 
the patriarch was again deposed, and in 
his last solitary hours he might regret 
the freedom of a secular and studious 
hfe. In each revolution, the breath, 
the nod, of the sovereign had been ac- 
cepted by a submissive clergy ; and a 
synod of three hundred bishops was 
always prepared to hail the triumph, 
or to stigmatise the fall, of the holy, or 
the execrable, Photius.‘ By a delusive 
promise of succour or reward, the popes 
were tempted to countenance these 
various proceedings ; and the synods of 


1 The synod of Constantinople, held in the 
year 869, is the eighth of the general councils, 
the last assemby of the East which is recognised 
by the Roman church. She rejects the synods 
of Constantinople of the ‘years 867 and 879, 
which were, however, equally numerous and 
noisy ; but they were favourable to Photius. 
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Constantinople were ratitied by their 
epistles or legates. But the court and 
the people, Ignatius and Photius, were 
equally adverse to their claims; their 
ministers were insulted or imprisoned ; 
the procession of the Holy Ghost was 
forgotten; Bulgaria was forever annexed 
to the Byzantine throne ; and the schism 
was prolonged by their rigid censure of 
all the multiplied ordinations of an 
irregular patriarch, The darkness and 
corruption of the tenth century sus- 
pended the intercourse, without recon- 
ciling the minds, of the two nations. 
But when the Norman sword restored 
the churches of Apulia to the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome, the departing flock was 
warned, by a petulant epistle of the 
Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins. The rising majesty 
of Rome could no longer brook the in- - 
solence of a rebel; and Michael Ceru- 
larius was eXCOMMUNDI- He popes ex- 

cated in the heart of Con- communicate the 


stantinople by the pope’s ,rann | 
legates. Shaking the and the Greeks, 
AD. 1054 


dust from their feet, they 
deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a 
direful anathema,? which enumerates 
the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, 
and devotes the guilty teachers, and 
their unhappy sectaries, to the eternal 
society of the devil and his angels. 
According to tne emergencies of the 
church and state, a friendly correspon- 
dence was sometimes resumed; the 
language of charity and concord was 
sometimes affected; but the Greeks 
have never recanted their errors; the 
popes have never repealed their sent- 
ence; and from this thunderbolt we 
may date the consummation of the 
schism. It was enlarged by each am- 
bitious step of the Roman pontiffs: 
the empcrors blushed and trembled at 
the ignominious fate of their royal 
brethren of Germany; and the people 
was scandalised by the temporal 
power and military life of the Latin 
clergy.? 


1 See this anathema in the Councils, tom. xi 
P 1475-1460. 

2 Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1 i p 31 33) 
represents the abhorrence, not only of the 
church, but of the palace, for Gregory VIT 
the popes, and the Latin communion. The 
style of Cinnamus and Nicetas 13 still more 
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The aversion of the Greeks and Latins 
was nourished and mani- 


aprennlechiry fested in the three first 
Latins, expeditions to the Holy 
A.D. 1100-1200 


‘ Land. Alexius Comnenus 
contrived the absence at least of the 
formidable pilgrims: his successors, 
Manuel and Isaac Angelus, conspired 
with the Moslems for the ruin of the 
greatest princes of the Franks; and 
their crooked and malignant policy was 
seconded by the active and voluntary 
obedience of every order of their sub- 
jects. Of this hostile temper, a large 
portion may doubtless be ascribed to 
the difference of language, dress, and 
manners, which severs and alienates 
the nations of the globe. The pride, 
as well as the prudence, of the sove- 
reign was deeply wounded by the in- 
trusion of foreign armies, that claimed 
a right of traversing his dominions, and 
passing under the walls of his capital : 
his subjects were insulted and plundered 
by the rude strangers of the West; and 
the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks 
was sharpened by secret envy of the 
bold and pious enterprises of the 
Franks. But these profane causes of 
national enmity were fortified and in- 
flamed by the venom of religious zeal. 
Instead of a kind embrace, an hospit- 
able reception from their Christian 
brethren of the Hast, every tongue was 
taught to repeat the names of schismatic 
and heretic, more odious to an ortho- 
dlox ear than those of pagan and infidei : 
instead of being loved for the general 
conformity of fa:th and worship, they 
were abhorred for some rules of disci- 
pline, some questions of theology, in 
which themselves or their teachers 
might differ from the Oriental church, 
In the crusade of Louis the Seventh, 
the Greek clergy washed and purified 
the altars which had been defiled by 
the sacrifice of a French priest. The 
companions of Frederic Barbarossa de- 
plore the injuries which they endured, 
both in word and deed, from the pecul- 
iar rancour of the bishops and monks. 
Their prayers and sermons excited the 
the people against the impious barbar- 
ians ; and the patriarch is accused of 


vehement, Yet howcalm is the voice of history 
compared with that of polemics! 
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declaring, that the faithful might ob- 
tain the redemption of all their sins by 
the extirpation of the schismatics.‘ An 
enthusiast, named Dorotheus, alarmed 
the fears, and restored the confidence, 
of the emperor, by a prophetic assur- 
ance, that the German heretic, after 
assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would 
be made a signal example of the divine 
vengeance. The passage of these 
mighty armies were rare and perilous 
events; but the crusades introduced a 
frequent and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which enlarged 
their knowledge without abating their 
prejudices. The wealth and luxury of 
Constantinople demanded me zatins at 

the productions of every Constantinople 

climate: these imports were balanced 
by the art and labour of her numerous 
inhabitants ; her situation invites the 
commerce of the world; and, in every 
period of her existence, that commerce 
has been in the hands of foreigners. 
After the decline of Amalphi, the Vene- 
tians, Pisans, and Genoese, introduced 
their factories and settlements into the 
capital of the empire: their services 
were rewarded with honours and im- 
munities ; they acquired the possession 
of lands and houses; their families 
were multiplied by marriages with the 
natives ; and, after the toleration of a 
Mohammedan mosque, it was impossible 
to inter dict the churches of the Roman 
rite? The two wives of Manuel 


1 Hisanonymous historian (de Expedit Asiat 
Fred I. in Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. 1 
pars ii p 511. edit. Basnage) mentions the ser- 
mons of the Greek patriarch, quomodo Greacis 
injunxerat in remissionem peccatorum peregri- 
nos occidere et delere de terra. Tagino ob- 
serves (in Scriptores Freher. tomi p. 409. edit 
Struv), Greeci heereticos nos appellant : clerici 
et monachi dictis et factis persequuntur We 
may add the declaration of the Emperor Baldwin 
fifteen years afterwards: Heec est (gens) qux 
Latinos omnes non hominum nomine, sed 
canum dignabatur; quorum sanguinem effun- 
dere pené inter merita reputabant (Gesta 
Innocent. ITT. o. 92, ln Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. iii pars i. p. 536) There may 
be some exaggeration, but it was as effectual 
for the action and re-action of hatred. 

2 See Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vi. p. 161,162) 
and aremarkable passage of Nicetas(in Manuel 
1. v. ¢. 9), who observes of the Venetians, 
xara oun xal Qparplas Thy KeveTavrivoy 


Ths oluslas nrAAdZavre, &C. 
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Comnenus! were of the race of the 
Franks ; the first, a sister-in-law of the 
Emperor Conrad ; the second, a daughter 
of the prince of Antioch : he obtained 
for his son Alexius a daughter of Philip 
Augustus king of France ; and he be- 
stowed his own daughter on a marquis 
of Montferrat, who was educated and 
dignified in the palace of Constanti- 
nople. The Greek encountered the 
arms, and aspired to the empire, of the 
West: he esteemed the valour, and 
trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ;? 
their military talents were unfitly re- 
compensed by the lucrative offices of 
judges and treasurers; the policy of 
Manuel had solicited the alliance of the 
pope; and the popular voice accused 
him of a partial bias to the nation and 
religion of the Latins.? During his 
reign, and that of his successor Alexius, 
they were exposed at Constantinople 
to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, 
and favourites; and this triple guilt 
was severely expiated in the tumult, 
which announced the return and eleva- 
tion of Andronicus.4 The people 1ose 
in arms: from the Asiatic heir massacre, 
shore the tyrant de- AD 118 
spatched his troops and galleys to 
assist the national revenge; and the 
hopeless resistance of the strangers 
served only to justify the rage, and 
sharpen the daggers, of the assassins. 
Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of 
iriendship or kindred, could save the 
victims of national hatred, and avarice, 
and religious zeal: the ,Latins were 


1 Ducange, Fam Byzant p 186, 187. 

“ Nicetas in Manuel. l. vu c 2. Regnante 
enim (Manuele). . . apud eum tantam Lati- 
hus populus repererat gratiam ut neglectis 
Greeculis suis tanquam viris mollibus et effos- 
minatis.... solis Latinis grandia commit- 
teret negotia . . . . erga eos profusa liberalitate 
abundabat.. .exomniorbead eum tanquam 
ad benefactorem nobiles et ignobiles concurre- 
bant. Willelm Tyr. xxn c. 10. 

3 The suspicions of the Greeks would have 
been confirmed, if they had seen the political 
epistles of Manuel to Pope Alexander III the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic I. in which the 
emperor declares his wish of uniting the Greeks 
and Latins as one flock under one shepherd, 
&ec. (See Fleury. Hist. Eccles. tom. xv p 187, 
213 243) 

4See the Greek and Latin narratives in 
Nicetas (in Alexio Comnena,c 10) and William 
of Tyre (1. xxil. c. 10-13); the first soft and 
concise, the second loud, copious, and tragical 
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slaughtered in their houses and in the 
streets; their quarter was reduced to 
ashes ; the clergy were burnt in their 
churches, and the sick in their hos- 
pitals; and some estimate may be 
formed of the slain from the clemency 
which sold above four thousand Chris- 
tians in perpetual slavery to the Turks- 
The priests and monks were the loudest 
and most active in the destruction of 
the schismatics; and they chanted a 
thanksgiving to the Lord, when the 
head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s 
legate, was severed from his body, 
fastened to the tal of a dog, and 
dragged, with savage mockery through 
the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first 
alarm, to their vessels, and escaped 
through the Hellespont from the scene 
of blood. In their flight, they burnt 
and ravaged two hundred miles of the 
sea-coast ; inflicted a severe revenge on 
the guiltless subjects of the empire ; 
marked the priests and monks as their 
peculiar enemies; and compensated, by 
the accumulation of plunder, the loss of 
their property and friends. On their 
return, they exposed to Italy and 
Kurope the wealth and weakness, the 
perfidy and mahce, of the Greeks, 
whose vices were painted as the genu- 
ine characters of heresy and schism. 
The scruples of the first crusaders had 
neglected the fairest opportunities, of 
securing, by the possession of Constant- 
inople, the way to the Holy Land. a 
domestic revolution invited, and almost 
compelled, the French and Venctians to 
achieve the conquest of the Roman 
Empire of the Kast. 

In the series of the Byzantine princes, 
Ihave exhibited the hypo- 
crisy and ambition, the  geter of Isaac 
tyranny and fall of An- Angelus, 
dronicus, the last male of ae 
the Comnenian family who reigned at 
Constantinople. The revolution, which 
cast him headlong from the throne, 
saved and exalted Isaac Angelus,* who 


Reign and char- 


1 The history of the reign of Isaac Angelus 1g 
composed, in three books, by the senator Nice. 
tas (p 228-290); and his othces of logothete, or 
principal secretary, and judge of the veil or 
palace, could not bribe the impartiality of the 
historian. He wrote, it 1s true, after the fall 
and death of his benefactor. 
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deacended by the females from the 
same Imperial dynasty. The successor 
of a second Nero might have found it 
an easy task to deserve the esteem and 
affection of his subjects: they sometimes 
had reason to regret the administration 
of Andronicus. The sound and vigor- 
ous mind of the tyrant was capable of 
discerning the connection between his 
own and the public interest ; and while 
he was feared by all who could inspire 
him with fear, the unsuspected people, 
and the remote provinces, might bless 
the inuexorable justice of their master. 
But his successor was vain and jealous 
of the supreme power, which he wanted 
courage and abilities to exercise ; his 
vices were pernicious, his virtues (if he 
possessed any virtues) were useless, to 
inankind; and the Greeks, who imputed 
their calamities to his negligence, denied 
him the merit of any transient or ac- 
cidental benefits of the times, Isaac 
slept on the throne, and was awakened 
only by the sound of pleasure: his 
vacant hours were amused by comedians 
and buffoons, and even to these buffoons 
the emperor was an object of contempt: 
his feasts and buildings exceeded the 
examples of royal luxury: the number 
of his eunuchs and domestics amounted 
to twenty thousand ; and a daily sum 
of four thousand pounds of silver would 
swell to four millions sterling the 
annual expense of his household and 
table. His poverty was relieved by op- 
pression; and the public discontent was 
inflamed by equal abuses in the collec- 
tion, and the application, of the revenue. 
While the Greeks numbered the days 
of their servitude, a flattering prophet, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
patriarch, assured him of a long and 
victorious reign of thirty-two years; 
during which he should extend his 
sway to Mount Libanus, and his con- 
quests beyond the Euphrates. But his 
only step towards the accomplishment 
of the prediction was a splendid and 
scandalous embassy to Saladin,‘ to de- 


1 See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. p. 129-131, 226, 
vers. Schultens. The ambassador of Isaac was 
equally versed in the Greek, French, and Arabic 
languages; a rare instance in those times. His 
embassies were received with honour, dismissed 
without effect, and reported with scandal in 
the West. ? 
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mand the restitution of the holy sepul- 
chre, and to propose an offensive and 
defensive league with the enemy of the 
Christian name. In these unworthy 
hands of Isaac and his brother, the re- 
mains of the Greek empire crumbled 
into dust. The island of Cyprus, whose 
name excites the ideas of elegance and 
pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, 
a Comnenian prince; and by a strange 
concatenation of events, the sword of 
our English Richard bestowed that 
kingdoin on the house of Lusignan, a 
rich compensation for the loss of Jer- 
usalem. 

The honour of the monarchy, and the 
safety of the capital, were pcos of the 
deeply wounded by the Bulgarians, 
revolt of the Bulgarians >: 
and Walachians. Since the victory of 
the second Basil, they had supported, 
above an hundred and seventy years, 
the loose dominion of the Byzantine 
princes ; but no effectual measures had 
been adopted to impose the yoke of laws 
and manners on these savage tribes, 
By the command of Isaac, their sole 
means of subsistence, their flocks and 
herds, were driven away, to contmbute 
towards the pomp of the royal nuptials ; 
and their fierce warriors were exasper- 
ated by the denial of equal rank and 
pay in the military service. Peter and 
Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race 
of the ancient kings,’ asserted their own 
rights and the national freedom: their 
demoniac impostors proclauned to the 
crowd, that their glcrious patron St. 
Demetrius had for ever deserted the 
cause of the Greeks: and the conflagra- 
tion spread from the banks of the Dan- 
ube to the hills of Macedonia and 
Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac 
Angelus and his brother acquiesced in 
their independence ; and the Imperial 
troops were soon discouraged by the 
bones of their fellow-soldiers, that were 
scattered along the passes of Mount 
Hemus. By the arms and policy ot 
John or Joannices, the second kingdom 
of Bulgaria was firmly established. 
The subtle barbarian sent an embassy 


1 Ducange, Familis Dalmatice, p. 818, 319, 
820. The original correspondence of the Bul- 
garian king and the Roman Pontiff is inscribed 
in the Gesta Innocent. III. c. 66-82. p. 513-525, 
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to Innocent the Third, to acknowledge 
himself a genuine son of Rome in de- 
scent and religion ;' and humbly re- 
ceived from the pope the licence of 
coming money, the royal title, and a 
Latin archbishop or patriarch. The 
Vatican exulted in the spiritual con- 
quest of Bulgaria, the first object of the 
schism ; and if the Greeks could have 
preserved the prerogatives of the church, 
they would gladly have resigned the 
rights of the monarchy. 
The Bulgarians were malicious cnough 
to pray for the long life 
ebay i of Isaac Angelus, the 
Alexius Angelus snrest pledge of their 
A.D 1195 1203 
freedom and prosperity. 
Yet their chiefs could involve in the 
same indiscriminate contempt the family 
and nation of the emperor. ‘‘In all 
the Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, 
“the same climate, and character, and 
education, will be productive of the same 
fruits. Behold my lance,” continued 
the warrior, ‘‘and the long streamers 
that float in the wind. They differ 
only in colour; they are formed of the 
same silk, and fashioned by the same 
workman; nor has the stripe that 1s 
stained in purple any superior price 01 
value above its fellows.? Several of 
these candidates for the purple suc- 
cessively rose and fell under the em- 
pire of Isaac: a general who had re- 
pelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven 
to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of 
the prince; and his luxurious repose 
was disturbed by secret conspiracies 
and popular insurrections. The em- 
peror was saved by accident, or the 
merit of his servants: he was at length 
oppressed by an ambitious brother, 


1 The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a 
nobili urbis Roms prosapia genitores tui orig- 
inem traxerunt This tradition, and the strong 
resemblance of the Latin and Walachian idioms, 
is explained by M D’Anville(Etats de l'Europe, 
p. 258-262). The Italian colonies of the Dacia 
of Trajan were swept away by the tide of em1- 
gration from the Danube to the Volga, and 
brought back by another wave from the Volga 
tothe Danube. Possible, but strange ! 

2 This parable is in the best savage style; but 
I wish the Walach had not introduced the 
classic name of Mysians, the experiment of the 
magnet or loadstone, and the passage of an old 
comic poet (Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. i p. 
299, 300) 
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who, for the hope of a precarious 
diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, 
of loyalty, and of friendship. While 
Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued 
the idle and solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, 
was invested with the purple, by the 
unanimous suffrage of the camp: the 
capital and the clergy subscribed to 
their choice; and the vanity of the new 
sovereign rejected the name of his 
fathers for the lofty and royal appella- 
tion of the Comnenian race. On the 
despicable character of Isaac I have ex- 
hausted the language of contempt; and 
can only add, that in a reign of eight 
years, the baser Alexius? was supported 
by the masculine vices of Ins wife 
Kuphrosyne. The first intelligence of 
lis fall was conveyed to the late em- 
peror py the hostile aspect and pursuit 
of the guards, no longer his own: he 
fled before them above fifty miles as far 
as Stagyra m Macedonia; but the 
fugitive, without an object or a fol- 
lower, was arrested, brought back to 
Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, 
and confined in a lonesome tower, on 
scanty allowance of bread and water. 
At the moment of the revolution, his 
son Alexius, whom he educated in the 
hope of empire, was twelve years of age. 
He was spared by the usurper, and 
reduced to attend his tuiumph both in 
peace and war; but as the army was 
encamped on the sea-shore, an Italian 
vessel facilitated the escape of the royal 
youth; and, in the disguise of a 
common sailor, he eluded the search of 
his enemies, passed the Hellespont, and 
found a secure refuge in the isle of 
Sicily. After saluting the threshold of 
the apostles, and imploring the protec- 
tion of Pope Innocent the Third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation 
of his sister Irene, the wife of 
Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. 


1 The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of 
Alexius, by supposing that he had been re- 
leased by his brother Isaac from Turkish 
captivity. This pathetic tale had doubtless 
been repeated at Venice and Zara; but I do 
not readily discover its grounds in the Greek 
historians. 

2 See the reign of Alexius Angelus, or 
Comnenus, in the three books of Nicetas, p- 
291-352, 

3B 
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But in his passage through Italy, he 
heard that the flower of Western 
chivalry was assembled at Venice for 
the deliverance of the Holy Land ; and 
a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom, 
that their invincible swords might be 
employed in his father’s restoration. 
About ten or twelve years after the 
Thefourth loss of Jerusalem, the 
crusade embraced nobles of France were 
by the barons p 
of Prance again summoned to the 
AD 1198. holy war by the voice of 
a third prophet, less extravagant, per- 
haps, than Peter the hermit, but far 
below St. Bernard in the merit of an 
orator and a statesman. An illiterate 
priest of the neighbom hood of Paris, 
Fulk of Neuilly,? forsook his parochial 
duty, to assume the more flattering 
character of a popular and itinerant 
missionary. The fame of his sanctity 
and miracles was spread over the land : 
he declaimed, with severity and vehem- 
ence, against the vices of the age; and 
his sermons, which he preached in the 
streets of Paris, converied the robbers, 
the usurers, the prostitutes, and even 
the doctors and scholars of the univer- 
sity. No sooner did Innocent the Third 
ascend the chair of St. Peter, than he 
proclaimed in Italy, Germany, and 
France, the obligations of a new 
crusade.? The cloquent pontiff de- 
scribed the ruin ot Jerusalem, the 
triumph of the Pagans, and the shame 
of Christendom ; his hberality proposed 
the redemption of sins, a plenary in- 
dulgence to all who should serve in 
Palestine, either a year in person, or 
two years by a substitute ; 3 and among 
his legates and orators who blew the 
sacred trumpet, Fulk of Neuilly was 


1 See Fleury, Hist Eccles. tom. xvi. p 26, 
&c., and Villehardouin, No. 1. with the obser- 
vations of Ducange, which I always mean to’ 
quote with the original text. 

* The contemporary life of Pope Innocent III. 
published by Baluze and Muratori (Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. fii. pars i. p. 486-568), 
is most valuable for the important and original 
documents which are inserted in the text. The 
bull of the crusade may be read, c 84, 85. 

8 Por-ce que cil pardon, fut issi gran, si s’en 
esmeurent mult li cuers des genz, et mult s’en 
croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si gran 
Villehardouin, No. 1. Our philosophers may 
refine on the causes of the crusades, but such 
were the genuine feelings of a French knight. 
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the loudest and most successful. The 
situation of the principal monarchs was 
averse to the pious summons. The 
Emperor Frederic the Second was a 
child; and his kingdom of Germany 
was disputed by the rival houses of 
Brunswick and Swabia, the memorable 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
Philip Augustus of France had per- 
formed, and could not be persuaded to 
renew, the perilous vow ; but as he was 
not less ambitious of praise than of 
power, he cheerfully instituted a per- 
petual fund for the defence of the Holy 
Land. Richard of England was satiated 
with the glory and misfortunes of his 
first adventure, and he presumed to 
deride the exhortations of Fulk of Neu- 
illy, who was not abashed in the 
presence of kings. ‘‘ You advise me,” 
said Plantagenet, ‘‘ to dismiss my three 
daughters, pride, avarice, and incon- 
tinence ; I bequeath them to the most 
deserving ; my pride to the knights- 
templais, my avarice to the monks of 
Cisteaux, and my incontinence to the 
prelates.” But the preacher was heard 
and obeyed by the great vassals, the 
princes of the second order; and Theo- 
bald, or Thibaut, count of Champagne, 
was the foremost in the holy race. The 
valiant youth, at the age of twenty-two 
years, was encouraged by the domestic 
examples of his father, who marched in 
the second crusade, and of his elder 
brother, who had ended his days in 
Palestine with the title of King of 
Jerusalem : two thousand two hundred 
"knights owed service and homage to 
his peerage :? the nobles of Champagne 
excelled in all the exercises of war ;? 
and, by his marriage with the heiress 
of Navarre, Thibaut could draw a band 
of hardy Gascons from either side of the 
Pyrenean mountains. His companion 
in arms was Louis, count of Blois and 
Chartres ; hke himself of regal lineage, 
for both the princes were nephews, at 


1 This number of fiefs (of which 1800 owed 
liege homage) was enrolled in the church of St. 
Stephen at Troyes, and attested a.p. 1218, by 
the marshal end butler of Champagne (Ducange, 
Observ. p. 264). 

2 Campania .... militia privilegio singu- 
larius excellit ....in tyrociniis .... pro- 
lusione armorum, &c., Ducange, p. 249, from 
the old Chronicle of Jerusalem, A.D. 1177-1199. 
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the same time, of the kings of France 
and England. In a crowd of prelates 
and barons, who imitated their zeal, I 
distinguished the birth and merit of 
Matthew of Montmorency ; the famous 
Simon of Montfort, the scourge of 
the Albigeois; and a valiant noble, 
Jeffrey of Villchardoumn,? marshal of 
Champagne,? who has condescended, 1n 
the rude idiom of his age and country,? to 
write or dictate 4 an original narrative 
of the councils and actions in which he 
bore a memorable part. At the same 
time, Baldwin count of Flanders, who 
lad married the sister of Thibaut, 
assumed the cross at Bruges, with his 
brother Henry and the ptincipal knights 
and citizens of that rich and industrious 
province 5 The vow which the chiefs 
had pronounced in churches, they ratified 
in tournaments: the operations of the 
“war were debated in full and frequent 
assemblies ; and it was resolved to seck 
the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, 
a country, since Saladin’s death, which 
was almost ruined by famine and civil 
war. But the fate of so many royal 
armics displayed the toils and perils of 


1 The name of Villehardouin was taken from 
a village and castle in the diocese of Troyes, 
near the river Aube, between Bar and Arcis 
The family was ancient and noble; the elder 
branch of our histou.an cxisted after the year 
1400, the younger, Which acquired the princi- 
pality of Achaia, merged in the house of Savoy 
(Ducange, p 235 245) 

2 This office was held by his father and his 
descendants, but Ducange has not hunted it 
with his usual sagacity I find that, in the 
year 1356, it was in the family of Conflans, but 
these provincial have been long since eclipsed 
by the national marshals of France 

3 This language, of which I shall produce 
some specimens, 1s explained by Vigenere and 
Ducange in a version and glossary The pres.- 
dent Des Brosses (Mechanisme des Langues, 
tom it p. 83), gives 16 as the example of a 
language which has ceased to be French, and is 
understood only by grammarians. 

4 His age, and his own expression, mam qui 
ceste wuvre dicta (No 62, &c ), may justify the 
suspicion (more piobable than Mr Wood's on 
Homer), that he could neither read nor write 
Yet Champagne may boast of the two first his- 
torians, the noble authors of French puose, 
Villehardouin and Joinville. 

5 The crusade and reigns of the counts of 
Flanders, Baldwin and his brother Henry, are 
the subject of a particular history by the Jesuit 
Doutremens (Constantinopolis Belgica; Turn- 
nei, 1638, in 4to), which I have only seen with 

he eyes of Ducange. 
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a land expedition ; and if the Flemings 
dwelt along the ocean, the French 
barons were destitute of ships and 
ignorant of navigation. They embraced 
the wise resolution of choosing six 
deputies or representatives, of whom 
Villehardouin was one, with a discre- 
tionary trust to direct the motions, and 
to pledge the faith, of the whole con- 
federacy. The maritime states of Italy 
were alone possessed of the mcans of 
transporting the holy warriors with 
their arms and horses; and the six 
deputies proceeded to Venice to solicit, 
on motives of piety or interest, the aid 
of that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I 
have mentioned’ the flight 
of the Venetians from the 
fallen cities of the con- 
tinent, and their obscure shelter in the 
chain of islands that line the extremity 
of the Adnatic Gulf. In the midst of 
the waters, free, indigent, laborious, 
and inaccessible, they gradually coal- 
esced into a republic: the first founda- 
tions of Venice were lud in the island 
of Rialto; and the annual election of 
the twelve trinunes was superseded by 
the permanent office of a duke or doge. 
On the verge of the two empuies, the 
Venetians exult in the belicf of primitive 
and perpetual independence.? Against 
the Latins, their antique freedom has 
been asserted by the sword, and may 
be justified by the pen. Charlemagne 
himself resigned all claims of sove- 
reiguty to the islands of the Adriatic 
Gulf: his son Pepin was repulsed in 
the attacks of the lagunas or canals, 
too deep for the cavalry, and too shal- 
low for the vessels; and in every age, 
under the German Casars, the lands of 
the republic have been clearly distin- 
guished from the kingdom of Italy. 
But the inhabitants of Venice were 
considered by themselves, by strangers, 
and by their sovereigns, as an inalien- 
able portion of the Greck empire :3 mm 

1 History, &c , vol vi p 119-123 

? The foundation and independence of Venice, 
and Pepin’s invasion, are discussed by Pag 
(Critica, tom. ini aD 810, No 4, &c )and Ber- 
ett1 (Dissert. Chorograph Italias medii Atv, 
in Muratori, Script tom x. p 13). The two 
enntics have a slight bias, the Frenchman ad. 


verse, the Italian favourable, to the republic. 
3 When the son of Charlemagne asserted his 


State of the 
Venetians, 
AD 697-1200. 
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the ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs 
of their subjection are numerous and 
unquestionable; and the vain titles, 
the servile honours, of the Byzantine 
court, so ambitiously solicited by their 
dukes, would have degraded the magis- 
trates of a free people. But the bands 
of this dependence, which was never 
absolute or rigid, were imperceptibly re- 
laxed by the ambition of Venice and the 
weakness of Constantinople. Obedience 
was softened into respect, privilege 
ripened into prerogative, and the free- 
dom of domestic government was forti- 
fied by the independence of foreign do- 
minion. The maritime cities of Istria 
and Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns 
of the Adriatic ; and when they armed 
against the Normans in the cause of 
Alexius, the emperor applied, not to 
the duty of his subjects, but to the 
gratitude and generosity of his faithful 
allies, The sea was their patrimony :? 
the western parts of the Mediterranean, 
from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed 
abandoned to their rivals of Pisa and 
Genoa ; but the Venetians acquired an 
early and lucrative share of the com- 
merce of Grecce and Egypt. Their 
riches increased with the increasing de- 
mand of Europe: their manufactures of 
silk and glass, perhaps the institution 
of their bank, are of high antiquity; 
and they enjoyed the fruits of their 
industry in the magnificence of public 
and private life. ‘To assert her flag, to 


right of sovereignty, he was answered by the 
loyal Venetians, drs nusle Soudol Sirousy slvas 


veD ‘Paaiwy Gaoi\sws (Constantin. Porphy- 
rogenit de Administrat. Impeni, pars ii. ¢ 28, 
p. 5), and the report of the ninth establishes 
the fact of the tenth century, which is confirmed 
by the embassy of Liutprand of Cremona. The 
annual tribute, which the emperor allows them 
to pay to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doub- 
ling, their servitude; but the hateful word 
devAel must be translated, as in the charter of 
827 (Laugier, Hist. de Venice, tom. i p 67, 
&e.), by the softer appellation of subditr, or 
Jideles. 

1 See the twenty-fifth and thirtieth disserta- 
tions of the Antiquitates medu Avi of Mura- 
tori. From Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
I understand that the Venetians did not trade 
to England before the year 1323. The most 
flourishing state of their wealth and commerce 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, is 
agreeably described by the Abbé Dubos (Hist. 
de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. 11. p. 443 480). 
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avenge her injuries, to protect the free- 
dom of navigation, the republic could 
launch and man a fleet of an hundred 
galleys ; and the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the Normans, were encountered by 
her naval arms. The Franks of Syria 
were assisted by the Venetians in the 
reduction of the sea-coast; but their 
zeal was neither blind nor disinterested; 
and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared 
the sovereignty of a city, the first seat 
of the commerce of the world. The 
policy of Venice was marked by the 
avarice of a trading, and the insolence 
of a maritime, power; yet her ambition 
was prudent: nor did she often forget 
that if armed galleys were the effect 
and sateguard, merchant vessels were 
the cause and supply, of her greatness. 
In her religion, she avoided the schisms 
of the Greeks, without yielding a servile 
obedience to the Roman pontiff; and a 
free intercourse with the infidels of every 
clime appears to have allayed betimes 
the fever of superstition. Her primitive 
government was a loose mixture of de- 
mocracy and monarchy: the doge was 
electcd by the votes of the general as- 
sembly ; as long as he was popular and 
successful, he reigned with the pomp 
and authority of a prince; but in the 
frequent revolutions of the state, he 
was deposed, or banished, or slain, by 
the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first 
rudiments of the wise and jealous aris- 
tocracy, which has reduced the doge to 
a pageant, and the people to a cipher.* 

When the six ambassadors of the 
French pilgrims arrived 


_ Alliance of the 
at Venice, they were hos- French ana 
pitably entertained in the Venetians 

A.D 1202, 


palace of St. Mark, by the 
reigning duke: his name was Henry 


1 The Venetians have been slow in writing 
and publishing their history. Their most an- 
cient monuments are, 1. The rude Chronicle 
(perhaps) of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 1765, 
in octavo), which represents the state and 
manners of Venice in the year 1008. 2. The 
larger history of the doge (1342-1354), Andrew 
Dandolo, published for the first time in the 
twelfth tom. of Muratori, a.p. 1728. The His- 
tory of Venice by the Abbé Laugier (Paris, 
1728) is a work of some merit, which I have 
chiefly used for the constitutional part.* 


* It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
valuable work of Count Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de 
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Dandolo ;* and he shone in the last 
period of human life as one of the most 
illustrious characters of the times. 
Under the weight of years, and after 
the loss of his eyes,? Dandolo retained 
a sound understanding and a manly 
courage: the spirit of an hero, ambi- 
tious to signalise his reign by some 
memorable exploits; and the wisdom 
of a patriot, anxious to build his fame 
on the glory and advantage of his coun- 
try. He praised the bold enthusiasm 
and liberal confidence of the barons and 
their deputies: in such a cause, and 
with such associates, he should aspire, 
were he a private man, to terminate 
his life ; but he was the servant of the 
republic, and some delay was requisite 
to consult on this arduous business, 
the judgment of his colleagues. The 
proposal of the French was first debated 
by the six sages who had been recently 
appointed to control the administration 
of the doge: it was next disclosed to the 
forty members of the council of state ; 
and finally communicated to the legis- 
lative assembly of four hundred and 
fifty representatives, who were annually 
chosen in the six quarters of the city. 


2 Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his elec. 
tion (A p 1192), and ninety-seven at his death 
(A.D. 1205) See the Observations of Ducange 
sur Villehardouin, No 204 But this cztraor- 
dunary longevity 1s not observed by the original 
writers, nor does there exist another example 
of an hero near a hundred years of age. 
Theophrastus might afford an instance of a 


writer of ninety-ninc, but instead of ivysyyx- 
oyvre (Procem ad Character ), I am much in- 


clined to read EBooy nxovre, with his last editor 
Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon 
It is scarcely possible that the powers of the 
mind and body should support themselves till 
such a period of life. 

2 The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom ii p 
119) accuse the Emperor Manuel, but the 
calumny is refuted by Villehardouin and the 
older writers, who suppose that Dandolo lost 
his eyes by a wound (No 384, and Ducange) * 


Venise,” of which I hear that an Italian trans- 
lation has been published, with notes defensive 
of the ancient republic. I have not yet seen 
this work —M. 

* The accounts differ, both as to the extent 
and the cause of his blindness According to 
Villehardouin and others, the sight was totally 
lost; according to the Chronicle of Andrew 
Dandolo (Murat. tom xii. p. 322), he was visu 
debilis. See Wilken, vol. v. p 143.—M. 
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In peace and war, the doge was still 
the chief of the republic ; his legal au- 
thority was supported by the personal 
reputation of Dandolo: his arguments 
of public interest were balanced and 
approved ; and he was authorised v0 
inform the ambassadors of the follow- 
ing conditions of the treaty." It was 
proposed that the crusaders should as- 
semble at Venice, on the feast of St. 
John of the ensuing year; that flat- 
bottomed vessels should be prepared 
for four thousand five hundred horses, 
and nine thousand squires, with a 
number of ships sufficient for the em- 
barkation of four thousand five hundred 
knights, and twenty thousand foot: 
that during a term of nine months they 
should be supplied with provisions, and 
transported to whatsoever coast the 
service of God and Christendom should 
require ; and that the republic should 
jom the armament with a squadron of 
fifty galleys. It was required that the 
pugrims should pay, before their depar- 
ture, a sum of eighty-five thousand 
marks of silver; and that all conquests, 
by sea and land, should be equally 
divided between the confederates. The 
terms were hard; but the emergency 
was pressing, and the Fiench barons 
were not less profuse of money than of 
blood. A general assembly was con- 
vened to ratify the treaty ; the stately 
chapel and place of St. Mark were filled 
with ten thousand citizens; and the 
noble deputies were taught a new lesson 
of humbling themselves before the ma- 
jesty of the people. ‘‘Illustrious Vene- 
tians,” said the marshal of Champagne, 
** we are sent by the greatest and most 
powerful barons of France, to implore 
the aid of the masters of the sea for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. They have 
enjoined us to fall prostrate at your 
feet ; nor will we rise from the ground, 
till you have promised to avenge with 
us the injuries of Christ.” The elo- 
quence of their words and tears,” their 


1 See the original treaty m the Chromcle of 
Andrew Dandolo, p. 823-326 

2 A reader of Villehardouin must observe the 
frequent tears of the marshal and lus brother 
knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte lerme 
plorée de pitié (No 17), mult plorant (ibid.) ; 
mainte lerme plorée (No 34), #1 orent mult 
pitié et plorerent mult durement (No. 60); 1 o6 
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martial aspect, and suppliant attitude, 


were applauded by an universal shout ; 


as it were, says Jeffrey, by the sound 
of an earthquake. The venerable doge 
ascended the pulpit to urge their re- 
quest by those motives of honour and 
virtue, which alone can be offered to a 
popular assembly: the treaty was 
transcribed on parchment, attested with 
oaths and seals, mutually accepted by 
the weeping and joyful representatives 
of France and Venice ; and despatched 
to Rome for the approbation of Pope 
Innocent the Third. Two thousand 
marks were borrowed of the merchants 
for the first expenses of the armament. 
Of the six deputies, two repassed the 
Alps to announce their success, while 
their four companions made a fruitless 
trial of the zeal and emulation of the 
republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still 

Amemblyanad Opposed by unforeseen 

departure ofthe difficulties and delays. 


crusade from 
Venice The marshal, on his re- 
AD 1202 =turn to Troyes, was em- 


braced and approved by Thibaut count 
of Champagne, who had been unani- 
mously chosen general of the confeder- 
ates. But the health of that valiant 
youth already declined, and soon be- 
came hopeless; and he deplored the 
untimely fate, which condemned him 
to expire, not in a field of battle, but 
on a bed of sickness. To his brave and 
numerous vassals, the dying prince dis- 
tributed his treasures: they swore in 
his presence to accomplish his vow and 
their own; but some there were, says 
the marshal, who accepted his gifts 
and forfeited their word. The more 
resolute champions of the cross held a 
parliament at Soissons for the election 
of a new general; but such was the in- 
capacity, or jealousy, or reluctance, of 
the princes of France, that none could 
be found both able and willing to assume 
the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, 
of Boniface marquis of Montferrat, de- 
scended of a race of heroes, and himself 
of conspicuous fame-in the wars and 
negotiations of the times ;* nor could 
mainte lerme plorée de pitié (No. 202). They 
weep on every occasion of grief, joy, or de- 
votion. 

1 By a victory (4.p. 1191) over the citizens of 
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the piety and ambition of the Italian 
chief decline this honourable invitation. 
After visiting the French court, where 
he was received as a friend and kins- 
man, the marquis, in the church of 
Soissons, was invested with the cross of 
a pilgrim and the staff of a general; and 
immediately repassed the Alps, to pre- 
pare for the distant expedition of the 
East. About the festival of the Pente- 
cost he displayed his banner, and 
marched towards Venice at the head of 
the Italians: he was preceded or fol- 
lowed by the counts of Flanders and 
Blois, and the most respectable barons 
of France; and their numbers were 
swelled by the pilgrims of Germany,‘ 
whose object and motives were similar 
to theirown. The Venetians had ful- 
filled, and even surpassed, their engage- 
ments: stables were constructed for 
the horses, and barracks for the troops: 
the magazines were abundantly re- 
plenished with forage and provisions ; 
and the fleet of transports, ships, and 
galleys, was ready to hoist saul, as soon 
as the republic had received the price 
of the freight and the armament. But 
that price far exceeded the wealth of 
the crusaders who were assembled at 
Venice. The Flemings, whose obedi- 
ence to their count was voluntary and 
precarious, had embarked in their 
vessels for the long navigation of the 
ocean and Mediterranean; and many 
of the French and Italians had preferred 
a cheaper and more convenient passage 
from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy 
Land. Each pilgrim might complain, 
that after he had furnished his own con- 
tribution, he was made responsible for 
the deficiency of his absent brethren : 
the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, 
which they freely delivered to the 
treasury of St. Mark, was a generous 
but inadequate saciifice ; and after all 
their efforts, thirty-four thousand marks 
were still wanting to complete the stip- 


Asti, by a crusade to Palestine, and by an em- 
bassy from the pope to the German princes 
(Murator, Annali d'Italia, tom. x p. 168, 202). 
1 See the crusade of the Germans in the His- 
toria C.P. of Gunther (Canisii Antiq. Lect. tom. 
iy. p. v.-viii.), who celebrates the pilgrimage of 
his abbot Martin, one‘of the preaching rivals of 
Fulk of Neuilly. His monastery, of the Cister- 
cian order, was situate in the diocese of Basil. 
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ulated sum. The obstacle was re- 
moved by the policy and patriotism of 
the doge, whg mroposed to the barons, 
that if they would join their arms in 
reducing some reyolted cities of Dal- 
matia, ne would expose his person in 
the holy war, and obtain from the re- 
public a long indulgence, till some 
wealthy conquest should afford the 
means of satisfying the debt. After 
much scruple and hesitation, they chose 
rather to accept the offer than to re- 
linguish the enterprise ; and the first 
hostilities of the fleet and army were 
directed against Zara,’ a 
strong city of the Scla- 
vonian coast, which had renounced 1ts 
allegiance to Venice, and implored the 
protection of the kmg of Hungary.? 
The crusaders burst the chain or boom 
of the harbour; landed their horses, 
troops, and military engines ; and com- 
pelled the inhabitants, after a defence 
of five days, to surrender at discretion - 
their lives were spared, but the revolt 
was punished by the pillage of their 
houses and the demolition of their 
walls. The season was far advanced : 
the French and Venetians resolved to 
pass the winter in a secure harbour and 
plentiful country; but their repose was 
disturbed by national and tumultuous 
quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. 
Lhe conquest of Zara had scattered the 
seeds of discord and scandal: the arms 
of the allies had been stained in their 
outset with the blood, not of imfidels, 
but of Christians: the king of Hungary 
and his new subjects were themselves 
enlisted under the banner of the cross ; 
and the scruples of the devout were 


Siege of Zara 


1 Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, 
which acknowledged Augustus for 1ts parent 
It is now only two miles round, and contains 
five or 81x thousand inhabitants , but the forti- 
fications are strong, and it is joined to the main 
land by a bridge. See the travels of the two 
companions, Spon and Wheeler (Voyage de 
Dalmatie, de Gréce, &c, tom 1 p 64-70. 
Journey into Greece, p 8-14), the last of whom, 
by mistaking Sestertva for Sesterti, values an 
arch with statues and columns of twelve pounds. 
If, in his time, there were no trees near Zara, 
the cherry-trees were not yet planted which 
produce our incomparable marasquin. 

2 Katona (Hist. Critica Reg Hunganie, Stir- 
pis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 586-558) collects all the 
facts and testimonies most adverse to the con- 
querors of Zara. 
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magnified by the fear or lassitude of 
the reluctant pilgrims. The pope had 
excommunicated the false crusaders 
who had pillaged and massacred their 
brethren,* and only the marquis Boni- 
face and Simon of Montfort* escaped 
these spiritual thunders; the one by 
his absence from the siege, the other by 
his final departure from the camp. In- 
nocent might absolve the simple and 
submissive penitents of France ; but he 
was provoked by the stubborn reason 
of the Venetians, who refused to con- 
fess their guilt, to accept their pardon, 
or to allow, in their temporal concerns, 
the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable 
powers by sea and land aniance of the 
had revived the hopes of crusaders with 


. the Greck prince, 
young? Alexius; and ~ 4, aaa 
both at Venice and Zara, Alexius 


he soheited the arms of the crusaders, 
for his own restoration and his father’s 3 
deliverance. The royal youth was 
recommended by Philip king of Ger- 
many: his prayers and presence ex- 
cited the compassion of the camp; and 
lus cause was embraced and pleaded by 
the marquis of Montfer1at and the doge 
of Venice. A double alliance, and the 
dignivy of Cesar, had connected with 
the Imperial family the two elder 
brothers of Boniface :4 he expected to 


1 See the whole transaction, and the sent:- 
ments of the pope, in the Epistles of Innocent 
IIT Gesta,c 86-88. 

~ A modern reader is surprised to hear of the 
Valet de Constantinople, as appiled to young 
Alexius, on account of his youth, like the 
wnfants of Spain, and the nobelrssumus puer of 
the Romans. The pages and valets of the 
hnights were as noble as themselves (Villehar- ° 
douin and Ducange, No 36) 

3} The Emperor Isaac 15 styled by Villehar- 
douin, Sursac (No 35, &c), which may be 
derived from the French Sure, or the Greek 


Kup (xupios) melted into his proper name , the 
farther corruptions of Tursac and Conserac will 
instruct us what licence may have been used 1n 
the old dynasties of Assyria and Hgypt. 

4 Reinier and Conrad: the former married 


* Montfort protested against the siege, 
Guido, the abbot of Vaux de Sernay, in the 
name of the pope, interdicted the attack on a 
Christian city; and the immediate surrender 
of the town was thus delayed for five days of 
fruitless resistance. Wilken, vol. v. p. 167. 
See likewise, at length, the nistory of the in- 
terdict issued by the pope Ibid.—M. 
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derive a kingdom from the important 
service ; and the more generous ambi- 
tion of Dandolo was eager to secure the 
inestimable benefits of trade and do- 
minion that might accrue to his 
country. Their influence procured a 
favourable audience for the ambassadors 
of Alexius ; and if the magnitude of his 
offers excited some suspicion, the mo- 
tives and rewards which he displayed 
might justify the delay and diversion 
of those forces which had been con- 
secrated to the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
He promised, in his own and his father’s 
name, that as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, 
they would terminate the long schism 
of the Greeks, and submit themselves 
and their people to the lawful supre- 
macy of the Roman church. He en- 
gaged to recompense the labours and 
merits of the crusaders, by the immed1- 
ate payment of two hundred thousand 
marks of silver ; to accompany them in 
person to Egypt; or, if 16 should be 
judged more advantageous, to maintain, 
during a year, ten thousand men, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights, 
for the service of the Holy Land. 
These tempting conditions were ac- 
cepted by the republic of Venice ; and 
the eloquence of the doge and marquis 
persuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, 
and St. Pol, with eight barons of 
France, to join in the glorious enter- 
prise. A treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was confirmed by their 
oaths and seals; and each individual, 


Maria, daughter of the Emperor Manuel Com. 
nenus; the latter was the husband of Theodora 
Angela, sister of the Emperors Isaac and 
Alexius Conrad abandoned the Greek court 
and princess for the glory of defending Tyre 
against Saladin (Ducange, Fam. Byzant p. 187, 
203). 

1 Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1. iii. c. 9) ac- 
cuses the doge and Venetians as the first 
authors of the war against Constantinople, and 
considers only as a xyuea tal xduar, the 
arrival and shameful offers of the royal 
exile, * 


* He admits, however, that the Angeli had 
committed depredations on the Venetian trade, 
and the emperor himself had refused the pay- 
ment of part of a stipulated compensation for 
the seizure of the Venetian merchandise by the 
Emperor Manuel. Nicetas, in loc.—M. 
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according to his situation and char. 
acter, was swayed by the hope of public 
or private advantage ; by the honour of 
restoring an exiled monarch ; or by the 
sincere and probable opinion, that their 
efforts in Palestine would be fruitless 
and unavailing, and that the acquisition 
of Constantinople must precede and 
prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. But 
they were the chiefs or equals of a 
valiant band of freemen and volunteers, 
who thought and acted for themselves : 
the soldiers and clergy were divided ; 
and, if a large majority subscribed to 
the alliance, the numbers and argu- 
ments of the dissidents were strong and 
respectable.t The boldest hearts were 
appalled by the report of the naval 
power and impregnable strength of 
Constantinople ; and their apprehen- 
sions were disguised to the world, and 
perhaps to themselves, by the more 
decent objections of religion and duty. 
They alleged the sanctity of a vow, 
which had diawn them from their 
fumilics and homes to the rescue of the 
holy sepulchre; nor should the dark 
and crooked counsels of human policy 
divert them trom a pursuit, the event 
of which was in the hands of the 
Almighty. Their first offence, the 
attack of Zara, had been severely 
punished by the reproach of their con- 
science and the censures of the pope ; 
nor would they again imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their fellow- 
Christians. The apostle of Rome had 
pronounced ; nor would they usurp the 
right of avenging with the sword the 
schism of the Greeks and the doubtful 
usurpation of the Byzantme monarch. 
On these principles or pretences, many 
piugrims, the most distinguished for 
their valour and piety, withdrew from 
the camp; and their retreat was less 
pernicious than the open or secret 
opposition of a discontented party, that 
laboured, on every occasion, to separate 
the army and disappoint the enter- 
prise. 


1 Villehardouin and Gunther represent the 
sentiments of the two parties. The Abbot 
Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to 
Palestine, was sent ambassador to Constanti. 
snople and became a reluctant witness of the 
second, siege. 
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Notwithstanding this defection, the 
departure of the fleet and 


biden army was vigorously 
teats pressed by the Veneti- 


ans; whose zeal for the 
service of the royal youth concealed a 
just resentment to his nation and 
family. They were mortified by the 
recent preference which had been given 
to Pisa, the rival of their trade ; they 
had a long arrear of debt and injury to 
liquidate with the Byzantine court ; 
and Dandolo might not discourage the 
popular tale, that he had been deprived 
of his eyes by the Emperor Manuel, 
who perfidiously violated the sanctity 
of an ambassador. <A similar arma- 
ment, for ages, had not rode the Adri- 
atic: it was composed of one hundred 
and twenty flat-bottomed vessels or 
palanders for the horses ; two hundred 
and forty transports filled with men 
and arms; seventy storeships laden 
with provisions ; and fifty stout galleys, 
well prepared for the encountcr of an 
enemy.' Whuile the wind was favour- 
able, the sky serene, and the water 
smooth, every eye was fixcd with 
wonder and delight on the scenc of 
military and naval pomp which over- 
spread the sca.* The shiclds of the 
knights and squires, at once an orna- 
ment and a defence, were arranged on 
either side of the ships; the banners of 
the nations and families were displayed 
from the stern; our modern artillery 
was supplied by three hundred engmes 
for casting stones and darts: the 
fatigues of the way were cheered with 
the sound of music; and the spirits of the 
adventurers were raised by the mutual 
assurance, that forty thousand Christian 
heroes were equal to the conquest of 
the world.? In the navigation 3 from 


1 The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo 
gave him the motive and the means of search- 
ing in the archives of Venice the memorable 
story of his ancestor. His brevity seems to ac- 
cuse the copious and more recent narratives of 
Sanudo (in Muratori, Script Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. xxii.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnu- 
gius. 

* Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and 
expressions are original: he often weeps, but 
he rejoices in the glories and perils of war with 
a spirit unknown to a sedentary writer 

3 In this voyage, almost all the geographical 


* This description rather belongs to the first 
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Venice and Zara, the fleet was suc- 
cessfully steered by the skill and ex- 
perience of the Venetian pilots: at 
Durazzo, the confederates first landed 
on the territories of the Greek empire ; 
the isle of Corfu afforded a station and 
repose: they doubled, without accident, 
the perilous cape of Malea, the southern 
point of Peloponnesus or the Morea; 
made a descent in the islands of Negro- 
pont and Andros; and cast anchor at 
Abydus on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. These preludes of con- 
quests were easy and bloodless: the 
Greeks of the provinces, without pa- 
triotism or courage, were crushed by 
an irrestible force: the presence of the 
lawful heir might justify their obe- 
dience ; and it was rewarded by the 
modesty and discipline of the Latins. 
As they penetrated through the Helle- 
spont, the magnitude of their navy was 
compressed in a narrow channel; and 
the face of the waters was darkened 
with innumerable sails. They again 
expanded in the basin of the Propontis, 
and traversed that placid sea, till they 
approached the European shore, at the 
abbey of St. Stephen, three leagues to 
the west of Constantinople. The pru- 
dent doge dissuaded them from dispers- 
ing themselves in a populous and 
hostile land; and, as their stock of 
provisions was reduced, 1t was resolved, 
in the season of harvest, to replenish 
their storeships in the fertile islands of 
the Propontis. With this resolution, 
they directed their course; but a strong 
gale, and their own impatience, drove 
them to the eastward ; and so near did 
they run to the shore and the city, that 
some volleys of stones and darts were 
exchanged between the ships and the 
rampart. As they passed along, they 
gazed with admiration on the capital of 
the East, or, as it should seem, of the 
earth; rising from her seven hills, 
and towerig over the continents of 


names are corrupted by the Latins, The mod- 
ern appellation of Chalcis, and all Eubcea, is 
derived from its Eurzpus, Evriypo, Negri-po, 
Negropont, which dishonours our maps (D’An- 
ville, Géographie Ancienne, tom i p 263) 


setting sail of the expedition from Venice, be- 
fore the siege of Zara The armament did not 
return to Venice.—M. 
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and reflected in the wat rs: the walls 
were crowded with soldiers and specta- 
tors, whose numbers they beheld, of 
whose temper they were ignorant; and 
each heart was chilled by the reflection, 
that, since the beginning of the world, 


such an enterprise had never been 
undertaken by such an handful ‘of 


warriors. But the momentary appre- 
hension was dispelled by hope and 
valour; and every man, says the 
marshal of Champagne, glanced his eye 
on the sword or lance which he must 
speedily use in the glorious conflict.? 
The Latins cast anchor before Chalce- 
don ; the mariners only were left in the 
vessels: the soldiers, horses, and arms, 
were safely landed ; and in the luxury 
of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted 
the first fruits of their success. On the 
third day, the fleet and army moved 


towards Scutari, the Asiatic suburbs of 


Constantinople : a detachment of five 
hundred Greek horse was surprised and 
defeated by fourscore French knights ; 
and in a halt of nine days, the camp 
was plentifully supplicd with forage 
and provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great 
empire, it may seem 
strange that I have not 
described the obstacles 
which should have checked the progress 
of the strangers. The Greeks, in truth, 
were an unwarlike people; but they 
were rich, industrious, and subject to 
the will of a single man: had that man 
been capable of fear, when his enemies 
were at a distance, or of courage, when 
they approached his person. The first 
rumour of his nephew’s alliance with 
the French and Venetians was despised 
by the usurper Alexius; his flatterers 
persuaded him, that in this contempt 
he was bold and sincere; and each even- 
ing in the close of the banquet, he thrice 
discomfited the barbarians of the West. 
These barbarians had been justly terri- 
fied by the report of his naval power ; 


Fruitless pegotia- 
tion of the 
emperor 


1 Et sachiez que il ni ot si hardi cui le cuer 
ne fremist (c. 66). . . . Chascuns regardoit ses 
armos ... . que par tems en arons mestier (c. 
67). Such is the honesty of courage. 


The swelling domes 
and lofty spires of five hundred palaces 
and churches were gilded by the sun 
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and the sixteen hundred fishing boats of 
Constantinople* could have manned a 
fleet, to sink them in the Adriatic, or 
stop their entrance in the mouth of the 
Hellespont. But all force may be an- 
nihilated by the negligence of the prince 
and the venality of his ministers. The 
great duke, or admiral, made a scan- 
dalous, almost a public, auction of the 
sails, the masts, and the rigging: the 
royal forests were reserved for the more 
important purpose of the chase; and 
the trees, says Nicetas, were guarded 
by the eunuchs, like the groves of re- 
ligious worship.?, From his dream of 
pride, Alcxius was awakened by the 
sicge of Zara, and the rapid advances 
of the Latins; as soon as he saw the 
danger was real, he thought it inevit- 
able, and his vain presumption was lost 
in abject despondency and despair. He 
suffered these contemptible barbarians 
to pitch their camp in the sight of the 
palace ; and his apprehensions were 
thinly disguised by the pomp and men- 
ace of a supplant embassy. The sove- 
reign of the Romans was astonished (his 
ambassadors were instructed to say) at 
the hostile appearance of the strangers. 
If these pilgrims were sincere in their 
vow for the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
his voice must applaud, and his trea- 
sures should assist, their pious design ; 
but should they dare to invade the 
sanctuary of empire, their numbers, 
were they ten times more considerable, 
should not protect them from his just 
resentment. Tho answer of the doge 
and barons was simple and magnanim- 
ous, ‘‘In the cause of honour and 
justice,” they said, ‘‘we despise the 
usurper of Greece, his threats, and his 
offers. Our friendship and fis allegi- 
ance are due to the lawful heir, to the 
young prince, who is seated among us, 
and to his father, the Emperor Isaac, 
who has been deprived of his sceptre, 
his freedom, and his eyes, by the crime 


1 Kandem urbem plus in solis navibus pisca- 
torum abundare, quam illos in toto navigfo. 
Habebat enim mille et sexcentas piscatoria- 
naves. ... . Bellicas autem sive mercatorias 
habebant infinitee multitudinis et portum tuts 
jigsimum. Gunther, Hist. C. P.c. 8 p 10. 

2 Kabdaep ispav dactov, isosiy 36 wal 
Stodursirwv wapadsiony ipsiderre Touray 
Nicetas in Alex. Comneno, 1. fii. c. 9. p. 848. 
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of an ungrateful brother. Let that 
brother confess his guilt, and implore 
forgiveness, ang-we ourselves will inter- 
cede, that he may be permitted to live 
in affluence and security. But let him 
not insult us by a second message : our 
reply will be made in arms, in the palace 
of Constantinople.” 
On the tenth day of their encamp- 
Passage ofthe ment at Scutari, the erus- 
Bosphorus aders prepared them. 
selves, as soldiers and as Catholics, for 
the passago of the Bosphorus. Perilous 
indeed was the adventure; the stream 
was broad and rapid: in a calm the 
current of the Euxine might drive down 
the liquid and unextinguishable fires of 
the Greeks ; and the opposite shores of 
Europe were defended by seventy thou- 
sand horse and foot in formidable array. 
On this memorable day, which happened 
to be bright and pleasant, the Latins 
were distributed in six battles or divi- 
sions; the first, or vanguard, was led 
by the count of Flanders, one of the 
most powerful of the Christian princes 
in the skill and number of his cross- 
bows. The four successive battles of 
the French were commanded by his 
brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol 
and Blois, and Matthew of Montmor- 
ency ; the last of whom was honoured 
by the voluntary service of the marshal 
and nobles of Champagne. The sixth 
division, the rearguard and reserve of 
the army, was conducted by the marquis 
of Montferrat, at the head of the Ger- 
mans and Lombards. The chargers, 
saddled, with their long caparisons 
dragging on the ground, were embarked 
in the flat palanders ;* and the knights 
stood by the side of their horses, in 
complete armour, their helmets laced, 
and their lances in their hands, Their 
numerous train of sergeants? and archers 


1 From the version of Vignere I adopt the 
well-sounding word pallander, which 18 still 
used, I believe, in the Mediterranean. But had 
I written in French, I should have preferred 
the original and expressive denomination of 
vessiers or huissiers, from the huts, or door, 
which was let down as a draw-bridge; but 
which, at sea, was closed into the side of the 
ship (Veesau) Ducange illehardouin, No. 14 
and Joinville, p. 27, 28, edit. du Louvre). 


2 To avoid the vague expressions of followers, 
&c., I use, after Villehardouin, the word ser. 
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occupied the transports; and each 
transport was towed by the strength 
and swiftness of a galley. The six 
divisions traversed the Bosphorus, with- 
out encountering an enemy or an ob- 
stacle: to land the foremost was the 
wish, to conquer or die was the resolu- 
tion, of every division and of every 
soldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence 
of danger, the knights in their heavy 
armour leaped into the sea, when it 
rose as high as their girdle; the ser- 
geants and archers were animated by 
their valour: and the squires, letting 
down the draw-bridges of the palanders, 
led the horses to the shore. Before 
their squadrons could mount, and form, 
and couch their lances, the seventy 
thousand Greeks had vanished from 
their sight: the timid Alexius gave the 
example to his troops ; and 16 was only 
by the plunder of his rich pavilions that 
the Latins were informed that they had 
fought against an emperor. In the 
first consternation of the flying enemy, 
they resolved, by a double attack, to 
open the entrance of the harbour, The 
tower of Galata,? in the suburb of Pera, 
was attacked and stormed by the 
French, while the Venctians assumed 
the more difficult task of forcing the 
boom or chain that was stretched from 
that tower to the Byzantine shore, 
After some fruitless attempts, their in- 
trepid perseverance prevailed: twenty 
ships of war, the relics of the Grecian 
navy, were either sunk or taken; tho 
enormous and raassy links of iron were 
cut asunder by the shears, or broken 
by the weight of the galleys; ? and the 


geants for all horsemen who were not knights 
There were sergeants at arms, and sergeants at 
saw ; and if we visit the parade and Westminster 
Hall, we may observe the strange result of the 
distinction (Ducange, Glossar. Latin, Serwentes, 
&c tom vi. p. 226-231) 

1 It is needless to observe that on the subject, 
of Galata, the chain, &c. Ducange 1s accurate 
and full. Consult likewise the proper chapter» 
of, the CP. Christiana of the same author. 
The inhabitants of Galata were so vain and 
ignorant, that they applied to themselves St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 

2 The vessel that broke the chain was named 
the Eagle, Aquila (Dandol Chronicon, p. $22), 
which Blondus (de Gestis Venet) has changed 
into Aquilo, the north-wind Ducange, Obser- 
vations, No. 83, maintains the latter reading , 
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Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, 
rode at anchor in the port of Constant- 
inople. By these daring achievements, 
a remnant of twenty thousand Latins 
solicited the licence of besieging a capi- 
tal which contained above four hundred 
thousand inhabitants,‘ able, though not 
willing, to bear arms in the defence of 
their country. Such an account would 
indeed suppose a population of near 
two millions; but whatever abatement 
may be required in the numbers of the 
Greeks, the belief of those numbers will 
equally exalt the fearless spirit of their 
assailants, 
In the choice of the attack, the 
French and Venetians 
preanrs were divided by their 
velar lene pei habits of life and warfare. 
J The former affirmed with 
truth, that Constantinople was most 
accessible on the side of the sea and the 
harbour. The latter might assert with 
honour, that they had long enough 
trusted their lives and fortunes to a 
frail bark and a precarious element, and 
loudly demanded a trial of kmghthood, 
a firm ground, and a close onset, either 
on foot or horseback. After a prudent 
compromise, of employing the two 
nations by sea and land, in the service 
best susted to their character, the ficet 
covering the army, they both proceeded 
from the entrance to the extremity of 
the harbour: the stone bridge of the 
river was hastily repaired ; and the six 
battles ot the French formed their en- 
campment against the front of the 
capital, the basis of the triangle which 
runs about four miles from the port to 
the Propontis.? On the edge ofa broad 


but he had not seen the respectable text of 
Dandolo, nor did he enough consider the topo- 
graphy of the harbour The south-east would 
have been a more effectual wind. 

1 Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villehar- 
douin, No. 184), must be understood of men of 
a military age. Le Beau (Hist. du Bas Empire, 
tom. xx. p. 417), allows Constantinople a, million 
of inhabitants, of whom 60,000 horse, and an 
infinite number of foot soldiers In its present 
decay, the capital of the Ottoman empire may 
contain 400,000 souls (Bell’s Travels, vol. fi. p. 
401, 402); but as the Turks keep no registers, 
and as circumstances are fallacious, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
tom, i. p. 18, 19), the real populousness of their 
cities. 

2 On the most correct plans of Constanti- 
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ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, 
they had leisure to contemplate the 
difficulties of their enterprise. The 
gates to the right and left of their 
narrow camp poured forth frequent 
sallies of cavalry and light-infantry, 
which cut off their stragglers, swept 
the country of provisions, sounded the 
alarm five or six times in the course of 
each day, and compelled them to plant 
a palisade, and sink an entrenchment, 
for their immediate safety. In the 
supplies and convoys the Venetians had 
been too sparing, or the Franks too 
voracious: the usual complaints of 
hunger and scarcity were heard, and 
perhaps felt: their stock of flour would 
be exhausted in three weeks ;: and their 
disgust of salt meat tempted them to 
taste the flesh of their horses. The 
trembling usurper was supported by 
Theodore Lascaris, his son-in-law, @ 
valiant youth, who aspired to save and 
to rulc his country ; the Greeks regard- 
less of that country, were awakened to 
the defence of their religion ; but their 
firmest hope was in the strength and 
spirit of the Varangian guards, of the 
Danes and English, as they are named 
in the writers of the times.* After ten 
days’ incessant labour, the ground was 
levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches 
of the besiegers were regularly made, 
and two hundred and fifty engines of 
assault exercised their various powers 
to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, 
and to sap the foundations. On the 
first appearance of a breach, the scaling- 
ladders were applied : the numbers that 
defended the vantage-ground repulsed 
and oppressed the adventurous Latins ; 
but they admired the resolution of 
fitteen knights and sergeants, who had 
gained the ascent, and maintained their 
perilous station till they were pre- 
cipitated or made prisoners by the Im- 


nople, I know not how to measure more than 
4000 paces Yet Villehardouin computes the 
space at three leagues (No 86) If his eye 
were not deceived, he must reckon by the old 
Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might still be 
used in Champagne 

1 The guards, the Varangi, are styled by 
Villehardouim (No. 89, 95, &c), Englois et 
Danois avec leurs haches. Whatever had been 
their origin, a French pilgrim could not be 
mistaken in the nations of which they were at 
that time composed. 
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perial guards. On the side of the 
harbour the naval attack was more 
successfully conducted by the Vene- 
tians ; and that industrious people em- 
ployed every resource that was known 
and practised before the invention of 
gunpowder. A double line, three bow- 
shots in front, was formed by the galleys 
and ships ; and the swift motion of the 
former was supported by the weight 
and loftiness of the latter, whose decks, 
and poops, and turret, were the plat- 
forms of military engines, that dis- 
charged their shot over the heads of the 
first line. The soldiers, who leaped 
from the galleys on shore, immediately 
planted and ascended their scaling- 
ladders, while the large ships, advanc- 
ing more slowly into the intervals, and 
lowering a draw-bridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the 
rampart. In the midst of the conflict, 
the doge, a venerable and conspicuous 
form, stood aloft in complete armour, 
on the prow of his galley. The great 
standard of St. Mark was displayed 
before him ; his threats, promises, and 
exhortations, urged the diligence of the 
rowers ; his vessel was the first that 
struck; and Dandolo was the first 
warrior on the shore. The nations 
admired the magnanimuity of the blind 
old man, without reflecting that his age 
and infirmities diminished the price of 
life, and enhanced the value of immortal 
glory. On a sudden, by an invisible 
hand (for the standard-bearer was pro- 
bably slain), the banner of the republic 
was fixed on the rampart: twenty-five 
towers were rapidly occupied ; and, by 
the cruel expedient of fire, the Greeks 
were driven from the adjacent quarter 
The doge had despatched the intelli- 
gence of his success, when he was 
checked by the danger of his con- 
federates. Nobly declaring that he 
would rather die with the pilgrims than 
gain a victory by their destruction, 
Dandolo relinquished his advantage, 
recalled his troops, and hastened to the 
scene ofaction. He found the six weary 
diminutive battles of the French encom- 
passed by sixty squadrons of the Greek 
cavalry, the least of which was more 
numerous than the largest of their divi- 
sions. Shame and despair had pro- 
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voked Alexius to the last effort of a 
general sally ; but he was awed by the 
firm order and manly aspect of the 
Latins; and after skirmishing at a 
distance, withdrew his troops in the 
close of the evening. The silence or 
tumult of the night exasperated his 
fears ; and the timid usurper, collecting 
a treasure of ten thousand pounds of 
gold, basely deserted his wife, his 
people, and his fortune ; threw himself 
into a bark; stole through the Bos- 
phorus ; and landed in shameful safety 
in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As 
soon as they were apprised of his flight, 
the Greek nobles sought pardon and 
peace in the dungeon where the blind 
Isaac expected each hour the visit of 
the executioner. Again saved and ex- 
alted by the vicissitude of fortune, the 
captive in his Imperial robes was re- 
placed on the throne, and surrounded 
with prostrate slaves, whose real terror 
and affected joy he was incapable of 
discerning. At the dawn of day hostil- 
ties were suspended; and the Latin 
chiefs were surprised by a message from 
the lawful and reigning empcror, who 
was impatient to embrace his son, and 
to reward his generous delivercrs.* 

But these generous deliverers were 
unwilling to release their Restoration of 
hostage, till they had _the Emperor 
tiated from nia fathee sae iy 
the payment, or at least  Alexius 
the promise, of their recompense. They 
chose four ambassadors, Matthew of 
Montmorency, our historian the marshal 
of Champagne, and two Venetians, to 
congratulate the emperor. The gates 
were thrown open on their approach, 
the streets on both sides were lined 
with the battle-axes of the Danish and 
English guard: the presence-chamber 
glittered with gold and jewels, the false 
substitutes of virtue and power : by the 
side of the blind Isaac, his wife was 


2 For the first siege and conquest of Con” 
stantinople, we may read the original letter of 
the crusaders to Innocent III Gesta, c. 91, p. 
533, 534. Villehardouin, No. 75-99. Nicetas 
in Alexio Comnen. 1. fii. c 10, p. 349-352. 
Dandolo, in Chron p. 822, Gunther, and his 
abbot Martin, were not yet returned from their 
obstinate pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or St John 
d’Acre, where the greatest part of the company 
had died of the plague. 
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seated, the sister of the king of Hun- 
gary; and by her appearance, the noble 
matrons of Greece were drawn from 
their domestic retirement, and mingled 
with the circle of senators and soldiers. 
The Latins, by the mouth of the 
inarshal, spoke like men, conscious of 
their merits, but who respected the 
work of their own hands; and the em- 
peror clearly understood, that his son’s 
engagements with Venice and the 
pilgrims must be ratified without hesi- 
tation or delay. Withdrawing into a 
private chamber with the empress, a 
chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambassadors, the father of young 
Alexius inquired with some anxiety 
into the nature of his stipulations. 
The submission of the Eastern empire 
to the pope, the succour of the Holy 
Land, and a present contribution of 
two hundred thousand marks of silver. 
‘* These conditions are weighty,” was 
his prudent reply: ‘‘ they are hard to 
accept, and difficult to perform. But 
no conditions can exceed the measure 
of your services and deserts.” After 
this satisfactory assurance, the barons 
mounted on horseback, and introduced 
the heir of Constantinople to the city 
and palace: his youth and marvellous 
adventures engaged every heart in his 
favour, and Alexius was solemnly 
crowned with his father in the dome of 
St. Sophia. In the first days of his 
reign, the people, already blessed with 
the restoration of plenty and peace, was 
delighted by the joyful catastrophe of 
the tragedy ; and the discontent of the 
nobles, their regret, and their fears, 
were covered by the polished surface of 
pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of 
two discordant nations in the same 
capital, might have been pregnant with 
mischief and danger ; and the suburb of 
Galata, or Pera, was assigned for the 
quarters of the French and Venetians. 
But, the liberty of trade and familiar 
intercourse was allowed between the 
friendly nations; and each day the 
pilgrims were tempted by devotion or 
curiosity to visit the churches and 
palaces of Constantinople. Their rude 
minds, insensible perhaps of the finer 
arts, were astonished by the magnificent 
scenery: and the poverty of their 
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native towns enhanced the populousness 
and riches of the first metropolis of 
Christendom.' Descending from his 
state, young Alexius was prompted by 
interest and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar visits to his Latin 
allies ; and in the freedom of the table, 
the gay petulance of the French some- 
times forgot the emperor of the East.’ 
In their most serious conferences, it 
was agreed, that the re-union of the 
two churches must be the result of 
patience and time; but avarice was less 
tractable than zeal; and a large sum 
was instantly disbursed to appease the 
wants, and silence the importunity, of 
the crusaders. Alexius was alarmed 
by the approaching hour of their de- 
parture ;: their absence might have re- 
heved him from the engagement which 
he was yet incapable of performing ; 
but his friends would have left him, 
naked and alone, to the caprice and 
prejudice of a perfidious nation. He 
wished to bribe their stay, the delay of 
a year, by undertaking to defray their 
expense, and to satisfy, in their name, 
the freight of the Venetian vessels. 
The offer was agitated in the council of 
the barons; and after a repetition of 
their debates and scruples, a majority 
of votes again acquiesced in the advice 
of the doge and the prayer of the young 
emperor. At the price of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold, he prevailed on 


1 Compare, in the rude energy of Ville- 
hardouin (No 66, 100), the inside and outside 
views of Constantinople, and their impression 
on the minds of the pilgrims: cette ville (says 
he) que de toutes les autres ¢re souveraine 
See the paraliel passages of Fulcherius Carno- 
tensis, Hist Hierosol. 1 i.c 4, and Will. Tyr. 
11 8 xx 26. 


2 As they played at dice, the Latins took off 
his diadem, and clapped on his head a woollen 
orhairy cap, 76 Mtyadompsres xal wayxNborey 


xaTippumwaivey dvoue (Nicetas, p.858) If these 
merry companions were Venetians, it was the 
insolence of trade and a commonwealth. ° 


8 ‘Villehardouin, No 101. Dandolo, p. 822. 
The doge affirms, that the Venetians were paid 
more slowly than the French; but he owns 
that the histories of the two nations differed 
on that subject. Had he read Villehardouin ? 
The Greeks complained, however, quod totius 
Greecise opes transtulisset (Gunther, Hist. C.P. 
c. 18) See the lamentations and invectives of 
Nicetas (p. 855), 
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the marquis of Montferrat to lead him 
with an army yaund the provinces of 
Europe ; to establish his authority, and 
pursue his uncle, while Constantinople 
was awed by the presence of Baldwin 
and his confederates of France and 
Flanders. The expedition was success- 
ful; the blind emperor exulted in the 
success of his arms, and listened to the 
predictions of his flatterers, that the 
same Providence which had raised him 
from the dungeon to the throne, would 
heal his gout, restore his sight, and 
watch over the long prosperity of his 
reign. Yet the mind of the suspicious 
old man was tormented by the rising 
glories of his son; nor could his pride 
conceal from his envy, that while his 
own name was pronounced in faint and 
reluctant acclamatiops, the royal youth 
was the theme of spontaneous and 
universal praise." 

By the recent invasion, the Greeks 
were awakened from a 
dream of nine centuries ; 
from the vain presump 
tion that the capital of the Romin 
empire was impregnable to foreign 
arms, The strangers of the West had 
violated the city, and bestowed the 
sceptre, of Constantine: their Impcrial 
clients soon became as unpopular as 
themselves: the well-known vices of 
Isaac were rendered still more con- 
temptible by his infirmities, and the 
young Alexius was hated as an apostate, 
who had renounced the manners and 
religion of his country. His secret 
covenant with the Latins was divulged 
or suspected ; the people, and especially 
the clergy, were devoutly attached to 
their faith and superstition ; and every 
convent, and every shop, resounded 
with the danger of the church, and the 
tyranny of the pope.? An empty 
treasury could ill supply the demands 


Quarrel of the 
Greeks and 
Latins 


1 The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies 
three books in Nicetas, p. 291-352. The short 
restoration of Isaac and his son is despatched 
in five chapters, p. 352-362. 


2 ‘When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his 
impious league, he bestows the harshest names 
on the pope’s new religion, wé:Zov xai 2Torw- 
TATOY . « « WapexTpowno wiersws . . . Tuy 
Tov Tidwra wpovoploy xaivopoy, . . . wsrdbsciv 
vs xal wsTamwdinow Tav wadeay ‘Pauzio:s 
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of regal luxury and foreign extortion ; 
the Greeks refused to, avert, by a 
general tax, the impending evils of 
servitude and pillage; the oppression 
of the rich excited a more dangerous 
and personal resentment; and if the 
emperor melted the plate, and despoiled 
the images, of the sanctuary, he seemed 
to justify the complaints of heresy and 
sacrilege. During the absence of 
marquis Boniface and his Imperial 
pupil, Constantinople was visited with 
a calamity which might be justly im- 
puted to the zeal and indiscretion of 
the Flemish pilgrims.t In one of their 
visits to the city, they were scandalised 
by the aspect of a mosque or synagogue, 
in which one God was worshipped, 
without a partner or a son. Their 
effectual mode of controversy was to 
attack the infidels with the sword, and 
their habitation with fire: but the 
infidels, and some Christian neighbours, 
presumed to detend their lives and pro- 
perties: and the flames, which bigotry 
had kindled, consumed the most ortho- 
dox and innocent structures. During 
eight days and nights, the conflagration 
spread above a Icague in front, from 
the harbour to the Propontis, over the 
thickest and most populous regions of 
the city. It is not easy to count the 
stately churches and palaces that were 
reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the 
merchandise that perished in the trad- 
ing streets, or to number the families 
that were involved in the common de- 
struction. By this outrage, which the 
doge and the barons in vain affected to 
disclaim, the name of the Latins became 
still more unpopular; and the colony 


of that nation, above fifteen thousand 


persons, consulted their safety in a hasty 
retreat from the city to the protection 
of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 
The emperor returned in triumph ; but 
the firmest and most dexterous policy 
would have been insufficient to steer 


tOcay (p 848), Such was the sincere language of 
every Greek to the last gasp of the empire 

1 Nicetag (p. 855) is positive in the charge, 
and specifies the Flemings (frapiovses), though 
he is wrong in supposing it an ancient name, 
Villehardouin (No 107) exculpates the barons, 
and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorant) of 
the names of the guilty. 
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him through the tempest, which over- 
whelmed the person and government of 
that unhappy youth. His own inclina- 
tion, and his father’s advice, attached 
him to his benefactors; but Alexius 
hesitated between gratitude and 
patriotism, between the fear of his sub- 
jects and of his allies.t By his feeble 
and fluctuating conduct he lost the 
esteem and confidence of both; and, 
while he invited the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat to occupy the palace, he suffered 
the nobles to conspire, and the people 
to arm, for the deliverance of their 
country. Regardless of his painful 
situation, the Latin chiefs repeated 
their demands, resented his delays, 
suspected his intentions, and exacted a 
decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by 
three French knights and _ three 
Venetian deputies, who girded their 
swords, mounted their horses, pierced 
through the angry multitude, and 
entered, with a fearless countenance, 
the palace and presence of the Greek 
emperor. In a peremptory tone, they 
recapitulated their services and his en- 
gagements ; and boldly declared, that 
unless their just claims were fully and 
immediately satisfied, they should no 
longer hold him either as a sovereign 
or @ friend. After this defiance, the 
first that had ever wounded an Im- 
perial ear, they departed without 
betraying any symptoms of fear; but 
their escape from a servile palace and a 
furious city astonished the ambassadors 
themselves; anc their return to the 
camp was the signal of mutual hos- 
tility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority and 
wisdom were overborne 
by the impetuous multi- 
tude, who mistook their 
rage for valour, their numbers for 
strength, and their fanaticism for the 
support and inspiration of Heaven. In 
the eyes of both nations Alexius was 
false and contemptible: the base and 
spurious race of the Angeli was rejected 


The war re- 
newed, 
A.D. 1204. 


1 Compare the suspicions and complaints of 
Nicetas (p. 859-862) with the blunt charges of 
Baldwin of Flanders (Gesta Innocent. III. c, 
92, np. 584), cum patriarcha et mole nobilium 
nobis promissis perjurus et mendax. 
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with clamorous disdain; and the people 
of Constantinople encompassed.the sen- 
ate, to demand at their hands a more 
worthy emperor. To every senator, 
conspicuous by his birth or dignity, 
they successively presented the purple : 
by each senator the deadly garment was 
repulsed : the contest lasted thee days; 
and we may learn from the historian 
Nicetas, one of the members of the as- 
sembly, that fear and weakness were 
the guardians of their loyalty. A phan- 
tom, who vanished in oblivion, was 
forcibly proclaimed by the crowd :* but 
the author of the tumult, and the leader 
of the war, was a prince of the house 
of Ducas; and his common appella- 
tion of Alexius must be discrim- 
inated by the epithet of Mourzoufle,? 
which in the vulgar idiom expressed 
the close junction of his black and 
shaggy eyebrows. At once a patriot 
and «a courtier, the perfidious Mour- 
zoufle, who was not destitute of cunning 
and courage, opposed the Latins both 
in speech and action, inflamed the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
insinuated himself into the favour and 
confidence of Alexius, who trusted him 
with the office of great chamberlain, 
and tinged his buskins with the colours 
of royalty. At the dead of night, he 
rushed into the bed-chamber with an 
affrighted aspect, exclaiming, that the 
palace was attacked by the people ard 
betrayed by the guards. Starting from 
his couch, the unsuspecting prince 
threw himself into the arms of his 
enemy, who had contrived his escape 
by a private staircase. But that stair- 
case terminated in a prison: Alexius 
was seized, stripped, and giesins and his 

loaded with chains; and, father deposed 

after tasting some days > Moursoulle 

the bitterness of death, he was poisoned, 
or strangled, or beaten with clubs, at 
the command, or in the presence, of the 
tyrant. The Emperor Isaac Angelus 


2 His name was Nicolas Canabus: he de- 
served the praise of Nicetas and the vengeance 
of Mourzoufle (p. 362). 

2 Villehardouin (No. 116), speaks of him as a 
favourite, without knowing that he was a prince 
of the blood, Angelus and Ducas. Ducange, 
who pries into every corner, believes him to be 
the son of Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and 
second cousin of young Alextius. 
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soon followed his son to the grave ; 
and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might spare 
the superfluous crifite of hastening the 
extinction of impotence and blindness. 
The death of the emperors, and the 
usurpation of Mourzoufle, 
had changed the nature 
of the quarrel. It was no longer the 
disagreement of allies who over-valued 
their services, or neglected their obliga- 
tions: the French and Venetians for- 
got their complaints against Alexius, 
dropped a tear on the untimely fate of 
their companion, and swore revenge 
against the perfidious nation who had 
crowned his assassin. Yet the prudent 
doge was still inclined to negotiate ; he 
asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, 
fifty thousand pounds of gold, about 
two millions sterling; nor would the 
conference have been abruptly broken, 
if the zeal, or policy, of Mourzoufle had 
not refused to sacrifice the Greek church 
to the safety of the state.‘ Amidst the 
invectives of his foreign and domestic 
enemies, we may discern that he was 
not unworthy of the character which 
he had assumed, of the public champion; 
the second siege of Constantinople was 
far more laborious than the first; the 
treasury was replenished, and dis- 
cipline was restored, by a severe in- 
quisition into the abuses of the former 
reign; and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in 
his ‘hand, visiting the posts, and affect- 
ing the port and aspect of a warrior, was 
an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, 
and to his kinsmen. Before and after the 
death of Alexius, the Greeks made two 
vigorous and well-conducted attempts 
to burn the navy in the harbour; but 
the skill and courage of the Venetians 
repulsed the fire-ships; and the vagrant 
flames wasted themselves without in- 
jury in the sea.?_ In a nocturnal sally 


Second siege. 


1 This negotiation, probable in itself, and 
attested by Nicetas (p. 865), is omitted as scan- 
dalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Ville- 
hardouin.* 

2 Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the 
fleet (Gest. c. 92, p. 584, 585); Villehardouin 
(No. 118-115) only describes the first. It is re- 
markable, that neither of these warriors observe 
any peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 


:* Wilken places it before the death of 
Alexius, vol. v. p. 276,—-M. 
VOL. I 
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the Greek emperor was vanquished by 
Henry, brother of the countof Flanders: 
the advantages of number and surprise 
aggravated the shame of his defeat: his 
buckler was found on the field of battle; 
and the Imperial standard,: a divine 
image of the Virgin, was presented, as 
a trophy and a relic, to the Cistercian 
monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. 
Near three months, without excepting 
the holy season of Lent, were consumed 
in skirmishes and preparations, before 
the Latins were ready or resolved for a 
general assault. The land fortifica- 
tions had been found impregnable; and 
the Venetian pilots represented that, 
on the shore of the Propontis, the an- 
chorage was unsafe, and the ships must 
be driven by the current far away to 
the straits of the Hellespont; a pro- 
spect not unpleasing to the reluctant 
pilgrims, who sought every opportunity 
of breaking the army. From the har- 
bour, therefore, the assault was deter- 
mined by the assailants, and expected 
by the besieged ; and the emperor had 
placed his scarlet pavilions on a neigh- 
bouring height, to direct and animate 
the efforts of his troops. A fearless 
spectator, whose mind could entertain 
the ideas of pomp and pleasure, might 
have admired the long array of two em- 
battled armies, which extended above 
half a league, the one on the ships and 
galleys, the other on the walls and 
towers raised above the ordinary level 
by several stages of wooden turrets. 
Their first fury was spent in the dis- 
charge of darts, stones, and fire, from 
the engines ; but the water was deep ; 
the French were bold; the Venetians 
were skilful; they approached the 
walls; and a desperate conflict of 
swords, spears, and battle-axes, was 
fought on the trembling bridges that 
grappled the floating, to the stable, 
batteries. In more than an hundred 
places, the assault was urged, and the 
defence was sustained ; till the superi- 
ority of ground and numbers finally 
prevailed, and the Latin trumpets 


1 Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of 
learning on the Gonfanon Impertal. This 
banner of the Virgin is shown at Venice as & 
trophy and relic: if it be genuine, the pious 
doge must have cheated the monks % aaa 
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sounded a retreat. On the ensuing 
days, the attack was renewed with 
equal vigour, and a similar event; and, 
in the night, the doge and the barons 
held a council, apprehensive only for 
the public danger: not a voice pro- 
nounced the words of escape or treaty ; 
and each warrior, according to his 
temper, embraced the hope of victory, 
or the assurance of a glorious death." 
By the experience of the former siege, 
the Greeks were instructed, but the 
Latins were animated ; and the know- 
ledge that Constantinople might be 
taken, was of more avail than the 
local precautions which that knowledge 
had inspired for its defence. In the 
third assault, two ships were linked 
together to double their strength; a 
strong north wind drove them on the 
shore ; the bishops of Troyes and Sois- 
sons led the van; and the auspicious 
names of the pilgrim and the paradise 
resounded along the line.? Tho epis- 
copal banners were displayed on the 
walls ; an hundred marks of silver had 
been promised to the first adventurers ; 
and if their reward was intercepted by 
death, their names have been immor- 
talised by fame.* Four towers were 
scaled ; three gates were burst open ; 
and the French knights, who might 
tremble on the waves, felt themselves 
invincible on horseback on the solid 
ground. ShallI relate that the thou- 
sands who guarded the emperor’s per- 
son fled on the approach, and before 
the lance, of a single warrior? Their 
ignominious fight is attested by their 
countryman Nicetas: an army of phan- 
toms marched with the French hero, 
and he was magnified to a giant in the 
eyes of the Greeks. While the fugi- 


* Villehardouin (No. 126) confesses that 
mult ere grant peril; and Guntherus (Hist. 
O.P. c. 18), affirms, that nulla spes victoris 
arridere poterat. Yet the knight despises 
those who thought of flight, and the monk 
praises his countrymen who were resolved on 
death. 

2 Baldwin, and all the writers, honour the 
names of these two galleys, felici auspicio. 

3 ‘With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls 
him évvsipyuies, nine orgye, or eighteen yards 
high, a stature which would, indeed, have ex- 
cused the terror of the Greek. On this oc- 


* Pletro Alberti, a Venetian noble, and 
Andrew D’Amboise, a French knight.—M, 
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tives deserted their posts and cast away 
their arms, the Latins entered the city 
under the banners of théir leaders: the 
streets and gates opened for their pas- 
sage; and either design or accident 
kindled a third conflagration, which 
consumed in a few hours the measure 
of three of the largest cities of France." 
In the close of evening, the barons 
checked their troops, and fortified their 
stations: they were awed by the extent 
and populousness of the capital, which 
might yet require the labour of a month, 
if the churches and palaces were con- 
scious of their internal strength. But 
in the morning, a suppliant procession, 
with crosses and images, announced 
the submission of the Greeks, and de- 
precated the wrath of the conquerors : 
the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate: the palaces of Blacherne and 
Boucoleon were occupied by the count 
of Flanders and the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; and the enipire, which till 
bore the name of Constantine, and the 


title of Roman, was subverted by the 


arms of the Latin pilgrims.? 
Constantinople had been taken by 
storm ; and no restraints, pitage ot Con- 
except those of religion  stantinople 
and humanity, were imposed’ én the’, 
conquerors by the laws of war. ni- 
face, marquis of Montferraty still acted 
as their general; and the Greeks, who 
revered his name as that of their feture 
sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a 
lamentable tone, ‘‘ Holy marquis-Eurg, 


casion, the historian seems fonder of the maar. 
vellous, than of his country, or perhaps of 
truth. Baldwin exclaims in the words of the 
psalmist, persequitur unus ex nobis centum 
alienos. 

1 Villehardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant 
of the authors of this more legitimate fire, 
which is ascribed by Gunther to a quidam 
comes Teutonicus (c. 14). They seem ashamed, 
the incendiaries ! 

2 For the second siege and conquest of Con- 
stantinople, see Villehardouin (No. 118-182), 
Baldwin’s second Epistle to Innocent III. 
(Gesta, c. 92, p. 534-537), with the whole reign 
of Mourzoufie, in Nicetas (p. 868-875: and 
borrow some hints from Dandolo (Chron. 
Venet. p. 823-8330) and Gunther (Hist. C.P. c. 
14-18), who add the decorations of prophecy 
and vision. The former produces an oracle of 
the Erythrwan sybil, of a great armament on 
the Adriatic, under a blind chief, against By- 
zgantium, &c. Ourlous enough, were the pre- 
diction anterior to the fact. 
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have mercy upon us!” His pridence 
or compassion opened the gates of the 
city to the @igitives; and he exhorted 
the soldiers of the cross to spare the 
lives of their fellow-Christians, The 
streams of blood that flow down the 
pages of Nicetas may be reduced to the 
slaughter of two thousand of his unre- 
sisting countrymen ;‘ and the greater 
part was massacred, not by the strang- 
ers, but by the Latins, who had been 
driven from the city, and who exercised 
the revenge of a triumphant faction. 
Yet of these exiles, some were less 
mindful of injuries than of benefits ; 
and Nicetas himself was indebted for 
his safety to the generosity of a Ve- 
netian merchant. Pope Innocent the 
Third accuses the pilgrims of respect- 
ing, in their lust, neither age nor sex, 
nor religious profession ; and bitterly 
laments that the deeds of darkness, 
tornication, adultery, and incest, were 
perpetrated in open day; and that 
noble matrons and holy nuns were pol- 
luted by the grooms and peasants of 
the Catholic camp.? It is indeed 
probable that the licence of victory 
prompted and covered a multitude of 
sins: but it is certain, that the capital 
of tHe Kast contained a stock of venal 


‘or willing beauty, sufficient to satiate 


the desires of twenty thousand pul- 
grims; and female prisoners were no 
fonger subject to the right or abuse of 
domestic slavery. The marquis of 
Montferrat was the patron of discipline 
and decency; the count of Flanders 
was the mirror of chastity: they had 
forbidden, under pain of death, the 
rape of married women, or virgins or 
nuns ; and the proclamation was some- 
times invoked by the vanquished’ and 


1 Ceciderunt tamen ef die civium quasi duo 
millia, &c. (Gunther, c.18) Arithmetic 1s an 
excellent touchstone to try the amplifications 
of passion and rhetoric. 

2 Quidam (says Innocent III., Gesta, c. 94, 
p. 533) nec religioni, nec stati, nec sexui pe- 
percerunt : sed fornicationes, adulteria, et in- 
cestus in oculis omnium exercentes, non solfiim 
maritatas et viduas, sed et, matronas et virgines 
Deoque dicatas, exposuerunt spurcitiis garcio- 
num. Villehardouin takes no notice of these 

ommon incidents. 

3 Nicetas saved, and afterwards married, a 
noble virgin (p. 380) whom a soldier, j<2 [apm 


Tues woansss évndev basBpspeepcsves, had almost 
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respected by the victors. Their cruelty 
and lust were moderated by the au- 
thority of the chiefs, and feelings of 
the soldiers ; for we are no longer de- 
scribing an irruption of the northern 
Savages; and however ferocious they 
might still appear, time, policy, and 
religion, had civilised the manners of 
the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed 
to their avarice, which was glutted, 
even in the holy week, by the pillage 
of Constantinople. The right of vic- 
tory, unshackled by any promise or 
treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Geeeks; and 
every hand, according to its size and 
strength, might lawfully execute the 
sentence and seize the forfeiture. A 
portable and universal standard of 
exchange was found im the coined and 
uncoined metals of gold and silver, 
which each captor, at home or abroad, 
might convert into the possessions 
most suitable to his temper and situa- 
tion. Of the treasures, which trade 
and luxury had accumulated, the silks, 
velvets, furs, the gems, spices, and 
rich movables, were the most preci- 
ous, as they could not be procured for 
money in the ruder coun- _ pivision of 

triesof Europe. Anorder the spoil. 

of rapine was instituted ; nor was the 
share of each individual abandoned to 
industry or chance. Under the trem- 
endous penalties of perjury, excom- 
munication and death, the Latins were 
bound to deliver their plunder into the 
common stock: three churches were 
selected for the deposit and distribu- 
tion of the spoil: a single share was 
allotted to a foot soldier ; two for a 
sergeant on horseback; four to a 
knight ; and larger proportions accord- 
ing to the rank and merit of the barons 
and princes. For violating this sacred 
engagement, a knight belonging to the 
count of St. Paul was hanged with his 
shield and coat of arms round his neck : 
his example might render similar offen- 
ders more artful and discreet; but 
avarice was more powerful than fear ; 
and it is generally believed, that the 


violated in spite of the évToAas, ved eara su 
ysyoverey, 
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secret far exceeded the acknowledged 
plander. Yet the magnitude of the 
prize surpassed the largest scale of ex- 
perience or expectation.’ After the 
whole had been equally divided be- 
tween the French and Venetians, fifty 
thousand marks were deducted to 
satify the debts of the former and the 
demands of the latter. The residue of 
the French amounted to four hundred 
thousand marks of silver,? about eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; 
nor can I better appreciate the value 
of that sum in the public and private 
transactions of the age, than by defin- 
ing it as seven times the annual revenue 
of the kingdom of England. 
In this great revolution we enjoy the 
Misery ofthe Singular felicity of com- 
Greeks = paring the narratives of 
Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite 
feelings of the marshal of Champagne 
and ‘the Byzantine senator.4 At the 
first view it should seem that the 
wealth of Constantinople was only 
transferred from one nation to another; 
and that the loss and sorrow of the 
Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy 
and advantage of the Latins. But in 
the miserable account of war, the gain 
is never equivalent to the loss, the 
pleasure to the pain: the smiles of the 


2 Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther 
observes, ut de pauperibus et advenis cives 
ditissimi redderentur (Hist, C.P c. 16). Ville- 
hardouin (No. 182), that since the creation, ne 
fu tant gaaigniéd dans une ville; Baldwin 
Gesta, c. 92), ut tantum tota non videatur pos- 
sidere Latinitas. 

2 Villehardouin, No. 183-185. Instead of 
400,000, there is a various reading of 500,000 
The Venetians had offered to take the whole 
booty, and to give 400 marks to each knight, 
200 to each priest and horseman, and 100 to 
each foot soldier; they would have been great 
losers (Le Beau, Hist. du Bas-Empire, tom. xx. 
p. 606. I know not from whence). 

8 At the council of Lyons (a.p 1245), the 
English ambassadors stated the revenue of the 
crown as below that of the foreign clergy, 
which amounted to 60,000 marks a year 
(Matthew Paris, p. 451. Hume’s History of 
Eagland, vol. ii. p. 170). 

4 The disorders of the sack of Constanti. 
nople, and his own adventures, are feelingly 
described by Nicetas, p. 867-869, and in the 
Status Urb. O.P. p. 374-384. His complaints, 
even of sacrilege, are justified by Innocent ITI. 
(Gesta, 0. 92); but Villehardouin does not be- 
tray a symptom of pity or remorse. 
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and Fall 


Latins were transient and fallacious ; 
the Greeks for ever wept over the ruins 
of their country ; and th@r real cala- 
mities were aggravated by sacrilege 
and mockery. What benefits accrued 
to the conquerors from the three fires 
which annihilated so vast a portion of 
the buildings and riches of the city ! 
What a stock of such things, as could 
neither be used nor transported, was 
maliciously or wantonly destroyed ! 
How much treasure was idly wasted 
in gaming, debauchery, and riot! And 
what precious objects were bartered 
for a vile price by the impatience or 
ignorance of the soldiers, whose reward 
was stolen by the base industry of the 
last of the Greeks! These alone, who 
had nothing to lose, might derive some 
profit from the revolution; but the 
misery of the upper ranks of society is 
strongly paimted in the personal adven- 
tures of Nicetas himself. His stately 
palace has been reduced to ashes in the 
second conflagration ; and the senator, 
with his family and friends, found an 
obscure sheltcr in another house which 
he possessed near the church of St. ‘ 
Sophia. It was the door of this mean 
habitation that his friend, the Venetian 
merchant, guarded in the disguise of a 
soldier, till Nicetas could save, by a 
precipitate flight, the relics of his for- 
tune and the chastity of his daughter, 
In a cold wintry season, these fugitives, 
nursed in the lap of prosperity, de- 
parted on foot; his wife was with 
child; the desertion of the slaves com- 
pelled them to carry their baggage on 
their own shoulders; and their women, 
whom they placed in the centre, were 
exhorted to conceal their beauty with 
dirt, instead of adorning it with paint 
and jewels. Every step was exposed 
to insult and danger: the threats of 
the strangers were less painful than 
the taunts of the plebeians, with whom 
they were now levelled; nor did the 
exiles breathe in safety till their mourn- 
ful pilgrimage was concluded at Selym- 
bria, above forty miles from the capital. 
On the way they overtook the patri- 
arch, without attendance and almost 
without apparel, riding on an ass, and 
reduced toa stateof apostolical poverty, 
which, had it been volantary, might 
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perhaps have been meritorious. In 
the meanwppiis his desolate churches 
were profaned by the licentiousness 
and party zeal of the Latins. After 
Baocrilegeand Stripping the gems and 
mockery, pearls, they converted 
the chalices into drinking-cups ; their 
tables, on which they gamed and 
feasted, were covered with the pictures 
of Christ and the saints; and they 
trampled under foot the most vener- 
able objects of the Christian worship. 
In the cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
ample veil of the sanctuary was rent 
asunder for the sake of the golden 
fringe ; and the altar, a monument of 
art and riches, was broken in pieces 
and shared among the captors. Their 
mules and horses were laden with the 
wrought silver and gilt carvings, which 
they tore down from the doors and 
pulpit; and if the beasts stumbled 
under the burden, they were stabbed 
by their impatient drivers, and the 
holy pavement streamed with their 
impure blood. A prostitute was seated 
on the throne of the patriarch; and 
that daughter of Belial, as she is styled, 
sung and danced in the church, to ridi- 
cule the hymns and processions of the 
Orientals. Nor were the repositories 
of the royal dead secure from violation: 
in the church of the Apostles, the 
tombs of the emperors were rifled; and 
it is said, that after six centuries the 
corpse of Justinian was found without 
any signs of decay or putrefaction. In 
the streets, the French and Flemings 
clothed themselves and their horses in 
painted robes and flowing head-dresses 
of linen ; and the coarse intemperance 
of their feasts’ insulted the splendid 
sobriety of the East. To expose the 
arms of a people of scribes and scholars, 
they affected to display a pen, an ink- 
horn, and a sheet of paper, without 
discerning that the instruments of 
science and valour were alike feeble 
and useless in the hands of the modern 
Greeks. 
Their reputation and their language 


2 If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nice- 
tas’ receipts, their favourite dishes were boiled 
buttocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and scup 
— of garlic and sharp or sour herbs (p, 
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encouraged them, however, to despise 
the ignorance, and t0 Destrastion ef 
overlook the progress,  *he statues 

of the Latins.? In the love of the arts, 
the national difference was still more 
obvious and real ; the Greeks preserved 
with reverence the works of their an- 
cestors, which they could not imitate ; 
and, in the destruction of the statues 
of Constantinople, we are provoked to 
join in the complaints and invectives 
of the Byzantine historian.2 We have 
seen how the rising city was adorned 
by the vanity and despotism of the 
Imperial founder: in the ruins of paga- 
nism, some gods and heroes were saved 
from the axe of superstition ; and the 
forum and hippodrome were dignified 
with the relics of a better age. Several 
of these are described by Nicetas,3 in a 
florid and affected style; and, from his 
descriptions, I shall select some inte- 
resting particulars. 1. The victorious 
charioteers were cast in bronze, at their 
own, or the public, charge, and fitly 
placed in the hippodrome : they stood 
aloft in their chariots, wheeling round 
the goal: the spectators could admire 
their attitude, and judge of the resem- 
blance ; and of these figures, the most 
perfect might have been transported 
from the Olympic stadium. 2. The 
sphinx, river-horse, and crocodile, de- 
note the climate and manufacture of 


1 Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, wap 
dypappecros BapBdpos, xxl vidtov avarApe- 
Brros (Fragment. apud Fabric. Bibliot. Greec. 
tom. vi. p. 414). This reproach, it is true, 
applies most strongly to their ignorance of 
Greek and of Homer. In their own language, 
the Latins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were not destitute of literature See 
Harris’s Philological Inquiries, p ini. c. 9-11. 

2 Nicetas was of Chonw in Phrygia (the old 
Colossz of St. Paul): he raised himself to th® 
honours of senator, judge of the veil, and great 
logothete; beheld the fall of the empire, 
retired to Nice, and composed an elaborate 
history from the death of Alexius Comnenus 
to the reign of Henry. 

3 A manuscript of Nicetas in the Bodleian 
library contains this curious fragment on the 
statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or 
shame, or rather carelessness, has dropped in the 
common editions. It is published by Fabricius 
(Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p 405-416), and im- 
moderately praised by the late ingenious Mr, 
Harris of Salisbury (Philological Inquiries, p- 
ili. c. 5, p. 801-312). 
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Egypt, and the spoils of that ancient 
province. 3. The she-wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus; a subject alike 
pleasing to the old and the new Romans; 
but which could rarely be treated be- 
fore the decline of the Greek sculpture. 
4. An eagle holding and tearing a ser- 
pent in his talons; a domestic monnu- 
ment of the Byzantines which they 
ascribed, not to a human artist, but to 
the magic power of the philosopher 
Apollonius, who, by this talisman, de- 
livered the city from such venomous 
reptiles. 5. An ass and his driver; 
which were erected by Augustus in his 
colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a 
verbal omen of the victory of Actium. 
6. An equestrian statue ; which passed, 
in the vulgar opinion, for Joshua, the 
Jewish conqueror, stretching out his 
hand to stop the course of the descend- 
ing sun, A more classical tradition 
recognised the figures of Bellerophon 
«und Pegasus; and the free attitude of 
the steed seemed to mark that he trod 
on air, rather than on the earth. 7. A 
square and lofty obelisk of brass; the 
sides were embossed with a variety of 
Picturesque and rural scenes: birds 
singing ; rustics labouring, or playing 
on their pipes ; sheep bleating ; lambs 
skipping ; the sea, and a scene of fish 
and fishing ; little naked cupids laugh- 
ing, playing, and pelting each other 
with apples; and, on the summit, a 
female figure turaing with the slightest 
breath, and thence denominated the 
wind's attendant. 8. The Phrygian 
shepherd presenting to Venus the prize 
of beauty, the apple of discord. 9. The 
incomparable statue of Helen; which 
is delineated by Nicetas in the words 
of admiration and love : her well-turnéd 
feet, snowy arms, rosy lips, bewitching 
smiles, swimming eyes, arched eye- 
brows, the harmony of her shape, the 
lightness of her drapery, and her flow- 
ing locks that waved in the wind: a 
beauty that might have moved her 
barbarian destroyers to pity and re- 
morse. 10. The manly, or divine, 
form of Heroules,‘ as he was restored 


1 To Dlustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. 
iarris quotes a Greek epigram, and engraves a 
beautiful gera, which does not, however, copy 
the attitude of the statue: in the latter, 
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to life by the master-hand of Lysippus; 
of such magnitude, that hig, thumb was 
equal to the waist, his leg to the 
stature, of a common man ;* his chest 
ample, his shoulders broad, hia limbs 
strong and muscular, his hair curled, 
his aspect commanding. Without his 
bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s akin 
carelessly thrown over him, he was 
seated on an osier basket, his right leg 
and arm stretched to the utmost, his 
left knee bent, and supporting his el- 
bow, his head reclining on his left hand, 
his countenance indignant ard pensive. 
11. A colossal statue of Juno, which 
had once adorned her temple of Samos, 
the enormous head by four yoke of 
oxen was laboriously drawn to the pa- 
lace. 12, Another colossus, of Pallas 
or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and 
representing with admirable spirit the 
attributes and character of the martial 
maid. Before we accuse the Latins, it 
is just to remark, that this Pallas was 
destroyed after the first siege, by the 
fear and superstition of the Greeks 
themselves.? The other statues of brass 
which I have enumerated were broken 
and melted by the unfeeling avarice of 
the crusaders : the cost and labour were 
consumed in a moment; the soul of 
genius evaporated in smoke; and the 
remnant of base metal was coined into 
money for the payment of the troops. 
Bronze is not the most durable of monu- 
ments ; from the marble forms of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles, the Latins might 
turn aside with stupid contempt ;3 but 
unless they were crushed by some acci- 


Hercules had not his club, and his right leg 
and arm were extended. 

1 I transcribe these proportions, which appear 
to me inconsistent with each other; and may 
possibly show, that the boasted taste of Nicetas 
was no more than affectation and vanity. 

2 Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 8. p, 
859. The Latin editor very properly observes, 
that the historian, in his bombast style, pro- 
duces ex pulice elephantem. 

8 In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 
860. Fabric. p. 408), the Latins are branded 
with the lively reproach of of To? xarol dvipa- 
ores BdpBape, and their avarice of brass is 
clearly expressed. Yet the Venetians had the 
merit of removing four bronze horses from 
Constantinople to the place of St. Mark 
(Sanuto, Vite del Dogi, in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom xxil. p. 534). 
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dental injury, those useless stones stood | East.' Of the writings of antiquity, 


secure on their pedestals.‘ The most 
enlightened ofpiite strangers, above the 
gross and sensual pursuits of their 
countrymen, more piously exercised 
the right of conquest in the search and 
seizure of the relics of the saints.?, _Im- 
mense was the supply of heads and 
bones, crosses and images, that were 
scattered by this revolution over the 
churches of Europe ; and such was the 
increase of pilgrimage and oblation, 
that no branch, perhaps, of more lucra- 
tive plunder was imported from the 


many that still existed in the twelfth 
century are now lost. But the pilgrims 
were not solicitous to save or transport 
the volumes of an unknown tongue : 
the perishable substance of paper or 
parchment can only be preserved by 
the multiplicity of copies ; the litera- 
ture of the Greeks had almost centred 
in the metropolis ; and, without com- 
puting the extent of our loss, we may 
drop a tear over the libraries that have 
perished in the triple fire of Constanti 
nople.? 


¢ 





CHAPTER LXI. 


PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE BY THE FRENCH AND 


VENETIANS—FIVE LATIN 


EMPERORS OF THE HOUSES OF FLANDERS AND COURTENAY — THEIR WAR 
AGAINST THE BULGARIANS AND GREEKS--~WEAKNESS AND POVERTY OF THE 
LATIN EMPIRE——-RECOVERY OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE GKEEKS—GENERAL 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRUSADES, 


AFTER the death of the lawful princes, 
Election ofthe taeFrenchand Venetians, 


shared between the republic of Venice 
and the barons of France; that each 


Emperor Baldwin confident of justice and | feudatory, with an honourable excep- 


I AD 1204 victory, agreed to divide 


and regulate their future possessions’. 
It was stipulated by treaty, that twelve 
electors, six of either nation, should be 
nominated ; that a majority should 
choose the emperor of the East; and 
that, if the votes were equal, the de- 


| tion for the doge, should acknowledge 

and perform the duties of homage and 
, military service to the supreme head of 
ithe empire; that the nation which 
' gave an emperor, should resign to their 
| brethren the choice of a patriarch ; and 
| that the pilgrims, whatever might be 


cision of chance should ascertain the | their impatience to visit the Holy Land, 
successful candidate. To him, with all | should devote another year to the con- 
the titles and prerogatives of the By- i Fleury, Hist Eccles tom. xvi p. 189-145. 

zantine throne, they assigned the two| 21 shall conclude this chapter with the 
palaces of Boucoleon and Blacherne, | 2°tce of a modern history, which illustrates 


with a fourth part of the Greek mon- 
archy. It was defined that the three 
remaining portions should be equally 


1 Winckelman, Hist. de l’Art, tom. iii p 
269, 270. 


2 See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, 
who transferred a rich cargo to his monastery 


eer 


the taking of Constantinople by the Latins; 
but which had fallen somewhat late into my 
hands Paolo Ramusio, theson of the compiler 
of voyages, was directed by the senate of 
Venice to write the history of the conquest ; 
and this order, which he received in his youth, 
he executed in a mature age, by an elegant 
Latin work, de Bello Constantinopolitano et 
Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos et Venetos 


of Paris, diocese of Basil (Gunther, Hist. C P. | restitutis(Venet 1635, in folio). Ramusio, or 
c. 19, 23, 24). Yet in secreting this booty, the | Rhamnusus, transcribes and translates, sequi- 
saint incurred an excommunication, and per- | tur ad unguem, a MS, of Villehardouin, which 
haps broke his oath. | he possessed: but he enriches his narrative 

8 See the original treaty of partition, in the | with Greek and Latin materials, and we are 
Venetian Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 326- | indebted to him fora correct state of the fleet 
830, and the subsequent election in Ville-; the names of the fifty Venetian nobles who 
hardouin, No. 186-140 with Ducange in his! commanded the galleys of the republic, and 
Observations, and the first book of his Histoire | the patriot opposition of Pantaleon Barbus to 
de Constantinople sous l’Empire des Francois. _‘ the choice of the doge for emperor. 
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quest and defence of the Greek pro- 
vinces. After the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins, the treaty was 
confirmed and executed ; and the first 
and most important step was the crea- 
tion of an emperor The six electors 
of the French nation were all ecclesias- 
tics, the abbot of Loces, the archbishop 
elect of Acre in Palestine, and the 
bishops of Troyes, Soissons, Halber- 
stadt, and Bethlehem, the last of whom 
exercised in the camp the office of 
pope’s legate; their profession and 
knowledge were respectable ; and as 
they could not be the objects, they were 
best qualified to be the authors, of the 
choice. The six Venetians were the 
principal servants of the state, and in 
this list the noble families of Querini 
and Contarini are still proud to discover 
their ancestors. The twelve assembled 
in the chapel of the palace; and after 
the solemn invocation of the Holy 
Ghost they proceeded to deliberate and 
vote. <A just impulse of respect and 
gratitude prompted them to crown the 
virtues of the doge: his wisdom had 
inspired their enterprise ; and the most 
youthful knights might envy and ap- 
plaud the exploits of blindness and age. 
But the patriot Dandolo was devoid of 
all personal ambition, and fully satis- 
fied that he had been judged worthy to 
reign. His nomination was over-ruled 
by the Venetians themselves : his coun- 
trymen, and perhaps his friends,” re- 
presented, with the eloquence of truth, 
the mischiefs that might arise to na- 
tional freedom and the common cause, 
from the union of two incompatible 
characters, of the first magistrate of a 
republic and the emperor of the East. 
The exclusion of the doge left room for 
the more equal merits of Boniface and 
Baldwin ; and at their names all meaner 
candidates respectfully withdrew. The 
marquis of Montferrat was recom- 
mended by his mature age and fair re- 
putation, by the choice of the adven- 
turers, and the wishes of the Greeks ; 


1 After mentioning the nomination of the 
doge by a French elector, his kinsman Andrew 
Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Vene- 
torum fidelis et nobilis senex, usus oratione 
satis probabili, &o. which has been embroidered 
by modern writers from Blondus to Le Beau. 
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nor can I believe that Venice, the mis- 
tress of the sea, could be seriously ap- 
prehensive of a petty lord at the foot 
of the Alps. But the count of Flan- 
ders was the chief of a wealthy and 
warlike people: he was valiant, pious, 
and chaste ; in the prime of life, since 
he was only thirty-two years of age; a 
descendant of Charlemagne, a cousin of 
the king of France, and a compeer 
of the prelates and barons who had 
yielded with reluctance to the com- 
mand of a foreigner. Without the 
chapel, these barons, with the doge and 
marquis at their head, expected the 
decision of the twelve electors. It was 
announced by the bishop of Soissons, 
in the name of his colleagues; ‘‘ Ye 
have sworn to obey the prince whom 
we should choose: by our unanimous 
suffrage, Baldwin count of Flanders 
and Hainault is now your sovereign, 
and the emperor of the East.” He 
was saluted with loud applause, and 
the proclamation was re-echoed through 
the city by the joy of the Latins, and 
the trembling adulation of the Greeks. 
Boniface was the first to kiss the hand 
of his rival, and to raise him on the 
buckler ; and Baldwin was transported 
to the cathedral, and solemnly invested 
with the purple buskins. At the end 
of three weeks he was crowned by the 
legate, in the vacancy of a patriarch ; 
but the Venetian clergy soon fitted the 
chapter of St. Sophia, seated Thomas 
Morosini on the ecclesiastical throne, 
and employed every art to perpetuate 
in their own nation the honours and 
benefices of the Greek church.? With- 
out delay the successor of Constantine 
instructed Palestine, France, and 
Home, of this memorable revolution. 


t 


1 Nicetas (p. 884), with the vain ignorance of 
a Greek, describes the marquis of Montferrat as 
a maritime power. Aapwapdiay di éxsicbas 
wapd\sev, Was he deceived by the Byzantine 
theme of Lombardy, which extended along the 
coast of Calabria ? 

2They exacted an oath from Thomas 
Morosini to appoint no canons of St. Sophia 
the lawful electors, except Venetians who had 
lived ten years at Venice, &c. But the foreign 
clergy was envious, the pope disapproved this 
national monopoly, and of the six Latin 
patriarchs of Constantinople only the first and 
the laat were Venetians. 
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To Palestine he sent, as a trophy, the 
gates of Constantinople, and the chain 
of the harbor ;* and adopted, from 
the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or 
customs best adapted to a French co- 
lony and conquest in the East. In his 
epistles, the natives of France are en- 
couraged to swell that colony, and to 
secure that conquest, to people a mag- 
nificent city and a fertile land, which 
will reward the labours both of the 
priest and the soldier. He congratu- 
lates the Roman pontiff on the restora- 
tion of his authority in the East ; in- 
vites him to extinguish Greek schism 
by his presence in a general council ; 
and implores his blessing and forgive- 
ness for the disobedient pilgrims. Pru- 
dence and dignity are blended in the 
answer of Innocent.? In the subversion 
of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns 
the vices of man, and adores the pro- 
vidence of God : the conquerors will be 
absolved or condemned by their future 
conduct ; the validity of their treaty 
depends on the judgment of St. Peter ; 
but he inculcates their most sacred 
duty of establishing a just subordina- 
tion of obedience and tribute, from the 
Greeks to the Latins, from the magi- 
strate to the clergy, and from the clergy 
to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek pro- 

Division ofthe Vinces,3 the share of the 

Greekempire. Venetians was more 
ample than that of the Latin emperor- 
No more than one-fourth was appro- 
priated to his domain; a clear moiety 
of the remainder was reserved for 
Venice; and the other moiety was 
distributed among the adventurers of 
France and Lombardy. The venerable 
Dandolo was proclaimed despot of 


2 Nicetas, p. 883. 

2 The Epistles of Innocent III. are a rich 
fund for the ecclesiastical and civil institution 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople , and the 
most important of these epistles (of which the 
collection in 2 vols. in folio is published by 
Stephen Baluze) are inserted in his Gesta, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. lil. 
p 1, ¢, 04-1065. 

8 In the treaty of partition, most of the names 
are corrupted by the scribes: they might be 
restored, and a good map, suited to the last age 
of the Byzantine empire, would be an improve- 
roent of geography. But, alas! D’Anville is no 
more | 
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Romania, and invested after the Greek 
fashion with the purple buskins. Hoe 
ended at Constantinople his long and 
glorious life; and if the prerogative 
was personal, the title was used by his 
successors till the middle of the four- 
teenth century, with the aingular 
though true addition of lords of one- 
fourth and a half of the Roman empire.? 
The doge, a slave of state, was seldom 
permitted to depart from the helm of 
the republic; but his place was sup- 
pled by the bail, or regent, who 
exercised a supreme jurisdiction over 
the colony of Venetians: they pos- 
sessed three of the eight quarters of 
the city ; and his independent tribunal 
was composed of six judges, four coun- 
sellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal 
advocates, and a constable. Their long 
experience of the Eastern trade enabled 
them to select their portion with dis- 
cernment: they had rashly accepted 
the dominion and defence of Adria- 
nople; but it was the more reasonable 
aim of their policy to form a chain of 
factories, and cities, and islands, along 
the maritime coast, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ragusa to the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus. The labour and 
cost of such extensive conquests ex- 
hausted their treasury : they abandoned 
their maxims of governinent, adopted 
a feudal system, and contented them- 
selves with the homage of their nobles,? 
for the possessions which these private 
vassals undertook to reduce and main- 
tain, And thus it was, that the family 
of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, 
which involved the greatest part of the 
Archipelago. For the price of ten 
thousand marks, the republic purchased 
of the marquis of Montferrat the fertile 
island of Crete or Candia with the ruins 
of an hundred cities ;3 but its improve- 


1 Their style was dominus quartre partis et 
dimidis imperii Romani, till Giovanni Dolfino, 
who was elected doge in the year 1356 (Sanuto, 
p. 580, 641). For the government of Constanti- 
nople, see Ducange, Histoire de C.P. 1. 37. 

2 Ducange (Hist. de C.P. ii 6) has marked 
the conquests made by the state or nobles of 
Venice of the islands of Candia, Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, 
Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos 

3 Boniface sold the isle of Candia, Auguet 12th 
A.D. 1204. See the act in Sanuto, p. 533: but I 
cannot understand how it could be his mother's 
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ment was stinted by the proud and 
narrow spirit of an aristocracy ;* and 
the wisest senators would confess 
that the sea, not the land, was the 
treasury of St. Mark. In the moiety 
of the adventurers, the Marquis Boni- 
face might claim the most liberal re. 
ward ; and, besides the isle of Crete- 
his exclusion from the throne was 
compensated by the royal title and the 
provinces beyond the Hellespont. But 
he prudently exchanged that distant 
and difficult conquest for the kingdom 
of Thessalonica or Macedonia, twelve 
days’ journey from the capital, where 
. he might be supported by the neigh- 
bouring powers of his brother-in-law 
the king of Hungary. His progress 
was hailed by the voluntary or reluctant 
acclamations of the natives; and 
Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, 
again received a Latin conqueror,? who 
trod with indifference that classic 
ground, He viewed with a careless 
eye the beauties of the valley of 
Tempe; traversed with a cautious step 
the straits of Thermopyle; occupied 
the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, 
and Argos ; and assaulted the fortifica- 
tions of Corinth and Napoli,3 which 
resisted his arms. The lots of the 
Latin pilgrims were regulated by 
chance, or choice, or subsequent ex- 
change; and they abused, with in- 


portion, or how she could be the daughter of an 
Emperor Alexius 

1 In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani sent 
a colony to Candia, drawn from every quarter 
of Venice. But in their savage manners and 
frequent rebellions, the Candiots may be com- 
pared to the Corsicans under the yoke of 
Genoa; and when I compare the accounts of 
Belon and Tournefort, I cannot discern much 
difference between the Venetian and the Turk- 
ish island. 

2 Villehardouin (No. 159, 160, 173-177) and 
Nicetas (p. 887-894) describe the expedition into 
Greece of the Marquis Boniface. The Choniate 
might derive his information from his brother 
Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints 
as an orator, a statesman, and a saint. His 
encomium of Athens, and the description of 
Tempe, should be published from the Bodleian 
MS. of Nicetas (Fabric. Bibliot. Greec. tom. vi- 
p. 405), and would have deserved Mr. Harris’s 
inquiries. 

3 Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient 
sea-port of Argos, is still a place of strength 
and consideration, situated on arockypeninsula, 
with a good harbour (Chandler’s Travels into 
Greece, p. 227). 
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temperate joy, their triumph over the 
lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, 
they weighed in the scales of avarice 
the revenue of each district, the ad- 
vantage of the situation, and the ample 
or scanty supplies for the maintenance 
of soldiers and horses. Their pre- 
sumption claimed and divided the 
long-lost dependencies of the Roman 
sceptre: the Nile and Euphrates rolled 
through their imaginary realms; and 
happy was the warrior who drew for 
his prize the palace of the Turkish 
sultan of Iconium.' I shall not de- 
scend to the pedigree of families and 
the rent-roll of estates, but I wish to 
specify that the counts of Blois and 
St. Pol were invested with the duchy 
of Nice and the lordship of Demotica :? 
the principal fiefs were held by the 
service of constable, chamberlain, cup- 
bearer, butler, and chief cook; and 
our historian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, 
obtained a fair establishment on the 
banks of the Hebrus, and united the 
double office of marshal of Champagne 
and Romania. At the head of his 
knights and archers, each buron 
mounted on horseback to secure the 
possession of his share, and their first 
efforts were generally successful. But 
the public force was weakened by their 
dispersion; and a thousand quarrels 
must arise under a law, and among 
men, whose sole umpire was the sword. 
Within three months after the conquest 
of Constantinople, the emperor and the 
king of Thessalonica drew their hostile 
followers into the field ; they were re- 
conciled by the authority of the doge, 
the advice of the marshal, and the firm 
freedom of their peers.3 


1 IT have softened the expression of Nicetas, 
who strives to expose the presumption of the 
Franks. See de Rebus post C.P. expugnatam 
p. 375-384. 

2 A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and 
six leagues to the south of Adrianople, received 
from its double wall the Greek name of Didy- 
moteichos, insensibly corrupted into Demotica 
and Dimot. I have preferred the more con- 
venient and modern appellation of Demotica. 
This place was the last Turkish residence of 
Charles XII. 

8 Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin (No 
146-158) with the spirit of freedom. The merit 
and reputation of the marshal are acknowledged 
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Two fugitives, who had reigned at 
Revolt of tne Constantinople, still as- 
Greeks.  gerted the title of em- 

A.D. 1206, @0. Heror; and the subjects 
of their fallen throne might be moved 
to pity by the misfortunes of the elder 
Alexius, or excited to revenge by the 
spirit of Mourzoufle. A domestic 
alliance, a common interest, @ similar 
guilt, and the merit of extinguishing 
his enemies, a brother and a nephew, 
induced the more recent usurper to 
unite with the former the relics 
of his power. Mourzoufle was re- 
ceived with smiles and honours in 
the camp of his father Alexius; but 
the wicked can never love, and should 
rarely trust, their fellow crimimals ; 
he was seized in the bath, deprived 
of his eyes, stripped of his troops 
and treasures, and turned out to wan- 
der an object of horror and coutempt 
to those who with more propriety could 
hate, and with more justice could 
punish, the assassin of the Kmperor 
Isaac and his son. As the tyrant, 
pursued by fear or remorse, was steal- 
ing over to Asia, he was seized by the 
Latins of Constantinople, and con- 
demned, after an open trial, to an 
ignominious death. His judges debated 
the mode of his execution, the axe, the 
wheel, or the stake; and it was re- 
solved that Mourzoufle’? should ascend 
by the Greek historian (p 887), Hive rape rels 
Tay Aarlvwy duvepiveu orparsueecs: unlike 
some modern heroes, whose exploits are only 
visible in their own memoirs * 

2 See the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 
808), Villehardouin (No, 141-145, 163), and 
Guntherus (c. 20,21). Neither the marshal nor 
the monk afford a grain of pity for a tyrant or 


rebel, whose punishment, however, was more 
unexampled than his crime. 


* William de Champlite, brother of the count 
of Dijon, assumed the title of Prince of Achaia: 
on the death of his brother, he returned, with 
regret, to France, to assume his paternal in- 
heritance, and left Villehardouin his bailli, on 
condition that if he did not return within a 
year, Villehardouin was to retain the investi- 
ture. Brosset’s Add. to Le Beau, vol xvii. p. 
200. M. Brosset adda, from the Greek chronicler 
edited by M. Buchon, the somewhat unknightly 
trick by which Villehardouin disembarrassed 
himself from the troublesome claim of Robert, 
the cousin of the count of Dijon, to the succes. 
sion. He contrived that Robert should arrive 
just fifteen days too late; and with the general 
concurrence of the assembled knights was him- 
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the Theodosian column, a pillar of 
white marble of one hundred and forty- 
seven feet in height. From the sum- 
mit he was cast down headlong, and 
dashed in pieces on the pavement, in 
the presence of innumerable spectators, 
who filled the forum of Taurus, and 
admired the accomplishment of an old 
prediction, which was explained by 
this singular event.? The fate of 
Alexius is less tragical: he was sent 
by the marquis a captive to Italy, and 
a gift to the king of the Romans; but 
he had not much to appland his for- 
tune, if the sentence of imprisonment 
and exile were changed from a fortress 
in the Alps to a monastery in Asia. 
But his daughter, before the national 
calamity, had been given in marriage 
to a young hero, who continued the 
succession, and restored the throne, of 
the Greek princes.3 The valour of 


Theodore Lascaris was 


: F ° Theodore Lasca 
signalised in the two ris, emperor of 


sieges of Constantinople. Nice 
After the flight of Mour- sialon 
zoufle, when the Latins were already 


1 The column of Arcadius, which represents 
in basso relievo his victories, or those of his 
father Theodosius, 18 still extant at Constanti- 
nople. It is described and measured, Gyllius 
(Topograph iv 7), Banduri(ad 1. i, Antiquit 
CP p 507, &c), and Tournefort (Voyage du 
Levant, tom. 1i. lettre xii p. 231). (Compare 
Wilken, vol. v. p. 388.—M.] 

2 The nonsense of Gunther and the modern 
Greeks concerning this columna fatulica, is 
unworthy of notice; but it is singular enough, 
that fifty years before the Latin conquest, the 
poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, ix. 277) relates the dream 
of a matron, who saw an army in the forum, 
and a man sitting on the column, clapping his 
hands, and uttering a loud exclamation.* 

3 The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and 
Epirus (of which Nicetas saw the origin without 
much pleasure of hope), are learnedly explored, 
and clearly represented, in the Familiw By- 
zantinw of Ducange. 


self invested with the principality. 
283.—M. 

* We read in the “‘ Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Constantinople, and of the Establishment of 
the French in the Morea,” translated by J. A. 
Buchon, Paris, 1825, p. 64, that Leo VI , called 
the Philosopher, had prophesied that a perfidi- 
ous emperor should be precipitated from the 
top of this column. The crusaders considered 
themselves under an obligation to fulfil this 
prophecy. Brosset, note on Le Beau, vol. xvil 
p. 180. M. Brosset announces that a complete 
edition of this work, of which the original 
Greek of the first book only has been published 


Ibid. p. 
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in the city, he offered himself as their 
emperor to the soldiers and people ; 
and his ambition, which might be vir- 
tuous, was undoubtedly brave. Could 
he have infused a soul into the multi- 
tude, they might have crushed the 
strangers under their feet : their abject 
despair refused his aid ; and Theodore 
retired to breathe the air of freedom in 
Anatolia, beyond the immediate view 
and pursuit of the conquerers. Under 
the title, at first of despot, and after- 
wards of emperor, he drew to his stan- 
dard the bolder spirits, who were 
fortified against slavery by the con- 
tempt of life; and as every means was 
lawful for the public safety, implored 
without scruple the alliance of the 
Turkish sultan. Nice, where Theo- 
dore established his residence, Prusa 
and Philadelphia, Smyrna and Ephesus, 
opened their gates to their deliverer : 
he derived strength and reputation 
from his victories, and even from his 
defeats ; and the successor of Constan- 
tine preserved a fragment of the 
empire from the banks of the Mzander 
to the suburbs of Nicomedia, and at 
length of Constantinople. Another 
The dukes and Portion, distant and ob- 
emperors of gcure, was possessed by 
Trebizond. the lineal heir of the 
Comneni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, 
@ grandson of the tyrant Andronicus, 
His name was Alexius, and the epithet 
of great * was applied perhaps to his 
stature, rather than to his exploits. 
By the indulgence of the Angeli, he 
was appointed governor or duke of 
Trebizond ‘ +: his birth gave him am- 


1 Except some facts in Pachymer and Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, which will hereafter be used, 
the Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the 
empire of Trebizond, or principality of the 
Bazi; and among the Latins, it is conspicuous 
only in the romances of the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth centuries. Yet the indefatigable Du- 
cange has dug out (Fam. Bys. p, 192) two au- 
thentio passages in Vincent of Beauvais (1. xxxi. 
c. 144), and the protonotary Ogerius(apud Wad- 
ing, 4.D. 1279, No. 4). 


by M. Buchon, is in preparation, to form part 
of the new series of the Byzantine historians. — 
M. 

* This was a title, not a personal appellation. 
Joinville speaks of the “Grant Comnenie, et 
sire de Traffeszontes.” Fallmerayer, p. 82.—M. 

¢ On the revolutions of Trebizond under the 
later empire down to this period, see Fallme- 
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bition, the revolution independence ; 
and, without changing his title, he 
reigned in peace from Sinope to the 
Phasis, along the coast of the Black 
Sea. His nameless son and successor “ 
is described as the vassal of the sultan, 
whom he served with two hundred 
lances: that Comnenian prince was no 
more than duke of Trebizond, and the 
title of emperor was first assumed by 
the pride and envy of the grandson of 
Alexius. In the West, a third frag- 
ment was saved from the ne despots of 
common shipwreck by 4Spirus 
Michael, a bastard of the house of 
Angeli, who, hefore the revolution, 
had been known as an hostage, a 
soldier, and a rebel. His flight from 
the camp of the Marquis Boniface 
secured his freedom; by his marriage 
with the governor’s daughter, he com- 
manded the important place of Durazzo, 
assumed the title of despot, and 


rayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trape 
zunt, ch. iii. The wife of Manuel fled with her 
infant sons and her treasure from the relentless 
enmity of Isaac Angelus. Fallmerayer con- 
jectures that her arrival enabled the Greeks of 
that region to make head against the formid- 
able Thamar, the Georgian queen of Teflis, p. 
42. They gradually formed a dominion on the 
banks of the Phasis, which the distracted 
government of the Angeli neglected or were 
unable to suppress. On the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, Alexius was joined 
by many noble fugitives from Constantinople. 
He had always retained the names of Csesar and 
Baoneds. He now fixed the seat of his empire 
at Trebizond; but he had never abandoned his 
pretensions to the Byzantine throne, ch. fil 
Fallmerayer appears to make out a triumphant 
case as tu the assumption of the royal title by 
Alexius the First. Since the publication of M 
Fallmerayer’s work (Miinchen, 1827), M. Tafel 
has published, at the end of the opuscula of 
Eustathius a curious chronicle of Trebizond by 
Michael Panaretas (Frankfort, 1882). It gives 
the succession of the emperors, and some other 
curious circumstances of their wars with the 
several Mohammedan powers.—M. 

* The successor of Alexius was his son-in-law 
Andronicus I. of the Comnenian family, sur- 
named Gidon. There were five successions be- 
tween Alexius and John, according to Fallme- 
rayer, p- 103. The troops of Trebizond fought 
in the army of Dschelaleddin, the Karismian, 
against Alai-eddin, the Seljukian sultan of 
Roum, but as allies rather than vassals, p. 107. 
It was after the defeat of Dschelaleddin that 
they furnished their contingent to Alaf-eddin. 
Fallmerayer struggles in vain to mitigate this 
mark of the subjection of the Comneni to the 
sultan, p. 116.—M. 
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founded a strong and conspicuous 
principality in Epirus, ¢tolia, and 
Thessaly, whith have ever been peopled 
by a warlike race. The Greeks, who 
had offered their service to their new 
sovereigns, were excluded by the 
haughty Latins‘ from all civil and 
military honours, as a nation born to 
tremble and obey. Their resentment 
prompted them to show that they 
might have been useful friends, since 
they could be dangerous enemies: their 
nerves were braced by adversity ; 
whatever was learned or holy, whatever 
was noble or valiant, rolled away into 
the independent states of Trebizond, 
Epirus, and Nice; and a single patri- 
cian is marked by the ambiguous praise 
of attachment and loyalty to the 
Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities 
and the country would have gladly 
submitted to a mild and regular servi- 
tude; and the transient disorders of 
war would have been obliterated by 
some years of industry and peace. 
But peace was banished, and industry 
was crushed, in the disorders of the 
feudal system. The Roman emperors 
of Constantinople, if they were en- 
dowed with abilities, were armed with 
power for the protection of their sub- 
jects ; their laws were wise, and their 
administration was simple. The Latin 
throne was filled by a titular prince, 
the chief, and often the servant, of his 
licentious confederates: the fiefs of the 
empire, from a kingdom to a castle, 
were held and ruled by the sword of 
the barons ; and their discord, poverty, 
and ignorance, extended the ramifica- 
tions of tyranny to the most seques- 
tered villages. The Greeks were op- 
pressed by the double weight of the 
priest, who was invested with tem- 
poral power, and of the soldier, who 
was inflamed by fanatic hatred; and 
the insuperable bar of religion and 


1 The portrait of the French Latins is drawn 
in Nicetas by the hand of prejudice and resent- 
ment: sve» vrav rrXAwy ibvay sls “Apacs Epya 
waparueprBrAncbas opless avsivovre aN’ svdi 
wig Tay xapitay 7) civ povewy wupc vols 
PapBapess rovross bwskevilere, xl wupd Tore 
Tuas ony Que near cviusper, nad tev vodov 
finger Tov Adyeu wperpixerra, [P. 791, Ed. 
Bek.) 
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language for ever separated tho atran- 
ger and the native. As long as the 
crusaders were united at Constanti- 
nople, the memory of their conguest, 
and the terror of their arms, imposed 
silence on the captive land: their dis- 
persion betrayed the smallness of their 
numbers and the defects of their disci- 
pline; and some failures and mis- 
chances revealed the secret that they 
were not invincible. As the fear of 
the Greeks abated, their hatred in- 
creased. They murdered; they con- 
spired ; and before a year of slavery 
had elapsed, they implored, or accepted, 
the succour of a barbarian, whose 
power they had felt, and whose grati- 
tude they trusted.* 

The Latin conquerors had been 
saluted with a solemn mm, sutserian 
and early embassy from war 
John, or Joannice, or 4 2205. 
Calo-John, the revolted chief of the 
Bulgariansand Walachians. He deemed 
himself their brother, as the votary of 
the Roman pontiff, from whom he had 
received the regal title and an holy 
banner ; and in the subversion of the 
Greek monarchy, he might aspire to 
the name of their friend and accom- 
plice. But Calo-John was astonished 
to find that the court of Flanders had 
assumed the pomp and pride of the 
successors of Constantine ; and his am- 
bassadors were dismissed with an 
haughty message, that the rebel must 
deserve a pardon by touching with his 
forehead the footstool of the Imperial 
throne, His resentment * would have 
exhaled in acts of violence and blood ; 
his cooler policy watched the rising dis- 
content of the Greeks; affected a ten- 
der concern for their sufferings ; and 
promised that their first struggles for 
freedom should be supported by his 
person and kingdom. The conspiracy 
was propagated by national hatred, 


1 I here begin to use, with freedom and con- 
fidence, the eight books of the Histoire de C.P. 
sous l’Empire es Francois, which Ducange has 
given as a supplement to Villehardouin ; and 
which, in a barbarous style, deserves the praise 
of an original and classic work. 

3 In Calo-John’s answer to the pope, we may 
find his claims and complaints (Gesta Innocent. 
III. ¢. 108, 109): he was cherished at Rome as a 
prodigal son. 
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the firmest band of association and 
secrecy; the Greeks were impatient to 
sheathe their daggers in the breasts of 
the victorious strangers; but the exe- 
cution was prudently delayed, till 
Henry, the emperor’s brother, had 
transported the flower of his troops 
beyond the Hellespont. Most of the 
towns and villagos of Thrace were trué 
to the moment and the signal : and the 
Latins, without arms or suspicion, were 
slaughtered by the vile and merciless 
revenge of their slaves. From De- 
motica, the first scene of the massacre, 
the surviving vassals of the count of 
St. Pol escaped to Adrianople ; but the 
French and Venetians, who occupied 
that city, were slain or expelled by the 
furious multitude; the garrisons that 
could effect their retreat fell back on 
each other towards the metropolis ; 
and the fortresses, that separately stood 
against the rebels, were ignorant of each 
other’s and of their sovereign’s fate. 
The voice of fame and fear announced 
the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid 
approach of their Bulgarian ally ; and 
Calo-John, not depending on the forces 
of his own kingdom, had drawn from 
the Scythian wilderness a body of four- 
teen thousand Comans, who drank, as 
it was said, the blood of their captives, 
and sacrificed the Christians on the 
altars of their gods.” 

Alarmed by this sudden and growing 
danger, the emperor dispatched a swift 
messenger to reca:l count Henry and 
his troops; and had Baldwin expected 
the return of his gallant brother, with 
@ supply of twenty thousand Ar- 
menians, he might have encountered 
the invaders with equal numbers and 
a decisive superiority of arms and dis- 
cipline. But the spirit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from 
cowardice ; and the emperor took the 
field with an hundredand forty knights, 
and their train of archers and sergeants. 
Themarshal who dissuaded and obeyed, 


1 The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman 
horde, which encamped in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries on the verge of Moldavia. 
The greater part were Pagans, but some were 
Mohammedans, and the whole horde was con- 
verted to Christianity (a.p. 1870) by Louis King 
of Hungary. 
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led the vanguard in their march to 
Adrianople: the main body was com- 
manded by the count of Blois; the 
aged doge of Venice followed with the 
rear; and their scanty numbers were 
increased from all sides by the fugitive 
Latins. They undertook to besiege 
the rebels of Adrianople ; and such was 
the pious tendency of the crusades, 
that they employed the holy week in 
pillaging the country for their subsis- 
tence, and in framing engines for the 
destruction of their fellow-Christians. 
But the Latins were soon interrupted 
and alarmed by the light cavalry of the 
Comans, who boldly skirmished to the 
edge of their imperfect lines ; and a pro- 
clamation was issued by the marshal of 
Romania, that, on the trumpet’s sound, 
the cavalry should mount and form; 
but that none, under pain of death, 
should abandon themselves to a desul- 
tory and dangerous pursuit. This wise 
injunction was first disobeyed by the 
count of Blois, who involved the em- 
peror in his rashness and ruin. The 
Comans, of the Parthian or Tartar 
school, fled before their first charge ; 
but after a career of two leagues, when 
the knights and their horses were 
alrnost breathless, they suddenly 
turned, rallied, and encompassed the 
heavy squadrons of the Franks. The 
count was slain on the iutise Ged ak 
field; the emperor was  tvity of eae 
made prisoner; and if win. 
the one disdained to fly, mviienns 
if the other refused to yield their per- 
sonal bravery made a poor atonement 
for their ignorance, or neglect, of the 
duties of a general.* 

Proud of his victory and his roya 
prize, the Bulgarian advanced to re- 
heve Adrianople and achieve the 


* Nicetas, from ignorance or malice imputes 
the defeat to the cowardice of Dandolo (p. 888): 
but Villehardouin shares his own glory with 
his venerable friend, qui viels home ére et gote 
ne veoit, mais mult ére sages et preus et 
vigueros (No. 198).* 


* Gibbon appears to me to have misappre- 
hended the passage of Nicetas. He says, ‘that 
principal and subtlest mischief, that primary 
cause of ali the horrible miseries suffered by 
the Romans,” ie. the Byzantines. It is an 
effusion of malicious triumph against the 
Venetian, to whom he always ascribes the 
capture of Constantinople.—M. 
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destruction of the Latins. They must 
inevitably have, bgen destroyed, if the 
marshal of Romania had not displayed 
a cool courage and consummate skill ; 
uncommon in all ages, but most un- 
common in those times, when war was 
a passion, rather than a science. His 
grief and fears were poured into the 
Retreatofthe firm and faithful bosom 
Latins, of the doge; but in the 
camp he diffused an assurance of 
safety, which could only be realised by 
the general belief. All day he main- 
tained his perilous station between the 
city and the barbarians: Villehardouin 
decamped in silence at the dead of 
night; and his masterly retreat of 
three days would have deserved the 
praise of Xenophon and the ten thou- 
sand. In the rear, the marshal sup- 
ported the weight of the pursuit; in 
the front, he moderated the impatience 
of the fugitives; and wherever the 
‘Comans approached, they were re- 
pelled by a line of impenetrable spears. 
On the third day, the weary troops 
beheld the sea, the solitary town of 
Rodosto,‘ and their friends, who had 
landed from the Asiatic shore. They 
embraced, they wept ; but they united 
their arms and counsels; and in his 
brother’s absence, count Henry assumed 
the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity.? If 
the Comans withdrew from the summer 
heats, seven thousand Latins, in the 
hour of danger, deserted Constanti- 
nople, their brethren, and their vows. 
Some partial success was over-balanced 
by the loss of one hundred and twenty 
knights in the field of Rusium; and of 
the Imperial domain, no more was left 
than the capital, with two or three 
adjacent fortresses on the shores of 
Europe and Asia, The king of Bul- 


1 The truth of geography, and the original 
text of Villehardouin (No. 194), place Rodosto 
three days’ journey (trois jornées) from Adria- 
nople; but Vigenere, in his version, has most 
absurdly substituted trow heures; and this 
error, which is not corrected by Ducange, has 
entrapped several moderns, whose names IJ shall 
spare. 

2 The reign and end of Baldwin are related 
by Villehardouin and Nicetas (p. 386-416) ; 
and their omissions are supplied by Ducange 
in his Observations, and to the end of his first 
book. 
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garia was resistless and inexorable ; 
and Calo-John respectfully eluded the 
demands of the pope, who conjured his 
new proselyte to restore peace and the 
emperor to the afilicted Latins, The 
deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, 
he said, in the power of man: that 
prince had died in prison; and the 
manner of his death is variously related 
by ignorance and credulity. The lovers 
of a tragic legend will be pleased to 
hear, that the royal captive was tempted 
by the amorous queen of peath ot the 
the Bulgarians; that his  *mperor. 
chaste refusal exposed him to the false- 
hood of a woman and the jealousy of a 
savage ; that his hands and feet were 
severed from his body ; that his bleed- 
ing trunk was cast among the carcasses 
of dogs and horses; and that he 
breathed three days, before he was 
devoured by the birds of prey.? About 
twenty years afterwards, in a wood of 
the Netherlands, an hermit announced 
himself as the true Baldwin, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, and lawful 
sovereign of Flanders. He related the 
wonders of his escape, his adventures, 
and his penance, among a people prone 
to believe and to rebel ; and 1n the first 
transport, Flanders acknowledged her 
long-lost sovereign. A short examina- 
tion before the French court detected 
the impostor, who was punished with 
an ignominious death; but the Flem- 
ings still adhered to the pleasing error ; 
and the Countess Jane is accused by 
the gravest historians of sacrificing to 
her ambition the life of an unfortunate 
father.? 


1 After brushing away all doubtful and im- 
probable circumstances, we may prove the death 
of Baldwin, 1. By the firm belief of the French 
barons (Villehardouin, No. 230), 2. By the 
declaration of Calo-John himself, who excuses 
his not releasing the captive emperor, quia 
debitum carnis exsolverat cum carcere teneretur 
(Gesta Innocent. III c. 109).* 

2 See the story of this impostor from the 
French and Flemish writers in Ducange, Hist. 
de C.P. ili. 9; and the ridiculous fables that 
were believed by the monks of St Alban’s, in 
Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, 272. 


* Compare von Raumer, Geschichte der 
Hohenstaufen, vol iil. p. 237. M Petitot, in 
his preface to Villehardouin in the Collection 
des Memolres, relatifs & I’'Histoire de France, 
tom. i. p. 85, expresses his belief in the first 
part of the “‘ tragic legend.” —M. 
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In all civilised hostility, a treat is 
established for the ex- 

character of Change or ransom of 
Henry. prisoners; and if their 
eee aces captivity be prolonged, 
their condition is known, and they are 
treated according to their rank with 
humanity or honour. But the savage 
Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws 
of war: his prisoners were involved in 
darkness and silence ; and above a year 
elapsed before the Latins could be 
assured of the death of Baldwin, before 
his brother, the regent Henry, would 
consent to assume the title of emperor. 
His moderation was applauded by the 
Greeks as an act of rare and inimitable 
virtue. Their light and perfidious am- 
bition was eager to seize or anticipate 
the moment of a vacancy, while a law 
of succession, the guardian both of the 
prince and people, was gradually de- 
fined and confirmed in the hereditary 
inonarchies of Europe, In the support 
of the Eastern empire, Henry was 
gradually left without an associate, as 
the heroes of the crusade retired from 
the world or from the war. The doge 
of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in 
the fulness of years and glory, sunk 
into the grave. The marquis of Mont- 
ferrat was slowly recalled from the 
Peloponesian war to the revenge of 
Baldwin and the defence of Thessa- 
lonica. Some nice disputes of feudal 
homage and service were reconciled in 
a personal interview between the en- 
perorand tue king: they were firmly 
united by mutual esteem and the 
common danger; and their alliance 
was sealed by the nuptials of Henry 
with the daughter of the Italian prince. 
He soon deplored the loss of his friend 
and father. At the persuasion of 
some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a 
bold and successful inroad among the 
hills of Rhodope: the Bulgarians fled 
on his approach; they assembled to 
harass his retreat, On the intelligence 
that his rear was attacked, without 
waiting for any defensive armour, he 
lcaped on horseback, couched his lance, 
and drove the enemies before him ; but 
dn the rash pursuit he was pierced with 
a mortal wound ; and the head of the 
king of Thessalonica was presented to 


% 
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Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, 
without the merit, of victory. It is 
here, at this melancholy event, that 
the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of Ville- 
hardouin seems to drop or to expire ;" 
and if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Romania, his sub- 
sequent exploits are buried in oblivion.* 
The character of Henry was not un- 
equal to his arduous situation: in the 
siege of Constantinople, and beyond 
the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful 
commander; and his courage was tem- 
pered with a degree of prudence and 
mildness unknown to his impetuous 
brother. In the double war against 
the Greeks of Asia, and the Bulgarians 
of Europe, he was ever the foremost on 
shipboard or on horseback ; and though 
he cautiously provided for the success 
of his arms, the drooping Latins were 
often roused by his example to save and 
to second their fearless emperor. But 
such efforts, and some supplies of men 
and money from France, were of less 
avail than the errors, the cruelty, 
and death, of their most formidable 
adversary. When the despair of the 
Greek subjects invited Calo-John as 
their deliverer, they hoped that he 
would protect their liberty and adopt 
their laws: they were soon taught to 
compare the degrees of national fero- 
city, and to execrate the savage con- 
queror, who no longer dissembled his 
intention of dispeopling Thrace, of de- 
molishing the cities, and of trans- 
planting the inhabitants beyond the 
Danube. ' Many towns and villages 
of Thrace were already evacuated : an 
heap of ruins marked the place of 
Philippopolis, and a similar calamity 


1 Villehardouin, No. 257, I quote, with 
regret, this lamentable conclusion, where we 
lose at once the original history, and the rich 
illustrations of Ducange. The last pages may 
derive some light from Henry’s two Epistles to 
Innocent III. (Gesta, o. 106, 107). 


2 The marshal was alive in 1212, but he pro- 
bably died soon afterwards, without returning 
to France (Ducange, Observations sur Ville- 
hardouin, p. 288). His fief of Messinople, the 
gift of Boniface, was the ancient Maximiano- 
polis, which flourished in the time of Am. 
mianus Marcellinus, among the cities of 
Thrace. (No. 141.) 
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* 
was expected at Deimptica and Adria- 
nople, by the firgt authors of the revolt. 
They raised ‘a cry of grief and repent- 
ance to the throne of Henry; the em- 
peror alone had the magnanimity to 
forgive and trust them. No more than 
four hundred knights, with their ser- 
geants and archers, could be assembled 
under his banner; and with this slen- 
der force he fought" and repulsed the 
Bulgarian, who, besides his infantry, 
was at the head of forty thousand 
horse. In this expedition, Henry felt 
the difference between an hostile and a 
friendly country: the remaining 
cities were preserved by his arms ; and 
the savage, with shame and loss, was 
compelled to relinquish his prey. The 
siege of Thessalonica was the last of the 
evils which Calo-John inflicted or 
suffered : he was stabbed in the night 
in his tent; and the general, perhaps 
the assassin, who found him weltering 
in his blood, ascribed the blow with 
general applause to the lance of St. 
Demetrius.* After several victories, 
the prudence of Henry concluded an 
honourable peace with the successor of 
the tyrant, and with the Greek 
princes of Nice and Epirus. If he 
ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kingdom was reserved for himself and 
his feudatories; and his reign, which 
lasted only ten years, afforded a short 
interval of prosperity and peace. Far 
above the narrow policy of Baldwin 
and Boniface, he freely entrusted to 
the Greeks the most important offices 
of the state and army; and this 
liberality of sentiment and practice was 
the more seasonable, as the princes of 
Nice and Epirus had already learned to 


1 The church of this patron of Thessalonica 
was served by the canons of the holy sepul- 
chre, and contained a divine ointment which 
distilled daily and stupendous miracles (Du- 
cange, Hist. de C P. ii. 4). 


* There was no battle On the advance of 
the Latins, John suddenly broke up his camp 
and retreated. The Latins considered this 
unexpected deliverance almost a miracle. Le 
Beau suggests the probability, that the defec- 
tion of the Comans, who usually quitted the 
camp during the heats of summer, may have 
caused the flight of the Bulgarians. Nicetas, 
ce. 8 Villehardonin, c, 225. Le Beau, vol 
xvil. p. 242.—M. 
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seduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latins. It was the aim 
of Henry to unite and reward his de- 
served subjects of every nation and 
language; but he appeared less solici- 
tous to accomplish the impracticable 
union of the two churches. Pelagius, 
the pope’s legate, who acted as the 
sovereign of Constantinople, had inter- 
dicted the worship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tither, 
the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and a blind obedience to the 
Roman pontiff. As the weaker party, 
they pleaded the duties of conscience, 
and implored the rights of toleration: 
‘* Our bodies,” they said, ‘‘ are Ceesar’s, 
but our souls belong only to God.” 
The persecution was checked by the 
firmness of the emperor :' and if we 
can believe that the same prince was 
poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we 
inust entertain a contemptible idea of 
the sense and gratitude of mankind. 
His valour was a vulgar attribute, 
which he shared with ten thousand 
knights; but Henry possessed the 
superior courage to oppose, in a super- 
stitious age, the pride and avarice of 
the clergy. In the cathedral of St. 
Sophia he presumed to place his thione 
on the right hand of the patriarch; and 
this presumption excited the sharpest 
censure of Pope Innocent the Third. 
By a salutary edict, one of the first 
examples of the laws of mortmain, he 
prohibited the alienation of fiefs: 
many of the Latins, desirous of re- 
turning to Europe, resigned their 
estates to the church for a spiritual or 
temporal reward; these holy lands 
were immediately discharged from 
military service; and a colony of 
soldiers would have been gradually 
transformed into a college of priests.” 


1 Acropolita (c 17), observes the persecution 
of the legate and the toleration of Henry (‘Epz,* 
as he calls him), xr vdave xaTsoTopscs, 

2 See the reign of Henry, in Ducange (Hist. 
de C. P. Li ¢. 35-41, 1. ii. c. 1-22), who is much 
indebted to the Epistles of the Popes. Le 
Beau (Hist. du Bas-Empire, tom xxi. p 120- 
122), has found, perhaps in Doutreman, some 
laws of Henry, which determined the service 
of fiefs, and the prerogatives of the emperor. 


* Or rather 'Epp7js.—M. 
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The virtuous Henry died at Thes- 
Peterof  8alonica, in the defence of 
Courtenay em- that kingdom, and of an 


veetuople infant, the son of hi- 
AD 121%, friend Boniface. In the 


two first emperors of Constantinople 
the main line of the counts of Flanders 
was extinct. But their sister Yolande 
was the wife a French prince, the 
mother of a numerous progeny ; and 
one of her daughters had married 
Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and 
pious champion of the cross. By seat- 
ing him on the Byzantine throne, the 
barons of Romania would have acquired 
the forces of a neighbouring and war- 
like kingdom; but the prudent Andrew 
revered the laws of succession ; and the 
Princess Yolande, with her husband 
Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
was invited by the Latins to assume 
the empire of the East. The royal 
birth of his father, the noble origin of 
his mother, recommended to the barons 
of France the first cousin of their king. 
His reputation was fair, his possessions 
were ample, and, in the bloody crusade 
against the Albigeois, the soldiers and 
the priests had been abundantly satis- 
fied of his zeal and valour. Vanity 
might applaud the elevation of a French 
einperor of Constantinople ; but pru- 
dence must pity, rather than envy, his 
treacherous and imaginary greatness. 
To assert and adorn his title, he was 
reduced to sell or nortgage the best of 
his patrimony. By these expedients, 
the liberahty of his royal kinsman 
Philip Augustus, and the national spirit 
of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the 
Alps at the head of one hundred and 
forty knights, and five thousand five 
hundred sergeants and archers, After 
some hesitation, Pope Honorius the 
Third was persuaded to crown the suc- 
cessor of Constantine: but he performed 
the ceremony in a church without the 
walls, lest he should seem to imply or 
to bestow any right of sovereignty over 
the ancient capital of the empire. The 
Venetians had engaged to transport 
Peter and his forces beyond the Adri- 
atic, and the empress, with her four 
children, to the Byzantine palace ; but 
they required, as the price of their 
service, that he should recover Durazzo 
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from the despot} of Epirus. Michael 
Angelus, or Comnenus, the first of his 
dynasty, had bequeathed the succession 
of his power and ambition to Theodore, 
his legitimate brother, who already 
threatened and invaded the establish- 
ments of the Latins. After discharg- 
ing his debt by a fruitless assault, the 
emperor raised the siege to prosecute a 
long and perilous journey over land 
from Durazzo to Thessalonica. He was 
soon lost in the mountains of Epirus : 
the passes were fortified ; his provisions 
exhausted: he was delayed and de- 
ceived by a treacherous negotiation ; 
and, after Peter of Courtenay and the 
Roman legate had been ,,, captivity 
arrested in a banquet, and death 
the French troops, with- 4? 2171219 
out leaders or hopes, were eager to ex- 
change therr arms for the delusive pro- 
mise of mercy and bread. The Vatican 
thundered ; and the mpious Theodore 
was threatened with the vengeance of 
earth and heaven; but the captive em- 
peror and his soldiers were forgotten, 
and the reproaches of the pope are 
confined to the imprisonment of his 
legate. No sooner was he satisfied by 
the deliverance of the priest and a pro- 
mise of spiritual obedience, than he 
pardoned and protected the despot of 
Epirus. His peremptory commands 
suspended the ardour of the Vene- 
tians and the king of Hungary ; 
and 16 was only by a natural or 
untimely death? that Peter of Courte- 
nay was released from his hopeless 
captivity.? 


1 Acropolita (c 14) affirms, that Peter of 
Courtenay died by the sword (&pyov pexalpas 
ysviclas)$ but from his dark expressions, I 
should conclude a previous captivity, #5 adv- 
ras Gpdny dioumras werhoa: ody whos oxe- 
vter.* The Chronicle of Auxerre delays the 
emperors death till the year 1219; and 
Auxerre is in the neighbourhood of Courte- 
nay. 

2 See the reign and death of Peter of 
Courtenay, in Ducange (Hist. de ©.P. 1 
ji. c. 22-28), who feebly atrives to excuse 


the neglect of the emperor by Honorius 
Til. 


* ‘Whatever may have been the fact, this can 
hardly be made out from the expressions of 
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The long ignorancéof his fate, and 
the presence of the law- 
ful sovereign, of Yolande, 
his wife or widow, de- 
layed the proclamation 
of anew emperor. Before her death, 
and in the midst of her grief, she was 
delivered of a son, who was named 
Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate 
of the Latin princes of Constantinople. 
His bitth endeared him to the barons 
of Romania ; but his childhood would 
have prolonged the troubles of a min- 
ority, and his claims were superseded 
by the elder claims of his brethren. 
The first of these, Philip of Courtenay, 
who derived from his mother the in- 
heritance of Namur, had the wisdom 
to prefer the substance of a marquisate 
to the shadow of an empire; and on 
his refusal, Robert, the second of the 
sons of Peter and Yolande, was called 
to the throne of Constantinople. 
Warned by his father’s mischance, he 
pursued his slow and secure journey 
through Germany and along the 
Danube: a passage was opencd by his 
sister’s marriage with the hing of 
Hungary; and the Empeior Robert 
was crowned by the patriarch in the 
cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign 
was an era of calamity and disgrace 

and the colony, as it was styled, of 
Niw FRANCE yielded on all sides to 
the Grecks of Nice and Epirus. After 
a victory, which he owned to his per- 
fidy rather than his courage, Theodore 
Angelus entcred the kingdom of Thes- 
salonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, 
the son of the Marquis Boniface, erected 
his standard on the wall of Adrianople; 
and added, by his vanity, a third or a 
fourth name to the lst of rival em- 
perors. The relics of the Asiatic pro- 
vince were swept away by John Vat- 
aces, the son-in-law and successor of 
Theodore Lascaris, and who, 1n a tri- 
wmphant reign of thirty-three years, 
displayed the virtues both of peace 
and war. Under his discipline, the 
swords of the French mercenaries were 
the most effectual instrument of his 
conquests, and their desertion from the 
service of their country was at once a 
symptom and a cause of the rising as- 
ecendant of the Greeks. By the con- 


Robert, emperor 
of Constanti- 
nople, 

AD 122] 1238 
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struction of a fleet, he obtained the 
command of the Hellespont, reduced 
the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, at- 
tacked the Venetians of Candia, and 
intercepted the rare and parsimonious 
succours of the West. Once, and once 
only, the Latin emperor sent an army 
against Vataces ; and in the defeat of 
that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were 
left on the field of battle. But the 
success of a foreign enemy was less 
painful to the pusillanimous Robert 
than the insolence of his Latin subjects, 
who confounded the weakness of the 
emperor and of the empire. His per- 
sonal misfortunes will prove the an- 
archy of the government and the fero- 
ciousness of the times. The amorous 
youth had neglected his Greek bride, 
the daughter of Vataccs, to introduce 
into the palace a beautiful maid, of a 
private, though noble, family of Artois ; 
and her mother had been tempted by 
the lustre of the purple to forfeit her 
engayements with a gentleman of Bur- 
gundy. Huis love was converted into 
rage ; he assembled Ins fricnds, forced 
the palace gates, threw the mother 
into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the 
nose and lips of the wife or concubine 
of the emperor. Instead of punishing 
the offender, the barons avowed and 
applauded the savage deed,' which, as 
a prince and as a man, it was im- 
possible that Robert should forgive. 
He escaped from the guilty city to im- 
plore the justice or compassion of the 
pope : the emperor was coolly exhorted 
to return to his station; before he 
could obey, he sunk under the weight 
of yrief, shame, and impotent resent- 
ment.? 

It was only in the age of chivalry, 
that valour could ascend gajawin st and 
from a private station to J:hn of Brienne, 
the thrones of Jerusalem "hrm oon 
and Constantinople. The AD 1228 1237. 
titular kingdom of Jerusalem had de- 


1 Marinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 
l. ii. p 4, c 18, p. 73) 18 delighted with this 
bloody deed, and has transcribed it in his margin 
as a bonum exemplum. Yet he acknowledges 
the damsel for the lawful wife of Robert. 

2 See the reign of Robert, in Ducange (list. 
de C P. 1. 1fi. ¢ 1-12). 
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volved to Mary, the daughter of Isa- 
bella and Conrad of Montferrat, and 


the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Amaury. She was given to John of 


Brienne, of a noble family in Cham- 


pagne, by the public voice, and the 
judgment of Philip Augustus, who 
worthy 
champion of the Holy Land.* In the 
fifth crusade, he led an hundred thou- 
sand Latins to the conquest of Egypt : 
by him the siege of Damietta was 
achieved; and the subsequent failure 


named him as the most 


was justly ascribed to the pride and 
avarice of the legate. After the marriage 
of his daughter with Frederick the 
Second,? he was provoked by the em- 
peror’s ingratitude to accept the com- 
mand of the army of the Church; and 
though advanced in life, and despoiled 
of royalty, the sword and spirit of John 
of Brienne were still ready for the 
service of Christendom. In the seven 
years of his brother’s reign, Baldwin of 
Courtenay had not emerged from a 
state of childhood, and the barons of 
Romania felt the strong necessity of 
placing the sceptre in the hands of a 
man and a hero, The veteran king of 
Jerusalem might have disdained the 
name and office of Regent; they agreed 
to invest him for his life with the title 
and prerogatives of empcror, on the 
sole condition, that Baldwin should 
marry his second daughter, and suc- 
ceed at a mature age to the throne of 
Constantinople. The expectation, both 
of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled 
by the renown, the choice, and the 
presence of John of Brienne ; and they 
admired his martial aspect, his green 
and vigorous age of more than fourscore 
years, and his size and stature, which 
surpassed the common measure of man- 
kind.3 But avarice, and the love of 


1 Rex igitur Francie, deliberatione habita, 
respondit nuntiis, se daturum hominem Syrisz 
partibus aptum ; in armis probum (preuz), in 
bellis securum, in agendis providum, Johannem 
comitem Brennensem. Sanut. Secret. Fide- 
lium, 1. ili. p. xi. c. 4. p. 205. Matthew Paris, 
p. 159. 

4 Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 
380-885) discusses the marriage of Frederic II. 
with the daughter of John of Brienne, and the 
double union of the crowns of Naples and 
Jerusalem. 

3 Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at 
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ease, appear to have chilled the ardour 
of enterprise:* his troops were dis- 
banded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he was 
awakened by the dangerous alliance of 
Vataces emperor of Nice, and of Azan 
king of Bulgaria. They besieged Con- 
stantinople by sea and land, with an 
army of one hundred thousand men, 
and a fleet of three hundred ships of 
war; while the entire force of the 
Latin emperor was reduced to one 
hundred and sixty knights, and a 
small addition of sergeants and archers. 
I tremble to relate, that instead of 
defending the city, the hero made a 
sally at the head of his cavalry; and 
that of forty-eight squadrons of the 
enemy, no more than three escaped 
from the edge of his invincible sword. 
Fired by his example, the infantry and 
the citizens boarded the vessels that 
anchored close to the walls; and 
twenty-five were dragged in triumph 
into the harbour ot Constantinople. 
At the summons of the emperor, the 
vassals and allies armed in her defence ; 
broke through every obstacle that op- 
posed their passage; and, in the suc- 
ceeding year, obtained a second victory 
over the same enemies. By the rude 
poets of the age, John of Brienne 1s 
compared to Hector, Roland, and 
Judas Maccabeus:? but their credit, 


that time a boy, and educated at Constanti- 
nople In 1233, when he was eleven years old, 
his father bioke the Latin chain, left a splendid 
fortune, and escaped to the Greek court of Nice, 
where his son was raised to the highest honour». 

1 Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tournay (A.D. 
1274-1282), has composed a poem, or rather a 
string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, on 
the Latin emperors of Constantinople, which 
Ducange has published at the end of Ville- 
hardouin ; see p. 224, for the prowess of John 
of Brienne. 


N’Aie, Ector, Roll’ ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d’armes en estors 
Com fist li Rois Jehans cel jors 
Et il defors et il dedans 

La paru sa force et. ses sens 

Et li hardiment qu'il avoit. 


* John de Brienne, elected emperor 1229, 
wasted two years in preparations, and did not 
arrive at Constantinople till 1231. Two years 
more glided away in inglorious inaction: he 
then made some ineffective warlike expedi- 
tions. Constantinople was not besieged till 
1234.—M 
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and his glory, receives tome abatement 
from the silence of the Greeks. The 
empire was #ooh deprived of the last 
of her champions ; and the dying mon- 
arch was ambitious to enter para- 
dise in the habit of a Franciscan 
friar." 
In the double victory of John of 
Baldwintt Brienne, I cannot dis- 
A.D 1237-1261. cover the name or ex- 
ploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had 
attained the age of mulitary service, 
and who succeeded to the imperial 
dignity on the decease of his adoptive 
father.2, The royal youth was em- 
ployed on a commission more suitable 
to his temper, he was sent to visit the 
Western courts, of the pope more 
especially, and of the king of France ; 
to excite their pity by the view of his 
innocence and distress; and to obtain 
some supplies of men and money for 
the relief of the sinking empire. He 
thrice repeated these mendicant visits, 
in which he seemed to prolong his stay, 
and postpone his return; of the five- 
and-twenty years of his reign, a greater 
number were spent abroad than at 
home; and in no place did the emperor 
deem himself less free and secure than 
in his native country and his capital. 
On some public occasions, his vanity 
might be soothed by the title of 
Augustus, and by the honours of the 
purple ; and at the general council of 
Lyons, when Frederic the Second was 
excommunicated and deposed, his 
Oriental colleague was enthroned on 
the right hand of the pope. But how 
often was the exile, the vagrant, the 
Imperial beggar, humbled with scorn, 
insulted with pity, and degraded in 
his own eyes and those of the nations ! 
In his first visit to England, he was 
stopped at Dover by a severe repri- 
mand, that he should presume, without 
leave, to enter an independent king- 
dom. After some delay, Baldwin, 
however, was permitted to pursue his 
journey, was entertained with cold 
civility, and thankfully departed with 


1See the reign of John de Brienne, in 
Dueange, Hist de C.P. 1. iii. ¢, 18-26, 

2 See the reign of Baldwin II til) his expul- 
sion from Constantinople, in Ducange, Hist 
“de C.P 1, iv.c 1-34, the endl. v c, 1-33, 
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& present of seven hundred marks.? 
From the avarice of Rome, he could 
only obtain the proclamation of a 
crusade, and a treasure of indulgences ; 
a coin, whose currency was depreciated 
by too frequent and indiscriminate 
abuse. His birth and misfortunes re- 
commended him to the generosity of 
his cousin Louis the Ninth; but the 
martial zeal of the saint was diverted 
from Constantinople to Egypt and 
Palestine ; and the public and private 
poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for 
a moment, by the alienation of the 
marquisate of Namur and the lordship 
of Courtenay, the last remains of his 
inheritance.? By such shameful or 
ruinous expedients, he once more re- 
turned to Romania, with an army of 
thirty thousand soldiers, whose 
numbers were doubled in the appre 
hension of the Greeks. His first 
despatches to France and England 
announced his victories and his hopes : 
he had reduced the country round the 
capital to the distance of three days’ 
journey ; and if he succeeded agaist 
an important, though nameless, city 
(most probably Chiorli), the frontier 
would be safe and the passage acces- 
sible. But these expectations (if 
Baldwin was sincere) quickly vanished 
like a dream : the troops and treasurea 
of France melted away in his unskilful 
hands; and the throne of the Latix 
emperor was protected by a dishonour- 
able alliance with the Turks and 
Comans. To secure the former, he 
consented to bestow his niece on the 
unbelieving sultan of Cogni; to please 
the latter, he comphed with their 
Pagan rites; a dog was sacrificed be- 
tween the two armies; and the con- 


1 Matthew Paris relates the two visits of 
Baldwin IT. to the English court, p 396, 637, 
his return to Greece armaté manfi, p 407, his 
letters of lus nomen formidabile, &c p 481 (a 
passage which had escaped Ducange), his ex- 
pulsion, p. 850 

2Louis IX disapproved and stopped the 
alienation of Courtenay (Ducange, I. 1v ¢ 23) 
It is now annexed to the 103al demesne but 
granted for a term (engagé) to the family of 
Boulainvilhers Courtenay, in the election of 
Nemours in the Isle de France, 1» a town of 
900 inhabitants, with the 1emains of a castle 
(Mélanges tirés d'une grande Libhiutheque, tom. 
xlv p. 74-77). 
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tracting parties tasted each other’s 
blood, as a pledge of their fidelity.* 
In the palace, or prison, of Constanti- 
nople the successor of Augustus de- 
molished the vacant houses for 
winter-fuel, and stripped the lead 
from the churches for the daily ex- 
pense of his family. Some usurious 
loans were dealt with a scanty hand by 
the merchants of Italy; and Philip, 
his son and heir, was pawned at 
Venice as the security for a debt.? 
Thirst, hunger, and nakedness, are 
positive evils, but wealth is relative ; 
and a prince, who would be rich in a 
private station, may be exposed by the 
increase of his wants to all the anxiety 
and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress, the em- 
fhe holy crown peror and empire were 

ofthorns. till possessed of an ideal 
treasure, which drew its fantastic value 
from the superstition of the Christian 
world. The merit of the true cross 
was somewhat impaired by its frequent 
division ; and a long captivity among 
the infidels night shed some suspicion 
on the fragments that were produced 
in the East and West. But another 
relic of the Passion was preserved in 
the Imperial chapel of Constantinople ; 
and the crown of thorns which had 
been placed on the head of Christ was 
equally precious and authentic. It had 
formerly been the practice of the 
Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a 
security, the mummiczs of their parents; 
and both their honour and religion 
were bound for the redemption of the 
pledge. In the same manner, and in 
the absence of the emperor, the barons 
of Romania borrowed the sum of thir- 
teen thousand one hundred and thirty- 
four pieces of gold on the credit of 


1 Joinville, p. 104, edit. du Louvre. A 
Coman prince, who died without baptism, was 
buried at the gates of Constantinople with a 
live retinue of slaves and horses. 

2 Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crucis, 1. ii. p iv. c. 
18, p. 73. 

3 Under the words Perparus Perpera Hyper- 
verum, Ducange is short and vague: Monetaz 
genus, From a corrupt passage of Guntherus 
(Hist. C P. c. 8, p. 10), C guess that the Perpera 
was the mummus aureus, the fourth part of a 
mark of silvey, or about ten shillings sterling 
in value. In lead it would be too contempt- 
ible. 
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the holy crown: they failed in the 
performance of their contract: and a 
rich Venetian, Nicholas Querini, un- 
dertook to satisfy their impatient 
creditors, on condition that the relic 
should be lodged at Venice, to become 
his absolute property, if it were not re- 
deemed within a short and definite 
term. The barons apprised their 
sovereign of the hard treaty and im- 
pending loss; and as the empire could 
not afford a ransom of seven thousand 
pounds sterling, Baldwin was anxious 
to snatch the prize from the Venetians, 
and to vest it with more honour and 
emolument in the hands of the most 
Christian king.' Yet the negotiation 
was attended with some delicacy. In 
the purchase of relics, the saint would 
have started at the guilt of simony ; but 
if the mode of expression were changed, 
he might lawfully repay the debt, ac- 
cept the gift, and acknowledge the ob- 
ligation. His ambassadors, two Dom- 
inicans, were despatched to Venice to 
redeem and receive the holy crown, 
which had escaped the dangers of the 
sea and the galleys of Vataces. On 
opening a wooden box, they recognised 
the seals of the doge and barons, which 
were applied on a shrine of silver; and 
within this shrine the monument of 
the Passion was enclosed in a golden 
vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded 
to justice and power: the Emperor 
Frederic granted a free and honourable 
passage ; the court of France advanced 
as far as Troyes in Champagne, to 
meet with devotion this inestimable 
relic: it was borne in triumph through 
Paris by the king himself, barefoot, 
and in his shirt; and a free gift of ten 
thousand marks of silver reconciled 
Baldwin to his loss. The success of 
this transaction tempted the Latin em- 
peror to offer with the same generosity 
the remaining furniture of his chapel ;? 


1 For the translation of the holy crown, &c 
from Constantinople to Pars see Ducange 
(Hist. de C.P. Lav c¢ 11-14. 24, 35), and Fleury 
(Hist. Ecclés. tom. xvii. p 201-204). 

2 Mélanges tirés d’une grande Bibliothéque, 
tom. xlifi. p. 201-205. The Lutrin of Boileau 
exhibits the inside, the soul and manners of 
the Sainte Chapelle; and many facts relative 
to the institution are collected and explained 
by his commentators, Brosset and de St. 
Mare. 
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a large and authentic portion of the 
true cross; the baby-linen of the Son 
of God, the ‘lance, the sponge, and the 
chain, of his Passion; the rod of 
Moses, and part of the skull of St. 
John the Baptist. For the reception 
of these spiritual treasures, twenty 
thousand marks were expended by St. 
Louis on a stately foundation, the holy 
chapel of Paris, on which the muse of 
Boileau has bestowed a comic immor- 
tality. The truth of such remote and 
ancientrelics, which cannot be proved by 
any human testimony, must be admitted 
by those who believe in the miracles 
which they have performed. About 
the middle of the last age, an inveter- 
ate ulcer was touched and cured by an 
holy prickle of the holy crown: the 
prodigy is attested by the most pious 
and enlightened Christians of France nor 
will the fact be easily disproved, except 
by those who are armed with a general 
antidote against religious credulity.? 
The Latin of Constantinople 3 were 
Progress of the °7 all sides encompassed 
Greeks, and pressed: then svle 
A.D. 1287-1261 hone, the last delay of 
their ruin, was in the division of their 
Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of 
this hope they were deprived by the 
superior arms and policy of Vataces 
emperor of Nice. From the Propontis 
to the rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia 
was peaceful and prosperous under his 


1 It was performed A.D. 1656, March 24th, on 
the niece of Pascal , and that superior genius, 
with Arnauld, Nicole, &c , were on the spot, 
to believe and attest a miracle which con- 
founded the Jesuits, and saved Port Royal 
(CEuvres de Racine, tom. v1 p 176-187, 1n his 
eloquent History of Port Royal). 

2 Voltaire (Siécle de Louis XIV. c. 37. 
@uvres, tom. ix p, 178, 179), strives to invali- 
date the fact: but Hume (Essays, vol ii. p 
483, 484), with more skill and success, seizes 
the battery, and turns the cannon against his 
enemies. 

3 The gradual losses of the Latins may be 
traced in the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
the compilation of Ducange* but of the Greek 
conquests he has dropped many circumstances, 
which may be recovered from the larger history 
of George Acropolita, and the three first books 
of Nicephorus Gregoras, two writers of the By- 
zantine series, who have had the good fortune 
to meet with learned editors, Leo Allatius at 
Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of In- 
acriptions of Paris. 
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reign ; and the events of every cam- 
prign extended his influence in Europe. 
The strong cities of the hills of Mace- 
donia and Thrace were rescued from 
the Bulgarians ; and their kingdom 
was circumscribed by its present and 
proper limits, along the southern banks 
of the Danube. The sole emperor of 
the Romans could no longer brook that 
a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince 
of the West, should presume to dispute 
or share the honours of the purple ; and 
the humble Demetrius changed the 
colour of his buskins, and accepted 
with gratitude the appellation of de- 
spot. His own subjects were exas- 
perated by his baseness and incapacity : 
they implored the protection of their 
supreme lord. After some resistance, 
the kingdom of Thessalonica was united 
to the empire of Nice; and Vatacegs 
reigned without a competitor from the 
Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf, 
The princes of Europe revered his merit. 
and power ; and had he subscribed an 
orthodox creed, it should scem that 
the pope would have abandoned with- 
out reluctance the Latin throne of Con- 
stantinople. But the death of Vataces, 
the short and busy reign of Theodore 
his son, and the helpless infancy of his 
grandson John, suspended the restora- 
tion of the Greeks. In the next chap- 
ter, I shall explain their domestic re- 
volutions ; in this place, it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that the young prince 
was oppressed by the ambition of his 
guardian and colleague Michael Paleo- 
logus, who displayed the virtues and 
vices that belong to the founder of a 
new dynasty. The Em- Michael Palzolot 
peror Baldwin had flat- capes 
tered himself, that he AD 1259 
might recover some provinces or cities. 
by an impotent negotiation. His ambas- 
sadors were dismissed from Nice with 
mockery and contempt. At every place 
which they named, Paleologus alleged 
some special reason, which rendered 1t 
dear and valuable in his eyes: in the 
one he was born; in another he had 
been first promoted to military com- 
mand ; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures 
of the chase. ‘‘ And what then do you 
propose to give us?” said the aston- 
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ished deputies. ‘‘ Nothing,” replied 
the Greek, ‘‘not a foot of land. If 
your master be desirous of peace, let 
him pay me, as an annual tribute, 
the sum which he receives from the 
trade and customs of Constantinople. 
On these terms, I may allow him to 
reign, If he refuses, it is war. I 
am not ignorant of the art of war, 
and I trust the event to God and my 
sword.”* An expedition against the 
despot of Epirus was the first prelude 
of his arms. If a victory was followed 
by a defeat; if the race of the Comneni 
or Angeli survived*in those mountains 
his efforts and his reign; the captivity 
of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, de- 
prived the Latins of the most active 
and powerful vassal of their expiring 
monarchy. The republics of Venice 
and Genoa disputed, in the first of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea 
and the commerce of the East. Pride 
and interest attached the Venetians to 
the defence of Constantinople ;_ their 
rivals were tempted to promote the 
designs of her enemies, and the alliance 
of the Genoese with the schismatic 
conqueror provoked the indignation of 
the Latin church.? 

Intent on his great object, the Em- 
Constantinople PETOT Michael visited in 
recovered by the person and strengthened 

Greeks the troops and fortifica- 

AD 2261 tions of Thrace. The re- 
mains of the Latins were driven from 
their last possessions; he assaulted 
without success the suburb of Galata, 
and corresponded with a_perfidious 
baron, who proved unwilling, or un- 
able, to open the gates of the metro. 
pols. The next spring, his favourite 
general, Alexius Strategopulus, whom 
he had decorated with the title of 
Cesar, passed the Hellespont with 
eight hundred horse and some infan- 


1George Acropolita, c. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. 
Paris. 

2 The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, 
disguise the alliance and succour of the Geno- 
ese ; but the fact is proved by the testimony of 
J. Villani (Chron. 1. vi. ¢. 71, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 
203), and William de Nangis (Annales de St. 
Louis. p. 248, in the Louvre Joinville), two im- 
partial foreigners ; and Urban IV. threatened 
to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 
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try* ona secret expedition. His in- 
structions enjoined him to approach, 
to listen, to watch, but not to risk any 
doubtful or dangerous enterprise against 
the city. The adjacent territory be- 
tween the Propontis and the Black Sea 
was cultivated by an hardy race of 
peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, 
uncertain in their allegiance, but in- 
clined by language, religion, and present 
advantage, to the party of the Greeks. 
They were styled the volunteers ;* and 
by their free service the army of Alex- 
ius, with the regulars of Thrace and 
the Coman auxiliaries,? was augmented 
to the number of five-and-twenty thou- 
sand men. By the ardour of the 
volunteers, and by his own ambition, 
the Cesar was stimulated to disobey 
the precise orders of his master, in the 
just confidence that success would plead 
his pardon and reward. The weakness 
of Constantinople, and the distress and 
terror of the Latins, were familiar to 
the observation of the volunteers ; and 
they represented the present moment 
as the most propitious to surprise and 
conquest. A rash youth, the new 
governor of the Venetian colony, had 
suled away with thirty galleys, and 
the best of the French knights, on a 
wild expedition to Daphnusia, a town 
on the Black Sea, at the distance of 
forty leagues;* and the remaining 
Latins were without strength or sus- 
picion. They were informed that 
Alexius had passed the Hellespont ; 
but their apprehensions were lulled by 


1 Some precautions must be used in recon- 
ciling the discordant numbers , the 800 soldiers 
of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandugino (apud 
Ducange, 1 v c 24), the Greeks and Scythians 
of Acropolita and the numerous army of 
Michael, in the Epistles of Pope Urban IV. 
(i. 128) 

2 @ranuerdpios. They are described and 
named by Pachymer (1. i: c 14) 

3 It is needless to seek these Comans in the 
deserts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. A 
part of the horde had submitted to John 
Vataces, and was probably settled as a nursery 
of soldiers on some waste lands of Thrace (Can- 
tacuzen, l. i. c 2) 

* According tc several authorities, particu- 
larly Abulfaradj. Chron. Arab. p. 336, this was 
a stratagem on the part of the Greeks to weaken 
the garrison of Constantinople. The Greek 
commander offered to surrender the town on 
the appearance of the Venetians.—M. 
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the smallness of his original numbers, 
and their imp-gdence had not watched 
the subsequent increase of his army. 
If he left his main body to second and 
support his operations, he might ad- 
vance unperceived in the night with a 
chosen detachment. While some ap- 
pled scaling-ladders to the lowest part 
of the walls, they were secure of an old 
Greek, who would introduce their com- 
panionsthrougha subterraneous passage 
into his house ; they could soon on the 
inside break an entrance through the 
golden gate, which had been long ob- 
structed, and the conqueror would be 
in the heart of the city before the 
Latins were conscious of their danger. 
After some debate, the Cesar resigned 
himself to the faith of the volunteers ; 
they were trusty, bold, and successful, 
and in describing the plan, I have al- 
ready related the execution and suc- 
eess* But no sooner had Alexius 
passed the threshold of the golden gate, 
than he trembled at his own rashness ; 
he paused, he deliberated, tilt the 
desperate volunteers urged him for- 
ward by the assurance that in retreat 
lay the greatest and most inevitable 
danger. Whilst the Cesar kept his 
regulars in firm array, the Comans dis- 
persed themselves on all sides; an alarm 
‘was sounded, and the threats of fire and 
pulage compelled the citizens to a de- 
cisive resolution. ‘The Greeks of Con- 
stantinople remembered their native 
sovereigns ; the Genoese merchants 
their recent alliance and Venctian foes ; 
every quarter was in arms; and the air 
resounded with a general acclamation 
of *‘Long life and victory to Michael 
and John, the august emperors of the 
Romans!” Their rival, Baldwin, was 
awakened by the sound ; but the most 
pressing danger could not prompt him 
to draw his sword in the defence of a 
city which he deserted, perhaps, with 
more pleasure than regret ; he fled from 
the palace to the sea shore, where he 
descried the welcome sails of the fleet 


1 The loss of Constantinople is briefly told 
by the Latins; the conquest is described with 
more satisfaction by the Greeks ; by Acropohta 
{c 85), Pachymer (l. fi. c. 26, 27), Nicephorus 
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returning from the vain and fruitless 
attempt on Daphnusia. Constantinople 
was irrecoverably lost; but the Latin 
emperor and the principal families em- 
barked on board the Venetian galleys, 
and steered for the isle of Eubcea, and 
afterwards for Italy, where the royal 
fugitive was entertained by the pope 
and Sicilian king with a mixture of 
contempt and pity. From the loss of 
Constantinople to his death, he con- 
sumed thirteen years soliciting the 
Catholic powers to join in his restora. 
tion ; the lesson had been famuliar to 
his youth: nor was his last exile more 
indigent or shameful than his three 
former pilgrimages to the courts of 
Europe. His son Philip was the heir 
of an ideal empire; and the pretensions 
of hes daughter Catherine were trans- 
ported by her marriage to Charles of 
Valois, the brother of Philip the Fair, 
king of France. The house of Cour- 
tenay was represented in the female 
line by successive alliances, till the title 
of Emperor of Constantinople, too bulky 
and sonorous for a private name, 
modestly expired in silence and ob- 
livion.? 

After this narrative of the expedi- 
tions of the Latins to g,.eca1conse- 
Palestine and Constanti- quences of the 
nople, I cannot dismiss  °T#@4e8 
the subject without revolving the 
general consequences on the countries 
that were the scene, and on the nations 
that were the actors, of these memor- 
able crusades.?, As soon as the arms 
of the Franks were withdrawn, the 
impression, though not the memory, 
was erased in the Mohammedan realms 
of Egypt and Syria. The faithful dis- 
ciples of the prophet were never 


1 See the three last books (1 v -viii.), and the 
genealogical tables of Ducange In the year 
1382, the titular emperor of Constantinople was 
James de Baux, Duke of Andria in the king- 
dom of Naples, the son of Margaret, daughter 
of Catherine de Valois, daughter of Catherine, 
daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II (Du- 
cange, 1. vili c 87,38) It is uncertain whether 
he left any posterity. 

2 Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the 
crusades, speaks of the kingdoms of the 
Franks and those of the Negroes, as equally 
unknown (Prolegom ad Geograph) Had he 
not disdained the Jatin language, how easily 


Gregoras (1 iv c.1 2). See Ducange, His‘. de | might the Syrian prince have found books and 


Cc. P. Lv, c¢. 19-27. 


interpreters ! 
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tempted by a profane desire to study 
the laws or language of the idolaters ; 
nor did the simplicity of their primitive 
manners receive the slightest alteration 
from their intercourse in peace and war 
with the unknown strangers of the 
West. The Greeks, who thought them- 
selves proud, but who were only vain, 
showed a disposition somewhat less 
inflexible. In the efforts for the re- 
covery of their empire, they emulated 
the valour, discipline, and tactics, of 
their antagonists. The modern litera- 
ture cf the West they might justly 
despise ; but its free spirit would in- 
struct them in the rights of man; and 
some Institutions of public and private 
life were adopted from the French. 
The correspondence of Constantinople 
and Italy diffused the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue; and several of the 
fathers and classics were at length 
honoured with a Greck version.‘ But 
the national and religious prejudices 
of the Orientals were inflamed by per- 
secution ; and the reign of the Latins 
confirmed the separation of the two 
churches. ‘ 

If we compare, at the era of the 
crusades, the Latins of Europe with 
the Greeks and Arabians, their respec- 
tive degrees of knowledge, industry, 
and art, our rude ancestors must be 
content with the third rank in the scale 
of nations. Their successive improve- 
ment and present superiority may be 
ascribed to a peculiar energy of charac- 
ter, to an active and imitative spirit, 
unknown to their more polished rivals, 
who at that time were in a stationary 
or retrograde state. With such a dis- 
position, the Latins should have derived 
the most early and essential benefits 
from a series of events which open to 
their eyes the prospect of the world, 
and introduced them to a long and 
frequent intercourse with the more 
cultivated regions of the East. The 


1A short and superficial account of these 
versions from Latin into Greek is given by 
Huet (de Interpretatione et de claris Interpre- 
tibya, p. 181-185). Maximus Planudes, a monk 
of Conatantinople (A.p. 1327-1358), has trans- 
Jated Cesar’s Commentaries, the Somnium 
Scipionis, the Metamorphoses and Heroides 
of Ovid, &c. (Fabric. Bib. Greec. tom. x. p. 
$33), 
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first and most obvious progress was in. 
trade and manufactures, in the arts 
which are strongly prompted by the 
thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, 
and the gratification of the sense or 
vanity. Among the crowd of unthink- 
ing fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim 
might sometimes observe the superior 
refinements of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople: the first importer of wind-mills ‘ 
was the benefactor of nations; and if 
such blessings are enjoyed without 
any grateful remembrance, history has 
condescended to notice the more ap- 
parent luxuries of silk and sugar, which 
were transported into Italy from Greece 
and Egypt. But the intellectual wants 
of the Latins were more slowly felt 
and supplied; the ardour of studious 
curiosity was awakened in Europe by 
different causes and more recent events; 
and, in the age of the crusades, they 
viewed with careless indifference the 
literature of the Greeks and Arabians. 
Some rudiments of mathematical and 
medicinal knowledge might be im- 
parted in practice and in figures ; 
necessity might produce some inter- 
preters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers ; but the com- 
merce of the Orientals had not diffused 
the study and knowleage of their 
languages in the schools of Europe.? 
If a similar principle of religion re- 
pulsed the idiom of the Koran, 1t 
should have excited their patience and 
curiosity to understand the original 
text of the Gospel; and the same 
grammar would have unfolded the 
sense of Plato and the beauties of 
Homer. Yet in a reign of sixty years, 
the Latins of Constantinople disdained 
the speech and learning of their sub- 
jects ; and the manuscripts were the 
only treasures which the natives might 
enjoy withoutrapine or envy. Aristotle 
was indeed the oracle of the Western 


1 Windmills, first invented in the dry country 
of Asia Minor, were used in Normandy as 
early as the year 1105 (Vie privée des Francois, 
tom. i. p. 42, 43. Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. 
iv. p. 474). 

2 See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Bio- 
graphia Britannica, vol. i. p. 418, Kippis’s 
edition). If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, under- 
stood some Greek, they were prodigies, and 
owed nothing to the commerce of the East. 
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universities, but it was a barbarous 
Aristotle ; and. instead of ascending to 
the fountain” head, his Latin votaries 
humbly accepted a corrupt and remote 
version from the Jews and Moors of 
Andalusia. The principle of the crus- 
ades was a savage fanaticism ; and the 
most important effects were analogous 
to the cause. Each pilgrim was am- 
bitious to return with his sacred spoils, 
the relics of Greece and Palestine ;* 
and each relic was preceded and 
followed by a train of muracles and 
visions. The belief of the Catholics 
was corrupted by new legends, their 
practice by new superstitions ; and the 
establishment of the inquisition, the 
mendicant orders of monks and friars, 
the last abuse of indulgences, and the 
final progress of idolatry, flowed from 
the baleful fountain of the holy war. 
The active spirit of the Latins preyed 
on the vitals of their reason and re- 
ligion; and if the ninth and tenth 
centuries were the timeg of darkness, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth were the 
age of absurdity and fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in 
the cultivation of a fertile land, the 
northern conquerors of the Roman 
Empire insensibly mingled with the 
provincials, and rekindled the embers 
of the arts of antiquity. Their scttle- 
ments about the age of Charlemagne 
had acquired some degree of order and 
stability, when they were overwhelmed 
by new swarms of invaders, the Nor- 
mans, Saracens,? and Hungarians, who 
replunged the western countries of 
Europe into their former state of 
anarchy and barbarism. About the 
eleventh century, the second tempest 
had subsided by the expulsion or con- 
version of the enemies of Christendom : 
the tide of civilisation, which had so 
long ebbed, began to flow with a steady 
and accelerated course; and a fairer 


1 Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz 
(Ocuvres de Fontenelle, tom. v. p 458), a master 
of the history of the middle ages. I shall only 
instance the pedigree of the Carmelites, and 
the flight of the house of Loretto, which were 
both derived from Palestine. 

2 If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, 
it is only relative to their wars, or rather in- 
roads, in Italy and France, where their sole 
purpose was to plunder and destroy. 
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prospect was opened to the hopes and 
efforts of the rising generations. Great 
was the increase, and rapid the pro- 
gress, during the two hundred years of 
the crusades; and some philosophers 
have applauded the propitious influence 
of these holy wars, which appear to 
me to have checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe.t The 
lives and labours of milhons, which 
were buried in the Kast, would have 
been more profitably employed in the 
improvement of their native country ; 
the accumulated stock of industry and 
wealth would have overflowed in navi- 
gation and trade ; and the Latins would 
have been enriched and enlightened by 
a pure and friendly correspondence 
with the climates of the East. In one 
respect I can indeed perceive the acci- 
dental operation of the crusades, not 
so much in producing a benefit as in 
removing an evil, The larger portion 
of the inhabitants of Europe was 
chained to the soil, without freedom, 
or property, or knowledge; and the 
two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, 
whose numbers were comparatively 
small, alone deserved the name of 
citizens and men. This oppressive 
system was supported by the arts of 
the clergy and the swords of the burons. 
The authority of the priests operated 
in the darker ages asa salutary anti- 
dote : they prevented the total extinc- 
tion of letters, mitigated the fierceness 
of the times, sheltered the poor and 
defenceless, and preserved or revived 
the peace and order of civil society. 
But the independence, rapine, and dis- 
cord, of the feudal lords were unmixed 
with any semblance of good ; and every 
hope of industry and unprovement was 
crushed by the iron weight of the 
martialaristocracy. Among the causes 
that undermined that Gothic edifice, a 
conspicuous place must be allowed to 
thecrusades, Theestates of the barons 
were dissipated, and their race was 
often extinguished, in these costly and 


1 On this interesting subject, the prorress of 
society in Europe, a strong ray of philosophical 
light has broke from Scotland in our own 
times ; and it 18 with private, as well as public 
regard, that I repeat the names of Hume, 
Robertson, and Adam Smith. 
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perilous expeditions. Their poverty 
extorted from their pride those charters 
of freedom which unlocked the fetters 
of the slave, secured the farm of the 
peasant and the shop of the artificer, 
and gradually restored a substance and 
a soul to the most numerous and useful 
part of the community. The con- 
flagration which destroyed the tall and 
barren trees of the forest gave air and 
scope to the vegetation of the smaller 
and nutritive plants of the soil.* 


Digression on the Family of Courtenay. 


The purple of three emperors, who 
have reigned at Constantinople, will 
authorise or excuse a digression on the 
origin and singular fortunes of the 
house of CouRTENAY,’ in the three 
principal branches: I. Of Edessa; II. 
Of France; and, III. Of England; of 
which the last only has survived the 
revolutions of eight hundred years. 

I, Before the introduction of trade, 
Origin of the which scatters riches, 
family of Courte- and of knowledge, which 

A.D.1020. dispels prejudice, the 
prerogative of birth is most strongly 
felt and most humbly acknowledged. 
In every age, the laws and manners of 
the Germans have discriminated the 
ranks of society : the dukes and counts, 
who shared the empire of Charlemagne, 
converted their office to an inheritance ; 
and to his children, each feudal lord be- 
queathed his honour andhis sword. The 
proudest families are content to lose, in 
the darkness of the middle ages, the 
tree of their pedigree, which, however 
deep and lofty, must ultimately rise 
from a plebeian root; and their his- 


I have applied, but not confined myself to, 
A Genealogical History of the noble and dilus- 
trious Family of Courtenay, by Hera Cleaveland, 
Tutor to Sur William Courtenay, and Rector of 
Honiton; Exon 1785 %n folio. The first part is 
‘extracted from William of Tyre; the second 
from Bouchet’s French history ; and the third 
from various memorials, public, provincial, 
and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire 
The rector of Honiton has more gratitude than 
industry, and more industry than criticism. 


* On the consequences of the crusades, com- 
pare the valuable Essay of Heeren, that of M. 
Choiseul d’Aillecourt, and a chapter of Mr. 
Forster's ‘‘Mahommedanism Unveiled.” I 
may admire this gentleman's learning and in- 
dustry without pledging myself to his wild 
theory of prophetic interpretation.—M. 
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torians must descend ten venturies be- 
low the Christian era, before they can 
ascertain any lineal succession by the 
evidence of surnames, of arms, and. of 
authentic records. With the first says 
of light,‘ we discern the nobility and 
opulence of Atho, a French knight : his 
nobility, in the rank and title of a 
nameless father ; his opulence, in the 
foundation of the castle of Courtenay 
in the district of Gatinois, about fifty- 
six miles to the south of Paris. From 
the reign of Robert, the son of Hugh 
Capet, the barons of Courtenay are con- 
spicuous among the immediate vassals 
of the crown ; and Joscelin, the grand- 
son of Atho anda noble dame, is en- 
rolled among the heroes of the first 
crusade. A domestic alliance (their 
mothers were sisters) attached him to 
the standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the 
second count of Edessa: + wn. counts of 
a princely fief, which he , Edessa, 
was worthy to receive, “> 0lls2 
and able to maintain, announces the 
number of his martial followers ; and 
after the departure of his cousin, 
Joscelin himself was invested with the 
county of Edessa on both sides of the 
Euphrates. By the economy in peace, 
his territories were replenished with 
Latin Syrian subjects; his magazines 
with corn, wine, and oil; his castles 
with gold and silver, with arms and 
horses. In a holy warfare of thirty 
years, he was alternately a conqueror 
and a captive: but he died like a 
soldier, in an horse-litter at the head 
of his troops; and his last glance be- 
held the flight of the Turkish invaders 
who had presumed on his age and in- 
firmities. THis son and successor, of 
the same name, was less deficient in 
valour than in vigilance ; but he some- 
times forgot that dominion is acquired 
and maintained by the same arts. He 
challenged the hostility of the Turks, 
without securing the friendship of the 
prince of Antioch; and, amidst the 
peaceful luxury of Turbessel, in Syria,? 


1 The primitive record of the family, is a 
passage of the continuator of Aimoin, a monk 
of Fleury, who wrote in the twelfth century 
See his Chron cle, in the Historians of France 
(tom. xi. p. 276). 

2 Turbessel, or, as it is now styled, Tel- 
besher, is fixed by D’Anville four-and-twenty 
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Joscelin neglected the defence of the 
Christign frontier beyond the Euph- 
rates, In his absence, Zenghi, the first 
of the Atabeks, besieged and stormed 
his*capital, Edessa, which was feebly 
defended by a timorous and disloyal 
crowd of Orientals: the Franks were 
oppressed in a bold attempt for its re- 
covery, and Courtenay ended his days 
in the prison of Aleppo. He still left 
a fair and ample patrimony. But the 
victorious Turks oppressed on all sides 
the weakness of a widow and orphan; 
and, for the equivalent of an annual 
pension, they resigned to the Greek 
emperor the charge of defending, and 
the shame of losing, the last relics of 
the Latin conquest. The countess- 
dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusalem 
with her two children: the daughter, 
Agnes, became the wife and mother ot 
a king; the son, Joscelin the Third, 
accepted the office of sencschal, the 
lirst of the kingdom, and held his new 
estates in Palestine by the service of 
fifty knights. His name appears with 
honour in all the transactions of peace 
and war; but he finally vanishes in the 
fall of Jerusalem; and the name of 
Courtenay, in this branch of Hdessa, 
was lost by the marriage of his two 
daughters with a French and a German 
baron.’ 

II. While Joscelin reigned beyond 
IL The Courte. the Euphrates, his elder 
nays of France. brother Milo, the son of 

Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, 
near the Seine, to possess the castle of 
their fathers, which was at length in- 
herited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the 
youngest of his three sons. Examples 
of genius or virtue must be rare in the 
annals of the oldest families; and in a 
remote age, their pride will embrace a 
deed of rapine and violence; such, 
however, as could not be perpetrated 
without some superiority of courage, 
or, at least, of power. A descendant 
of Reginald of Courtenay may blush 


miles from the great passage over the 
Euphrates at Zeugma. 


1 His possessions are distinguished in the 
Assises of Jerusalem (c. 826), among the feudal 
tenures of the kingdom, which must therefore 
have been collected between the years 1153 and 
1187. His pedigree may be found in the 
Lignages d’Outremer, c. 16 
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for the public robber, who stripped 
and imprisoned several merchants, after 
they had satisfied the king’s duties, 
at Sens and Orleans. He will glory in 
the offence, since the bold offender 
could not be compelled to obedience 
and restitution, till the regent and the 
count of Champagne prepared to march 
against him at the head of an army.' 
Reginald bestowed his estates on his 
eldest daughter, and his aesitantetes 
daughter on the seventh with the royal 
son of king Louis the {amily 
: ‘ D 1160 

Fat; and their marriage 
was crowned with a numerous offspring. 
We might expect that a private should 
have merged in a royal name; and that 
the descendants of Peter of France and 
Klizabeth of Courtenay would have 
enjoyed the title and honours of princes 
of the blood. But this legitimate claim 
was long neglected and finally denied ; 
and the causes of their disgrace will 
represent the story of this second 
branch. I. Of all the families now 
extant, the most ancient, doubtless, 
and the most illustrious, is the house 
of France, which has occupied the 
same throne above eight hundred years, 
and descends, in a clear and lineal 
series of males, from the muddle of the 
ninth century.? In the age of the 

4 The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald 
de Courtenay, are preposterously arranged in 
the Epistles of the abbot and regent Suger 
(cxiv. cxvi.), the best memorials of the age 
(Duchesne, Scriptores Hist franc. tom. iv. p 
530). 

tk the beginning of the eleventh century, 
after naming the father and grandfather of 
Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to 
add, cujus genus valde in-ante reperitur ob- 
scurum Yet we are assured that the great 
grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the 
Strong, count of Anjou (A.D. 863-873), a noble 
Frank of Neustria, Neustricus.. generosre 
stirpis, who was slain in the defence of his 
country against the Normans, dum patriz fines 
tuebatur. Beyond Robert, all is conjecture or 
fable. It is a probable conjecture, that the 
third race descended from the second by Childe- 
brand, the brother of Charles Martel It is an 
absurd fable, that the second was allied to the 
first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman 
senator and the ancestor of St Arnoul, with 
Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I ‘he Saxon 
origin of the house of France 1s an ancient but 
incredible opinion. Seea judicious memoir of 
M de Foncemagne (Mémoires de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom xx p 548-579) He had 
promised to declare his own opinion ina second 
memoir, which has never appeared 
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crusades, it was already revered both 
in the East and West. But from 
Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter, 
no more than five reigns or generations 
had elapsed; and so precarious was 
their title, that the eldest sons, as a 
necessary precaution, were previously 
crowned during the lifetime of their 
fathers. The peers of France have 
long maintained their precedency be- 
fore the younger branches of the royal 
line, nor had the princes of the blood, 
in the twelfth century, acquired that 
hereditary lustre which is now diffused 
over the most remote candidates for 
the succession. 2. The barons of 
‘Courtenay must have stood high in 
their own estimation, and 1n that of 
the world, since they could impose on 
the son of a king the obligation of 
adopting for himself and all his de- 
scendants the name and arms of their 
daughter and his wife. In the marriage 
of an heiress with her inferior or her 
equal, such exchange was often required 
and allowed: but as they continued to 
diverge from the regal stem, the sons 
of Louis the Fat were insensibly con- 
founded with their maternal ancestors; 
and the new Courtenays might deserve 
to forfeit the honours of their birth, 
‘which a motive of interest had tempted 
them to renounce. 3. The shame was 
far more permanent than the reward, 
and a momentary blaze was followed 
by a long darkness. The eldest son of 
these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had 
married, as I have already mentioned, 
the sister of the counts of Flanders, 
the two first emperors of Constanti- 
nople: he rashly accepted the invita- 
tion of the barons of Romania ; his two 
sons, Robert and Baldwin, successively 
held and lost the remains of the Latin 
empire in the East, and the grand- 
daughter of Baldwin tho Second again 
mingled her blood with the blood of 
France and of Valois. To support the 
expenses of a troubled and transitory 
reign, their patrimonial estates were 
mortgaged or sold; and the last em- 
perors of Constantinople depended on 
the annual charity of Rome and 
Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated 
their wealth in romantic adventures, 
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and the castle of Courtenay was pro- 
faned by a plebeian owner, the younger 
branches of that adopted narhe were 
propagated and multiplied. But their 
splendour was clouded by poverty and 
time: after the decease of Robert, 
great butler of France, they descended 
from princes to barons; the next 
generations were confounded with the 
simple gentry; the descendants of 
Hugh Capet could no longer be visible 
in the rural lords of Tanlay and of 
Champignelles. Themore adventurous 
embraced without dishonour the pro- 
fession of a soldier: the least active 
and opulent might sink, like their 
cousins of the branch of Dreux, into 
the condition of peasants. Their royal 
descent, in a dark period of four hun- 
dred years, became each day more 
obsolete and ambiguous; and their 
pedigree, instead of being enrolled in 
the annals of the kingdom. must be 
painfully searched by the minute 
diligence of hearlds and genealogists. 
It was not till the end of the sixteenth 
century, on the accession of a family 
almost as remote as their own, that the 
princely spirit of the Courtenays again 
revived; and the question of the 
nobility, provoked them to assert the 
royalty, of their blood. They appealed 
to the justice and compassion of Henry 
the Fourth; obtained a favourable 
opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy 
apd Germany, and modestly compared 
themselves to the descendants of king 
David, whose prerogatives were not 
impaired by the lapse of ages or the 
trade of a carpenter.' But every ear 
was deaf, and every circumstance was 
adverse, to their lawful claims. The 


1 Of the various petitions, apologies, &. 
published by the princes of Courtenay, I have 
seen the three following, allin octavo: 1. De 
Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay : addita 
sunt Responsa celeberrimorum Europes Juris- 
consultorum ; Paris, 1607. 2 Representation 
du Procedé tenft a Vinstance faicte devant le 
Roi, par Messieurs de Courtenay, pour la con- 
servation de l'Honneur et Dignité de leur 
Maison, branche de la royalle Maison de 
France ; & Paris, 1613. 8. Representation du 
subject quia porté Messieurs de Salles et de 
Fraville, de la Maison de Courtenay, & se retirer 
hors du Royaume, 1614. It was an homicide, 
for which the Courtenays expected to be 


pardoned, or tried, as princes of the blood. 
3 
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Bourbon kings were justified by the 
neglect of the Valois ; the princes of 
the blood, moré recent and lofty, cis- 
-lained the alliance of this humble 
kindred: the parliament, without deny. 
ing their proofs, eluded a dangerous 
precedent by an arbitrary distinction, 
cand established St, Louis as the first 
father of the royal line.* A repetition 
of complaints and protests was re- 
peatedly disregarded ; and the hope- 
less pursuit was terminated in the 
present century by the death of the 
last male of the family.2, Their pain- 
ful and anxious situation was alleviated 
by the pride of conscious virtue : they 
sternly rejected the temptations of 
fortune and favour; and a dying 
Courtenay would have sacrificed his 
son, 1f the youth could have renounced, 
for any temporal interest, the right 
and title of a legitimate prince of the 
blood of France.3 
III. According to the old register of 
Il, The Courte. Ford Abbey, the Courte- 
nays of England. nays of Devonshire are 
descended from Prince Florus, the se- 
cond son of Peter, and the grandson of 
Louis the Fat.4 This fuble of the 


1 The sense of the parliaments is thus ex- 
pressed by Thuanus. Principis nomen nusquam 
in Galha tributum, nisi iis qui per mares e 
regibus nostris originem repetunt; qui nunc 
tantum a Ludovico nono beats memoriz 
numerantur, nam Cortina. et Drocenses, ao 
Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, hodie inter 
eos minime recensentur. A. distinction of 
expediency rather than justice The sanctity 
of Louis 1X could not invest him with any 
special prerogative, and all the descendants of 
Hugh Capet must be included in his ontginal 
compact with the French nation 

2 The last male of the Courtenays was Charles 
Roger, who died in the year 1730, without leav- 
ing any sons. The last female was Helene de 
Courtenay, who married Louis de Beaufre- 
mont. Her title of Princesse du Sang Royal 
de France was suppressed (February 7th, 1737) 
by an arrét of the parliament of Paris 


3 The singular anecdote to which I allude is 
related in the Recueil des Pieces interessantes 
et peu connues (Maestricht, 1786, in 4 vols 
12mo ); and the unknown editor quotes his 
author, who had received it from Helene de 
Courtenay, Marquise de Beaufremont. 

4 Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i 
p. 786. Yet this fable must have been mvented 
before the reign of Edward III. The profuse 
devotion of the three first generations to Ford 
Abbey, was followed by oppression on one side 
and ingratitude on the other, and in the sixth 
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grateful or venal monks was too re- 
spectfully entertained by our anti- 
quaries, Cambden ' and Dugdale’: but 
it is so clearly repugnant to truth and 
time, that the rational pride of the 
family now refuses to accept this imagi- 
nary founder. Their most faithful 
historians believe, that after giving his 
daughter to the king’s son, Reginald of 
Courtenay abandoned his possessions 
in France, and obtamed from the Eng- 
lish monarch a second wife and a new 
inheritance. It is certain, at least, 
that Henry the Second distinguished 
in his camps and councils, a Reginald, 
of the name and arms, and, as it may 
be fairly presumed, of the genuine race, 
of the Courtenays ot France. The 
right of wardship enabled a feudal lord 
to reward his vassal with the marriage 
and estate of a noble heiress ; and Re- 
ginald of Courtenay acquired a fair 
establishment in Devonshire, where his 
posterity has been seated above six 
hundred years.3 From a Norman ba- 
ron, Baldwin de Brioniis, who had been 
invested by the Conqueror, Hawise, 
the wife of Reginald, derived the 
honour of Okehampton, which was held 
by the service of ninety-three knights ; 
and a female might claim the manly 
offices of hereditary viscount or sheriff, 
and ot captain of the royal castle of 
Exeter. Theirson Robert married the 
sister of the earl of Devon : at the end 
of acentury, on the failure of the family 
of Rivers,+ his great-grandson, Hugh 
the Second, succeeded to a title which 


generation, the monks ceased to register the 
biths, actions, and deaths of their patrons. 

{In his Britannia, 1n the list of the earls of 
Devonshire Huis expression, e regio sanguine 
ortos credunt, betrays, however, some doubt or 
suspicion 

2 In his Baronage, P i. p 634, he refers to 
his own Monasticon. Should he not have cor- 
rected the register of Ford Abbey, and annili- 
lated the phantom Florus, by the unquestion- 
able evidence of the French historians? 

3 Besides the third and most valuable book 
of Cleaveland’s History, I have consulted Dug- 
dale, the father of our genealogical science (Ba- 
ronage, P. i. p 634-643) 

4 This great family, de Ripuariis, de Redvers, 
de Rivers, ended, in Edward the Fifth's time, 
in Isabella de Fortibus, a famous and potent 
dowager, who long survived her brother and 
husband (Dugdale, Baronage, P.1 p. 254- 
257). 
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nity ; and twelve earls of Devonshire, 
The earls of De Of the name of Courte- 
vonshire. yay, have flourished in a 
period of two hundred and twenty 
years. They were ranked among the 
chief of the barons of the realm; nor 
was it till after a strenuous dispute, 
that they yielded to the fief of Arun- 
del, the first place in the parliament of 
England: their alliances were con- 
tracted with the noblest families, the 
Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, 
Bohuns, and even the Plantagenets 
themselves ; and in a contest with John 
of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop of 
London, and afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, might be accused of pro- 
fane confidence in the strength and 
number of his kindred. In peace, the 
earls of Devon resided in their nume- 
rous castles and manors of the west: 
their ample revenue was appropriated 
to devotion and hospitality ; and the 
epitaph of Edward, surnamed, from his 
misfortune, the blind, from his virtues, 
the good, earl, inculcates with much 
ingenuity a moral sentence, which may 
however be abused by thoughtless 
generosity, After a grateful comme- 
moration of the fifty-five years of union 
and happiness, which he enjoyed with 
Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks from the tomb :— 


What we gave we have; 
What we spent, we had ; 
What we left we lost. 


But their /osses, in this sense, were far 
superior to their gifts and expenses ; 
and their heirs, not less than the poor, 
were the objects of their paternal care. 
The sums which they paid for livery 
and seisin, attest the greatness of their 
possessions ; and several estates have 
remained in their family since the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
In war, the Courtenays of England 
fulfilled the duties, and deserved the 
honours, of chivalry. They were often 
intrusted to levy and command the 
militia of Devonshire and Cornwall ; 


1 Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned 
to a Rivers, earl of Devon: but the English 
denotes the fifteenth, rather than the thirteenth 
century. 
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they often attended their supreme 
lord to the borders of Scotland; and 
in foreign service, for a stipulated 
price, they sometimes maintained 
fourscore men-at-arms and as many 
archers. By sea and land they fought 
under the standard of the Edwards 
and Henrys: their names are con- 
spicuous in battles, in tournaments, 
and in the original list of the Order of 
the Garter ; three brothers shared the 
Spanish victory of the Black Prince ; 
and in the lapse of six generations, the 
English Courtenays had learned to 
despise the nation and country from 
which they derived their origin. In 
the quarrel of the two roses, the earls 
of Devon adhered to the house of 
Lancaster, and three brothers succes- 
sively died, either in the field or on 
the scaffold. Their honours and 
estates were restored by Henry the 
Seventh: a daughter of Edward the 
Fourth was not disgraced by the 
nuptials of a Courtenay ; their son, who 
was created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed 
the favour of his cousin Henry the 
Kighth; and in the camp of Cloth of 
Gold, he broke a lance against the 
French monarch. But the favour of 


Henry was the prelude of disgrace; | 


his disgrace was the signal of dédth ;, 
and of the victims of the jealous 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one of 
the most noble and guiltless. His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, 
and died an exile at Padua; and the 
secret love of Queen Mary, whom he 
slighted, perhaps for the Princess 
Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour 
on the story of this beautiful youth. 
The relics of his patrimony were con- 
veyed into strange families by the 
marriages of his four aunts; and his 
personal honours, as if they had been 
legally extinct, were revived by the 
patents of succeeding princes. But 
there still survived a lineal descendant 
of Hugh the first earl of Devon, a 
younger branch of the Courtenays, 
who have been seated at Powderham 
Castle above four hundred years, from 
the reign of Edward the Third to the 
present hour. Their estates have been 
increased by the grant and improve- 


; ment of lands in Ireland, and they 
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have been recently restored to the 
honours of , the Yet the 
Courtenays #ti! retain the plaintive 
motto, which asserts the innocence, 
and deplores the fall, of their ancient 
honse.* While they sigh for past 
greatness, they are doubtless sensible 
of present blessings : in the long series 
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of the Courtenay annali"the ‘anit 
splendid era is likewise the most un- 
fortunate ; nor can an opulent peer of 
Britain be inclined ‘to envy the 
emperors of Constantinople, who 
wandered over Europe to solicit alms 
for the support of their dignity and the 
defence of their capital. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


THE GREEK EMPERORS OF NICE AND CONSTANTINOPLE-—-ELEVATION AND REIGN OF 
MICHAEL PALAZOLOGUS— HIS FALSE UNION WITH THE POPE AND THE LATIN 
CHURCH-—HOSTILE DESIGNS OF CHARLES OF ANJOU-—-REVOLT OF SICILY—WAR 
OF THE CATALANS IN ASIA AND GREECE—-REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT STATE 


OF ATHENS. 


THE loss of Constantinople restored a 
momentary vigour to the Greeks. 
From their palaces, the princes and 
nobles were driven into the field ; and 
Restoration of the fragments of the 
the Greek em- falling monarchy were 
pits. grasped by the hands of 

the most vigorous or the most skilful 
candidates. In the long and barren 
pages of the Byzantine annals,? it 
wé@uld not be an easy task to equal the 
o characters of Theodore Lascaris 
Theodore Las: 204 John Ducas Vataces, 3 

. Caria, who replanted and upheld 
AD. 12041222. the Roman standard at 
Nice in Bithynia. The difference of 


1 Ubi lapsus! Quid fect? a motto which 
was probably adopted by the Powderham 
branch, after the loss of the earldom of 
Devonshire, &c. The primitive arms of the 
Courtenays were, Or, three torteauz, Gules, 
which seem to denote their affinity with God- 
frey of Bouillon, and the ancient counts of 
Boulogne. 

2¥For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, 
more especially of John Vataces and his son, 
their minister, George Acropolita, is the only 
genuine contemporary ; but George Pachymer 
returned to Constantinople with the Greeks at 
the age of nineteen (Hanckius, de Script. 
Byzant. c. 88, 34, p. 564-578. Fabric. Bibliot. 
Greece. tom. vi. p. 448-460). Yet the history 
of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of the four- 
teenth century, is a valuable narrative from the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins. 

8 Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ff. oc. 1.) distin- 
guishes between the s&sie pe of Lascaris, and 
the sverdésua of Vataces. The two portraits 
are in a very good style. 

VOL, Il. 


their virtues was happily suited to the 
diversity of their situation. In his 
firat efforts the fugitive Lascaris com- 
manded only three cities and two 
thousand soldiers: his reign was the 
season of generous and active despair : 
in every military operation he staked 
his life and crown ; and his enemies, of 
the Hellespont and the Meander, were 
surprised by his celerity and subdued 
by his boldness. A victorious reign of 
eighteen years expanded the princi- 
pality of Nice to the magnitude of an 
empire. The throne of his successor 
and son-in-law Vataces 3... pncas 
was founded on ® more  Vataces 
solid basis, a larger scope, 4->- 2222-1255. 
and more plentiful resources; and it 
was the temper, as well as the interest, 
of Vataces to calculate the risk, to 
expect the moment, and to insure the 
success of his ambitious designs. In 
the decline of the Latins, I have briefly 
exposed the progress of the Greek ; 
the prudent and gradual advances of 
a conquerer, who, in a reign of thirty- 
three years, rescued the provinces 
from national and foreign usurpers, 
till he pressed on all sides the Imperial 
city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which 
must fall at the first stroke of the axe. 
But his interior and peaceful admini- 
stration is still more deserving of notice 
and praise. The calamities of the 


1 Pachymer, 1. i. c. 28, 24. Nic. ig 1. fi. 
EB 
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ttmes had wasted the numbers and the 
substance of the Greeks: the motives 
and the means of agriculture were 
extirpated ; and the most fertile lands 
were left without cultivation or in- 
habitants. A portion of this vacant 
property was occupied and improved 
by the command, and for the benefit, 
of the emperor: a powerful hand and 
a vigilant eye supphed and surpassed, 
by a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a private farmer; the 
royal domain became the garden and 
granary of Asia; and without im- 
poverishing the people, the sovereign 
aequired a fund of mnocent and pio- 
ductive wealth. According to the 
nature of the soil, his lands were sown 
with corn or planted with vines ; the 
pastures were filled with horses and 
oxen, with sheep and hogs ; and when 
Vataces presented to the empress a 
crown of diamonds and pearls he in- 
tormed her, with a smile, that this 
precious ornament arose from the sale 
of the eggs of his mnumerable poultry. 
The produce of his domain was applied 
to the maintenance of his palace and 
hospitals, the calls of digmty and 
benevolence : the lesson was stil] more 
useful than the revenue: the plough 
was restored to its ancient security 
and honour: and the nobles were 
taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of 
adorning their splendid beggary by 
the oppression of the people, or (what 
is almost the same) by the favours of 
the court. The superfluous stock of 
corn and cattle was eagerly purchased 
by the Turks, with whom Vataces 
preserved a strict and sincere alliance ; 
but he discouraged the importation of 
foreign manufactures, the costly silks 
of the East, and the curious labours of 
the Italian looms. ‘‘ The demands of 
nature and necessity,” he was accus- 
tomed to say, ‘‘ areindispensable; but 
the influence of fashion may rise and 
sink at the breath of a monarch ;” and 
both his precept and example recom- 
mended simplicity of manners and the 
use of domestic industry. The educa- 


c. 6 The reader of the Byzantines must 
observe how rarely we are indulged with such 
precious details, 
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tion of youth and the revival of learn- 
ing were the most serious objects of 
his care; and, without deciding the 
precedency, he pronounced with truth, 
that a prince and a philosopher * are the 
two most eminent characters of human 
society. His first wife was Irene, the 
daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a woman 
more 1lustrious by her personal merit, 
the milder virtues of her sex, than by 
the blood of the Angeli and Comneni, 
that flowed in her veins, and trans- 
mitted the inheritance of the empire. 
After her death he was contracted to 
Anne, or Constance, a natural daughter 
of the Emperor Frederic* the second ; 
but as the bride had not attained the 
years of puberty, Vataces placed in his 
solitary bed an Italian damsel of her 
train; and his amorous weakness 
bestowed on the concubine the honours, 
though not the title, of lawful empress. 
His frailty was censured as a flagitious 
and damnable sin by the monks; and 
their rude invectives exercised and dis- 
played the patience of the royal lover. 
A philosophic age may excuse a single 
vice, which was redeemed by a crowd 
of virtues; and in the review of his 
faults, and the more intemperate 
passions of Lascaris, the judgment of 
their contemporaries was softened by 
gratitude to the second founders of the 
cempire.? The slaves of the Latins, 
without law or peace, applauded the 
happiness of their brethren who had 
resumed their national freedom ; and 
Vataces employed the laudable policy 
of convincing the Greeks of every 
dominion that it was their interest to 
be enrolled in the number of his 
subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy isvisible 
between John Vataces  mocdore 
and his son Theodore;  Lascaris I 
between the founder who 42 1255-1259 
sustained the weight, and the heir who 


> Move yap drdvrwy dvbpowwy svopeaerirs 
aros PacsAsds xal Girsoopos (Greg. Acropol. 
ce 32}. Theemperor, in a familiar conversation, 
examined and encouraged the studies of his 
future logothete. 

* Compare Acropolita (c. 18, 52), and thetwo 
first books of Nicephorus Gregoras. 


* Sister of Manfred, afterwards king of 
Naples. Nic. Greg. p. 45.—M. 
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enjoyed the splendour, of the Imperial 
crown.? Yet the character of Theo- 
dore was not devoid of energy; he had 
been educated in the school of his 
father, 1n the exercise gf war and hunt- 
ing ; Constantinople was yet spared ; 
but in the three years of a short reign, he 
thrice led his armies into the heart of 
Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by 
a choleric and suspicious temper: the 
first of these may to ascribed to the 
ignorance of control; and the second 
might naturally arise from a dark and 
imperfect view of the corruption of 
mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, 
he consulted on a question of policy 
his principal ministers ; and the Greek 
logothete, George Acropolita, presumed 
to offend him by the declaration of a 
free and honest opimion. The emperor 
half-unsheathed his scimitar; but his 
more deliberate rage reserved Acropol- 
ita for a baser punishment. One of 
the first officers of the empire was 
ordered to dismount, stripped of his 
robes, and extended on the ground iu 
che presence of the prince and army, 
In this posture he was chastised with 
sO many and such heavy blows from 
the clubs of two guards or executioners, 
that when Theodore commanded them 
to cease, the great logothete was 
scarcely able to rise and crawl away to 
his tent After a seclusion of some 
days, he was recalled by a peremptory 
mandate to his seat in council ; and so 
dead were the Greeks to the sense of 
honour and shame, that 1t is from the 
narrative of the sufferer himself that 
we acquire the knowledge of his dis- 
grace.? The cruelty of the emperor 
was exasperated by the pangs of sick- 
ness, the approach of a premature end, 


1 A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the 
father, and Darius the master, of his subjects, 
was applied to Vataces and his son But 
Pachymer (1. i. c. 23), has mistaken the mild 
Darius for the cruel Cambyses, despot or tyrant 
of bis people. By the institution of taxes, 
Darius had incurred the less odious, but more 


contemptible, name of Kérm)os, merchant or 
broker (Herodotus, Ui, 89), 


2 Acropolita (c. 63), seems to admire his own 
firmness in sustaining a beating, and not re- 
turning to council till he was called. He re- 
lates the exploits of Theodore, and his own 
services, fromc. 538, to c. 74, of his history 
See the third book of Nicephorus Gregoras 
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and the suspicion of poison and magic, 
The lives and fortunes, the eyes and 
limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were 
sacrificed to each sally of passion ; and 
before he died, the son of Vataces 
might deserve from the people, or at 
least from the court, the appellation of 
tyrant. A matron of the family of tho 
Paleologi had provoked his anger by 
refusing to bestow her  beauteous 
daughter on the vile plebeian who was 
recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as 
high as the neck, was enclosed in a 
sack with several cats, who were 
pricked with pins to irmtate their fury 
against thew unfortunate fellow cap- 
tive. In his last hours the emperor 
testified a wish to forgive and be for 
given, a just anxiety for tho fato of 
John his son and successor, who, at 
the age of eight years, was condemned 
to the dangers of along minority. His 
last choice intrusted the 

office of guardian to the gare 
sanctity of the patriarch 4D 1259 
Arsenius, and to the courage of George 
Muzalon, the great domestic, who was 
equally distinguished by the royal 
favour and the pubhc hatred Since 
their connection with the Latins, the 
names and privileges of hereditary 
rank had insinuated themselves into 
the Greek monarchy ; and the noble 
families 7 were provoked by the cleva- 
tion of a worthless favourite, to whose 
influence they imputed the errors and 
calamities of the late reign. In the 
first council, after the emperor’s death, 
Muzalon, from a lofty throne, pro- 
nounced a labourcd apology of his 
conduct and intentions: his modesty 
was subdued by an unanimous agssur- 
ance of esteem and fidelity ; and his 
most inveterate enemies were the 
loudest to salute him as the guardian 
and saviour of the Romans, Light 
days were sufficient to prepare the ex- 
ecution of the conspiracy. On the 
ninth, the obsequics of the deceased 


1 Pachymer (1. i. c. 21), names and diserim 
inates fifteen or twenty Greek famulies, 
wal Soros &ANol, os fH payaaroysyas osipa, nal 
puch cuyxsxpernto. Does he mean, by this 
decoration, a figurative, ora real golden chain’ 
Perhaps, both. 
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monarch were solemnised in the cathe- 
dral of Magnesia," an Asiatic city, 
where he expired, on the banks of the 
Hermus, and at the foot of mount 
Sipylus. The holy rites were inter- 
rupted by a sedition of the guards ; 
Muzalon, his brothers, and his adher- 
ents, were massacred at the foot of the 
altar; and the absent patriarch was 
associated with a new colleague, with 
Michael Palwologus, the most illustri- 
ous, in birth and merit, of the Greek 
nobles.? 
Of those who are proud of their an- 
cestors, the far greater 
irgamy Ao ae part must be content with 
Michael local or domestic renown; 
Palmologus. snd few there are who 
dare trust the memorials of their family 
to the public annals of their country. 
As early as the middle of the eleventh 
century, the noble race of the Palzologi? 
stands high and conspicuous in the 
Byzantine history: it was the valiant 
George Paleologus who placed the 
father of the Comneni on the throne ; 
and his kimsmen or descendants con- 
tinue, in each generation, to lead the 
armies and councils of the state. The 
purple was not dishonoured by their 
alliance; and had the law of succession, 
and female succession, been strictly ob- 
served, the wife of Theodore Lascaris 
must have yielded to her elder sister, 
the mother of Michael Palzologus, who 
afterwards raised his family to the 
throne. In his person the splendour of 
birth was dignified by the merit of the 
soldierand statesman. in hisearly youth 
he was promoted to the office of con- 


1 The old geographers, with Cellarius and 
D’Anville, and our travellers, particulaily Po- 
cock and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish 
the two Magnesias of Asia Minor, of the 
Meander and of Sipylus The latter, our pre- 
sent object, is still flourishing for a Turkish 
city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the 
north-east of Smyrna (Tournefort, Voyage du 
Levant, tom. fll. lettre xxii p. 865-870 Chan- 
dier’s Travels into Asia Minor, p. 267) 

2 See Acropolita (c 75, 76, &c.), who lived 
too near the times; Pachymer (1 i. c. 13-25), 
Gregoras (1. fii. c. 8, 4, 5). 

8 The pedigree of Palwologus is explained 
by Ducange (Famil. Byzant. p 280, &c ). the 
events of his private life are related by Pachy- 
mer (1, i. c. 7-42) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8, 1 iti. 2, 
4,1. iv. 1) with visible favour to the father of 
the reigning dynasty. 
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stable or commander of the French Mer- 
cenaries; the private expense of a day 
never exceeded three pieces of gold; but 
his ambition was rapacious and profuse ; 
and his gifts were doubled by the graces 
of his conversation and manners. The 
love of the soldiers and people excited 
the jealousy of the court ; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in 
which he was involved by his own im- 
prudence or that of his friends. I. 
Under the reign of Justice and Vataces, 
a dispute arose™ between two officers, 
one of whom accused the other of 
maintaining the hereditary right of the 
Paleologi. The cause was decided, 
according to the new jurisprudence of 
the Latins, by single combat: the de- 
fendant was overthrown ; but he per- 
sisted in declaring that himself alone 
was guilty ; and that he had uttered 
these rash or treasonable speeches 
without the approbation or knowledge 
of his patron. Yet a cloud of suspicion 
hung over the innocence of the con- 
stable: he was still pursued by the 
whispers of malevolence ; and a subtle 
courtier, the archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, urged him to accept the judgment 
of God in the fiery proof of the ordeal ? 
Three days before the trial, the pa- 
tient’s arm was enclosed in a bag, and 
secured by the royal signet; and it 
was incumbent on him to bear a recl- 
hot ball of iron three times from the 
altar to the rails of the sanctuary 
without artifice and without injury. 
Palzologus eluded the dangerous ex- 
periment with sense and pleasantry. 
*““T am a soldier,” said he, *‘ and will 
boldly enter the lists with my accusers; 
but a layman, a sinner like myself, is , 
not endowed with the gift of muracles. 
Your piety, most holy prelate, may 
deserve the interposition of heaven, 
and from your hands I will receive, the 


Re 8 

2 Acropolita (c 50) relates the circumstances 
of this curious adventure, which seem to have 
escaped the more recent writers. 

2 Pachymer (1 1. ¢. 12), who speaks with 
proper contempt of this barbarous trial, affirms, 
that he had seen in his youth many persons 
who had sustained, without injury, the flery 
ordeal. Asa Greek, he is credulous; but the 
ingenuity of the Greeks might furnish some 
remedies of art or fraud against their own 
superstition, or that of their tyrant. 
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fiery globe, the pledge of my inno- 
cence.” The orchbishop started ; the 
emperor smiled; and the absolution or 
pardon of Michael was approved by 
new rewards and new services. II. In 
the succeeding reign, as he held the 
government of Nice, he was sccretly 
informed, that the mind of the absent 
prince was poisoned with jealousy ; and 
that death, or blindness, would be his 
final reward. Instead of awaiting the 
return and sentence of Theodore, the 
constable, with some followers, escaped 
from the city and the empire; and 
though he was plundered by the Turk- 
mans of the desert, he found an hospi- 
table refuge in the court of the sultan. 
In the ambiguous state of an exile, Mich- 
acl reconciled the dutics of gratitude 
and loyalty: drawing his sword against 
the Tartars ; admonishing the garrisons 
of the Roman limit; and promoting, by 
his influence, the restoration of peace, 
in which his pardon and recall were 
honourably included. III. While he 
guarded the West against the despot 
of Epirus, Michael was again suspected 
and condemned in the palace; and such 
was his loyalty or weakness, that he 
submitted to be led in chains above six 
hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice 
The civility of the messenger alleviated 
his disgrace ; the emperor’s sickness 
dispelled his danger; and the last 
breath of Theodore, which recom- 
mended his infant son, at once ac- 
knowledged the innocence and the 
power of Palsologus. 
But his innocence had been too un- 
Hiselevation to Worthily treated, and his 
the throne. power was too strongly 
felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the 
fair field that was opened to his am- 
bition.' In the council after the death 
of Theodore, he was the first to pro- 
nounce, and the first to violate, the 
oath of allegiance to Muzalon; and so 
, dextérous was his conduct, that he 
reaped the benefit, without incurring 
the guilt, or at least the reproach, of 


1 Without comparing Pachymer to Thucy- 
dides or Tacitus, I will praise his narrative 
(l. i. c. 13-32 1, in. ¢. 1-9), which pursues the 
ascent of Palwologus with eloquence, per- 
spicuity, and tolerable freedom. Acropolita is 
more cautious, and Gregoras more concise. 
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the subsequent massacre. In the 
choice of a regent, he balanced the in- 
terests and passions of the candidates 
turned their envy and hatred from 
himself against cach other, and forced 
every competitor to own that, after 
his own claims, those of Palexologus 
were best entitled to the preference. 
Under the title of great duke, he ac- 
cepted or assumed, during a long 
minority, the active powers of govern- 
ment; the patriarch was a vencrable 
name; and the factious nobles were 
seduced, or oppressed, by the ascen- 
dant of his genius. The fruits of the 
economy of Vataces were deposited in 
a strong castle on the banks of the 
Hermus, in the custody of the faithful 
Varangians : the constable retained his 
command or influence over the foreign 
troops; he employed the guards to 
possess the treasure, and the treasure 
to corrupt the guards ; and whatsoever 
might be the abuse of the public money, 
his character was ahove the suspicion 
of private avarice. By himself, or by 
his emissaries, he strove to persuade 
every rank of subjects, that their own 
prosperity would rise in just propor- 
tion to the establishment of his autho- 
rity. The weight of taxes was sus- 
pended, the perpetual theme of popu- 
lar complaint ; and he prohibited the 
trials by the ordeal and judicial com- 
bat. These barbaric institutions were 
already abohshed or undermined in 
France' and England ;? and the appeal 
to the sword offended the sense of a 
civilised,? and the temper of an un- 


1 The judicial combat was abolished by St. 
Louis in his own territories ; and his example 
and authority were at length prevalent in 
France (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii c 29). 

2 In civil cases Henry II gave an option to 
the defendant : Glanville prefers the proof by 
evidence, and that by judicial combat is repro- 
bated in the Fleta. ‘Yet the trial by battle has 
never been abrogated in the English law, and 
it was ordered by the judges as late as the be- 
ginning of the last century * 

3 Yet an ingenious friend has urged to mein 
mitigation of this practice, 1. That in nations 
emerging from barbarism, it moderates the 
licence of private war and arbitrary revenge 
2. That it is less absurd than the trials by the 
ordeal, or boiling water, or the cross, which it 
has contributed to abolish. 3. That it served 
at least as a test of personal courage: a quality 


* And even demanded 1n the present —M. 
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warlike, people. For the future main- 
tenance of their wives and children, 
the veterans were grateful; the priest 
and the philosopher applauded his 
ardent zeal for the advancement of re- 
ligion and learning; and his vague 
promise of rewarding merit was applied 
hy every candidate to his own hopes. 
Conscious of the influence of the clergy, 
Michael successfully laboured to secure 
the suffrage of that powerful order. 
Their expensive journey from Nice to 
Magnesia, afforded a decent and ample 
pretence: the leading prelates were 
tempted by the hberality of his noc- 
turnal visits; and the incorruptible 
patriarch was flattered by the homage 
uf his new colleague, who lcd his mule 
by the bridle into the town, and re- 
moved to a respectful distance the im- 
portunity of the crowd. Without re- 
nouncing his title by royal descent, 
Palewologus encouraged a free discussion 
into the advantages of elective 
monarchy; and his adherents asked, 
with the insolence of triumph, what 
paticut would trust his health, or what 
merchant would abandon his vessel, to 
the hereditary skill of a physician or a 
pilot? The youth of the emperor, and 
the impending dangers of a minority, 
required the support of a mature and 
experienced guardian ; of an associate 
raised above the envy of his equals, 
and invested with the name and prero- 
yatives of royalty. For the interest of 
the prince and people, without any 
selfish views for himsclf or his family, 
the great duke consented to guard and 
instruct the son of Theodore; but he 
sighed for the happy moment when he 
might restore to his firmer hands the 
administration of his patrimony, and 
enjoy the blessings of a private station. 
He was first invested with the title and 
prerogatives of despot, which bestowed 
the purple ornaments and the second 
place in the Roman monarchy. It was 


so seldom united with a base disposition, that 
the danger of a trial might be some check toa 
malicious prosecutor, and an useful barrier 
against injustice supported by power. The 
gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might 
probably have escaped his unmerited fate, had 
not his demand of the combat against his ac- 
cuser been over-ruled. 
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afterwards agreed that John and 
Michael should be proclaimed as joint 
emperors, and raised on the buckler, 
but that the pre-eminence should be re- 
served' for the birthright of the former. 
A mutual league of amity was pledged 
between the royal partners; and in 
case of a rupture, the subjects were 
bound, by their oath of allegiance, to 
declare themselves against the aggres- 
sor: an ambiguous name, the seed of 
discord and civilwar. Paleologus was 
content ; but on the day of the corona- 
tion, and 1n the cathedral of Nice, his 
zealous adherents most vehemently 
urged the just priority of his age and 
merit. The unseasonable dispute was 
cluded by postponing to a more con- 
venient opportunity the coronation of 
John Lascaris; and he walked with a 
shght diadem in the train yicheel Palwolo 
of his guardian, who gus emperor. 
alone received the Im- &? 160 
perial crown from the hands of the 
patriarch. It was not without extreme 
reluctance that Arsenius abandoned 
the cause of his pupil; but the Varan- 
gians brandished their battle-axes; a 
sign of assent was extorted from the 
trembling youth; and some voices 
were heard, that the life of a child 
should no longer impede the settle- 
ment of the nation. A full harvest of 
honours and employments was distri- 
buted among his friends by the grate- 
ful Paleologus. In his own family he 
created a despot and two sebastocra- 
tors ; Alexius Strategopulus was deco- 
rated with the title of Ceesar ; and that 
veteran commander soon repaid the 
obligation, by restoring Constantinople 
to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his 
reign, while he resided in Becsvecsat 
the palace and gardens of constantinopie. 
Nympheum,'near Smyr- ADP 1262 
na, that the first messenger arrived at 
the dead of night ; and the stupendous 
intelligence was imparted to Michael, 


1 The site of Nymphseum is not clearly de- 
fined in ancient or modern geography. But 
from the last hours of Vataces (Acropolita, «. 
52), it is evident the palace and gardens of his 
favourite residence were in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna. Nympheum might be loosely 
placed in Lydia (Gregoras, 1 vi 6). 
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after he had been gently waked by the 
tender precaution of his sister Eulogia. 
The man was unknown or obscure ; he 
produced no letters from the victorious 
Cresar ; nor could it easily be credited, 
after the defeat of Vataces and the re- 
cent failure of Paleeologus himself, that 
the capital had been surprised by a de- 
tachment of cight hundred soldiers. As 
an hostage, the doubtful author was 
confined, with the assurance of death 
or an ample recompense ; and the court 
was left some hours in the anxiety of 
hope and fear, till the messengers of 
Alexius arrived with the authentic m- 
telligence, and displayed the trophies 
of the conquest, the sword and sceptie,’ 
the buskins and bonnet,? of the usurper 
Baldwim, which he had dropped in his 
precipitate flight, A general assembly 
of the bishops, senators, and nobles, 
was unmediately convened, and never 
perhaps was an event received with 
more heartfelt and universal joy. Ina 
studicd oration, the new sovcieign of 
Constantinople congratulated his own 
and the public fortune ‘There was v 
time,” said he, “a far distant time, 
when the Roman empire extended to 
the Adriatic, the Tigtis, and the con- 
fines of Authiopia After the loss of 
the provinces, our capital itself, in these 
lust and calamitous days, hag been 
wrested from our hands by the _ bar- 
barians of the West. From the lowest 
ebb, the tide of prosperity has again 
returned m our favour ; but our pros- 
perity was that of fugitives and exiles ; 
and when we were asked, which was 
the country of the Romans, we ind1- 
cated with a blush the climate of the 
globe and the quarter, of the heavens 
‘Lhe divine Providence has now restored 
to our arms the city of Constantine, the 
sacred seat of religion and empire ; and 


1 This sceptre, the emblem of justice and 
power, was a long staff, such as was used by 
the heroes in Homer By the latter Greeks it 
was named Dicanice, and the Imperial sceptre 
was distinguished as usual by the red or purple 
colour 

2 Acropolita affirms (c 87) that this bonnet 
was after the French fashion’ but from the 
ruby at the point or summit, Ducange (Hist 
deC P 1 v ¢ 28, 29) believes that 1t was the 
high-crowned hat of the Greeks. Could Acro- 
pohta mistake the dress of his own court? 
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it will depend on our valour and con- 
duct to render this important acquisi- 
tion the pledge and omen of future 
victories.” So eager was the rmpatience 
of the prince and people, petarn of the 
that Michael made his Greek emperor. 
tiinmphal entry mto Con- 4? 2264. 
stantinople only twenty days after the 
expulsion of the Latins. The golden 
gate was thrown open at his approach 3 
the devout conqueror dismounted from 
his horse ; and a miraculous image of 
Mary the Conductress was borne be. 
fore him, that the divine Vuein in 
person might appear to conduct him to 
the temple of her Son, the cathedral of 
St Sophia. But after the first trans- 
port of devotion and pride, he sighed 
at the dreary prospect of solitude and 
ruin. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dit and the gross intem- 
perance of the Franks; whole streets 
had been consumed by fire, or were de- 
cayed by the injuries of time; the 
sacred and profane edifices were stripped 
of their ornaments; and, as if they were 
conscious of their approaching exile, 
the industiy of the Latins had been 
confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction Trade had expired under 
the pressure of anatchy and distress, 
and the numbers of inhabitants had de- 
creased with the opulence of the city. 
It was the first care of the Greck 
monarch to reimstate the nobles in the 
palaces of then fathers ; and the houses 
or the ground which they occupied 
were restored to the families that could 
exhibit a legal mght of inheritance. 
But the far greater part was extinct or 
lost ; the vacant property had devolved 
to the lord; lie repeopled Constantinople 
by a hberal invitation to the provinces; 
and the brave volunteers were seated in 
the capital which had been recovered 
by their arms. The French barons and 
the principal families had retired with 
their emperor; but the patient and 
humble crowd of Latins was attached 
to the country, and indifferent to the 
change of masters. Instead of banish- 
ing the factories of the Pisans, Vene- 
tians, and Genoese, the prudent con- 
queroraccepted their oathsof allegiance, 
encouraged ther industry, confirmed 
their privileges, and allowed them to 
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live under the jurisdiction of their 
proper magistrates. Of these nations, 
the Pisans and Venetians preserved 
their respective quarters in the city ; 
but the services and power of the Gen- 
oese deserved at the same time the 
gratitude and the jealousy of the 
Greeks. Their independent colony was 
first planted at the sea-port town of 
HeracleainThrace. They were speedily 
recalled, and settled in the exclusive 
possession of the suburb of Galata, an 
advantageous post, in which they re- 
vived the commerce and insulted the 
majesty of the Byzantine empire. 

The recovery of Constantmople was 
Palnologus blinds celebrated as the era of a 
and banishesthe N6w empire; the con- 
oe a Aa queror, alone, and by the 

right of the sword, re- 
newed his coronation in the church of 
St. Sophia ; and the name and honours 
of John Lascaris, his pupil and lawful 
sovereign, were insensibly abolished. 
But his claims still lived in the minds 
of the people; and the royal youth 
must speedily attam the ycars of man- 
hood and ambition. By fear or con- 
science, Paleologus was _ restrained 
from dipping his hands in innocent and 
royal blood: but the anxiety of an 
usurper and a parent urged him to 
secure his throne by one of those im- 
perfect crimes so familiar to the 
modern Greeks. The loss of sight m- 
capacitated the young prince for the 
active business of the world: instead 
of the brutal violence of tearing out 
his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed 
by the intense glare of a red-hot basin,’ 
and John Lascaris was removed to a 
distant castle, where he spent many 


1 See Pachymer (1. 2, c. 28-38), Acropolita 
(c. 88), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iv 7), and for 
the treatment of the subject Latins, Ducange 
(1. v. c 80, 31) 

2 This milder invention for extinguishing 
the sight, was tried by the philosopher De- 
mocritus on himself, when he sought to with- 
draw his mind from the visible world : a foolish 
story! The word abacinare, in Latin and 
Italian, has furnished Ducange (Gloss Latin.) 
with an opportunity to review the various 
modes of blinding: the more violent were 
scooping, burning with an iron. or hot vinegar, 
and binding the head with a strong cord till 
the eyes burst from their sockets. Ingenious 
tyrants! 
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years in privacy and oblivion. Such 
cool and deliberate guilt may seem in- 
compatible with remorse; but if 
Michael could trust the mercy of 
Heaven, he was not inaccessible to the 
reproaches and vengeance of mankind, 
which he had provoked by cruelty and 
treason. His cruelty imposed on a 
servile court the duties of applause or 
silence; but the clergy had a right to 
speak in the name of their invisible 
Master; and their holy legions were 
led by a prelate, whose character was 
above the temptations of hope or fear. 
After a short abdication of his dignity, 
Arsenius* had consented to ascend 
the ecclesiastical throne of Constanti- 
nople, and to preside in the restoration | 
of the church. His pious simplicity 
was long deceived by the arts of Pa- 
leologus ; and his patience and submis- 
sion might soothe the usurper, and 
protect the safety, of the young prince. 
On the news of his nhuman treatment, 
the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual 
sword, and superstition, on this occasion, 
was enlisted in the cause of humanity and 
justice. ‘In a synod of bishops, who were 
stimulated by the ex- 
ample of his zeal, the 


Palrologus is 
excommunicated 


by the patriarch 
patriarch pronounced a  Arsenius 
sentence of excommuni- AD 126268 


cation ; though his prudence still re- 
peated the name of Michael in the 
public prayers. The Eastern prelates 
had not adopted the dangerous maxims 
of ancient Rome; nor did they pre- 
sume to enforce their censures, by de- 
posing princes, or absolving nations, 
from their oaths of allegiance. But 
the Christian, who had been separated 
from God and the church, becaine an 
object of horror ; and, in a turbulent 
and fanatic capital, that horror might 
arm the hand of an assassin, or inflame 
a sedition of the people. Palzologus 
felt his danger, confessed his guilt, and 
deprecated his judge ; the act was ir- 
retrievable ; the prize was obtained ; 
and the most rigorous penance, which 


1 See the first retreat and restoration "ee 
Arsenius, in Pachymer (. ii. c. 15, 1 ili. c. 1, 
2), and Nicephorus Gregoraa (1 iii. c. 1, L iv. 
c. 1). Posterity justly accused the 2PiAua 
and peévuia of Arsenius, the virtues of an 
hermit, the vices of a minister (1. xii. c. 2). 
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he solicited, would have raised the 
sinner to the reputation of a saint. 
The unrelenting patriarch refused to 
announce any means of atonement or 
any hopes of mercy ; and condescended 
only to pronounce, that, for so great a 
crime, great indeed must be the satis- 
faction. ‘‘Do you require,” said 
Michael, ‘‘that I should abdicate the 
empire?” And at these words, he 
offered, or seemed to offer, the sword 
of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped the 
pledge of sovereignty; but when he 
perceived that the empcror was unwill- 
ing to purchase absolution at so dear a 
1ate, he indignantly escaped to his cell, 
and left the royal sinner kneeling and 
weeping before the door.’ 
The danger and scandal of this 
Schism of the @XcoOmmunication sub- 
Arsenites, sisted above threo years, 
AD 12661312 +11] the popular clamour 
was assuaged by time and repentance ; 
till the brethren of Arsenius con- 
demned his inflexible spirit, so repug- 
nant.to the unbounded forgiveness of 
the Gospel. The emperor had artfnlly 
insinuated, that, 1f he were still re- 
jected at home, he might seek, in the 
Roman pontiff, a more indulgent 
judge; but 1t was far more casy and 
effectual to find or to place that judge 
at the head of the Byzantine church 
Arsenius was involved in a vague 
rumour of conspiracy and disaffection ;* 
some irregular steps in his ordination 
and government were liable to censure ; 
asynod deposed him from the episcopal 
office ; and he was transported under a 
guard of soldiers to a small island of 
the Propontis. Before his exile, he 
sullenly requested that a strict account 


1 The crime and excommunication of Michae} 
are faiily told by Pachymer (1 11 ¢ 10, 14, 19, 
&c.) and Gregoras (1. iv c 4) Hus confession 
and penance restored their freedom 


* Except the omission of a prayer for the 
emperor, the charges against Arsenius were of 
a different nature he was accused of having 
allowed the sultan of Iconium to bathe in 
wessels signed with the cross, and to have ad- 
mittéa him to the church though unbaptized, 
during the service. It was pleaded, in favour 
of Arsenius, among other proofs of the sultan’s 
Christianity, that he had offered to eat ham. 
Pachymer, I. iv.c 4, p. 265. It was after his 
exile that he was involved in a charge of con- 
spiracy—M. 
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might be taken of the treasures of the 
church ; boasted, that his sole riches, 
three pieces of gold, had been earned 
by transcribing the psalms ; continued 
to assert the freedom of his mind ; and 
denied, with his last breath, the pardon 
which was implored by the royal 
sinner.? After some delay, Gregory, * 
bishop of Adrianople, was translated 
to the Byzantine throne; but his 
authority was found insufficient to 
support the absolution of the em- 
peror and Joseph, a reverend monk, 
was substituted to that important 
function. This edifying scene was 
represented im the presence of the 
senate and people; at the end of 
six years, the humble penitent 
was restored to the communion of the 
faithful; and humanity will rejoice, 
that a milder treatment of the captive 
Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of 
his remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius 
still survived in a powerful faction of 
the monks and clergy, who persevered 
above forty-eight years in an obstinate 
schism. Their scruples were treated 
with tenderness and respect by Michael 
and his son; and the reconciliation of 
the Arscnites was the serious labour of 
the church and state. In the confi- 
dence of fanaticism, they had pro- 
posed to try their cause by a miracle ; 
and when the two papers, that 
contained their own and the adverse 
cause, were cast into a fiery brasier 
they expected that the Catholic 
verity would be respected by the 
flames. Alas! the two papers were 
indiscriminately consumed, and this 
unforeseen accident produced the 
union of a day, and renewed the 
quarrel of an age.” The final treaty 


1 Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius (1 
iv. c 1-16) he was one of the commissaries 
who visited him in the desert island. The last 
testament of the unforgiving patriarch 1s still 
extant (Dupin, to Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, 
tom x.p 95). 

2 Pachymer (1 vil. c. 22) relates this miracul- 
ous trial like a philosopher and treats with 
similar contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to 
hide a revelation in the coffin of some old 
saint (1 vii c. 13) He compensates this in- 
credulity by an image that weeps, another 
that bleeds (1. vii c. 30), and the miraculous 
cures of a deaf and a mute patient (1 xi ¢ 32). 


* Pachymer calls him Germanus —M. 
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displayed the victory of the Arsenites : 
the clergy abstained during forty days 
from all ecclesiastical functions; a 
slight penance was imposed on the 
laity; the body of Arsenius was 
deposited in the sanctuary; and in the 
name of the departed saint, the prince 
and people were released from the sins 
of their fathers.* 

The establishment of his family was 
the motive, or at least 


Reign of Michael 
Palzologus, the pretence, of the 
AD 125983) ap : 
Reignor crime of Palzologus ; 


Andionecusthe and he was impatient to 
Elder, confirm the succession, 

AD 1278-1332 : : 
by sharing with his 
eldest son the honours of the purple. 
Andronicus, afterwards surnamed the 
Elder, was proclaimed and crowned 
empcror of the Romans, 1m the fiftcenth 
year of his age; and, from the first 
era of a prolix and mglorious reign, he 
held that august title nine yeats as the 
colleague, and fifty as the successor, of 
his father. Michael himself, had he 
died in a private station, would have 
been thought more worthy of the 
empire; and the assaults of his temporal 
and spiritual enemies left him few 
moments to labour for his own fame or 
the happiness of his subjects. He 
wrested from the Franks several of the 
noblest islands of the Archipelago, 
Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: lus brother 
Constantine was sent to command in 
Malvasia and Sparta; and the eastern 
side of the Morea, from Argos and 
Napoli to Cape Trenarus, was re- 
possessed by the Greeks. This effusion 
of Christian blood was loudly con- 
demned by the patriarch; and the in- 
solent pnest presumed to interpose his 
fears and scruples between the arms of 
princes. But in the prosccution of 
these western conquests, the countries 
beyond the Hellespont were left naked 
to the Turks; and their depredations 
verified the prophecy of a dying sena- 
tor, that the recovery of Constanti- 
nople would be the ruin of Asia. The 
victories of Michael were achieved by 


1 The story of the Arsenites is spread through 
the thirteen books of Pachymer Their union 
and triumph are reserved for Nicephorus 
Gregoras (1. vii c. 9), who neither loves nor 
esteems these sectaries. 
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his lieutenants; his sword rusted in 
the palace ; and, in the transactions of 
the emperor with the popes and the 
king of Naples, his political arts wer e 
stained with cruelty and fraud.* 

I. The Vatican was the most natural 
refuge of a Latin em- gis onion with 
peror, who had _ been the Latin Church, 
driven from his throne; “4? 2*™- 
and Pope Urban the Fourth appeared 
to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate 
the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A 
crusade, with plenary indulgence, was 
preached by his command against the 
schismatic Greeks: he excommunicated 
their allies and adherents; solicited 
Louis the Ninth in favour of his kins- 
man: and demauded a tenth of the 
ecclesiastical revenucs of France and 
England for the service of the holy 
war.? The subtle Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the West, at- 
tempted to suspend or soothe the 
hostihty of the pope, by supplant em- 
bassies and respectful letters ; but he 
insinuated that the establishment of 
peace must prepare the reconciliation 
and obedience of the Eastern church 
The Roman court could not be deceived 
by so gross an artifice ; and Michael 
was admonished, that the repentance 
of the son should precede the forgive- 
ness of the father; and that faith (an 
ambiguous word) was the only basis of 
friendship and alhance. After a long 
and affected delay, the approach of 
danger, and the importunity of Gregory 
the Tenth, compelled him to enter on 
a& more serious negotiation : he alleged 
the example of the great Vataces ; and 
the Greek clergy, who understood the 
intentions of their prince, were not 
alarmed by the first steps of reconcila- 
tion and respect. But when he pressed 
the conclusion of the treaty, they 
strenuously declared that the Latins, 
though not in name, were heretics in 


1 Of the thirteen books of Pachymer, the 
first six (as the fourth and fifth of Nicephorus 
Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the 
time of whose death he was forty years of age. 
Instead of breaking, like his editor the Pére 
Poussin, his history into two parts, I follow 
Ducange and Cousin, who number the thirteen 
books in One series. 

2 Ducange, Hist. de C.P. 1. v. c. 83, &c. from 
the Epistles of Urban IV. 
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fact, and that they despised those 
strangers as the vilest and most des- 
picable portion of the human race.' It 
was the task of the emperor to per- 
suade, to corrupt, to intimidate, the 
most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the 
vote of each individual, and alternately 
to urge the arguments of Christian 
charity and the public welfare. The 
texts of the fathers and the arms of 
the Franks were balanced in the theo- 
logical and political scale; and with- 
out approving the addition to the 
Nicene creed, the most moderate were 
taught to confess, that the two hostile 
propositions of proceeding from the 
Kather py the Son, and of proceeding 
{rom the Father anp the Son, myht 
be reduced to a safe and Catholic 
sense.” The supremacy of the pop 
was a doctrine more easy to conceive, 
but more painful to acknowledge , yet 
Michael 1epresented to his monks and 
prelates, that they might submit to 
name the Roman bishop as the first of 
the patriarchs; and that their distance 
and disci etion would guard the liberties 
of the Eastern church fiom the ms- 
chievous consequences of the right of 
appeal. He protested that he would 
sacrifice his hte and empire rather than 
yield the smallest point of orthodox 
faith or national independence; and 
this declaration was sealed and ratified 
by a golden bull. The patriarch 
Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to 
resign or resume his throne, according 
to the event of the treaty~ the letters 
of union and obedience were subscribed 
by the emperor, his son Andronicus, 
and thirty-five archbishops and metro- 
politans, with their respective synods ; 
and, the episcopal list was multiplied 
by many dioceses which were annthi- 


1 From their mercantile intercourse with the 
Venetians and Genoese, they branded the 


Latins as x@rndo and Bdévauvcc: (Pachymer, 
l. v. c. 10). ‘*Some are heretics in name; 
others, like the Latins, in fact,” said the learned 
Veccus (1. v c 12), who soon afterwards be- 
came a convert (c 15, 16), and a patriarch 
(c 24) 

* In this class, we may place Pachymer him- 
self, whose copious and candid narrative oc- 
cupies the fifth and sixth books of his history 
Yet the Greek 1s silent on the council of Lyons, 
and seems to believe that the popes always re- 
sided in Rome and Italy (1. v.c 17, 21). 
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lated under the yoke of the infidels, 
An embassy was composed of some 
trusty ministers and prelates: they 
embarked for Italy, with rich orna- 
ments and rare perfumes, for the altar 
of St. Peter; and their secret orders 
authorised and recommended a bound- 
less compliance. They were received 
in the general council of Lyons, by 
Pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head 
of five hundred bishops.t He om- 
braced with tears his long-lost and re- 
pentant children; accepted the oath of 
the ambassadors, who abjured the 
schism mn the name of the two em- 
perors ; adorned the prelates with the 
ring and mitre ; chanted in Greek and 
Latin the Nicene erced with the ad- 
dition of flooque ; and 1¢ejoiced in the 
union of the Hast and West, which had 
been reserved for his reign. To con- 
suminate this pious work, the Dyzan- 
tine deputics were speedily followed 
by the pope’s uuncios; and their in- 
struction discloses the policy of the 
Vatican, which could not be satisticd 
with the vai title of supremacy. 
After viewing the temper of the prince 
and people, they were enjoined to ab- 
solve the schismatic clergy, who should 
subscribe and swear their abjuration 
and obedicnce ; to establish in all the 
churches the use of the perfect creed ; 
to prepare the entrance of a cardinal 
legate, with the full powers and 
dignity of his office; and to instruct 
the emperor in the advantages which 
he might derive from the temporal 
protection of the Roman pontuff.* 

But they found a country without a 
friend, a nation in which gy persecution 
the names of Rome and of the Greeks 
Union were pronounced 4? 1771282 
with abhorience. The patriarch Jos- 
eph was indeed removed: his place 
was filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of 
learring and moderation ; and the em- 
peror was still urged by the same 


1 See the acts of the council of Lyons 1m the 
year 1274, Fleury Hist. Ecclésiastique, tom 
xvill p 181-199. Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclé> tom. 
xX p, 135 

2 This curious instruction, which has been 
drawn with more or less honesty by Wading 
and Leo Allatius from the archives of the 
Vatican, is given in an abstract or version by 
Fleury (tom. xvili p 252-258) 
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motives, to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions. But in his private language, 
Paleologus affected to deplore the 
pride, and to blame the innovations, 
of the Latins; and while he debased 
his character by this double hypocrisy, 
he justified and punished the opposition 
of his subjects. By the joint suffrage 
of the new and ancient Rome, a sen- 
‘tence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against the obstinate schis- 
matics: the censures of the church were 
executed by the sword of Michael; on 
the failure of persuasion, he tried the 
arguments of prison and exile, of 
whipping and mutilation; those touch- 
stones, says an historian, of cowards 
and the brave. Two Grecks still 
reigned in /Etolia, Epirus, and Thes- 
saly, with the appellation of despots : 
they had yielded to the sovereign of 
Constantinople, but they rejected the 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and sup- 
ported their refusal by successful arms. 
Under their protection, the fugitive 
monks and bishops assembled in hos- 
tile synods ; and retorted the name of 
heretic with the galling addition of 
apostate: the prince of Trebizond was 
tempted to assume the forfeit title of 
emperor ;* and even the Latins of 
Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the 
Morea, forgot the merits of the con- 
vert, to jo, with open or clandestine 
aid, the enemies of Paleologus. His 
favourite generals, of his own blood 
and family, successively deserted, or 
betrayed, the sacrilegious trust. Hus 
sister Kulogia, a niece, and two female 
cousins, conspired against him; an- 
other niece, Mary, queen of Bulgaria, 
negotiated his ruin with the sultan of 
Egypt; and, in the public eye, their 
treason was consecrated as the most 
sublime virtue.‘ To the pope’s nuncios, 
who urged the consummation of the 


1 This frank and authentic confession of 
Michael's distress is exhibited in barbarous 
Latin by Ogerius, who signs himself Protono- 
tarius Interpretum, and transcribed by Wad- 
ing from the MSS of the Vatican (a.p. 1278, 
No. 8). His Annals of the Franciscan order, 
the Fratres Minores, in seventeen volumes in 
folio (Rome, 1741), I have now accidently seen 
among the waste paper of a bookseller. 


* According to Fallmerayer he had always 
maintained this title —M. 
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work, Paleologus exposed a naked re- 
cital of all that he had done and 
suffered for their sake. They were 
assured that the guilty sectaries, of 
both sexes and every rank, had been 
deprived of their honours, their for- 
tunes, and their liberty ; a spreading 
list of confiscation and punishment, 
which involved many persons, the 
dearest to the emperor, or the best 
deserving of his favour. They were 
conducted to the prison, to behold four 
princes of the royal blood chained in 
the four corners, and shaking their 
fetters in an agony of grief and rage. 
Two of these captives were afterwards 
released ; the one by submission, the 
other by death; but the obstinacy of 
their two companions was chastised by 
the loss of their eyes; and the Greeks, 
the least adverse to the union, deplore 
that cruel and inauspicious tragedy.? 
Persecutors must expect the hatred of 
those whom they oppress; but they 
commonly find some consolation in the 
testimony of their conscience, the ap- 
plause of their party, and, perhaps, 
the success of their undertaking. But 
the hypocrisy of Michael, which was 
prompted only by political motives, 
must have forced him to hate himself, 
to despise his followers, and to esteem 
and envy the rebel champions by whom 
he was detested and despised. While 
his violence was abhorred at Constan- 
tinople, at Rome his slowness was ar- 
raigned, and his sincerity suspected ; 
till at length Pope Martin the Fourth 
excluded the Greek emperor from the 
pale of a church, into which he was 
striving to reduce aschis- 
matic people. No sooner 
had the tyrant expired, 
than the union was dissolved, and ab- 
jured by unanimous consent, the 
churches were purified ; the penitents 
were reconciled; and his son, An- 
dronicus, after weeping the sins and 
errors of his youth, most piously denied 
his father the burial of a prince and a 
Christian.? 


The union 
dissolved 
AD 1283 


’ See the sixth book of Pachymer, particu- 
larly the chapters 1, 11, 16, 18, 24-27. He1s 
the more credible, as he speaks of this perse- 
cution with less anger than sorrow. 

2 Pachymer, 1. vii. c. 1-11, 17. The speech 
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II. In the distress of the Latins, the 
walls and towers of Con- 
stantinople had fallen to 
decay: they were re- 
stored and fortified by 
the policy of Michael, who deposited a 
plenteous store of corn and salt pro- 
visions, to sustain the siege which he 
might hourly expect from the senti- 
ment of the Western powers. Of 
these, the sovereign of the Two Sicilies 
was the most formidable neighbour ; 
but as long as they were possessed by 
Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the 
Second, his monarchy was the bul- 
wark, rather than the annoyance, of 
the Eastern empire. The usurper, 
though a brave and active prince, was 
sufficiently employed in the defence of 
his throne : his proscription by succes- 
Sive popes had separated Mauinfroy 
from the common cause of the Latins; 
and the forces that might have be- 
sieged Constantinople were detained 
in a crusade against the domestic 
enemy of Rome, The prize of her 
avenger, the crown of the Two Sicilics, 
was won and worn by the brother of 
St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou 
and Provence, who led the chivalry of 
France on this holy expedition.* ‘The 
disaffection of his Christian subjects 
compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony 
of Saracens whom his father had 
planted in Apulia; and this odious 
succour will explain the defiance of 
the Catholic hero, who rejected all 
terms of accommodation. ‘‘ Bear this 
message,” said Charles, to the sultan of 
Nocera, ‘‘that God and the sword are 
umpire between us ; and that he shall 
either send me to paradise, or I will 


Charies of Anjou 
subdues Naples 
and Sicily, 
A.D. 1266, 


of Andronicus the Elder (lib mi c 2) is a 
carious record, which proves, thatif the Greeks 
were the slaves of the emperor, the emperor 
was not less the slave of superstition and the 
clergy 

1 The best accounts, the nearest the time, 
the most full and entertaining, of the con- 
quest of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be 
found in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricor- 
dano Malespina (c 175-198) and Giovann1 Vil- 
lani(1 vii ¢ 1-10, 25-30), which are published by 
Muratori in the eighth and thirteenth volumes 
of the Historians of Italy. In his Annals (tom. 
xi. p 56-72), he has abridged these great events, 
which are likewise described in the Istoria 
Civile of Giannone, tom il. l. xix. tom. ui 1. 
xx. 
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send him to the pit of hell.” The 
armies met; and though I am ignorant 
of Mainfroy’s doom in the other world, 
in this he lost his friends, his kingdom, 
and his life, in the bloody battleof Benc- 
vento. Naples and Sicily were immedi- 
ately peopled with a warlike race of 
French nobles ; and theiraspiring leader 
embraced the future conquest of Africu, 
Greece, and Palestine. The most speci- 
ous reasons might point his first arms 
against the Byzantine empire; and Pa- 
leologus, diffident of his own strength, 
repeatedly appealed from the ambition 
of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, 
who still preserved a just ascendant 
over the mind of his ferocious brother. 
For a while the attention of that bro- 
ther was confined at home by the in- 
vasion of Conradin, the last heir of the 
Imperial house of Swabia : but the hap- 
less boy sunk in the unequal conflict ; 
and his execution on a public scatfold 
taught the rivals of Charles to tremble 
for their heads as well as their domi- 
nions. A second respite was obtained 
by the last crusade of St. Louis to the 
African coast ; and the double motive 
of interest and duty urged the king of 
Naples to assist, with his powers and 
his presence, the holy enterprise. The 
death of St. Louis released him from 
the importunity of a virtuous censor . 
the king of Tunis confessed himself the 
tributary and vassal of the crown of 
Sicily ; and the boldest of the French 
knights were free to €N- mreatens the 
list under his banner Greek empire, 
against the Greek empire. “? 770.4 
A treaty and a marriage united his 
interest with the house of Courtenay ; 
his daughter Beatrice was promised to 
Philip, son and heir of the Emperon 
Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred 
ounces of gold was allowed for his 
maintenance ; and his generous father 
distributed among his allies the king- 
doms and provinces of the Kast, reset- 
ving only Constantinople, and one day’s 
journey round the city, for the Imperial 
domain.t In this perilous moment 
Palzologus was the most eager to sub- 


1 Dueange, Hist deC P 1 v.c 49-56, 1 vi. 
c. 1-13, See Pachymer, l. iv c. 29, 1 v Cc. t 
10, 25, 1. vi. c. 30, 32, 33, and Nicephorus Gre- 


goras, 1. iv. 6,1 v. 1, 6. 
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scribe the creed, and implore the pro- 
tection, of the Roman pontiff, who 
assumed, with propriety and weight, 
the character of an angel of peace, the 
common father of the Christians. By 
his voice, the sword of Charles was 
chained in the scabbard; and the 
Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the 
pope’s ante-chamber, biting his ivory 
sceptre in a transport of fury, and 
. deeply resenting the refusal to enfran- 
chise and consecrate his arms. He 
appears to have respected the disinte- 
rested mediation of Gregory the Tenth; 
but Charles was insensibly disgusted 
by the pride and partiality of Nicholas 
the Third ; and his attachment to his 
kindred, the Ursini family, alienated 
the most strenuous champion from the 
service of the church, The hostile 
league against the Greeks, of Philip 
the Latin Emperor, the king of the Two 
Sicilies, and the republic of Venice, was 
ripened into execution ; and the elec- 
tion of Martin the Fourth, a French 
pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of 
the allies, Philip supplicd his name, 
Martin, a bull of excommunication, the 
Venetians, a squad of forty-galleys ; 
and the formidable powers of Charles 
consisted of forty counts, ten thousand 
men-at-arms, a numerous body of in- 
fantry, and a fleet of more than three 
hundred ships and transports. <A dis- 
tant day was appointed for assembling 
this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi ; and a previous attempt was 
risked with a detachment of three hun- 
dred knights, who invaded Albania, 
and besieged the fortress of Belgrade. 
Their defeat might amuse with a tri- 
umph the vanity of Constantinople ; 
but the more sagacious Michael, de- 
spairing of his arms, depended on the 
effects of a conspiracy ; on the secret 
workings of a rat, who gnawed the 
bowstring ' of the Sicilian tyrant. 
Ainong the proscribed adherents of 
Paleologusinati, the house of Swabia, John 
gatestherevoltof of Procida forfeited a 
Sicily, AD 1280 eal island of that name 
in the bay of Naples. His birth was 
noble, but his education was learned ; 


! The reader of Herodotus will recollect how 
miraculously the Assyrian host of Sennacherib 
was disarmed and destroyed (1. fi. c. 141). 
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and in the poverty of exile, he was re- 
lieved by the practice of physic, which 
he had studied in the school of Salerno. 
Fortune had left him nothing tg lose, 
except life ; and to despise life is the 
first quahfication of a rebel. Procida 
was endowed with the art of negotia- 
tion, to enforce his reasons, and disguise 
his motives ; and in his various trans- 
actions with nations and men, he could 
persuade each party that he laboured 
solely for ther interest. The new 
kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by 
every species of fiscal and military op- 
pression ;* and the lives and fortunes 
of his Italian subjects were sacrificed 
to the greatness of their master and 
the licentiousness of his followers. The 
hatred of Naples was repressed by his 
presence; but the looser government 
of his vicegerents excited the contempt, 
as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians : 
the island was roused to a sense of free- 
dom by the eloquence of Procida; and 
he displayed to every baron his private 
interest in the common cause. In the 
confidence of foreign aid, hesuccessively 
visited the courts of the Greek em- 
peror, and of Peter king of Arragon,” 
who possessed the maritime countries 
of Valentia and Catalonia. To the am- 
bitious Peter a crown was presented, 
which he might justly claim by his 
marriage with the sister * of Mainfroy, 
and by the dymg voice of Conradin, 
who from the scaffold had cast a ring 
to his heir and avenger. FPaleologus 
was easily persnaded to divert his 
cnemy from a foreign war by a rebel- 
lion at home ; and a Greck subsidy of 
twenty-five thousand ounces of gold 
was most profitably apphed to arm a 


1 Accor‘ling to Sabas Malaspina (Hist Sicula, 
1 iu. c. 16, in Muratou, tom. vin p 882), a 
zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who 
had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret 
him as a lamb; and he justifies their discon- 
tent by the oppressions of the French govern- 
ment (l. vi. c. 2,7) See the Sicilian manifesto 
in Nicholas Specialis (1 i. c. 11, »n Muratori, 
tom. x. p 930). 

2 See the character and counsels of Peter, king 
of Arragon, in Maniana (Hist. Hispan, 1 xiv. c 
6, tom. ii p. 133). The reader forgives the 
Jesuit’s defects, in favour always of his style 
and often of his sense. 


* Daughter. See Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. 
i. p. 617.—M. ° 
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Catalan fleet, which sailed under an 
holy banner tn the specious attack of 
the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise 
of a mank or beggar, the indefatigable 
missionary of revolt flew from Constan- 
tinople to Rome, and from Sicily to 
Saragossa: the treaty was sealed with 
the signet of Pope Nicholas himself, 
the enemy of Charles; and his deed of 
gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter 
from the house of Anjou to that of 
Arragon. So widely diffused and so 
freely circulated, the secret was pre- 
served above two years with impene- 
trable discretion ; and each of the con- 
spirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, 
who declared that he would cut off his 
left hand if it were conscious of the in- 
tentions of his mnght. The mine was 
prepared with deep and dangerous 
artifice; but it may be questioned, 
whether the instant explosion of Pa- 
lermo were the effect of accident or de- 
sign. 

On the vigil of Easter, a procession 
of the disarmed citizens 
visited a church without 
the wails, and a noble 
damsel was rudely insulted by a French 
soldier.t The ravisher was instantly 
punished with death ; and if the people 
was at first scattered by a military 
force, their numbers and fury prevailed ; 
the conspirators seized the opportunity ; 
the flame spread over the island; and 
eight thousand French were extermin- 
ated in a promiscuous massacre, which 
has obtained the name of the SiciL1an 
VESPERS.? From every city the banners 
of freedom and the church were dis- 
played: the revolt was inspired by the 
presence or the soul of Procida; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the 
African coast to Palermo, was saluted 


The Sicilian 
Vespers 
AD 1282, 


1 After enumerating the sufferings of his 
country, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the true 
spirit of Italian jealousy, Que omnia et gra- 
viora quidem, ut arbitror, patienti animo Siculi 
tolerassent, nisi (quod primum cunctis domin- 
antibus cavendum est) alienas foominas inva- 
sissent (1. 1. c. 2, p 924), 

? The French were long taught to remember 
this bloody lesson: ‘‘If I am provoked (said 
Henry the Fourth), I will breakfast at Mulan 
and dine at Naples.” ‘ Your majesty (replied 
the Spanish ambassador) may perhaps arrive 
in Sicily for vespers ” 
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as the king and saviour of theisle. By 
the rebellion of a people on whom he 
had so long trampled with impunity, 
Charles was astonished and confounded ; 
and in the first agony of grief and de- 
votion, he was heard to exclaim: ‘*O 
God! if thou hast decreed to humble 
me, grant me at least a gentle and 
gradual descent from the pinnacle of 
greatness!” His fleet and army, which 
already filled the sea-ports of Italy, 
were hastily recalled from the se1vico 
of the Grecian war ; and the situation 
of Messina exposed that town to the 
first storm of his revenge. Feeble in 
themselves, and yet hopeless of foreign 
succour, the citizens would have re- 
pented and submitted on the assurance 
of full pardon and their ancient privi- 
leges, But the pride of the monarch 
was already rekindled ; and the most 
fervent entreaties of the legate could 
extort no more than a promise that he 
would torgive the remainder, after a 
chosen list of eight hundred rebels had 
been yielded to his discretion. The 
despair of the Messincse renewed their 
courage ; Peter of Arragon approached 
to their relief; and his rival was driven 
back by the failure of provision and the 
terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian 
shore. At the same moment, the Cata- 
lan admiral, the famous Roger de Loria, 
swept the channel with an invincible 
squadron; the French  peteator 

fleet, more nuincrous in Charles 

transports than in galleys, was cither 
burnt or destroyed ; and the same blow 
assured the independence of Sicily and 
the safety of the Greck empire. A few 
days before his death, the Emperor 
Michael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy 
whom he hated and esteemed; anid 
perhaps he might be content with the 
popular judgment, that, had they not 
been matched with each other, Con- 
staniinople and Italy must speedily 


' This revolt, with the subsequent victory, 
are related by two national writers, Lartholemy 
i Neocastro (in Muratori, tom xii ) and Nicho- 
las Specialis (in Muratori, tom x )—the onea 
contemporary, the other of the next century 
The patriot Specialis disclaims the name of 
rebellion, and all previous correspondence with 
l’eter of Arragon (nullo communicato consilio), 
who happened to be with a fleet and army on 
the African coast (1 i ¢. 4-9) 
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have obeyed the same master.* From 
this disastrous moment, the life of 
Charles was a series of misfortunes ; 
his capital was insulted, his son was 
made prisoner, and he sunk into the 
grave without recovering the isle of 
Sicily, which, after a war of twenty 
years, was finally severed from the 
throne of Naples, and transferred, as 
an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house of Arragon.? 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of 
The service and Superstition ; but I must 


Piss aa remark, that even in this 
talans t 
Greek empire World, the natural order 


A.D 1803-1307, of events will sometimes 
afford the strong appearances of moral 
retribution. The first Paleologus had 
saved his empire by involving the king- 
doms of the West iu rebellion and 
blood ; and from these scenes of discord 
uprose a generation of iron men, who 
assaulted and endangered the empire of 
his son. In modern times, our debts 
and taxes are the secret poison which 
still corrodes the bosom of peace ; but 
in the weak and disorderly government 
of the middle ages, it was agitated by 
the present evil of the disbanded armies. 
Too idle to work, too proud to beg, the 
mercenaries were accustomed to a life 
of rapine; they could rob with more 
dignity and effect under a banner and 
a chief; and the sovereign, to whom 
their service was useless and their 
presence importunate, endeavoured to 
discharge the torrent on some neigh- 
bouring countries. After the peace of 
Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, 
Catalans, &c., who had fought, by sea 
and land, under the standard of Anjou 
or Arragon, were blended into one 
nation by the resemblance of their 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras (1. v. c. 6) admires the 
wisdom of Providence in this equal balance of 
states and princes. Forthe honour of Palmo- 
logus, I had rather this balance had been ob- 
served by an Italian writer 

2 See the Chronicle of Villani, the eleventh 
volume of the Annalij d'Italia of Muratori, and 
the twentieth and twenty-first books of the 
Istoria Civile of Giannone. 

3 In this motley multitude, the Catalans and 
Spaniards, the bravest of the soldiery, were 
styled, by themselves and the Greeks, Amoga- 
wares, Moncada derives their origin from the 
Goths, and Pachymer (1. xi. ¢. 22) from the 
Arabs; and in spite of national and religious 
pride, I am afraid the latter is in the right. 
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manners and interest. They heard 
that the Greek provinces of Asia were 
invaded by the Turks; they resolved 
to share the harvest of pay and plunder, 
and Frederic, King of Sicily, most 
liberally contributed the means of their 
departure. In a warfare of twenty 
years, a ship, or a camp, was become 
their country ; arms were their sole 
profession and property ; valour was 
the only virtue which they knew ; their 
women had imbibed the fearless temper 
of their lovers and husbands; it was 
reported that, with a stroke of their 
broad-sword, the Catalans could cleave 
a horseman and an horse; and the re- 
port itself was a powerful weapon. 
Roger de Flor* was the most popular 
of their chiefs; and his personal merit 
overshadowed the dignity of his prouder 
rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a 
marriage between a German gentleman 
of the court of Frederic the Second and 
a damsel of Brindisi, Roger was succes- 
sively a templar, an apostate, a pirate, 
andatlength the richest and most power- 
ful admiral of the Mediterranean. He 
sailed from Messina to Constantinople, 
with eighteen galleys, four great ships, 
and eight thousand adventurers ;f and 
his previous treaty was faithfully 
accomplished by Andronicus the elder, 
who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable succour. A palace was 
allotted for his reception, and a niece 
of the emperor was given in marriage 
to the vahant stranger, who was im- 
mediately created great dukeor admiral 
of Romania. After a decent repose, 
he transported his troops over the Pro- 
pontis, and boldly led them against the 
Turks: in two bloody battles thirty 
thousand of the Moslems were slain : 
he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and 
deserved the name of the deliverer of 


* On Roger de Flor and his companiong, see 
an historical fragment, detailed and interest- 
ing, entitled, ‘‘ The Spaniards of the Fourteenth 
Century,” and inserted in ‘‘ L’Hspagne en 1808,” 
a work translated from the German, vol. i: 
p 167 This narrative enables us to detect 
some slight errors which have crept into that 
of Gibbon —G. 

¢ The troops of Roger de Fior, according to 
his companion Ramon de Montaner, were 1500 
men at arms, 4000 Almogavares, and 1000 other 
foot, besides the sailors and mariners, vol. ii. 
p. 187.—M 
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Asia. But after a short season of pros- 
perity, the cloud of slavery and ruin 
again burst on that unhappy province. 
The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek 
historian) fiom the smoke into the 
flames ; and the hostility of the Turks 
was less pernicious than the friendship 
of the Catalans.* The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued they 
considered as their own: the willing or 
reluctant maid was saved from the 1ace 
of circumcision for the embraces of a 
Christian soldier: the exaction of fines 
and supphes was enforced by licentious 
rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, 
on the resistance of M vgnesia, the great 
duke besieged a aaity of the Roman em 

pire.'’ These disorders he excused by 
the wrongs and passions of a victorious 
army ; nor would lus own authority r 
person have been safe, had he dared to 
punish his faithful followers, who weie 
defrauded of the just and covenanted 
price of then services The threats and 
complaints of Andronicus divclosed the 
nakedness of the empire. J golden 
bull had invited no more than five hun- 
dred horse and a thousand fout soldiers ; 
yet the ciowds of volunteers, who mu- 
grated to the East, had been enlisted 
and fed by his spontaneous bounty. 
While Ins bravest allies were content 
with three byzants or pieces of gold, 
for their monthly pay, an ounce, on 
even two ounces, of guld were assigned 
to the Catalans, whose annual pension 
would thus amount to near un hundred 
pounds sterling: one of their chicfs 
had modestly rated at three hundied 
thousand crowns the valour of Ins 
Juture merits ; and above a million had 
been issued from the treasury for the 
maintenance of these costly mercen- 
aries <A cruel tax had been imposed 
on the corn of the husbandman. one 
third was retrenched from the salazies 
of the public officers ; and the standard 
of the coin was so shamefully debased, 
that of the four-and-twenty parts only 


1 Some idea may be formed of the population 
of these cities, from the 36,000 inhabitants of 
Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was re- 
built by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks. 
(Pachymer, 1 vi. c. 20, 21). 


* Ramon de Montaner suppresses the cruel- 
ties and oppressions of the Catalans, in which, 
perhaps, he shared.—M. 
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five were of pure gold. At the sum- 
mons of the emperor, Roger evacuated 
®% province which no longer supplied 
the materials of rapine ;* but he re- 
fused to dispeise his troops ; and while 
his style was respectful, his conduct 
was independent and hostile. He pro- 
tested, that if the emperor should 
maich against him, ho would advance 
fo.ty paces to kiss the giound before 
him, but m rising from this prostrate 
attitude Roger had a hfe and sword at. 
the service of his friends. The great 
duke of Romamia condescended to 
accept the title and ornaments of 
Cwsar; but he rejected the new pro- 
posal of the government of Asia with a 
subsily of corn and money, on cond- 
tion that he should reduce his ti oops 
to the harmless number of three thou- 
sand men, Assassination is the last re- 
source of cowards. The Cesar was 
tempted to visit the royal residence of 
Adrianople ; in the apartment, and 
before the eyes, of the cmpress, he was 
stabbed by the Alam guards and, 
though the deed was imputed to their 
private revenge, f his countrymen, who 
dwelt at Constantinople in the security 
of peace, Were imvolved in the same 
proscription by the prince o1 people 


1]. have collected these pecuniary cireun- 
stances from Pachymer (I. x1 c 21,! xii c 4, 
5, 8, 14-19), who describes the progressive de- 
giadation of the gold com Even in the piro- 
sperous times of John Ducas Vataces, the 
byzants were composed in equal proportions of, 
the pure and the baser metal The poverty of 
Michael Pal.eologus compelled him to strike a 
new coin, with nine parts, o1 carats, of gold, 
and fiftecn of copper alloy After ns death, 
the standard rose to ten carats, till in the public 
distress 1t was reduced to the moiety The 
prince was relieved for a moment, while credit 
and commerce were for ever blasted In 
France, the gold coin 1s of twenty-two carats 
(one twelfth alloy), and the standard of Englaud 
and Molland 18 still higher 


* Roger de Flor, according to Ramon dec 
Montaner, was recalled from Natolia, on 
account of the war which had arisen on tlie 
death of Asan, king of Bulgaria Andronwu. 
claimed the kingdom for his nephews, the sons 
of Asan by his sister. Roger de Flor turned 
the tide of success in favour of the empero: of 
Constantinople, and made peace —M 

¢ Andronicus paid the Catalans in the de- 
based money, much to their indignation —M 

t According to Ramon de Montuaner, he was 


murdered by order of Kry (xupios) Michael, 
son of the emperor, p 10 —M 3 
kr 
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The loss of their leader intimidated the 
crowd of adventurers, who hoisted the 
tails of flight, and were soon scattered 
round th> coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But a veteran band of fifteen hundred 
Catalans or French, stood firm in the 
strong fortress of Gallipoli on the 
Hellespont, displayed the banners of 
Arragon, and offered to revenge and 
justify their chief, by an equal combat 
of ten or an hundred warriors. Instead 
of accepting this bold defiance, the Em - 
peror Michael, the son and colleague of 
Andronicus, resolved to oppress them 
with the weight of multitudes : every 
nerve was strained to form an army of 
thirteen thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot ; and the Propontis was 
covered with the ships of the Grecks 
and Genovese. In two battles by sea 
and land, these mighty forces were 
encountered and overthrown by the 
despair and discipline of the Catalans ; 
the yonng emperor fled to the palace ; 
and an insufficient guard of lght-horse 
was left for the protection of the open 
country. Victory renewed the hopes 
and numbers of the adventurers : every 
nation was blended under the name 
and standard of the great company ; 
and three, thousand Turkish proselytes 
deserted from the Imperial service to 
join this military association. In the 
possession of Gallipoli,* the Catalans 
intercepted the trade of Constantinople 
and the Black Sca, while they spread 
their devaatations on either side of the 
Hellespont over the confines of Europe 
and Asia. To prevent their approach, 
the greatest part of the Byzantine 
territory was laid waste by the Greeks 
themselves; the peasants and their 
cattle retired into the city; and myriads 


* Ramon de Montaner describes his sojourn 
at Gallipoli: Nous étions si riches, que nous 
ne semions, ni ne labourions, ni ne faisions 
enver des ving, nine cultivions les vignes . et 
cependant tous les ans nous recueillions tout ce 
qu'il nous fallait, en vin, froment et avoine, p. 
198, This lasted for five merry years. Ramon 
de Montaner is high authority, for he was 
“‘chancelier et maitre rational de l’armée” 
{commissary of rations). He was left governor; 
all the soribes of the army remained with him, 
and with their aid he kept the books, in which 
were registered the number of horse and foot 
employed on each expedition. According to 
this book the plunder was shared, of which he 
chad a fifth for his trouble, p. 197.—M, 


] 
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of sheep and oxen, for which neither 
place nor food could be procured, were 
unprofitably slaughtered on the same 
day. Four times the Emperor An- 
dronicus sued for peace, and four times 
he was inflexibly repulsed, till the want 
of provisions, and the discord of the 
chiefs, compelled the Catalans to 
evacuate the banks of the Hellespont 
and the neighbourhocd of the capital. 
After their separation from the Turks, 
the remains of the great company pur- 
sued their march through Macedonia 
and Thessaly, to seek a new establish- 
ment in the heart of Greece.' 

After some ages of oblivion, Greece 
was awakened to neW 21. tions of 
misfortunes by the arms = Athens 
of the Latins. In the 4D 120¢1406 
two hundred and fifty years between 
the first and the last conquest of Con- 
stantinople, that venerable land was 
disputed by a multitude of petty 
tyrants ; without the comforts of free- 
dom and genius, her ancient cities were 
again plunged in foreign and intestine 
war ; and, if servitude be preferable to 
anarchy, they might repose with joy 
under the Turkish yoke. I shall not 
pursue the obscure and various 
dynasticg that rose or fell on the con- 


1 The Catalan war is most copiously related 
by Pachymer, in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth books, till he breaks off in the vear 
1308. Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vu. 8-6) 1s more 
concise and complete. Ducange, who adopts 
these adventurers as French, has hunted their 
footsteps with his usual diligence (Hist de 
C P.1 vi c 22-46). He quotes an Arrogonese 
history, which I have read with pleasure, and 
which the Spaniards extol as a model of style 
and composition (Expedicion de los Catalanes 
y Arragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos: Bar- 
celona, 1623, in quarto’ Madrid, 1777, in 
octavo). Don Francisco de Moncada, Conde 
de Ozona, may imitate Cmssr or Sallust; he 
may transcribe the Greek or Italian contem- 
poraries* but he never quotes his authorities, 
and I cannot discern any national records of 
the exploits of his countrymen.* 


* Ramon de Montaner, one of the Catalans, 
who accompanied Roger de Flor, and who was 
governor of Gallipoli, has written, in Spanish, 
the history of this band of adventurers, to 
which he belonged, and from which he separ- 
ated when it left the Thracian Chersonese to 
penetrate into Macedonia and Greece.—G. 

The autobiography of Ramon de Montaner 
has been published in French by M. Buchon, 
in the great collection of Mémoires relatifs a 
V'Histoire de France, 1 quote this edition.—M. 
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tinent or in the isles; but our silence 
on the fate of ATHENS would argue a 
strange ingratitude to the first and 
purest school of liberal science and 
amusement. In the partition of the 
empire, the principality of Athens and 
Thebes was assigned to Otho de la 
Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,” 
with the title of great duke,? which 
the Latins understood in their own 
sense, and the Greeks more foolishly 
derived from the age of Constantine.‘ 
Otho followed the standard of the 
Marquis of Montferrat : the ample state 
which he acquired by a miracle of con- 
duct or fortune,’ was peaceably in- 
herited by his son and two grandsons, 
till the family, though not the nation, 
was changed, by the marriage of an 
heiress into the elder branch of tne 
house of Brienne. The son of that 
marriage, Walter de Bricnne, succeeded 
to the duchy of Athens: and, with the 
aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom 
he invested with fiefs, reduced above 
thirty castles of the vassal or neibour- 
ing lords. But when he was mformed 
of the approach and ambition of the 
vreat company, he collected a force of 
seven hundred knights, six thousand 
four hundred horse, and eight thousand 


1 See the laborious history of Ducange, whose 
accurate table of the French dynasties recapitu- 
lates the thirty five passages, 1n which he men- 
tions the dukes of Athens 

* He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin 
with honour (No. 151, 235), and under the 
first passage, Ducange observes all that can be 
known of his person and family 

3 From these Latin princes of the fourteenth 
century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakspeare 
have borrowed their Theseus, duke of Athens 
An ignorant age transfers 1ts own language and 
manners to the most distant times. 

4 The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, 
to Russia the magnzs davifer of the empire, to 
Thebes the primicerrus, and these absurd 
fables are properly lashed by Ducange (ad 
Nicephor. Greg. 1. vii. ¢ 5) By the Latins, 
the lord of Thebes was styled, by corruption, 
the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire! 

5 Quodam mraculo, says Alberic He was 
probably received by Michael Choniates, the 
archbishop who had defended Athens against 
the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas urbs capta, 
p 805,ed Bek) Michael was the brother of 
the historian Nicetas ; and his encomium of 
Athens is stolJ extant in MS. in the Bodleian 
library (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. v1. p 405) * 


* Nicetas says expressly that Michael sur- 
endered the Acropolis to the marquis —M. 
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foot, and boldly met them on the banks 
of the river Cephisus in Beotia. The 
Catalans amounted to no more than 
three thousand five hundred horse, and 
four thousand foot ; but the deficiency 
of numbers was compensated by strata- 
gem and order. They formed round 
their camp an artificial inundation ; 
the duke and his knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the ver- 
dant meadow; their horses plunged 
into the bog; and he was cut in pieces, 
with the greatest part of the French 
cavalry. Huis family and nation were 
expelled; and lus son, Walter de 
Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, 
the tyrant of Florence, and the con- 
stable of France, lost lis life in the 
field of Poitiers. Attica and Beeotia 
were the rewards of the victorious 
Catalans; they married the widows 
and daughters of the slain ; and during 
fourteen years, the great company was 
the terror of the Grecian states. Their 
factions drove them to acknowlodge the 
sovereignty of the house of Arragon ; 
and during the remainder of the four- 
teenth century, Athens, as a govern- 
ment or an appanage, was successively 
bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After 
the French and Catalans, the third 
dynasty was that of the Accaiol, ao 
family, plebeian at Florence, potent at 
Naples, and sovereign in Greece, 
Athens, which they embellished with 
new buildings, became the capital of a 


state, that extended over Thobes, 


Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of 
Thessaly ; and their reign was finally 
determined by Mahomet the Second, 
who strangled the last duke, and 
educated his sons in the discipline and 
religion of the seraglio. 

Athens,‘ though no more than the 
shadow of her former present state 
self, still contains about  f Athens 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants : of 
these, three-fourths are Greeks in 


1The modern account of Athens, and the 
Athenians, is extracted from Spon (Voyage en 
Grece, tom. ii. p. 79-199), and Wheeler (Travels 
into Greece, p. 337-414), Stuart (Antiquities of 
Athens, passim.), and Chandler (Travels inte 
Greece, p. 23-172). The first of these travellers 
visited Greece in the year 1676, the last 1765; 
and ninety years had not produced much dif- 
gerence in the tranquil scene. 


Ay 
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religion and language; and the Turks, | thousand crowns; his lieutenant, the 
who compose the remainder, have re- | Waywode, whom he annually confirms, 
laxed, in their intercourse with the | may reserve for his own about five or 
citizens, somewhat of the pride and | six thousand more; and such is the 
gravity of their national character. | policy of the citizens, that they seldom 
The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, | fail to remove and punish an oppressive 
flourishes in Attica ; nor has the honey | governor. Their private differences 
of Mount Hymettus lost any part of | are decided by the archbishop, one of 
its exquisite flavour :? but the languid | the richest prelates of the Greek 
trade is monopolised by strangers, and | church, since he possesses a revenue of 
the agriculture of a barren land isaban- | one thousand pounds sterling ; and by 
doned to the vagrant Woalachians. | a tribunal of the eight geronti or elders, 
The Athenians are still distinguished | chosen in the eight quarters of the city : 
by the subtlety and acuteness of their | the noble families cannot trace their 
understandings; but these qualities, | pedigree above three hundred years ; 
unless ennobled by freedom, and en- | but their principal members are dis- 
lightened by study, will degenerate | tinguished by a grave demeanour, a 
into a low and selfish cunning: and it | fur cap, and the lofty appellation of 
is a provorbial saying of the country, | archon. By some, who delight in the 
‘‘From the Jews of Ihessalonica, the | contrast, the modern language of 
Turks of Negropont, and the Greeks of | Athens is represented as the most cor- 
Athens, good Lord deliver us!” This | rupt and barbarous of the seventy 
artful people has eluded the tyranny | dialects of the vulgar Greck' ; this pic- 
of the Turkish bashaws by an ex-/| ture is too darkly coloured; but it 
pedient which alleviates their servitude | would not be easy, in the country of 
and aggravates their shame. About the | Plato and Demosthenes, to find a 
middle of the last century, the } reader ora copy of their works The 
Athenians chose for their protector the | Athemans walk with supine indifference 
Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of } among the glorious ruins of antiquity ; 
the seragho. This /Ethiopian slave, | and such 1s the debasement of their 
who possesses the sultan’s ear, con- | character, that they are incapable of ad- 
descends to accept the tribute of thirty | miring the genius of their predecessors.? 


‘ CHAPTER LNIIT. 


CIVIL WARS, AND RUIN OF THE GREEK EMPIRE—REIGNS OF ANDRONICUS, TIL 
ELDER AND YOUNGER, AND JOHN PALZOLOGUS—REGENCY, REVOLT, REIGN, 
AND ABDICATION OF JOHN CANTACUZENE — ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENOESE 
COLONY AT PERA OR GALATA—THEITR WARS WITH THE EMPIRE AND CITY OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue long reign of Ardronicus? the’ He is celebrated as the most learned 
Superstition of elder is chiefly memor- | and virtuous prince of the age; but 
Andronicusand able by the disputes of 


the timer, 
Qe re : the Greek church, the 


dom in the invective (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. 
: i c. i) which he pronounced against historic 
invasion of the Catalans, | falsehood It is true, that his censure is more 
and the rise of the Ottoman power. | pointedly urged against calumny than against 
adulation. 
, 2 The ancients, or at least the Athenians, 1Ducange, Glossar. Grasc Preofat p. §, who 
believed that all the bees inthe world had been | quotes for his author Theodosius Zygomalas, a 
propagated from Mount Hymettus. They | modern grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. 
taught that health might be preserved, and | p. 194) and Wheeler (p. 355), no incompetent 
life prolonged, by the external use of oil, and | judges, entertain a more favourable opinion of 
the internal use of honey (Geoponica, l.xv.c.7, | the Attic dialect 
Pp. 1089-1004, edit. Niclas). 2 Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting 
? Andronious himeelf will justify our free; ‘ the name of Athens, which they still call 
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-such virtue and such learning, contri- 
buted neither to the perfection of the 
individual, nei to the happiness of 
society. A slave of the most abject 
superstition, he was surrounded on all 
sides by visible and invisible enemies ; 
nor were the flames of hell less dread- 
ful to his fancy, than those of a Catalan 
or Turkish war. Under the reign of 
the Paleologi, the choice of the 
patriarch was the most important busi- 
ness of the state; the heads of the 
Greek church were ambitious and 
fanatic monks; and their vices or 
virtues, their learning or ignorance, 
were equally mischievous or contempt- 
ible. By his intemperate discipline, 
the patriarch Athanasius * excited the 
hatred of the clergy aud people: he 
was heard to declare that the sinner 
should swallow the last dregs of the 
cup of penance: and the foolish tale 
was propagated of his punishing a sac- 
rilepious ass that had tasted the lettuce 
of a convent garden. Driven from the 
throne by the universal clamour, 
Athanasius composed, before his re- 
treat, two papers of a very opposite 
cast. His public testament was in the 
tone of charity and resignation ; the 
private codicil breathed the direst 
anathemas against the authors of his 
disgrace, whom he excluded for ever 
from the communion of the holy trinity, 
the angels, and the saints. This last 
paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, 
which was placed, by his order, on the 
top of one of the pillars in the dome of 
St. Sophia, in the distant hope of dis- 
covery and revenge. At the end of 
four years, some youths, climbing by a 
ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, de- 
tected the fatal secret; and, as And- 
tonicus felt himself touched and bound 


Athini From the tis rhy ’Aéjuny, we have 
formed our own barbarism of Scfines * 


1 For the anathema in the pigeon’s nest, sce 
Pachymer (I ix c. 24), who relates the gencial 
history of Athanasius (1. vili c 13-16, 20, 24, 1 
X ¢. 27-29, 31-36,1 xi.c 1-3, 5, 6,1. xii c. 8, 
10, 23, 35), followed by Nicephorus Gregoras 
Q. vi.c 5,7, 1. vil. ¢ 1, 9), who includes the 
second retreat of the second Chrysostom. 


* Gibbon did not foresee a Bavarian prince 
on the throne of Greece, with Athens as his 
capital.—M. 
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by the excommunication, he trembled 
on the brink of the abyss which had 
been so treacherously dug under his 
feet. A syned of bishops was instantly 
convened to debate this important 
question: the rashness of these clande- 
stine anathemas was generally con- 
demned; but as the knot could be 
untied only by the same hand, as that 
hand was now deprived of the crosier, 
it appeared that this posthumous 
decree was irrevocable by any earthly 
power. Some faint testimonies of re- 
pentance and pardon were extorted 
from the author of the mischief; but 
the conscience of the emperor was still 
wounded, and he desired, with no less 
ardour than Athanasius himself, the 
restoration of a patriarch, by whom 
alone he could be healed. At the 
dead of night, a monk rudely knocked 
at the dvor of the royal bed-chamber, 
announcing a revelation of plague and 
famine, of inundations and _ earth- 
quakes. Andronicus started from his 
bed, and spent tne mght in prayer, 
till he felt, or thought that he felt, a 
slight motion of the earth. The em- 
petor on foot led the bishops and monks 
to the cell of Athanasius ; and, after a 
proper resistance, the saint, from whom 
this message had been sent, consented 
to absolve the prince, and govern the 
church of Constantinople. Untamed 
by disgrace, and hardened by sohtude, 


the shepherd was again odious to the . 


flock, and his enemics contrived a 
singular, and, as 1t proved, a success- 
ful, mode of revenge. In the night 
they stole away the foot-stool or foot- 
cloth of his throne, which they secretly 
replaced with the decoration of a 
satirical picture. The emperor was 
painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast 
to the feet of Christ. The authors of 
the libel were detected and punished ; 
but as their lives had been spared, the 
Christian priest in sullen indignation 
retired to his cell; and the eyes of 
Andronicus, which had been opened 
for a moment, were again closed by his 
successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most 
curious and important of a reign of 
fifty years, I cannot at least accuse the 


of 
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brevity of my materials, since I reduce 
into some few pages the enormous 
folios of Pachymer,' Cantacuzene,? and 
Nicephorus Gregoras,3 who have com- 
posed the prolix and languid story of 
the times. The name and situation 
of the Emperor John Cantacuzene might 
inspire the most lively curiosity. His 
memorials of forty years extend from 
the revolt of the younger Andronicus 
to his own abdication of the empire ; 
and it is observed, that, lke Moses 
and Cesar, he was the principal actor 
in the scenes which he describes. But 
in this eloquent work we should vainly 
seek the sinccrity of an hero or a 
penitent. Retired in a cloister from 
the vices and passions of the world, he 
presents not a confession, but an 
‘apology, of the life of an ambitious 
statesman. Instead of unfolding the 
true counsels and characters of men, 
he displays the smooth and specious 
surface of events, highly varnished 
with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; 
their ends always legitimate ; they con- 
spire and rebel without any views of 
interest ; and the violence which they 
inflict or suffer is celebrated as the 
spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 
After the example of the first of the 
First disputes be- Palecologi, the elder An- 
ater ane elder dronicus associated his 
Aadieclen, son Michael tothe honours 
A.D. 1320 = of the purple; and from 
the age of eighteen to his premature 
death, that prince was acknowledged, 
above twenty-five years, as the sccond 
emperor of the Greeks.4 At the head 


1 Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, 
describes the first twenty-six years of Androni- 
ous the Elder; and marks the date of his com- 
position by the current news or lie of the day 
(A.D. 1808). Either death or disgust prevented 
him from resuming his pen. 

2 After an interval of twelve years, from the 
conclusion of Pachymer, Cantacugzenus takes 
up the pen; and his first book (c. 1-59, p. 9-150) 
relates the civil war, and the eight last years 
of the elder Andronicus The ingenious com- 
parison with Moses and Ceesar, is fancied by 
his French translator, the president Cousin 

38 Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes 
the entire life and reign of Andronicus the 
Elder (1. vi. c, 1, p. 96-291). This is the part 
of which Cantacuzene complains as a false and 
malicious representation of his conduct. 

4 He was crowned May 2lst, 1295, and died 
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of an army, he excited neither the fears 
of the enemy, nor the jealousy of the 
court ; his modesty and patience were 
never tempted to compute the years of 
his father ; nor was that father com- 
pelled to repent of his liberality either 
by the virtues or vices of his son. The 
son of Michael was named Andronicus 
from his grandfather, to whose early 
favour he was introduced by that nomi- 
nal resemblance. The blossoms of wit 
and beauty increased the fondness of the 
elder Andronicus ; and, with the com- 
mon vanity of age, he expected to 
realise in the second, the hope which 
had been disappointed in the first, 
generation. The boy was educated in 
the palace as an heir and a favourite ; 
and in the oaths and acclamations of 
the people, the auyust tread was formed 
by the names of the father, the son, and 
the grandson. But the younger An- 
dronmicus was speedily corrupted by his 
infunt greatness, while he beheld with 
puerile impatience the double obstacle 
that hung, and might long hang, over 
his rising ambition, It was not to ac- 
quire fame, or to diffuse happiness, that 
he so eagerly aspired : wealth and im- 
punity were in his eyes the most 
precious attributes of a monarch ; and 
his first indiscrect demand was the 
sovereignty of some rich and fertile 
island, where he might lead a life of 
independence and pleasure. The em- 
peror was offended by the loud and 
frequent intemperance which disturbed 
his capital: the sums which his parsi- 
mony denicd were supplied by the 
Genocse usureis of Pera: and the op= 
pressive debt, which consolidated the 
interest of a faction, could be dis- 
charged only by a revolution. A beau- 
tiful female, a matron in rank, a prosti- 
tute in manners, had instructed the 
younger Andronicus in the rudiments 
of love; but he had reason to suspect 


October 12th, 1320(Ducange, Fam. Byz p 239). 
His brother Theodore, by a second marriage, 
inherited the marquisate of Montferrat, aposta- 
tised to the religion and manners of the Latins. 
(sei xal yroun xal wieru xal exvuati, 
sal ysvlwv xovpz xal waow Edsow Aarives 
ny expei@rns. Nic. Greg 1 ix. c. 1), and 
founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which 
was extinguished a.p. 1583 (Ducange, Fam. 
Bysz. p. 249-253). 
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the nocturnal visits of a rival; and a 
stranger passing thréugh the street was 
pierced by thé arrows of his guards, 
who were placed in ambush at her door. 
That stranger was his brother, Prince 
Manuel, who languished and died of his 
wound ;and the Emperor Michael, their 
common father, whose health was in a 
declining state, expired on the eighth 
day, lamenting the loss of both his 
children. * However guiltless in his in- 
tention, the younger Andronicus might 
impute a brother’s and a father’s death 
to the consequence ot his own vices ; 
and deep was the sigh of thinking and 
feeling men, when they perceived, in- 
stead of sorrow and repentance, his ill- 
dissembled joy on the removal of two 
odious competitors. By these melan- 
choly events, and the increase of his 
disorders, the mind of the elder em- 
peror was gradually alienated ; and, 
after many fruitless reproofs, he trans- 
ferred on another giandson~ his hopes 
and affection. The change was an- 
nounced by the new oath of allegiance 
to the reigning sovereign, and the ;-?- 
60m whom he should appoint for his 
successor ; and the acknowleded heir, 
after a repetition of insults and com- 
plaints, was exposed to the undignity of 
a public trial. Before the sentence, 
which would probably have condemned 
him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor 
was informed that the palace courts 
were filled with the armed followers of 
his grandson: the judgment was soft- 
ened to a treaty of reconciliation ; and 
the triumphant escape of the prince en- 
couraged the ardour of the younger 
faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the 
Three civil wars Senate, adhered to the 
between the t¥O nerson, or at least to the 
AD. 1s2lisag government, of the old 

emperor ; and it was only im the pro- 
vinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign 


1 We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras 
(1. viii. c. L) for the knowledge of this tragic 
adventure ; while Cantacuzene more discreetly 
conceals the vices of Andronicus the Younger, 
of which he was the witness, and perhaps the 
associate (L i. c. L, &.). 

2 His destined heir was Michael Catharus, 
the bastard of Constantine, his second son. 
In this project of excluding his grandson 
Andronicus, Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vili. c. 8) 
agrees with Cantacuzene (L i. c. 1, 2). 
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succour, that the malcontents could 
hope to vindicate their cause and sub- 
vert his throne, The soul of the enter- 
prise was the great domestic John 
Cantacuzene : the sally from Constanti- 
nople is the first date of his actions and 
memorials; and if his own pen be most 
descriptive of his patriotism, an un- 
friendly historian has not refused to 
celebrate the zeal and ability which he 
displayed in the service of the young 
emperor.* That prince escaped from 
the capital under the pretence of hunt- 
ing ; erected his standard at Adrianople ; 
and, in a few days, assembled fifty 
thousand horse and foot, whom neither 
honour nor duty could have armed 
against the barbarians. Such a force 
nught have saved or commanded the 
empire; but their counsels wore dis- 
cordant, their motions were slow and 
doubtful, and their progress was 
checked by intrigue and negotiation. 
The quarrel of the two Andronici was 
protiacted, and suspended, and re- 
newed, during a ruinous period of seven 
years. In the first treaty, the relics of 
the Greek empire were divided : Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and the 18- 
lands, were left to the elder, while the 
younger acquired the sovereignty of 
the greatest part of Thrace, from Phil- 
ipp1 to the Byzantine bmit. By the 
second treaty, he stipu- Coronation of 
lated the payment of his ™* aecdieds. a 
troops, his immediate co- ap 1825 
ronation, and an adequate share of the 
power and revenue of the state. The 
third civil war was terminated by the 
surprise of Constantinople, the tinal re- 
treat of the old emperor, and the sole 
reign of his victorious grandson. The 
reasons of this delay may be found in 
the characters of the men and of the 
times. When the heir of the monarchy 
tirst pleaded his wrongs and his appre- 
hensions, he was heard with pity and 
applause: and his adherents repeated 


*The conduct of Cantacuzene, by his own 
showing, was inexplicable He was unwiiling 
to dethrone the old emperor, and dissuaded the 
immediate march on Constantinople The 
young Andronicus, he says, entered into his 
views, and wrote to warn the emperor of his 
danger when the march was determined 
Cantacuzenus, in Nov. Byz. Hist Collect, vol. 
i. p. 104, &.—M. 
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from his silver-mines ;* and his family 
is celebrated by the Greeks as the most 
ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name.? After the death of this child- 
ish princess, Andronicus sought in 
marriage Jane, the sister of the Count 
of Savoy ;3 and his suit was preferred 
to that of the French king. The 
count respected in his sister the 
superior majesty of a Roman empress : 
her retinue was composed of knights 
and ladies ; she was regenerated and 
crowned in St. Sophia, under the more 
orthodox appellation of Anne; and at 
the nuptial feast, the Greeks and 
Italians vied with each other in the 
martial exercises of tilts and tourna- 
ments. 

The Empress Anne of Savoy survived 

Reign of John her husband: their son, 


Palmololgus John Palwologus, was 
AD 1341-1201 4 ¢ h q 
Fortuneof John (eft an orphan and an 


Cantacusenus. emperor in the ninth 
year of his age ; and his weakness was 
protected by the first and most deserv. 
ing of the Greeks. Tho long and 
cordial friendship of his father for 


1 The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany 
was destitute of the precious metals, must be 
taken, even in his own time, with some limi- 
tation (Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20) Ac- 
cording to Spener (Hist. Germaniw Prag- 
matica, tom. i. p. 351), Argent: fodine in Her- 
cyniis montibus, imperante Othone magno 
(a.D. 968), primum apeite, largam etiam opes 
augendi dederunt copiam . but Rimius(p 25s, 
259), defers till the year 1016 the discovery of 
the ailver mines of Gruberhagen, or the Upper 
Hartz, which were productive in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and which still yield 
# considerable revenue to the house of Bruns- 
wick. 

2 Cantacuzene has given a most honourable 
testimony, f» 3 ix Vspyasav airy buydenp 
Sounds vr Merpovdounn (the modern Gieekg 
employ the yr for the 3, and the «eq for the £, 
and the whole will read in the Italian idiom di 
Branzuic), roy wap avrois sriPavierarey, 
wal Nauwpsenr: wdvras rods suopudous 
UwtpBedVovros rod yivous, The praise is just 
in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. 

3 Anne, or Jane, was one of the daughters 
of Amedée the Great, by a second marriage, 
and half-sister of his successor Edward count 
of Savoy. (Anderson's Tables, p. 650). See 
Cantacusene (1. i. 0. 40-42). 

4 That king, if the fact be true, must have 
been Charlesthe Fair, who in five years (1321. 
1826) was married to three wives (Anderson, 
p. 628). Anne of Savoy arrived at Constan- 
tinoplein February 1326. 
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John Cantacuzene is alike honourable 
to the prince and the subject. It had 
been formed amidst the pleasures of 
their youth : their families were almost 
equally noble ;* and the recent lustre 
of the purple was amply compensated 
by the energy of a private education. 
We have seen that the young emperor 
was saved by Cartacuzene from the 
power of his grandfather; and, after 
six years of civil war, the same favour- 
ite brought him back in triumph to 
the palace of Constantinople. Under 
the reign of Andronicus the younger, 
the great domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire; and it was by his 
valour and conduct that the isle of 
Lesbos and the principality of 4tolia 
were restored to their ancient allegi- 
ance. His enemies confess, that, 
among the public robbers, Cantacuzene 
alone was moderate and abstemious ; 
and the free and voluntary account 
which he produces of his own wealth ? 
may sustam the presumption that it 
was devolved by inheritance, and not 
accumulated by rapine. He does not 
indeed specify the value of his moncy, 
plate, and jewels; yet, after a volun- 
tary gift of two hundred vases of 
silver, after much had been secreted 
by his friends and plundered by his 
toes, his forfeit treasures were suff- 
cient for the equipment of a fleet of 
seventy galleys. He does not measure 
the size and number of his estates; but 
his granaries were heaped with an 
incredible store of wheat and barely ; 
and the labour of a thousand yoke of 
oxen might cultivate, according to the 
practice of antiquity, about sixty-two 
thousand five hundred acres of arable 
land.3 His pastures were stocked with 


1 The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illus- 
trious from the eleventh century in the 
Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Paladins 
of France, the heroes of those romances which, 
in the thirteenth century, were translated 
and read by the Greeks. (Ducange, Fam. 
Byzant. p 258) 

= See Cantacuzene (1. inf c. 24, 80, 36). 

8 Saserna, 1n Gaul, or Columella, in [taly or 
Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two drivers, 
and six labourers, for two hundred jugera (125 
English acres) of arable lana, and three more 
men must be added if there be much under. 
wood. (Columella de Re Rustica, 1. ii. c. 13 
p. 441, edit. Gesner). 
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two thousand five hundred brood 
mares, two hundred camels, three 
hundred mules, five hundred asses, five 
thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand 
hogs, and seventy thousand sheep:* 4 
precious record of rural opulence, in 
the last period of the empire, and in a 
land, most probably in Thrace, so re- 
peatedly wasted by foreign and 
domestic hostility. The favour of 
Cantacuzene was above his fortune. In 
the moments of familiarity, in the 
hour of sickness, the emperor was de- 
sirous to level the distance between 
them, and pressed his friend to accept 
the diadem and purple. The virtue of 
He is left regent the great domestic, which 
oftheempire is attested by his own 
pen, resisted the dangerous proposal , 
but the last testament of Andronicus 
the younger named him the guardian 
of his son, and the regent of the 
empire. 
Had the regent found a suitable re- 
ies eaveeiy tx turn of obedience and 
attacked by gratitude, perhaps he 
Fretencasitacd would have acted with 
af aver. aad py pure and zealous fidelity 
thepatriarch, in the service of his 
ei a pupil? A guard of five 
hundred soldiers watched over his 
person and the palace ; the funeral of 
the late emperor was decently per- 
formed; the capital was silent and 
submissive; and five hundred letters, 
which Cantacuzene despatched in the 
first month, informed the provinces of 
their loss and their duty. The pros- 
pect of a tranquil minority was blasted 
by the great duke or admiral Apo- 
caucus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, 
the Imperial historian is pleased to 


1In this enumeration (1 1ii c 30), the 
French translation of the president Cousin is 
blotted with three palpable and essential 
errors. 1. He omits the 1000 yoke of working 
oxen. 2. He interprets the wavraxocias mpos 


dsexiNiats, by the number of fifteen hundred.* 
8. He confounds myriads with chiliads, and 
gives Catacuzene no more than 5000 hogs. Put 
not your trust in translations ! 

2 See the regency and reign of John Cantac- 
uzene, and the whole progress of the civil war, 
in his own history (1. iii. c. 1-100, p. 348-700), 
and in that of Nicephorus Gregoras (1. xii. c. 
L-l. xv. c. 9. p. 353-492). 

* There seems to be another reading, 
a¢'Maus. Niebuhr’s Edit. in loo.—M, 


magnify, his own imprudence, in raising 
him to that office against the advice of 
his more sagacious sovereign. Bold 
and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the 
avarice aud ambition of Apocauous 
were by turns subservient to each 
other; and his talents were applied 
to the ruin of his country. His ar- 
rogance was heightened by the command 
of a naval force and an impregnable 
castle, and under the mask of oaths 
and flattery he secretly conspired 
against his benefactor. The female 
court of the empress was bribed and 
directed: he encouraged Anne of Savoy 
to assert, by the law of nature, the 
tutelage of her son ; the love of power 
was disguised by the anxiety of ma- 
ternal tenderness: and the founder of 
the Paleologi had instructed his pos- 
terity to dread the example of a per- 
fidious guardian. The patriarch John 
of Apri was wu proud and feeble old 
man, encompassed by a numerous and 
hungry kindred. He produced an 
obsolete epistle of Andronicus, which 
bequeathed the prince and people to 
his pious care: the fate of his pre- 
decessor Arsenius prompted him to 
prevent, rather than punish, the crimes 
of an usurper; and Apocaucus smiled 
at the success of his own flattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine pricst 
assuming the state and temporal claims 
of the Roman pontiff.‘ Between three 
persons so different in their situation 
and character, a private league was 
concluded : a shadow of authority was 
restored to the senate ; and the people 
was tempted by the name of freedom. 
By this powerful confederacy, the great 
domestic was assaulted at first with 
clandestine, at length with open, arms. 
His prerogatives were disputed; his 


| Opinions slighted; his friends perse- 


cuted ; and his safety was threatened 
both in the camp and city. In hs 
absence on the public service, he was 
accused of treason; proscribed as an 
enemy of the church and state; and 


1 He assumed the royal privilege of red 
shoes or buskins; placed on his head a mitre 
of silk and gold ; subscribed his epistles with 
hyacinth or green ink, and claimed for the 
new, whatever Constantine bad given to the 
ancient, Rome (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 36, Nic. 
Gregoras, L xiv. c. 3) 
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delivered, with all his adherents, to 
the sword of justice, the vengeance of 
the people, and the power of the devil; 
his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged 
mother was cast into prison ;* all his 
past services were buried in oblivion ; 
and he was driven by injustice to 
perpetrate the crime of which he was 
accused.* From the review of his pre- 
ceding conduct, Cantactizene appears 
to have been guiltless of any treason- 
able designs; and the only suspicion 
of his innocence must arise from the 
vehemence of his protestations, and 
the sublime purity which he ascribes 
to his own virtue. While the empress 
and the patriarch still affected the 
appearances of harmony, he repeatedly 
solicited the permission of retiring to a 
private, and even a monastic, hife. 
After he had been declared a public 
enemy, it was his fervent wish to throw 
himself at the feet of the young em- 
peror, and to receive without a murmur 


the stroke of the exccutioner : it was 


not without reluctance that he listened 
to the voice of reason, which inculcated 
the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could 
only save them by drawing the sword 
and assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his 
peculiar domain, the Em- 


Cantacuzene 

assumesthe peror John Cantacuzenus 
purple, investe ith 

ae was in dad with the 


purple buskins: his right 
leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, 
the left by the Latin chiefs, on whom 
he conferred the order of knighthood. 


But even in this act of revolt, he was 
still studious of loyalty ; and the titles 
of John Paleologus and Anne of Savoy 


were proclaimed before his own name 
and that of his wife Irene. 
ceremony is a thin disguise of rebellion, 


1 Nic. Gregoras (1. xii. c 5) confesses the 
innocence and virtues of Cantacuzenus, the 


guilt and flagitious vices of Apocaucus ; nor 


does he dissemble the motive of his personal 


and religious enmity to the former; vd» dé dsa 


waniay Grady, dirs 6 wpeorares wns ray 


Srv Eeksy Ivar Obopas.t 


* She died there through persecution and 
neglect.—M. 

t+ The &AAe were the religious enemies and 
persecutors of Nicephorus.—M. 


we 


Such vain 


emperor. 
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nor are there perhaps any personal 
wrongs that can authorise a subject ‘to 


take arms against his sovereign: but 
the want of preparation and success 
may confirm the assurance of the 
usurper, that this decisive step was the 
effect of necessity rather than of choice. 
Constantinople adhered to the young 
emperor: the king of Bulgaria was 
invited to the relief of Adrianople : 
the principal cities of Thrace and 
Macedonia, after some hesitation, re- 
nounced their obedience to the great 
domestic; and the leaders of the troops 
and provinces were induced, by their 
private interest, to prefer the loose 
dominion of a woman and a priest.* 
The army of Cantacuzene, in sixteen 
divisions, was stationed on the banks 
of the Melas to attempt or to intimi- 
date the capital: it was dispersed by 
treachery or fear; and the officers, 
more especially the mercenary Latins, 
accepted the bribes, and embraced the 
service, of the Byzantine court. After 
this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctu- 
ated between the two characters) took 
the road of Thessalonica with a chosen 
remnant; but he failed in his enter- 
prise on that important place; and he 
was closely pursued by the great duke, 
his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a 
superior power hy sea and land. 
Driven from the coast, in his march, 
or rather flight, into the mountains of 
Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his 
troops to scrutinise those who were 
worthy and willing to accompany his 
broken fortunes. A base majority 
bowed and retired ; and his trusty band 
was diminished to two thousand, and 
at last to five hundred, volunteers. 
The cral,? or despot of the Servians, 


1 The princes of Servia (Ducange, Famil. 
Dalmatics, &c. c. 2, 3, 4,9), were styled Des- 
pots in Greek, and Cral, in their native idiom. 
(Ducange, Gloss. Gree. p. 751). That title, the 
equivalent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic 
origin, from whence it has been borrowed by 
the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, and even 
by the Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Ture p. 
422), who reserve the name of Padishah for the 
To obtain the latter instead of the 
former is the ambition of the French at Con- 
stantinople (Avertissement a l’Histoire de 
Timur Bec, p. 89). 


* Cantacuzene asserts, that in all the cities, 
the populace were on the side of the emperor, 
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received him with generous hospitality ; 
but the ally was insensibly degraded 
to a suppliant, an hostage, a captive ; 
and, in this miserable dependence, he 
waited at the door of the barbarian, 
who could dispose of the life and liberty 
of a Roman emperor. The most 
tempting offers could not persuade the 
cral to violate his trust; but he soon 
inclined to the stronger side; and his 
friend was dismissed without injury to 
® new vVicissitude of hopes and perils. 
Near six years the flame of discord 
The civilwar, burnt with various suc- 
A.D. 131-417. cess and unabated rage: 
the citics were distracted by the fac- 
tion of the nobles and the plebeians ; 
the Cantacuzeni and Paleologi: and 
the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the 
Turks, were invoked on both sides as 
the instruments of private ambition 
and the common ruin. The regent 
deplored the calamities, of which he 
was the author and victim: and his 
own experience might dictate a just and 
lively remark on the different nature 
of foreign and civil war. ‘* The 
former,” said he, ‘is the external 
warmth of summer, always tolerable, 
and often beneficial; the latter 1s the 
deadly heat of a fever, which consumes 
without a remedy the vitals of the con- 
stitution.” 
The introduction of barbarians and 
Victory of Savages into the contests 
Cantacuzene, of civilised nations, is a 
measure pregnant with shame and 
mischief; which the interest of the 
moment may compel, but which is re- 
probated by the best principles of hu- 
manity and reason. It is the practice 
of both sides to accuse their enemies 
of the guilt of the first alliances; and 
those who fail in their negotiations, 
are loudest in their censure of the ex- 
ample which they envy, and would 
gladly imitate. The Turks of Asia 
were less barbarous perhaps than the 


1 Nic. Gregoras, 1. xii. c.14. It ig surprising 
that Cantacuzene hag not inserted this just 
and lively image in his own writings. 
the aristocracy on his. The populace took the 
opportunity of rising and plundering the 
wealthy as Cantacuzeuites, vol iii c. 29. Ages 
of common oppression and ruin had not $x- 
tinguished these republican factions.—M. ¥ 


shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia; but 
their religion rendered them the im- 
placable foes of Rome and Christi- 
anity. To acquire the friendship of 
their emirs, the two factions vied with 
each other in baseness and profusion : 
the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained 
the preference: but the succour and 
victory were dearly purchased by the 
marriage of his daughter with an in- 
fidel, the captivity of many thousand 
Christians, and the passage of the 
Ottomans into Europe, the last and 
fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman 
empire. The inclining scale was de- 
cided in his favour by the death of 
Apocaucus, the just though singular 
retribution of his crimes. A crowd of 
nobles or plebeians, whom he feared or 
hated, hacl been seized by his orders 
in the capital, and the provinces ; and 
the old palace of Constantine was as- 
signed for the place of their confine- 
ment. Some alterations in raising the 
walls, and narrowing the cells, had 
been ingeniously contrived to prevent 
their escape, and aggravate their 
misery ; and tho work was incessantly 
pressed by the daily vists of the tyrant. 
His guards watched at the gate, and 
as he stood in the inner court to 
overlook the architects, without fear 
or suspicion, he was assaulted and 
laid breathless on the ground, by 
two* resolute prisoners of the Palso- 
logian race,t who were armed with 
sticks, and animated by despair. On 
the rumour of revenge and liberty, the 
captive multitude broke their fetters, 
fortified their prison, and exposed from 
the battlements the tyrant’s head, pre- 
suming on the favour of the people and 
the clemency of the empress. Anne of 
Savoy might rejoice in the fall of an 
haughty and ambitious minister, but 
while she delayed to resolve or to act, 
the populace, more especially the mart- 
ners, were excited by the widow of the 
great duke to a sedition, an assault, 


1 The two avengers were both Palzolog!, who 
might resent, with ruyal indignation, the shame 
of their chains. The tragedy of Apocaucus 
may deserve a peculiar reference to Cantacu- 
zene (L fii. c. 86), and Nic. Gregoras (1. xiv. c. 
10). 


* Nicephorus says four, p. 734. 
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and a massacre. The prisoners (of 
whom the far greater part were guilt- 
less or inglorious of the deed) escaped 
to a neighbouring church: they were 
slaughtered at the foot of the altar; 
and in his death the monster was not 
less bloody and venomous than in his 
life. Yet his talents alone upheld the 
cause of the young emperor; and his 
surviving associates, suspicious of each 
other, abandoned the conduct of the 
war, and rejected the fairest terms of 
accommodation, In the beginning of 
the dispute, the empress felt and com- 
plained, that she was deceived by the 
enemies of Cantacuzene: the patriarch 
was employed to preach against the 
forgiveness of injuries; and her pro- 
mise of immortal hatred was sealed by 
an oath, under the penalty of excom- 
munication.‘ But Anne soon learned 
to hate without a teacher: she beheld 
the misfortunes of the empire with the 
indifference of a stranger : her jealousy 
was exasperated by the competition of 
a rival empress; and on the first symp- 
toms of a more yielding temper, she 
threatened the patriarch to convene a 
synod, and degrade him from his office. 
Their incapacity and discord would 
have afforded the most decisive advan- 
tage; but the civil war was protracted 
by the weakness of both parties ; and 
the moderation of Cantacuzene has not 
escaped the reproach of timidity and 
indolence. He successively recovered 
the provinces and cities; and the realm 
of his pupil was measured by the walls 
of Constantinople ; but the metropolis 
alone counterbalanced the rest of the 
empire ; nor could he attempt that im- 
portant conquest till he had secured in 
his favour the public voice and a private 
His re-enters Correspondence. An It- 
Constantinople, alian, of the name of F'ac- 
AD.147 ~~ Giolati,? had succeeded to 
the office of great duke ; the ships, the 


2 Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and 
spares the empress, the mother of his sovereign 
(1. iil. 88, 34), against whom Nic. Gregoras ex- 
presses a particular animosity (1. xiv. 10, 11, 
xv. 5). It is true, that they do not speak 
exactly of the same time. 

2 The traitor and treason are revealed by 
Nic. Gregoras (1, xv. c. 8); but the name is 
more discreetly suppressed by his great ac- 
‘complice (Cantacuzen. L. fii. c. 99). 
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guards, and the golden gate, were snb- 
ject to his command ; but his humble 
ambition was bribed to become the in- 
strument of treachery; and the re- 
volution was accomplished without 
danger or bloodshed. Destitute of the 
powers of resistance, or the hope of re- 
lief, the inflexible Anne would have 
still defended the palace, and have 
smiled to behold the capital in flames 
rather than in the possession of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends 
and enemies; and the treaty was dic- 
tated by the conqueror, who professed 
a Joyal and zealous attachment to the 
son of his benefactor. The marriage 
of his daughter with John Paleologus 
was at length consummated : the here- 
ditary right of the pupil was acknow- 
ledged; but the sole administration 
during ten years was vested in the 
guardian. Two emperors and three 
empresses were seated on the Byzan- 
tine throne; and a general amnesty 
quieted the apprehensions, and con- 
firmed the property, of the most guilty 
subjects. The festival of the corona- 
tion and nuptials was celebrated with 
the appearances of concord and magni- 
ficence, and both were equally fallaci- 
ous. During the late troubles, the 
treasures of the state, and even the 
furniture of the palace, had been alien- 
ated or embezzled: the royal banquet 
was served in pewter or earthenware ; 
and such was the proud poverty of the 
times, that the absence of gold and 
jewels was supplied by the paltry arti- 
fices of glass and gilt-leather.* 

I hasten to conclude the personal 
history of John Cantacu- poten or gonn 
zene. Hetriumphedand Cantacuzene, 
reigned ; but his reign and 4 1547 1566. 
triumph were clouded by the discon- 


1 Nic. Greg. l. xv. 11. There were however 
some true pearls, but very thinly sprinkled. The 
rest of the stones had only wavretawny x pouty 
wpés Té diavyis. 

2 From his return to Constantinople, Can- 
tacuzene continues his history and that of the 
empire, one year beyond the abdication of his 
son Matthew, a.p. 1857 (1. iv. c. 1-50, p. 705- 
911). Nicephorus Gregoras ends with the synod 
of Constantinople, in the year 1851 (1. xxii c. 
8, p. 660, the rest, to the conclusion of the 
twenty-fourth book, p. 717, is all controversy) ; 
and his fourteen last books are still MSS. in 
fie king of France's library. 
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tent of his own and the adverse faction. 
His followers might style the general 
amnesty an act of pardon for his 
enemies, and of oblivion for his friends:* 
in his cause their estates had been for- 
feited or plundered ; and as they wan- 
dered naked and hungry through the 
streets, they cursed the selfish gene- 
rosity of a leader, who, on the throne 
of the empire, might relinquish with- 
out merit his private inheritance. The 
adherents of the empress blushed to 
hold their lives and fortunes by the 
precarious favour of an usurper; and 
the thirst of revenge was concealed by 
tender concern for the succession, and 
even the safety, of her son. They were 
justly alarmed by a petition of the 
friends of Cantacuzene, that they might 
be released from their oath of allegi- 
ance to the Paleologi; and entrusted 
with the defence of some cautionary 
towns; a measure supported with argu- 
ment and eloquence ; and which was 
rejected (says the Imperial historian) 
by my sublime, and almost incredible 
virtue.” His repose was disturbed by 
the sound of plots and seditions; and 
he trembled, lest the lawful prince 
should be stolen away by some foreign 
or domestic enemy, who would inscribe 
his name and his wrongs in the banners 
of rebellion. As the sonof Andronicus 
advanced in the years of manhood, he 
began to feel and to act for himself; and 
his rising ambition was rather stimu- 
lated than checked by the imitation of 
his father’s vices. If we may trust his 
own professions, Cantacuzene laboured 
with honest industry to correct these 
sordid and sensual appetites, and to 
raise the mind of the young prince to a 
level with his fortune. In the Servian 
expedition, the two emperors showed 
themselves in cordial harmony to the 
troops and provinces ; and the younger 
colleague was initiated by the elder in 
the mysteries of war and government. 
After the conclusion of the peace, Pale- 
ologus was left at Thessalonica, a royal 


3 The emperor (Cantacuzen. 1. iv. c. 1.) re- 
presents his own virtues, and Nic. Gregoras 
(1 xv. c. 11) the complaints of his friends, who 
suffered by its effects I have lent them the 
words of our poor cavaliers after the restora- 
tion. 
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residence, and a frontier station, to se- 
cure by his absence the peace of Con- 
stantinople, and to withdraw his youth 
from the temptations of a luxurious 
capital, But the distance weakened 
the powers of control, and the son of 
Andronicus was surrounded with artful 
or unthinking companions, who taught 
him to hate his guardian, to deplore his 
exile, and to vindicate his rights. A 
private treaty with the cral or despot 
of Servia was soon followed by an open 
revolt ; and Cantacuzene, on the throne 
of the elder Andronicus, defended the 
cause of age and prerogative, which in 
his youth he had so vigorously at- 
tacked. At his request, the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of Thes- 
salonica, and the office of mediation ; 
she returned without success ; and un- 
less Aunc of Savoy was mstructed by 
adversity, we may doubt the sincerity, 
or at least the fervour, of her zeal. 
While the regent grasped the sceptre 
with a firm and vigorous hand, she had 
been instructed to declare, that the ten 
years of his legal administration would 
soon elapse ; and that after a full trial 
of the vanity of the world, the Einperor 
Cantacuzene sighed for the repose of a 
cloister, and was ambitious only of an 
heavenly crown. Had these sentiments 
been genuine, his voluntary abdication 
would have restored the peace of the 
empire, and his conscience would have 
been relieved by an act of justice. 
Paleologus alone was responsible for 
his future government ; John Paleologus 
and whatever might be aprereey 
hisvices, they were surely ap 1353 
less formidable than the calamities of a 
civil war, in which the barbarians and 
infidels were again invited to assist the 
Greeks, in their mutual destruction. 
By the arms of the Turks, who now 
struck a deep and everlasting root in 
Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the 
third contest in which he had been in- 
volved ; and the young emperor, driven 
from the sea and land, was compelled 
to take shelter among the Latias of the 
isle of Tenedos. His insolence and ob- 
stinacy provoked the victor to a step 
which must render the quarrel irrecon- 
cilable ; and the association of his son 
Matthew, whom he invested with the 
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purple, established the succession in the 
family of the Cantacuzeni. But Con- 
stantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes; and this 
last injury accelerated the restoration 
of the rightful heir. A noble Genoese 
espoused the cause of Palezologus, ob- 
tained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with two gal- 
leys and two thousand five hundred 
auxiliaries. Under the pretence of dis- 
tress, they were admitted into the lesser 
port ; a gate was opened, and the Latin 
shout of ‘‘ Long life and victory to the 
emperor, John Palszologus!” was an- 
swered by a general rising in his favour. 
A numerous aud loyal party yet ad- 
hered to the standard of Cantacuzene : 
but he asserts in his history (does he 
hope for belief?) that his tender con- 
science rejected the assurance of con- 
quest; that, in free obedicnce to the 
voice of religion and philosophy, he de- 
scended from the throne, and embraced 
with pleasure the monastic habit and 
profession.’ So soon as he ceased to be 
@ prince, his successor was not unwill- 

Abdicationor ing that he should be a 
Cantacuzene, saint: the remainder of 

A.D.1805. his life was devoted to 

piety and learning ; in the cells of 
Constantinople and Mount Athos, the 
monk Joasaph was respected as the 
temporal and spiritual father of the 
emperor ; and if he issued from his re- 
treat, it was as the minister of peace, 
to subdue the obstinacy, and solicit the 
pardon, of his rebellious son.? 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of Can- 
tae as neviphs tacuzene was still exer- 
Mount Thabor, cised by theological war. 
A.D, 1841-1351, He sharpened a contro- 

versial pen against the Jews and Mo- 


1 The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (1. iv. 
©. 89-42), who relates, with visible confusion, 
his own downfall, may be supplied by the less 
accurate, but more honest, narratives of Mat- 
thew Villani (1. iv c. 46, in the Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. xiv. p. 268), and Ducas (c, 10, 11). 


2 Cantacuzene, in the year 1875, was honoured 
with a letter from the pope (Fleury, Hist. 
Eoolés. tom. xx. p. 250) His death is placed 
by a respectable authority on the 20th of Nov- 
ember 1411 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260). 
But if he were of the age of his companion An- 
dronicus the Younger, be must have lived 116 
years ; a rare instance of longevity, which in so 
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hammedans ;* and in every state he de- 
fended with equal zeal the divine light 
of Mount Thabor, a memorable ques- 
tion which consummates the religious 
follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of 
India,? and the monks of the Oriental 
church, were alike persuaded, that in 
total abstraction of the faculties of the 
mind and body, the purer spirit may 
ascend to the enjoyment and vision of 
the Deity. The opinion and practice 
of the monasteries of Mount Athos? 
will be best represented in the words of 
an abbot, who flourished in the eleventh 
century. ‘‘ When thou art alone in 
thy cell,” says the ascetic teacher, 
“‘shut thy door, and scat thyself in a 
corner ; raise thy mind above all things 
vain and transitory ; recline thy beard 
and chin on thy breast ; turn thy eyes 
and thy thoughts towards the middle 
of thy belly, the region of the navel; 
and search the place of the heart, the 
seat of the soul. At first, all will be 
dark and comfortless ; but if you per- 
severe day and night, you will fcel an 
ineffable joy ; and no sooner has the 
soul discovered the place of the heart, 
than 1t is involved in a mystic and 
ethereal light.” This light, the pro- 
duction of a distempered fancy, the 
creature of an empty stomach and an 
empty brain, was adored by the Quiet- 
ists as the pure and perfect essence of 
God himself ; and as long as the folly 
was confined to Mount Athos, the 
simple solitaries were not inquisitive 
how the divine essence could be a 
material substance, or how an zmma- 
terral substance could be perceived by 
the eyes of the body. But in the reign 
of the younger Andronicus, these mon- 


illustrious a person would have attracted uni- 
versal notice. 

4‘ His four discourses, or books, were printed 
at Basil 1543 (Fabric Buibliot. Grasc, tom. vi. p 
478). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte 
who was assaulted with letters from his friends, 
of Ispahan. Cantacuzene had read the Koran 
but I understand from Maracci, that he adopts 
the vulgar prejudices and fables against Maho- 
met and his religion 

2 See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. i. p. 127. 

8 Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 522, 523. 
Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 22, 24, 107- 
114, &c. The former unfolds the causes with 
the judgment of a philosopher, the latter tran- 
scribes and translates with the prejudices of a 
Catholic priest. 
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asteries were visited by Barlaam,’ a 
Calabrian monk, who was equally 
skilled in pNildsophy and theology ; 
who possessed the languages of the 
Greeks and Latins ; and whose versa- 
tile genius could maintain their opposite 
creeds, according to the interest of the 
moment. The indiscretion of an ascetic 
revealed to the curious traveller the 
secrets of mental prayer ; and Barlaam 
embraced the opportunity of ridiculing 
the Quietists, who placed the soul in 
the navel; of accusing the monks of 
Mount Athos of heresy and blasphemy. 
His attack compelled the more learned 
to renounce or dissemble the simple 
devotion of their brethren; and Gre- 
gory Palamas introduced a scholastic 
distinction between the essence and 
Operation of God. His inaccessible 
essence dwells in the midst of an un- 
created and eternal light; and this 
beatific vision of the saints had been 
manifested to the disciples on Mount 
Thabor, in the transfiguration of Christ. 
Yet this distinction could not escape 
the reproach of polytheism ; the eter 
nity of the hght of Thabor was fiercely 
denied ; and Barlaam still charged the 
Palamites with holding two eternal 
substances, a visible and an invisible 
God. From the rage of the monks of 
Mount Athos, who threatened his life, 
the Calabrian retired to Constantinople, 
where his smooth and specious manners 
introduced hin to the favour of the 
great domestic and the emperor. The 
court and the city were involved in this 
theological dispute, which flamed a- 
midst the civil war; but the doctrine 
of Barlaam was dis graced by his flight 
and apostasy : the Palamites triumphed; 
and their adversary, the patriarch Jolin 
of Apri, was deposed by the consent of 
the adverse factions of the state. In 
the character of emperor and theolo- 
gian, Cantacuzene presided in the synod 
of the Greek church, which established, 
as an article of faith, the uncreated 
light of Mount Thabor; and, after so 


4 Basnage (in Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom 
iv. p. 363-368), has investigated the character 
and story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his 
opinions had inspired some doubts of the iden- 
tity of his person. See likewise Fabricius 
Biblot Gre c.tom. x. p 427-482). 
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many insults, the reason of mankind 
was slightly wounded by the addition 
of a single absurdity. Many rolls of 
paper or parchment have been blotted ; 
and the :mpenitent sectaries, who re- 
fused to subscribe the orthodox creed, 
were deprived of the honours of Christ- 
ian burial; but in the next age the 
question was forgotten ; nor can J learn 
that the axe or the fagot were employed 
for the extirpation of the Barlaamite 
heresy.’ 

For the conclusion of this chapter, 
I have reserved the Gen- 
oese war, which shook the ry Gane ce 
throneof Cantacuzeneand Pers or Galata 
betrayed the debility of ~” *#*2#4" 
the Greek empire. The Genoese, who, 
after the recovery of Constantinople, 
were seated in the suburb of Pera or 
Galata, received that honourable fief 
from the bounty of theemperor. They 
were indulged in the use of their laws 
and magistrates; but they submitted 
to the duties of vassals and subjects ; 
the forcible word of liegemen? was bor 
rowed from the Latin jurisprudence. 
and their podesta, or chief, before h> 
entered on his office, saluted the em- 
peror with loyal acclamations and vows 
of fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alh- 
ance with the Greeks; and i case of 
a defensive war, a supply of fifty empty 
galleys and a succour of fifty galleys 
completely armed and manned, was 
promised by the republic to the empire. 
In the revival of a naval force, 1t was 
the aim of Michael Paleologus to de- 
liver himself from a foreign aid; and 
his vigorous government contained the 
Genoese of Galata within those limits 
which the insolence of wealth and free- 


1 See Cantacuzene (I. 11. c. 39, 40, 1. iv c. 3, 
23, 24 25), and Nic Gregoras (1. xi. c. 10,1 xv. 
8,7, &c ), whose last books, from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-fourth, are almost con- 
fined to a subject sointeresting to the authors 
Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregors), from the un- 
published books, and Fabricius (Buibliot 
Greec. tom. x. p. 462-473), or rather Montfau- 
con, from the MSS. of the Coislin library, have 
added some facts and documents 

2 Pachymer (I. v c 10) very properly explains 
rZidvs (lngios) by ‘dlevs. The use of these 
words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal 
times may be amply understood from the 
Glossaries of Ducange Grxc p 811, 812, Latin, 
tom. iv. p 109-111). 
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dom provoked them toexceed. A sailor 
threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew 
the Greek who resented this national 
affront ; and an armed vessel, after re- 
fusing to salute the palace, was guilty 
of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. 
Their countrymen threatened to sup- 
port their cause ; but the long and open 
village of Galata was instantly sur- 
rounded by the Imperial troops, tall, 
in the moment of the assault, the 
prostrate Genoese implored the clem- 
ency of their sovereign. The defence- 
less situation which secured their 
obedience exposed them to the attack 
of their Venetian rivals, who, in the 
reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed 
to violate the majesty of the thronc. 
On the approach of their ficets, the 
Genoese, with their families and effects, 
retired into the city ; their empty habi- 
tations were reduced to ashes. and the 
feeble prince, who had viewed the 
destruction of his suburb, expressed his 
resentment, not by arms, but by am- 
bassadors. This misfortune, however, 
was advantageous to the Genoese, who 
obtained, and imperceptibly abused, 
the dangerous licence of surrounding 
Galata with a strong wall: of introduc- 
ing into the ditch the waters of tho sea ; 
of erecting lofty turrets ; and of mount- 
ing a train of military engines on the 
rampart. The narrow bounds in which 
they had been circumscribed were 1n- 
sufficient for the growing colony ; each 
day they acqwured some addition of 
landed property : and the adjacent hills 
were covered with their villas and 
castles, which they joined and protected 
by new fortifications.‘ The navigation 
and trade of the Euxine was the patri- 
mony of the Greek emperors, who com- 
manded the narrow entrance, the gates, 
as it were, of that inland sea. In the 
reign of Michael Paleologus, their pre- 
rogative was acknowledged by the 
sultan of Egypt, who solicited and ob- 


2 The establishment and progress of the 
Genoese at Pera or Galata, is described by 
Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. i p. 68, 69) from 
the Byzantine historians, Pachymer (1. ii. c. 35, 
1. v. 10-30, L ix. 15, 1. xii. 6-9), Nicephorus 
Gregoras (1. v. c. 4, 1. vic. 11,1 ix. 5, }. xi. 
‘€.1, 1. xv. ¢. 1. 6), and Cantacuzene(l. i. c, 12, 1. ii. 
29, &e.). 
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tained the liberty of sending an annual 
ship for the purchase of slaves in Cir- 
cassia and the Lesser Tartary: a liberty 
pregnant with mischief to the Christian 
cause, since these youths were trans- 
formed by education and discipline into 
the formidable Mamalukes.? From the 
colony of Pera, the Geno- their trade and 
ese engaged with superior {zsolence. 
advantage in the lucrative trade of the 
Black Sea; and their industry supplied 
the Greeks with fish and corn—two 
articles of food almost equally important 
to a superstitious people. ‘The sponta- 
neous bounty of nature appears to have 
bestowed the harvests of the Ukraine, 
the produce of a rude and savage 
husbandry; and the endless exporta- 
tion of salt-fish and caviar is annually 
renewed by the enormous sturgeons 
that are caught at the mouth of the 
Don or Tanais, in their last station of 
the rich mud and shallow water of the 
Meotis.? The waters of the Oxus, the 
Caspian, the Volga, and the Don, 
opened a rare and laborious passage 
for the gems and spices of India; and 
after thi1ce months’ march, the caravans 
of Carizme met the Itahan vessels in 
in the harbours of Crimzxa.3 These 
various branches of trade were mono- 
polised by the diligence and power of 
the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice 
and Pisa were forcibly expelled; the 
natives were awed by the castles and 
cities which arose on the foundations 
of their humble factories; and their 
principal establishment of Caffa+ was 

1 Both Pachymer (J i c 8, 4, 5) and Nic. 
Greg. (1 1v. c 7) understand and deplore the 
effects of this dangerous indulgence Bubars, 
sultan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a devout 
Mussulinan, obtained from the children of 
Zingis the permission to build a stately mosque 
in the capital of Crimea (De Guignes, Hist. des 
Huns, tom iii p 343) 

2 Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom i p. 48) 
was assured at Caffa that these fishes were 
sometimes twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, 
weighed eight or nine hundred pounds, and 
yielded three or four quintals of caviar. The 
corn of the Bosphorus had supplied the 
Athenians in the time of Demosthenes. 

3 De Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom. iil. p. 
848, 344. Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 4C0. 
But this land or water carriage could only be 
practicable when Tartary was united under a 
wise and powerful monarch. 

¢ Nic. Gregoras (1. xiii. c. 12) is judicious and 
well-informed on the trade and colonies of the 
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besieged without effect by the Tartar 
powers. Destitute of anavy, the Greeks 
were oppressed by these haughty mer- 
chants, who fed, or famished, Constan- 
tinople according to their interest. 
They proceeded to usurp the customs, 
the fishery, and even the toll, of the 
Bosphorus; and while they derived 
from these objects a revenue of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, a 
remnant of thirty thousand was re- 
Inctantly allowed to the emperor. 
The colony of Pera or Galata acted, in 
peace and war, as an independent 
state ; and, as it will happen in distant 
settlements, the Genoese podesta too 
often forgot that he was the servant of 
his own masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged 
by the weakness of the 


Their war with fi 
the Emperor elder Andronicus, and by 
Cantacuzene, thecivilwarsthat afflicted 
AD 1348 


lis age and the min 
ority of his grandson. The talents 
of Cantacuzene were employed to the 
ruin rather than the restoration, of the 
empire; and after his domestic victory, 
he was condemned to an ignominious 
tial, whether the Grecks or the Cen- 
oese should 1eign in Constantinople. 
The merchants of Pera were offended 
by his refusal of some contignous lands, 
some commanding heights, which they 
proposed to cover with new fo tifica- 
tions; and in the absence of the em- 
peror, who was detained at Demotica 
by sickness, thcy ventured to brave 
the debility of a female reign <A By- 
zantine vessel, which had presumed to 
fish at the mouth of the harbour, was 
sunk by these audacious strangers; the 
fishermen were murdered. Instead of 
suing for pardon, the Genoese de- 
manded satisfaction ; required, in an 
haughty strain, that the Grecks should 
renounce the exercise of navigation ; 
and encountered with regular arms the 
first sallies of the popular indignation. 
They instantly occupied the debatable 
land ; and by the labour of a whole 
people, of either sex and of every age, 


Black Sea. Chardin describes the present ruins 
of Caffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 
400 sail employed in the corn and fish trade 
(Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 46-48). 


1 See Nic. Gregoras, |. xvii.c 1 
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the wall was raised, and the ditch was 
sunk, with incredible speed. At the 
same time, they attacked and burnt 
two Byzantino galleys; while the three 
others, the remainder of the Imperial 
navy, escaped from their hands: the 
habitations without the gates, or along 
the shore, were pillaged and destroyed ; 
and the care of the regent, of the Em- 
press Irene, was confined to the pre- 
servation of the city. The return of 
Cantacuzene dispelled the public con- 
sternation: the emperor inclined to 
peaceful counsels; but he yielded to 
the obstinacy of his enemics, who re- 
jected all reasonable terms, and to the 
ardour of his subjects, who threatened, 
in the style of Scripture, to break 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes, 
that he imposed for the construction of 
ships, and the expenses of the war; 
and as the two nations wero masters, 
the one of the land, the other of the 
sea, Constantinople and Pera were 
pressed by the evils of a mutual siege. 
The merchants of the colony, who had 
beheved that afew days would termu- 
nate the war, already murmured at 
their losses: the succours from their 
mother-country were delayed by the 
factions of Genoa; and the most 
cautious embraced the opportunity of 
a Rhodian vessel to remove their 
famihes and effects from the scene of 
hostility. In the spring, the Byzantine 
fleet, seven galleys anda pi uction of 
train of smaller vessels, his fleet, 
issued from the mouth of 4? #49 
the harbour, and stcered in a single 
line along the shore of Pera; unskil- 
fully presenting their sides to the 
beaks of the adverse squadron. The 
crews were composed of peasants and 
mechanics; nor was their ignorance 
compensated by the native courage of 
barbarians : the wind was strong, the 
waves were rough; and no sooner did 
the Greeks perccive a distant and in- 
active enemy, than they leaped head- 
long into the sea, from a doubtful to 
an inevitable peril. The troops that 
marched to the attack of the lines of 
Pera were struck at the same moment 
with a similar panic; and the Genoese 
were astonished, and almost ashamed, 
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at their double victory. Their trium- 
phant vessels, crowned with flowers, 
and dragging after them the captive 
galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed 
before the palace: the only virtue of 
the emperor was patience; and the 
hope of revenge his sole consolation. 
Yet the distress of both parties inter- 
posed a temporary agreement; and the 
shame of the empire was disguised by 
a thin veil of dignity and power. 
Summoning the chiefs of the colony, 
Cantacuzene affected to despise the 
trivial object of the debate ; and, after 
a mild reproof, most liberally granted 
the lands, which had been previously 
resigned to the seeming custody of his 
officers." 
But the emperor was soon solicited 
Victory ofthe to violate the treaty, and 
sina over to jon his arms witb 
Greeks the Venetians, the per- 
AD 1352 =petual enemies of Genoa 
and her colonies. While he compared 
the reasons of peace and war, his 
moderation was provoked by a wanton 
insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who 
discharged from their rampait a large 
stone that fell in the midst of Con- 
stantinople. On his just complaint, 
they coldly blamed the unprudence of 
their engineer; but the next day the 
insult was repeated ; and they exulted 
in a second proof that the royal city 
was not beyond the reach of their artil- 
lery. Cantacuzene instantly signed 
his treaty with the Venetians; but the 
weight of the Roman empire was 
scarcely felt in the balance of these 
opulent and powerful republics.? Fioimn 


1 The events of this war are related by Can- 
tacuzene (J. iv. c. 11), with obscurity and con- 
fusion, and by Nic. Gregoras (1. xvii. c 1-7), in 
a clear and honest narrative The priest was 
less responsible than the prince for the defeat 
of the flect. 


2 The second war is darkly told by Cantacu- 
gene (1. iv. c. 18, p. 24, 25, 23-32), who wishes 
to disguise what he dares not deny. I reget 
this part of Nic. Gregoras, which is still in 
MS. at Paris * 


“* This part of Nicephorus Gregoras has not 
been printed in the new edition of the Byzan- 
tine Historians. The editor expresses a 
hope that it may be undertaken by Hase. I 
should join in the regret of Gibbon, if these 
books contain any historical information: if 
they are but a continuation of the contro- 
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the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth 
of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success ; and a 
memorable battle was fought in the 
narrow sea, under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. It would not be an easy 
task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Grecks, the Venetians, and the 
Genoese ;* and while I depend on the 
narrative of an impartial historian,? I 
shall borrow from each nation the facts 
that redound to their own disgrace, 
and the honour of their foes, The 
Venetians, with thcir allies the 
Catalans, had the advantage of num- 
ber; and their fleet, with the poor 
addition of eight Byzantine galleys, 
amounted to seventy-five sal; the 
Genoese did not exceed sixty-four; but 
in those times their ships of war were 
distinguished by the superiority of 
their size and strength. The names 
and families of their naval commanders, 
Pisani and Doria, are illustrious in the 
annals of their country ; but the per- 
sonal merit of the former was eclipsed 
by the fame and abilities of his rival. 
They engaged in tempestuous weather ; 
and the tumultuary conflict was con- 
tinued from the dawn to the extinction 
of light. The enemies of the Genoese 
applaud their prowess . the friends of 
the Venetians are dissatisfied with 
their behaviour ; but all partics agree 
in praising the skill and boldness of 
the Catalans,* who, with many wounds, 
sustained the brunt of the action. On 
the separation of the fleets, the event 
might appear doubtful; but the thir- 
teen Genoese galleys, that had been 
sunk or taken, were compensated by a 


1 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p 144) 
refers to the most ancient Chronicles of Venice 
(Caresinus,the continuatorof Andrew Dandolus, 
tom. xii. p. 421, 422), and Genoa (George Stella, 
Annales Genuenses, tom xvii p. 1091, 1092); 
both which I have diligently consulted in his 
great Collection of the Historians of Italy. 

2 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of 
Florence, 1 ii c 59,60, p 145-147, c 74, 75, p. 
156, 157, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiv. 


versies which fill the last books in our present 
copies, they may as well sleep their eternal 
sleep in MS as in print.—M. 


* Cantacuzene praises their bravery, but im- 
putes their losses to their ignorance of the 
seas: they suffered more by the breakers than 
by the enemy, vol. iii. p. 224 —M. 
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double loss of the allies; of fourteen | Deserted by their friends, the Greeks 
Venetians, tep ,Catalans, and two/| were incapable of resistance; and three 
Greeks ;* and even the grief of the| months after the battle, the Emperor 
conquerors expressed the assurance |Cantacuzene solicited and subscribed 
and habit of more decisive victories. | a treaty, which for ever banished the 
Pisani confessed his defeat, by retiring | Venetians and Catalans, and granted 
into a fortified harbour, from whence, | to the Genoese a monopoly of trade, 
under the pretext of the orders of the| and almost a right of domimon. The 
senate, he steered with a broken and| Roman eimpiro (I smile in transcribing 
flying squadron for the Isle of Candia, | the name) might soon have sunk into a 
and abandoned to his rivals the sove-| province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
reignty of the sea. Ina public epistle,'| the republic had not been checked by 
addressed to the doge and senate,|the ruin of her freedom and naval 
Petrarch employs his eloquence to re-| power. A long contest of one hundred 
concile the maritime powers, the twoj|and thirty years was determined by 
luminaries of Italy. The orator cele- | the triumph of Venice; and the factions 
brates the valour and victory of the| of the Genoese compelled them to seck 
Genoese, the first of men in the | for domestic peace under the protection 
exercise of naval war: he drops a tear| of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, 
on the misfortunes of their Venetian | or the French king. Yet the spirit of 
brethren; but he exhorts them to!commerce survived that of conquest ; 
pursue with fire and sword the base} and the colony of Pera still awed the 
Theirtreaty 8nd perfidious Cireeks;| capital and navigated the Kuxine, 
withthe to purge tle metropolis | till it was involved by the Turks in 
emp the final servitude of Constantinople 
itself, 


of the East from the 
heresy with which 1t was infected 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


CONQUFST OF ZINGIS KIAN AND THI MOGULS FROM CHINA TO POLAND-— 
KSCAPE OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE GRELKS—ORIGIN OF THE OTTOMAN 
TURKS IN BITHYNIA — RLIGNS AND VICTORIES OF OTIIMAN, ORCHAN) 
AMURATH THE FIRST, AND BAJAZET THE FIRST—FOUNDATION AND PROGRESS 
OF THE TURKISH MONARCHY 1N ASIA AND EUROPE—DANCER OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE AND THE GREEK EMPIRE, 


From the petty quarrels of a city and ‘discord of the falling Greeks, I shall 
her suburbs, from the cowardice and now ascend to the victorious Turks ; 


1 The Abbé de Sade (Mémoires sur la Vie de! whose domestic slavery was ennobled 
Petrarque, tom. 11 p 257-263) translates this ' by martial discipline, religious one 
Jetter, winch he had copied from a MS in the ‘ thusiasm, and the cnergy of the national 
king of France's hbrary Though a servant of | character. The riso and progress of 


the duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his' the Ottomans, the present sovereigns 
astonishment and grief at the defeat and de- (6 Constantinople. are connected with 
spair of the Genoese in the following year (p. ' pe. 


823-832) the most important scenes of modern 


H 
* Cantacuzene says, that the Genocse lost , history; but they are founded on a 
twenty-eight ships with their crews, #¢Tavapes; | Previous knowledge of the gr ont crup- 
the Venetians and Catalans sixteen, the Im-|tion of the Moguls* and Tartars ; 

perials, none Cantacuzene accuses Pisani 
of cowardice, in not following up the victory; * Mongol seems to approach the nearest to 
and destroying the Genoese But Pisani’s|the proper name of this race The Chinese 
conduct, and indeed Cantacuzene’s account of | call them Mong-kou, the Mondchoux, their 
the battle, betray the superiority of the neighbours, Monggo or Monggou. They called 
Genoese, —M. themselvesalso Beda This fact seems to have 
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whose rapid conquests may be com- 
pared with the primitive convulsions 
of nature, which had agitated and 
altered the surface of the globe. Ihave 
long since asserted my claim to intro- 
duce the nations, the immediate or re- 
mote authors of the fall of the Roman 
Empire; nor cau I refuse myself to 
those events, which, from their uncom- 
mon magnitude, will interest a philo- 
sophic mind in the history of blood. 
From the spacious highlands between 
aa China, Siberia, and the 
Pg alee Caspian Sea, the tide of 
the Moguisand emigration and war has 
Tartare =~ repeatedly been poured. 
These ancient seats of the Huns and 
Turks were occupied in the twelfth 
century by many pastoral tribes, of the 
same descent and similar manners, 
which were united and led to conquest 
by the formidable Zingis.* In his 
ascent to greatness, that burbarian 
(whose private appellation was Te- 
mugin) had trampled on the necks of 
his equals. Hus birth was noble ; but 
it was in the pride of victory, that the 
prince or people deduced his seventh 
ancestor from the immaculate concep- 
tion of a virgin. His father had 
reigned over thirteen hordes, which 
composed about thirty or forty thou- 
sand families: above two thirds re- 
fused to pay tithes or obedience to his 
infant son ; and at the age of thirteen, 
Temugin fought a battle against Ins 
rebellious subjects. The future con- 
queror of Asia was reduced to fly and 
to obey; but he roso superior to his 
fortune, and in his fortieth year he had 
established his fame and dominion over 
the circumjacent tribes. In a state of 
society, in which policy is rude and 
valour is universal, the ascendant of 
one man must be founded on his power 


1 The reader is invited to review the chapters 
of the fourth and sixth volumes ; the manners 
of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and 
the Huns, which were composed at atime when 
I entertained the wish, rather than the hope, 
of concluding my history. 


been proved by M. Schmidt against the French 
Orientalists. See De Brosset, Note on Le 
Beau, tom. xvii. p. 402. 

* On the traditions of the early life of Zingis, 
see D'Ohson, Hist. des Mongols ; Histoire des 
Mongols, Paris, 1824. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen, p. 66, &c. and Notes.—M. 
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and resolution to punish his enemies 
and recompense his friends. His first 
military league was ratified-by the 
simple rites of sacrificing an horse and 
tasting of a running stream: Temugin 
pledged himself to divide with his fol- 
loweis the sweets and the bitters of 
life; and when he had shared among 
them his horses and apparel, he was 
rich in their gratitude and his own 
hopes. After hisfirst victory he placed 
seventy caldrons on the fire, and 
seventy of the most guilty rebels were 
cast headlong into the boiling water. 
The sphere of his attraction was con- 
tinually enlarged by the ruin of the 
proud and the submission of the 
prudent; and the boldest clueftains 
might tremble, when they beheld, en- 
chased 1n silver, the skull of the khan 
of the Keraites ;t who, under the name 
of Prester John, had corresponded with 
the Roman pontiff and the princes of 
Europe. The ambition of Temugin 
condescended to employ the arts of 
superstition ; and it was froma naked 
prophct, who could ascend to heaven 
on a white horse, that he accepted the 
title of Zingis,? the most great ; and a 
divine right to the conquest and do- 
minion of the earth. In a general cou- 
rouliar, or diet, he was seated on a felt, 
which was long afterwards revered as a 
relic, and solemnly proclaimed great 
khan, or emperor of the Moguls’ and 


) The khans of the Keraites were most pro- 
bably incapable of reading the pompous 
epistles composed in their name by the Nes- 
torian missionaries, who endowed them with 
the fabulous wonders of an Indian kingdom. 
Perhaps these Tartars (the Presbyter or Priest 
John) had submitted to the rites of baptism 
and ordination (Asseman Buibliot Orient tom 
lin p op. 487-503) 

2 Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, 
Gengrs, at least in French, seems to be the 
more fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi 
Khan must have known the true name of his 
ancestor. His etymology appears just: Zin, 
in the Mogul tongue, signifies great, and gvs is 
the superlative termination (Hist. Généalogique 
des Tartars, part ili p 194, 195). From the 
same idea of magnitude, the appellation of 
Zungis is bestowed on the ocean 

3 The name of Moguls has prevailed among 
the Orientals, and still adheres to the titular 
sovereign, the Great Mogul of Hindustan.* 

* M. Remusat (sur les Langues Tartares, p. 
283) justly observes, that Timour was a Turk, 
not a Mogul, and p. 242, that probably there 
was not a Mogul in the army of Baber, who 
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Tartars.: Of these kindred, thongh 
rival names, the fermer had given birth 
to the Imperial race; and the latter 
has been extended by accident or error 
over thespacious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dic- 
tated to his subjects was adapted to 
the preservation of domestic peace, and 
the exercise of foreign hostility. The 
punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adultery, murder, per- 
jury, and the capital thefts of an horse 
or ox; and the fiercest of men were 
mild and just in their intercourse with 
each other. The future election of the 
great khan was vested in the princes 
of his family and the heads of the 
tribes ; and the regulations of the chase 
were essential to the pleasures and 
plenty ofa Tartarcamp. The victorious 
nation was held sacred from all servile 
labours, which were abandoned to 
slaves and strangers ; and every labour 
was servile except the profession of 
arms. The service and discipline of 
the troops, who were armed with bows, 
scimitars, and 1ron maces, 
and divided by hundreds, 
thousands, and ten thousands, were the 
institutions of a veteran commander. 
Kach officer and soldier was made 
responsible, under pain of death, for 
the safety and honour of his com- 
panions; and the spuit of conquest 
breathed in the law, that peace should 
never be granted unless to a vanquished 
and suppliant enemy. But it is the 
religion of Zingis that best deserves 
our wonder and applause.t The 


His laws, 


1 The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were 
descended from Tatar Khan, the brother of 
Mogul Khan (see Abulghazi, partsi and i: ), 
and once formed a horde of 70,000 families on 
the borders of Kitay (p. 103-112) In the great 
{invasion of Europe (A D 1238), they seem to 
have led the vanguard , and thesimilitude of the 
name of Tartare, recommended that of Tartars 
to the Latins (Matt Paris, p. 398, &c )* 


established the Indian throne of the “ Great 
Mogul ” —M. 

* This relationship, according to M Kla- 
proth, is fabulous, and invented by the Mo- 
hammedan writers, who, from religious zeal, 
endeavoured to connect the traditions of the 
Nomads of Central Asia with those of the Old 
Testament, as preserved in the Koran There 
is no trace of it in the Chinese writers, Tab). 
de l’' Asie, p. 156.— ML. 

t Before his armies entered Thibet, he sent 
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Catholic inquisitors of Europe, who 
defended nonsense by cruelty, might 
have been confounded by the example 
of a barbarian, who anticipated the 
lessons of philosophy,? and established 
by his laws a system of pure theism 
and perfect toleration. His first and 
only article of faith was the existence 
of one God, the Author of all good ; 
who fills by his presence the heavens 
and earth, which he has created by his 
power. The Tartars and Moguls were 
addicted to the idols of their pecuhar 
tribes ; and many of them have been 
converted by the foreign missionarics 
to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, 
and of Christ. These various systems 
in freedom and concord were taught 
and practised within the precincts of 
the same camp; and the Bonze, the 
Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and 
the Latin priest, enjoyed the same 
honourable exemption from service and 
tribute ; in the mosque of Bochara, the 
insolent victor might trample the 


1A singular conformity may be found 
between the religious laws of Zingis Khan and 
of Mr Locke (Constitutions of Carolina, in hig 
works, vol iv p. 535, 4to edition, 1777). 


an embassy to Bogdosott-nam-Dsimmo, a Lama 
high priest, with a letter to this effect .—“I 
have chosen thee as high priest for myself and 
my empire. Repair then to me, and promote 
the present and future happiness of man: I 
will be thy supporter and protector. let us 
establish a system of religion, and unite it 
with the monarchy,” &. The high priest 
accepted the invitation , and the Mongol his- 
tory literally terms this step the period of the 
Jirst respat for relugion, because the monarch, 
by his public profession, made it the religion 
of the state, Klaproth, ‘‘ Travels in Caucasus,” 
ch vu. Eng. Trans p. 92. Neither Dshingis 
nor his son and successor Oegodah had, on 
account of their continual wars, much leisure 
for the propagation of the religion of the Lama. 
By religion they understand a distinct, inde- 
pendent, sacred moral code, which has but one 
origin, one source, and one object. This notion 
they universally propagate, and even believe 
that the brutes, and all created beings, have a 
religion adapted to their sphere of action. The 
different forms of the various religions they 
ascribe to the difference of individuals, nations, 
and legislators. Never do you hear of their 
inveighing against any creed, even against the 
obviously absurd Schaman paganism, or of 
their persecuting others on thataccount They 

themselves, on the other hand, endure every 

hardship, and even persecutions, with perfect 

resignation, and indulgently excuse the follies 

of others, nay, consider them as a motive for 

increased ardour in prayer, ch ix. p. 109.—M. 
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Koran under his horse’s feet, but the 
calm legislator respected the prophets 
and pontiffs of the most hostile sects. 
The reason of Zingis was not informed 
by books: the khan could neither read 
nor write ; and, except the tribe of the 
Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls 
and Tartars were as illiterate as their 
sovereign.” The memory of their ex- 
ploits was preserved by tradition: 
sixty-eight years after the death of 
Zingis, these traditions were collected 
and transcribed ;' the brevity of their 
domestic annals may be supplied 
by the Chinese,’ Persians,3 Armen- 


2 In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, 
khan of Persia, the fourth in descent from 
Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir Fad- 
lallah composed a Mogul history in the Persian 
language, which has been used by Petit de la 
Croix (Hist. de Genghizcan, p 637-539). The 
Histoire Généalogique des Tatars (a Leyde, 
1726, in 12mo, two tomes) was translated by the 
Swedish prisoners in Siberia from the Mogul 
MS. of Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant 
of Zingis, who reigned over the Usbcks of 
Charasm, or Carizme (A.D 1644 1663) He i» 
of most value and credit for the names, ped- 
grees, and manners of his nation Of his 
nine parts, the first descends from Adam to 
Mogul Khan; the second, from Mogul to 
Zingis; the third is the life of Zingis, the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the general 
history of his four sons and their posterity , 
the eighth and ninth, the particular history of 
the descendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned 
in Maurenahar and Charasm. 

2 Histoire de Gentchiscan, et de toute la 
Dinastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, Con- 
quérans de la Chine, tirée de Histoire de la 
Chine, par le R.P Gaubil, de la Société de 
Jesus, Missionaire & Pekirg; a Paris, 1739, in 
d4to. This translation 1s stamped with the 
Chinese character of domestic accuracy and 
foreign ignorance. 

3 See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, 
premier Kmpereur des Mogols et Tartares, par 
M., Petit de la Croix, & Paris, 1710, 1n 12mo 
a work of ten years’ labour, chiefly drawn from 
the Persian writers, among whom Nuisavi, the 
secretary of Sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit 
and prejudices of a contemporary. A slight 
air of romance is the fault of the originals, or 


*See the notice on Tha tha-toung-o, the 
Ouogour minister of Tchingis, in Abel Re- 
musat’s second series of Recherch. Asiat vol fi. 
p. 61. He taught the son of Tchingis to wnte : 
“He was the instructor of the Moguls in 
writing, of which they were before ignorant ,” 
and hence the application of the Ouogour 
ch tere to the Mogul language cannot be 
placed earlier than the year 1204 or 1205, nor 
80 late as the time of Pé-sse-pa, who lived under 
Khubilai. A new alphabet, approaching to 
that of Thibet, was introduced under Khubilai. 
—M, 
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ians,* Syrians,? Arabians,? Greeks,‘ 
Russians,5 Poles.° Hungarians,’ and 
Latins ®; and each nation will deserve 


the compiler. See likewise the articles of 
Genghizcan, Mohammed, Gelaleddtn, &c. in the 
Bibliothéque Orientale of D’Herbelot.* 

1 Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian 
prince, and afterwards a monk of Premontré, 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. medil Zvi, tom i. p. 34) 
dictated in the French language, his book de 
Tartarvs, his old fellow-soldiers. It was im- 
mediately translated into Latin, and is inserted 
in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynzus (Basil, 
1556, in folio t 

2 Zingis Khan, and his first successors, 
occupy the conclusion of the ninth Dynasty of 
Abulpharagius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 
4to), and his tenth Dynasty is that of the 
Moguls of Persia Assemannus (Bibhot 
Orient tom. i1) has extracted some facts 
from his Syriac writings, and the lives of 
the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of the East. 

3 Among the Arabians, in language and re- 
ligion, we may distinguish Abulfeda, sultan of 
Hamah in Syria, who fought in person, under 
the Mamaluke standard, against the Moguls. 

4 Nicephorus Gregoras (1 11 c. 5, 6) has felt 
the necessity of connecting the Scythian and 

syzantine histories He describes with truth 
and elegance the settlement and manners of 
the Mcguls of Persia, but he is ignorant of 
then origin, and corrupts the names of Zingis 
and his sons. 

6 M. Levesque (Historie de Russie, tom it.) 
has described the conquest of Russia by the 
Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon, and the old 
chronicles 

68 For Poland, Iam content with the Sarmatia 
Asiatica et Eunopxa of Matthew a Michou, or 
De Michovid, a canon and physician of Ciacow 
(AD 1506), inserted in the Novus Orbis of 
Grynvus. Fabric Baibliot. Latin media et 
inflme j*tatis, tom. v. p 56. 

7 I should quote Thuroczius, the oldest 
general historian (pars ii c 74, p. 150), in the 
first volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungari- 
carum, did not the same volume contain the 
original narrative of a contemporary, an cye- 
witness, and a sufferer (M Rogeiu, Hungan, 
Varadiensis Capituli Canonim, Carmen muiser- 
abile seu Historia super Destructione Regni 
Hungarisaas Temporibus Belew IV. Regis per 
Tartaros facta, p 202-321), the best picture 
that I have ever seen of all the circumstances of 
a barbaric invasion. 

8 Matthew Pais has represented, from au- 
thentic documents, the danger and distress of 
Europe (consult the word Tartari in his copious 
Index) Fiom motives of zeal and curiosity, 
the court of the great hhan in the thirteenth cen- 


* The preface to the Hist des Mongols (Paris, 
1824) gives a catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian authonties.—M. 

+ A précis at the end of the new edition of 
Le Beau, Hist. des Empereurs, vol. xvii, by 
M. Brosset, gives large extracts from the ac. 
counts of the Armenian historians relating to 
Mogul conquests.—M. 
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eredit in the relation of their own 
disasters and defeate.* 
The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants 
His invasion or SUCCeSSively reduced the 
China. hordes of the desert, who 
A.D.12101214 itched their tents be- 
tween the wall of China and the Volga; 
and the Mogul emperor became the 
monarch of the pastoral world, the lord 
of many millions of shepherds and 
soldiers, who felt their united strength, 
and were impatient to rush on the mild 
and wealthy climates of the south. His 
ancestors had been the tributaries of the 
Chinese emperors; and Temugin him- 
self had been disgraced by a title of 
honour and servitude. The court of 
Pekin was astonished by an embassy 
froin its former vassal, who, in the tone 
of the king of nations, eaacting the 
tiibute and obedience which he had 
paid, and who affected to treat the son 
of heaven as the most contemptible of 
mankind, A haughty answer disguised 
their secret apprehensions; and then 
fears were soon justified by the march 
of innumerable squadrons, who pierced 
on all sides the feeble rampart of the 
great wall. Ninety cities were stormed, 
o: starved, by the Moguls; ten only 


tury was visitcd by two friars, John de Plano 
‘‘upimiand William Rubraquis, and by Marco 
Polo, a Venetian gentleman The Latin re- 
lations of the two former are inserted in the 
{iret volume of Hackluyt; the Italian original 
or version of the third (Fabric Babhot Latin 
medu Evi, tom 1 p 198, tom v p 25) may 
be found in the second tome of Ramusio 

1In his great History of the Huns, M de 
wuignes has most amply tieated of Zingis 
Khan and lis successors See tom. ii. 1 xv - 
xix andin the collateral articles of the Selju 
kians of Roum, tom i 1 xi the Carzmians, 
1 xiv and the Mama'ukes, tom iv 1 xxi 
consult likewise the tables of the first volume 
lle is ever learned and accurate ; yet I am only 
indebted to him for a general view, and some 
passages of Abulfeda, which are still latent in 
the Arabic text. * 


* To this catalogue of the historians of the 
Moguls may be added 1D’Ohson, Histoire des 
Mongols; Histoire des Mongols (from Arabic 
and Persian authorities), Paris, 1824. Schmudt, 
Geschichte der Ost Mongolen, St Petersburg, 
1829. This curious work, by Ssanang Ssetsen 
Chungtaidschi, published in the original Mon- 
gol, was written after the conversion of the 
nation to Buddhism : it is enriched with very 
valuable notes by the editor and translator; 
but, unfortunately, is very barren of informa- 
tion about the European, and even the western 
Asiatic conquests of the Mongols.—M. 
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escaped ; and Zingis, froma knowledge 
of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered 
his vanguard with their captive parents, 
an unworthy, and by degrees a fruitless, 
abuse of the virtue of his enemies, His 
invasion was supported by the revolt 
of an hundred thousand Khitans, who 
guarded the frontier: yet he listened 
to a treaty; and a princess of China, 
three thousand horses, five hundred 
youths, and as many virgins, and a 
tribute of gold and silk, were the price 
of his retreat. In his second expedi- 
tion, he compelled the Chinese emperor 
to retire beyond the yellow river to a 
more southern residence. The siege of 
Pekim' was long and laborious: the in- 
hubitants were reduced by famine to 
decimate and devour their fellow- 
citizens; when their ammunition was 
spent, they discharged ingots of gold 
and silver from their engines ; but the 
Moguls introduced a mine to the centre 
of the capital; and the conflagration of 
the palace burnt above thirty days. 
China was desolated by Tartar war and 
domestic faction; and the five northern 
provinces were added to the empire of 
AZingis. 

In the West, he touched the domin- 
ions of Mohammed sultan 

. f Carizme, 

of Carizine, who reigned qransoxiana, and 
fiom the Persian Gulf to | _ Persla 
the borders of India ang “> 872% 
Turkestan; and who, in the proud 
unitation of Alexander the Great, for- 
got the servitude and ingratitude of his 
fathers to the house of Seljuk. It was 
the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly 
and commercial intercourse with the 
most powerful of the Moslem princes ; 
nor could he be tempted by the secret 
solicitations of the caliph of Bagdad, 
who sacrificcd to his personal wrongs 
the safety of the church and state. A 
rash, and inhuman deed provoked and 
justified the Tartar arms in the invasion 
of the southern Asia.* A caravan of 


1 More properly Yen-king, an ancient city, 
whose ruins still appear some fulongs to the 
south east of the modern Pelin, which was 
built by Cublai Khan (Gaubel, p. 116) Pe-king 
and Nan-king are vague titles, the courts of 
the north and of the south. The identity and 


* See the particular account of this trans- 
action, from the Kholaussut el Akbaur, in 


| Price, vol. ii. p 102 —M 
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three ambassadors and one hundred 
and fifty merchants was arrested and 
murdered at Otrar, by the command of 
Mohammed; nor was it till after a 
demand and denial of justice, till he 
had prayed and fasted three nights on 
@ mountain, that the Mogul emperor 
appealed to the judgment of God and 
hissword. Our European battles, says 
a philosophic writer,’ are petty 
skirmishes, if compared to the numbers 
that have fought and fallen in the fields 
of Asia. Seven hundred thousand 
Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis 
and his four sons. In the vast plains 
that extend to the north of the Sihon 
or Jaxartes, they were encountered by 
four hundred thousand soldiers of the 
sultan; and in the first battle, which 
was suspended by the night, one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Carizmians 
were slain. Mohammed was astomished 
by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies: he withdrew from the scene 
of danger, and distributed his troops in 
the frontier towns; trusting that the 
barbarians, invincible in the field, would 
be repulsed by the length and difficulty 
of so many regular sieges. But the 
prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the 
mechanic arts; informed perhaps of 
the secret of gunpowder, and capable, 
under his discipline, of attacking a 
foreign country with more vigour and 
success than they had defended thei: 
own. The Persian historians will relate 
the sieges and reduction of Otrar, 
Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, Carizme, 
Herat, Merou, Nisabour, Balch, and 
Candahar; and the conquest of the rich 
and populous countries of Transoxiana, 
Carizme, and Chorazan.* The destruc 


change of names perplex the most skilful 
readers of the Chinese geography t ( p. 177) 

1 M. de Voltaire, Essai sur l’Histoire Genér- 
ale, tom iii c.6O p. 8 His account of Zingis 
and the Moguls contains, as usual, much 
general sense and truth, with some particular 
errors, 


* Every where they massacred all classes, 
except the artisans, whom they made slaves. 
Hist. des Mongols.— M 


t And likewise in Chinese history—see Abel 
Remusat, Mel. Asiat. 2nd ser tom. ii p. 5.—M 
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tive hostilities of Attila and the Huus 
have long since been elucidated by the 
example of Zingis and the Moguls ; and 
in this more proper place I shall be 
content to observe that, from the 
Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a 
tract of many hundred miles, which 
was adorned with the habitations and 
labours of mankind, and that five 
centuries have not been sufficient to 
repair the ravages of four years. The 
Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged 
the fury of his troops: the hope of 
future possession was lost in the ardour 
of rapine and slaughter; and the cause 
of the war exasperated their native 
fierceness by the pretence of justice 
and revenge. The downfall and death 
of the sultan Mahommed, who expired 
unpitied and alone, in a desert island 
of the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement 
for the calamities of which he was the 
author. Could the Carizmian cmpire 
have been saved by a single hero, it 
would have been saved by his son 
Gelaleddin, whose active valour re- 
peatedly checked the Moguls in the 
career of victory. Retreating, as he 
fought, to the banks of the Indus, he 
was oppressed by their innumerable 
host, till, in the last moment of despair, 
Gelaleddin spurred his horse into the 
waves, swam one of the broadest and 
most rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted 
the admiration and applause of Zingis 
himself. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul conqueror yielded with reluct- 
unce to the murmurs of his weary and 
wealthy troops, who sighed for the 
enjoyment of their native land. En- 
cumbered with the spoils of Asia, he 
slowly measured back his footsteps, 
betrayed some pity for the misery of 
the vanquished, and declared his inten- 
tion of rebuilding the cities which had 
been swept away by the tempest of his 
arms. After he had repassed the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, he was joined by two 
generals, whom he had detached with 
thirty thousand horse, to subdue the 
western provinces of Persia. They had 
trainpled on the nations which opposed 
their passage, penetrated through the 
gates of Derbent, traversed the Volga 
and the desert, and accomplished the 
circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an ex- 
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pedition which had never been at- 
tempted, and has never been repeated. 
The return of Zifgis was signalised by 
the overthrow of the rebellious or inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Tartary ; and he 
died in the fulness of 
years and glory, with his 
last breath exhorting and instructing 
his sons to achieve the conquest of the 
Chinese empire.* 
The harem of Zingis was composed 
Conquests of the of five hundred wives and 


His Death. 


Moguls under ° _ 2 
the successor concubines; and of his 

of Zingis numerous progeny, four 
A.D 1227-1295 


sons, illustrious by their 
birth and merit, exercised under their 
father the principal offices of peace and 
war. Toushi was his great huntsinan, 
Zagatait his judge, Octai his minister, 
and Tul his general; and their names 
and actions are often conspicuous in 
the history of his conquests. Firmly 
united for their own and the public in- 
terest, the three brothers and their 
families were content with dependent 
sceptres; and Octai, by gencral con- 
sent, was proclaimed great khan, or 
emperor of the Moguls and Tartars. 
Ile was succeeded by his son Gayuk, 
after whose death the empire devolved 
to his cousins Mangou and Cublai, the 
sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of 
Zingis, In the sixty-eighth years of 
his four first successors, the Mogul 
subdued almost all Asia, and a large 
portion of Europe. Without confining 
myself to the order of time, without 
expatiating on the detail of events, I 
shall present a gencral picture of the 
progress of their arms; I. In the East ; 
IT. In the South; III. In the West ; 
and IV. In the North. 


1 Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of 
Maurenahar, or Transoxiana, and the Moguls 
of Hindustan, who emigrated from that coun- 
try, are styled Zagatais by the Persians This 
certain etymology, and the similar example of 
Uzbek, Nogai, &c. may warn us not absolutely 
to reject the derivations of a national, from a 
personal, name, * 


* Their first duty, which he bequeathed to 
them, was to massacre the king of Tangcoute 
and all the inhabitants of Ninhia, the surrender 
of the city being already agreed upon, Hist des 
Mongols, vol. i. p. 286.—M. 

* See a curious anecdote of Tschagatai, Hist. 
des Mongols, p, 370 —M. 
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I. Before the invasion of Zingis, 
China was divided into o¢ 6 northern 
two empires or dynasties empire of China. 
of the North and South > 42: 28% 
and the difference of origin and interest 
was smoothed by a gencral conformity 
of laws, language, and national man- 
ners. The Northern empire, which 
had been dismembered by Zingis, was 
finally subdued seven years after his 
death. After the loss of Pekin, the 
emperor had fixed his residence at Kai- 
fong, a city many leagues in circum- 
ference, and which contained, accord- 
ing to the Chinese annals, fourteen 
hundred thousand familes of inhabi- 
tants and fugitives. He escaped from 
thence with only seven horsemen, and 
made his last stand in a third capital, 
tall at length the hopeless monarch, 
protesting his innocence and accusing 
his fortune, ascended a funeral pile, 
and gave orders that, as soon as he 
had stabbed himsclf, the tire should be 
kindled by his attendants. The dy- 
nasty of the Song, the native and an- 
cient sovereigns of the whole empire, 
survived about forty-five years the fall 
of the Northern usurpers; and thie 
perfect conquest was reserved for the 
arms of Cublai. During this interval, 
the Moguls were often diverted by 
foreign wars; and, if the Chinese 
seldom dared to meet their victors in 
the field, their passive courage pre- 
sented an endless succession of cities to 
storm and of millions to slaughter. In 
the attack and defence of places, the 
engines of antiquity and the Greek fire 
were alternately employed : the use of 
gunpowder in cannon and bombs ap- 
pears as a familiar practice ;* and the 

1 In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geograph- 
ers, the names of Cathay and Mangi distin- 
guish the northern and southern empires, 
which, from A vb. 1234 to 1279, were those of 
the great khan, and of the Chinese The 
search of Cathay, after China had been found, 
excited and misled our navigators of the s1x- 
teenth century, in their attempts to discover 
the north-east passage 

2 I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of 
the Pere Gaubil, who translates the Chinese 
text of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen (p. 
71, 93, 153), but I am ignorant at what time 
these annals were composed and published. 


The two uncles of Marco Polo, who served as 
engineers at the siege of Siengyangfou* (1 ii. 


* Sou-honng-kian-lou. Abel Remusat —M 
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sieges were conducted by the Moham- 
medans and Franks, who had been 
liberally invited into the service of 
Cublai. After passing the great river. 
the troops and artillery were conveyed 
along a series of canals, till they in- 
vested the royal residence of Hamcheu, 
or Quinsay, in the country of silk, the 
most delicious climate of China. The 
emperor, a defenceless youth, surren- 
dered his person and sceptre ; and be- 
fore he was sent in exile into Tartary, 
he struck nine times the ground with 
his forehead, to adore in prayer or 
thanksgiving the mercy of the great 
khan. Yet the war (it was now styled 
Of the southern, 2 rebellion) was still main- 
A.D.1279 = tained in the southern 
provinces from Hamcheu to Canton ; 
and the obstinate remnant of indepen- 
dence and hostility was transported 
from the land to the sea. But when 
the fleet of the Song was surrounded 
and oppressed by a supcrior armament, 
their last champion leaped into the 
waves with his infant emperor in his 
arms, ‘‘It is more glorious,” he cried, 
“‘to die a prince, than to live a slave.” 
An hundred thousand Chinese imitated 
his example; and the whole empire, 
from Tonkin to the great wall, sub- 
mitted to the dominion of Cublai. His 
boundless ambition aspired to the con- 
quest of Japan: his ficet was twice 
shipwrecked ; and the lives of an hun- 


c. 61, in Ramusio, tom ii See Gaubil, p 151, 
157), must have felt and related the effects of 
this destructive powder, and their silence is a 
weighty, and almost decisive objection. I 
entertain a suspicion, that the recent discovery 
was carried from Europe to China by the cara- 
vans of the fifteenth century, and falsely 
adopted as an old national discovery before the 
arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the 
sixteenth. Yet the Pére Gaubil affirms, that 
the use of gunpowder has been known to the 
Chinese above 1600 years.* 


* La poudre & canon et d’autres compositions 
inflammantes, dont ila se servent pour con- 
struire des piéces d'artifice d’un effet surpre- 
nant, leur étaient connues depuis tres long- 
temps, et l’on croit que des bombardes et des 
pierriers, dont ils avaient enseigné l'usage aux 
Tartares, ont pu donner en Europe |’ idée 
d’artillerie, quoique la forme des fusils et des 
canons dont ils se servent actuellement, leur 
ait été apportée par les Francs, ainsi que I' 
attestent les noms mémes qu'ils donnent & ces 
sortes d’armes. Abel Remusat, Mélanges 
Asiat. 2nd sur, tom. i. p. 23.—M. 
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dred thousand Moguls and Chinese 
were sacrificed in the fruitless expedi- 
tion. But the circumjacent kingdoms, 
Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in 
different degrees of tribute and obedi- 
ence by the effort or terror of his arms. 
He explored the Indian ocean with a 
fleet of a thousand ships: they sailed 
in sixty-eight days, most probably to 
the Isle of Borneo, under the equinoc- 
tial line; and though they returned 
not without spoil or glory, the emperor 
was dissatisfied that the savage king 
had escaped from their hands. 

II. The conquest of Hindustan by 


¢ > 
the Moguls was reserved |. piareaid'this 


in a later period for the empire of the 
house of Timour ; but that Perr 


of Iran, or Persia, was 
achieved by Holagou Khan,* the grand- 
son of Zingis, the brother and lieu- 
tenant of the two successive emperors, 
Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enu- 
merate the crowd of sultans, emirs, and 
atabeks, whom he trampled into dust ; 
but the extirpation of the Assassins, or 
Ismaelians' of Persia, may be considered 
as a service to mankind. Among the 
hills to the south of the Caspian, these 
odious sectaries had reigned with 1m- 
punity above an hundred and sixty 
years; and their prince, or Imam, 
established his lieutenant to lead and 
govern the colony of Mount Libanus, 
so famous and formidable 1n the history 
of the crusades.?, With the fanaticism 
of the Koran, the Ismaelians had 
blended the Indian transmigration, and 
the visions of their own prophets ; and it 
was their first duty to devote their 
souls and bodies in blind obedience to 


1 Allthat can be known of the Assassins of 
Persia and Syria is poured from the copious, 
and even profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, in 
two Jémovrres read before the Academy of In- 
scriptions (tom xvi: p 127-170) ¢ 

2 The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 Assassins, 
had acquired or founded ten castles in the hills 
above Tortosa. About the year 1280, they were 
extirpated by the Mamalukes. 


* See the curious account of the expedition 
of Holagou, translated from the Chinese, by 
M. Abel Remusat, Mélanges Asiat 2nd ser. tom. 
i. p. 171.—M. 

t Von Hammer's History of the Assassins 
has now thrown Falconet’s Dissertation into 
the shade.—M. 
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the vicar of God. The daggers of his 
missionaries were felt both in the East 
and West; the’ Christians and the 
Moslems enumerate, and perhaps mul- 
tiply, the illustrious victims that were 
sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or resent- 
meut of the old man (as he was cor- 
ruptly styled) of the mountain. But 
these daggers, his only arms, were 
broken by the sword of Holagou, and 
not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin, 
which, in the most odious sense, has 
been adopted in the languages of 
Europe. The extinction of the Abbas- 
sides cannot be indifferent to the spec- 
tators of their greatness and decline. 
Since the fall of their Selyukian tyrants, 
the caliphs had recovered thei? lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian 
Irak ; but the city was distracted by 
theological factions, and the commander 
of the faithful was lost in a harem of 
seven hundred concubines. The 1in- 
vasion of the Moguls he encountered 
with feeble arms and haughty em- 
bassies. ‘On the divine decrce,” said 
the Caliph Mostasem, ‘‘is founded the 
throne of the sons of Abbas: and their 
foes shall surely be destroyed in this 
world and in the next. Who 1s this 
liclagou that dares to rise against 
them? If he be desirous of peace, let 
hin mstantly depart from the sacred 
territory ; and perhaps he may obtain 
trom our clemency the pardon of his 
fault.” This presumption was cherished 
by a perfidious vizir, who assured his 
master that, even if the barbarians had 
entered the city, the women and chil- 
dren, from the terraces, would be suffi- 
cient to overwhelm them with stones. 
But when Holagou touched the phan 
tom, it instantly vanished into smoke. 
After a siege of two months, Bagdad 
was stormed and sacked by the Moguls ;* 
and their savage commander pronounced 


the death of the Caliph Mostasem, the | ™ 


last of the temporal successors of Ma- 
homet; whose noble kinsmen, of the 
race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above 
five hundred years. Whatever might 


* Compare Von Hammer, Geschichte der 
Assassinen, pp. 283-307. Wilken, Geschichte 
der Kreuzzuge, vol. vii. p. 406. Price, Chrono- 
Togical Retrospect, vol. ii. p. 217-223 —M. 
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be the designs of the conqueror, the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina‘ were 
protected by the Arabian desert; but 
the Moguls spread beyond the Tigris 
and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and 
Damascus, and threatened to join the 
Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
Egypt was lost, had she been defended 
only by her feeble offspring: but the 
Mamalukes had breathed m their in- 
fancy the keonness of a Scythian air: 
equal in valour, superior in discipline, 
they met the Moguls in many a well- 
fought field, and drove back the 
stream of hostility to the eastward of 
the Euphrates.* But it overflowed 
with resistless violence of anatolia 
thekindgoms of Armeniat 4-P 1242-1272 
and Anatolia, of which the former was 
possessed by the Christians, and the 
lulter by the Turks. The sultans of 
Tconium opposed some resistance to the 
Mogul arms, till Azzadin sought a 
refuge among the Greeks of Constantin- 
ople, and his feeble successors, the last 
of the Seljukian dynasty, were finally 
extirpated by the khans of Persia.}. 
IlI. No sooner had Octi subverted 
the northern empire ot 
China, than he ene poland oa 
to visit with his arms the 
most remote countiics of 
Fifteen hundred thousand 
Moguls and Tartars were inscribed on 
the military roll: of these the great 
khan selected a third, which he en- 
trusted to the command of his nephew 
Batou, the son of Tuli; who reigned 
over his father’s conquests to the north 
of the Caspian Sea § After a festival 
of forty days, Batou set forwards on 


&e 
A.D 1235 1245, 


1 Asa proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in 
foreign transactions, I must observe that some 
of their historians extend the conquest of Zing: 
himself to Medina, the country of Mahomet 
(Gaubil, p 42) 


* Compare Wilken, vol. vii. p. 410-416 -- 


¢ On the friendly relations of the Armenians 
with the Mongols, see Wilken, Geschichte dcr 
Kreuzzuge, vol. vii. p. 402. They eagerly 
desired an alliance against the Mohammedan 
powers.—M. 

t Trebizond escaped, apparently by the dex- 
terous politics of the sovereign, but it acknow- 
ledged the Mogul supremacy. Falmerayer, p. 
127.—M. 

§ See the curious extracts from the Moham- 
medan writers, Hist. des Mongols, p 707 —M. 
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this great expedition; and such was 
‘the speed and ardour of his innumer- 
able squadrons, that in less than six 
years they had measured a line of 
ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth 
part of the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, 
the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, 
they either swam with their horses, or 
passed on the ice, or traversed in 
leathern boats, which followed the 
camp, and transported their waggons 
and artillery. By the first victories of 
Batou, the remains of national freedom 
were cradicated in the immense plains 
of Turkestan and Kipzak.? In his rapid 
progress, he over-ran the kingdoms, as 
they are now styled, of Astracan and 
Cazan; and the troops which he de- 
tached towards Mount Caucasus ex- 
plored the most secret recesses of 
Georgia and Circassia. The civil dis- 
cord of the great «dukes, or princes, of 
Russia, betrayed their country to the 
Tartars. They spread from Livoniw. to 
the Black Sea, and both Moscow and 
Kiow, the modern and the ancient 
capitals, were reduced to ashes; a 
temporaryruin, less fatal than the deep, 
and perhaps indelible, mark, which a 
servitude of two hundred years has im- 
printed onthecharecter of the Russians. 
The Tartars ravaged with equal fury 
the countries which they hoped to pos- 
sess, and those which they were hasten- 
ing to leave. From the permanent 
conquest of Russia, they made a deadly, 
though transient, inroad into the heart 
of Poland, and as far as the borders of 
Germany. The cities of Lublin and 
Cracow were obliterated :* they ap- 
proached the shores of the Baltic; and 
in the battle of Lignitz they defeated 
the dukes of Silesia, the Polish pala- 
tines, and the great master of the Teu- 
tonic order. and filled nine sacks with 
the right ears of the slain. From Lig- 
nitz, the extreme point of their western 


2 The Dashté Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak, ex- 
tends on either side of the Volga, in a bound- 
less space towards the Jaik and Borysthenes, 
and is supposed to contain the primitive name 
and nation of the Cossacks, 


* Olmuts was gallantly and successfully de- 
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march, they turned aside to the in- 
vasion of Hungary; and the presence 
or spirit of Batou inspired the host of 
five hundred thousand men: the Car- 
pathiau hills could not be long imper- 
vious to their divided columns; and 
their approach had been fondly disbe- 
lieved till it was irresistibly felt. The 
king, Bela the Fourth, assembled the 
muihtary force of his counts and bishops; 
but he had alienated the nation by 
adopting a vagrant horde of forty thou- 
sand families of Comans, and these 
savage guests were provoked to revolt 
by the suspicion of treachery and the 
murder of their prince. The whole 
country north of the Danube was lost 
in a day, and depopulated in a sum- 
mer; and the ruins of cities and 
churches were overspread with the 
bones of the natives, who expiated the 
sins of their Turkish ancestors. An 
ecclegiastic, who fled from the sack of 
Waradin, describes the calamities 
which he had seen, or suffered , and 
the sanguinary rage of sieges and 
battles 1s far less atrocious than the 
treatment of the fugitives, who had 
been allured from the woods under a 
promise of peace and pardon, and who 
were coolly slaughtered as soon as they 
had performed the labours of the har- 
vest and vintage. In the winter, the 
Tartars passed the Danube on the ice, 
and advanced to Gran or Strigonium, a 
German colony, and the metropolis of 
the kingdom. Thirty engincs were 
planted against the walls; the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and 
dead bodies; and after a promiscuous 
massacre, three hundred noble matrons 
were slain in presence of the khan. Of 
all the cities and fortresses of Hungary, 
three alone survived the Tartar in- 
vasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid 
his head among the islands of the 
Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by 
this cloud of savage hostility: a 
Russian fugitive carried the alarm to 
Sweden; and the remote nations of 
the Baltic and the ocean trembled at 
the approach of the Tartars,* whom 


1 In the year 1238, the in habitants of Gothia 


fended by Stenberg, Hist. des Mongols, p. 396. | (Sweden) and Frise were prevented, by their 


fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, 
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their fear and ignorance were inclined 
to separate from the human species. 
Since the invasigx: of the Arabs in the 
eighth century, Europe had never been 
exposed to a similar calamity ; and if 
the disciples of Mahomet would have 
oppressed her religion and liberty, 
it might be apprehended that the 
shepherds of Scythia would extin- 
guish her cities, her arts, and all the 
institutions of civil society. The 
Roman pontiff attempted to appease 
and convert these invincible Pagans by 
a mission of Franciscan and Dominican 
friars; but he was astonished by the 
1eply of the khan, that the sons of God 
aud of Zingis were invested with a 
divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations; and that the pope would be 
involved in the universal destruction, 
unless he visited in person, and as a 
supplant, the royal horde. The Em- 
peror Frederic the Second embraced a 
more generous mode of defence; and 
his letters to the kings of France and 
England, and the princes of Germany, 
represented the common danger, anl 
urged them to arm their vassals in this 
just and = rational crusade' The 
Tartars themselves were awed by the 
fame and valour of the Franks — the 
town of Newstadt in Austria was 
bravely defended against thein by fifty 
knights and twenty cross-bows ; and 
they raised the siege on the appearance 
of a German army. After wasting the 
aadjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia 
and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated 
from the Danube to the Volga to enjoy 
the rewards of victory in the city and 
palace of Serai, which started at his 
command from the midst of the 
desert, * 


their ships to the herring-fishery on the coast 
of England ; and as there was no exportation, 
forty or fifty of these fish were sold for a 
shilling (Matthew Paris, p 396). It is whim- 
sical enough, that the orders of a Mogul khan, 
who reigned on the borders of China, should 
have lowered the price of herrings in the Eng- 
lish market. 

1 I shall copy his characteristic or flattering 
epithets of the different countries of Europe. 
Furens ac fervens ad arma Germania, strenue 
militiz genitrix et alumna Francia, bellicosa et 
audax Hispania, virtuosa viris et classe munita 
fertilis Anglia, impetuosis bellatoribus referta 


* He was recalled by the death of Octai.—M. 
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IV. Even the poor and frozen re- 
gions of the north at- or sineria, 
tracted the arms of the AD. 1243, éc. 
Moguls: Sherbani khan, the brother of 
the great Batou, led an horde of fiftoen 
thousand families into the wilds of 
Siberia; and his descendants reigned 
at Tobolskoi above three centuries, till 
the Russian conquest. The spint of 
enterprise which pursued the course of 
the Oby and Yenisci must have led to 
the discovery of the icy sea. After 
brushing away the monstrous fables, of 
men with dogs’ heads and cloven feet, 
we Shall find, that, fifteen years after 
the death of Zingis, the Moguls were 
informed of the name and manners of 
the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of 
the polar cnele, who dwelt in sub 
terraneous huts, and derived their furs 
a 1 their food from the sole occupation 
of hunting.! 

While China, Syria, and Poland, 
were 1nvaded at the same ne successors of 
time by the Moguls and of Zingis, 
Tartars, the authors of ar a 
the imghty misclucf were content with 
the knowledge and declaration, that 
their word was the sword of death. 
Like the first caliphs, the first suc- 
censors of Zingis seldom appeared m 
person at the head of their victorious 
armies. On the banks of the Onon and 
Selinga, the royal or golden horde ex- 
hibited the contrast of simplicity and 
greatness ; of the roasted sheep and 
mare’s mul which composed then 
banquets ; and of a distribution in one 
day of five hundred waggons of gold 
and silver. The ambassadors and 
Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, 
pacis ignara Burgundis, inquieta Apulia, cum 
maris Gree, Adriatici et Tyrrheni insulis 
pyraticis et invictis, Creta, Cypro, Sicilia, cum 
Oceano contermimis insulis, et regionibus, 
cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallia, palustris 
Scotia, glacialis Norwegia, suam_ electam 
militiam sub vexillo Crucis destinabunt, dc 
(Matthew Paris, p. 498). 

! See Carpin’s relation in Hackluyt vol i p 
30. The pedigree of the khans of Siberia 19 
given by Abulghazi (part viii. p 485-495) 


Have the Russians found no Tartar chronicles 
at Tobolskoi? * 


* See account of the Mongol library in 
Bergman, Nomadische Streifereyen, vol iti. p. 
185, 205, and Remusat, Hist. des Langues Tar- 
tares, p. 227, and preface to Schmidt, Ges- 
chichte der Ost-Mongolen.— M. 
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princes of Europe and Asia were com: | 


pelled to undertake this distant and 
laborious pilgrimage; and the life and 
reign of the great dukes of Russia, the 
kings of Georgia and Armenia, the 
sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of 
Persia, were decided by the frown or 
smile of the great khan. The sons and 
grandsons of Zingis had been accus- 
tomed to the pastoral life; but the 
village of Caracorum' was gradually 
ennobled by their election and _ resi- 
dence. A change of manners is im- 
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China; the acquisition of tnat empire 
was the nearest and most interesting 
object, and they might learn from their 
pastoral economy, that it is for the ad- 
vantage of the shepherd to protect and 
propagate his flock. I havo already 
celebrated the wisdom g4opt the man- 
and virtue of a Mandarin, ners of China. 

who prevented the deso- *” ae 

lation of five populous and cultivated 
provinces. In a spotless administra- 
me of thirty years, this friend of his 
country and of mankind continually 


plied in the removal of Octai and | laboured to mitigate, or suspend, the 
Mangou from a tent to an house ; and | havoc of war; to save the monuments, 


their example was imitated hy the 
princes of their family and the great 
officers of the empire. Instead of the 
boundless forest, the enclosure of a 
park afforded the more indolent plea- 
sures Of the chase; their new habita- 
tions were decorated with painting and 
sculpture ; their superfluous treasures 
were cast in fountains, and basins, and 
- statues of massy silver; and the 
artists of China and Paris vied with 
each other in the service of the great 
khan.? Caracorum contained two 
streets, the one of Chinese mechanics, 
the other of Mohammedan traders ; 
and the places of religious worship, one 
Nestorian church, two mosques, and 
twelve temples of various idols, may 
represent in some degree the number 
and division of inhabitants. Yet a 
French missionary declares, that the 
town of St. Denis, near Paris, was 
more considerable than the Tartar 
capital ; and that the whole palace of 
Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth 
part of that Benedictine abbcy. The 
conquests of Russia and Syria might 
amuse the vanity of the great khans ; 
but they were seated on the borders of 


1 The Map of D’Anville, and the Chinese 
Itineraries (de Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p 57), 
seem to mark the position of Holin, or Cara- 
corum, about six hundred miles to the north 
west of Pekin. The distance between Se- 
linginsky and Pekin is near 2000 Russian 
versta, between 1300 and 1400 English miles 
(Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 67). 


2 Rubruquis faund at Caracorum his country- 
man Guillaume Boucher, orfevre de Parts, who 
had executed for the khan a silver tree, sup- 
ported by four lions, and ejecting four different 
liquors. Abulghazi (part iv. p. 366), mentions 
the painters of Kitay or China. 


and to rekindle the flame, of science ; 
to restrain the military commander by 
the restoration of civil magistrates ; 
and to instil the love of peace and 
justice into the minds of the Moguls, 
He struggled with the barbarism of the 
first conquerors; but his salutary 
lessons produced a rich harvest in the 
second generation.” The northern, and 
by degrees the southern, empire, ac- 
quiesced in the government of Cublai, 
the lieutenant, and afterwards the 
successor, of Mangou ; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince who had bee 
educated in the manners of China. He 
restored the forms of her venerable 
constitution ; and the victors submitted 
to the laws, the fashions, and even the 
prejudices, of the vanquished people. 
This peacetul triumph, which has been 
more than once repeated, may be a- 
scribed, in a greatmeasure, to the num- 
bers and servitude of the Chinese. 
The Mogul army was dissolved in a 
vast and populous country ; and their 
emperors adopted with pleasure a 
political system, which gives to the 
prince the solid substance of despotism, 
and leaves to the subject the empty 
names of philosophy, freedom, and 
filial obedience.+ Under the reign of 
Cublai, letters and commerce, peace 
and justice were restored; the great 
canal, of five hundred miles, was. 


* See the interesting sketch of the life of 
this minister (Yelin-Thsou-thsai), in thesecond 
volume of the second series of Reche:- 
ches Asiatiques, par A. Remusat, p. 64. 
—M., ’ 


+ Compare Hist. des Mongols, p. 


616. 
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opened from Nankin to the capital: 
he fixed his residence at Pekin; and 
displayed in his court the magnificence 
of the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet 
this learned prince declined from the 
pure and simple religion of his great 
ancestor : he sacrificed to the idol Fo; 
and his blind attachment to the lamas 
of Thibet and the bonzes of China’ pro- 
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In this shipwreck of nations, some 
surprise may be excited xscape of Con- 
Pd the escape of the ous ae 

man empire, whose ¢grom the Moguls, 
relics, at the time of the 4.D. 1240-1304 
Mogul invasion, were dismembered by 
the Greeks and Latins. Less potent 
than Alexander, they were pressed, 
like the Macedoman, both in Europe 


voked the censure of the disciples of | and Asia, by the shepherds of Scythia; 


Confucius. His successors polluted the 
palace with a crowd of eunuchs, phy- 
sicians, and astrologers, while thirteen 
millions of their subjects were consumed 
in the provinces by famine. One 
hundred and forty years after the death 
of Zingis, his degenerate race, the 
dynasty of the Yuen, was expelled by 
a revolt of the native Chinese; and 
the Mogul emperors were lost in the 
oblivion of the desert. Before this re- 
volution, they had for- 
feited their supremacy 
over the dependent 
branches of their house, the khans of 
Kipzak and Russia, the khans of 
Zagatai, or Transoxiana, and the khans 
of Iran or Persia. By their distance 
and power these royal lieutenants had 
soon been released from the duties of 
obedience ; and after the death of 
Cublai, they scorned to accept a 
sceptre or a title from his unworthy 
successors. According to their respec- 
tive situation they maintained the 
simplicity of the fastoral life, or 
assumed the luxury of the cities of 
Asia ; but the princes and their hordes 
were alike disposed for the reception 
of a foreign worship. After some 
hesitation between the Gospel and the 
Koran, they conformed to the religion 
of Mahomet ; and while they adopted 
for their brethren the Arabs and 
Persians, they renounced all inter- 
course with the ancient Moguls, the 
idolaters of China. 


Division 
of the 
Mogul empire. 


1The attachment of the khans, and the 
hatred of the mandarins, to the bonzes and 
lamas (Duhalde, Hist. dela Chine, tom. i p. 
5C2, 503), seems to represent them as the priests 
of the same god, of the Indian Fo, whose wor- 
ship prevails among the sects of Hindustan, 
Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But this 
mysterious subject is still lost in a cloud, 
which the researches of our Asiatic Society 
may gradually dispel 
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and had the Tartars undertaken the 
siege, Constantinople must have yielded 
to the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and 
Bagdad. The glorious and voluntary 
retreat of Batou from the Danube was 
insulted by the vain triumph of the 
Franks and Greeks ;? and in a second 
expedition death surprised him in full 
march to attack the capital ot the 
Cresars. His brother Borga carried 
the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and 
Thrace ; but he was diverted from the 
Byzantine war by a visit to Novogorod, 
in the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, 
where he numbered the inhabitants 
and regulated the tributes of Russia. 
The Mogul khan formed an alliance 
with the Mamalukes against his 
brethren of Persia: three hundred 
thousand horse penetrated through the 
gates of Derbend; and the Greeks 
might rejoice in the first example of 
domestic war. After the recovery of 
Constantinople, Michael Palwologus,? 
at a distance from his court and army, 
was surprised and surrounded in a 
Thracian castle, by twenty thousand 
Tartars. Butthe object of their march 
was a private interest: they came to 
the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turkish 
sultan; and were content with his per- 
son and the treasure of the emperor. 
Their general Noga, whose name is 
perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan, 
raised a formidable rebellion against 
Mengo Timour, the third of the khans 
of Kipzak ; obtained in marriage Maria 


1 Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary 
(Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546), might propagate 
and colour the report of the union and victory 
of the kings of the Franks on the confines of 
Bulgaria. Abulpharagius (Dynast. p 310), 
after forty ycars, beyond the Tigris, might be 
easily deceived. 

2 See Pachymer, 1. hi c 25, and I. ix. c 26, 
27; and the false alarm at Nice, 1. iii.c. 27. 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 1 iv.c 6 
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the natutal daughter of Palxologus ; 
and guarded the dominions of his 
friend and father. The subsequent in- 
vasions of a Scythian cast were those 
of outlaws and fugitives; and some 
thousands of Alani and Comans, who 
had been driven from their native seats, 
were reclaimed from a vagrant life, 
and enlisted in the service of the em- 
pire. Such was the influence in 
Europe of the invasion of the Moguls. 
The first terror of their arms secured, 
rather than disturbed, the peace of the 
Roman Asia. The sultan of Iconium 
solicited a personal interview with 
John Vataces; and his artful policy 
encouraged the Turks to defend their 
barrier against the common enemy.' 
That barrier indeed was soon over- 
thrown ; and the servitude and ruin of 
the Seljukians exposed the nakedness 
of the Greeks. The formidable Hola- 
gou threatened to march to Constanti- 
nople at the head of four hundred thou- 
hand men; and the groundless panic of 
the citizens of Nice will present an 
image of the terror which he had in- 
ASpired. The accident of a procession, 
and the sound of a doleful litany, 
‘‘From the fury of the Tartars, good 
Lord, deliver us,” had scattered the 
hasty report of an assault and massacre. 
In the blind credulity of fear, the 
streets of Nice were crowded with 
thousands of both sexes, who knew not 
from what or to whom they fled ; and 
some hours elapsed before the firmness 
of the military cfficers could relieve 
the city from this imaginary foe. But 
the ambition of Holagou and his suc- 
cessors was fortunately diverted by the 
conquest of Bagdad, and a long vicis- 
situde of Syrian wars: their hostility 
to the Moslems inclined them to unite 
with the Greeks and Franks;? and 
their generosity or contempt had of- 
fered the kingdom of Anatolia as the 
reward of an Armenian vassal. The 


1G. Acropolita, p. 86, 37. Nic.Greg 1 ii. c. 
©. 1, iv. oc. 5. 

3 Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1234, 
declares, that the Moguls since the fabulous 
defeat of Batou, had not attacked either the 
Franks or Greeks ; and of this he is a competent 
witness, Hayton likewise, the Armenian 
prinos, celebrates their friendship for himself 
and his nation. 
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fragmenta of the Seljukian monarchy 
were disputed by the emirs who had 
occupied the cities or the mountains ; 
but they all confessed the supremacy 
of the khans of Persia; and he often 
interposed his authority, and some- 
times his arms, to check their depre- 
dations, and to preserve the peace and 
balance of his Turkish frontier. The 
death of Cazan,' one of 
the greatest and most paces stig 
accomplished princes of  _Perala, 
the house of Zingis, re- ee 
moved this salutary control; and the 
decline of the Moguls gave a free scope 
to the rise and progress of the OrromaN 
EMPIRE.? 

After the retreat of Zingis, the sul- 
tan Gelaleddin of Carizine 
had returned from India Otekeas 
to the possession and de- 40-1240. 
fence of his Persian kingdoms. In the 
space of eleven years, that hero fought 
in person fourteen battles; and such 
was his activity, that he led his cavalry 
in seventeen days from Teflis to Ker- 
man, @ march of a thousand miles. 
Yet he was oppressed by the jealousy 
of the Moslem princes, and the in- 
numerable armies ot the Moguls; and 
after his last defeat, Gelaleddin perished 
ignobly in the mountains of Curdistan. 
His death dissolved a veteran and ad 
venturous army, which included under 
the name of Carizmians or Corasmins 
many Turkman hordes, that had at- 
tached themselves to the sultan’s for- 
tune. The bolder and more powerful 
chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem ; the more 


1 Pachymer gives a splendid character of 
Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and Alexander 
(1 xiic 1). In the conclusion of his history 
(1 xiii c 36), he hopes much from the arrival of 
80,000 Tochars or Tartars, who were ordered 
by the successor of Cazan to restrain the 1 urks 
of Bithynia a.p. 1308. 


2 The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is 
illustrated by the critical learning of MM. de 
Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom iv p 829-827), 
and D’Anville (Empire Ture, p. 14-22), two in- 
habitants of Paris, from whom the Orientals 
may leain the history and geography of their 
own country.* 


* They may be still more enlightened by the 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, by M. 
von Hammer Purgstall of Vienna.—M. 
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humble engaged in the service of Ala- 
din, sultan of Iconium; and among 
these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line. They had formerly 
pitched their tents near the southern 
banks of the Oxus, in the plains of 
Mahan and Nesa; and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that the same spot should 
have produced the first authors of the 
Parthian and Turkish empires. At 
the head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian 
army, Soliman Shah was drowned in 
the passage of the Euphrates : his son 
Orthogrul became the soldier and sub- 
ject of Aladin, and established at Sur- 
gug on the banks of the Sangar, a 
camp of four hundred families or tents 
whom he governed fifty-two years both 
in peace and war. He was the father 
Reign of Othman, Of Thaman, or Athman, 

A.D 1299-1326, whose Turkish name has 
been melted into the appellation of the 
caliph Othman; and if we describe 
that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a 
robber, we must separate from those 
characters all idea of ignominy and 
baseness. Othman possessed, and pcr- 
haps surpassed, the ordinary virtues of 
a soldier; and the circumstances of time 
and place were propitious to his inde- 
pendence and success. The Seljukian 
dynasty was no more; and the distance 
and decline of the Mogul khans soon 
enfranchised him trom the control of a 
superior. He was situated on the verge 
of the Greek empire: the Koran sanc- 
tified his gazt, or holy war, ayainst the 
infidels ; and their political errors un- 
locked the passes of Mount Olympus, 
and invited him to descend into the 
plains of Bithynia. Tull the reign ot 
Paleologus, these passes had heen 
vigilantly guarded by the militia of the 
country, who were repaid by their own 
safety and an exemption from taxes. 
The emperor abolished their privilege 
and assumed their office; but the tri- 
bute was rigorously collected, the cus- 
tody of the passes was neglected, and 
the hardy mountaineers degenerated 
into a trembling crowd of pcasants 
without spirit or discipline. It was 
on the twenty-seventh of July, in the 
year twelve hundred and ninety-nine 
of the Christian era, that Othman 
first invaded the territory of Nico- 
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media ;' and the singular accuracy of the 
date seems to disclose some foresight of 
the rapid and destructive growth of the 
monster. The annals of the twenty- 
seven years of his reign would exhibit 
a repetition of the same inroads; and 
his hereditary troops were multiplied 
in each campaign by the accession of 
captives and volunteers. Instead of 
retreating to the hills, he maintained 
the most useful and defensive posts ; 
fortified the towns and castles which 
he had first pillaged ; and renounced 
the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals. But it 
was not till Othman was oppressed by 
age and infirmities, that he received 
the welcome news of the conquest of 
Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his 
son Orchan. The glory of Othman is 
chiefly founded on that of his descend- 
ants; but the Turks have transcribed 
or composed a royal testament of his 
last counsels of justice and modera- 
tion.? 


25, 


1 See Pachymer! x c 26, 1. xiii c. 38, 
34, 836; and concerning the guard of the moun- 
tains, 1 1 c 3-6; Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 vil. 
c l. and the first book of Laonicus Chalcon- 
dyles, the Athenian. 

2 I am ignorant whether the Turks have any 
writers older than Mahomet II ,* nor can 
I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annales 
Turcici ad Annum 1550) translated by John 
Gaudier, and published by Leunclavius (ad cal- 
cem Laonic. Chalcond. p 311-350), with copious 
pandects, or commentaries. The history of 
the Growth and Decay (A p. 1300-1683) of the 
Othman empire was translated into English 
fiom the Latin MS. of Demetrius Cantemir, 
prince of Moldavia (London, 1734, in folio). 
The author is guilty of strange blunders in 
Oriental history ; but he was conversant with 
the language, the annals, and institutions of 
the Turks. Cantemir partly draws his materials 
from the Synopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa, 
dedicated in the year 1696 to sultan Mustapha, 
and a valuable abridgment of the original his- 
torians. In one of the Ramblers, Dr Johnson 
praises Knolles (a General History of the 
Turks to the present Year. London, 1603) ar 
the first of historians, unhappy only 1n the 
choice of his subject. Yet I much doubt 
whether a partial and verbose compilation from 
Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio pages of 
speeches and battles, can either instruct or 
amuse an enlightened age, which requires from 
the historian some tincture of philosophy and 
criticism. 


* We could have wished that M. von Ham- 
mer had given a more clear and distinct reply 
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From the conquest of Prusa, we may 
Reign of Orchan, date the true era of the 
A.D. 1826-1860. Ottoman empire. The 

lives and possessions of the Christian 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute o 
ransom of thirty thousand crowns 0 
gold ; and the city, by the labours of 
Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mo- 
hammedancapital ; Prusa was decorated 
with a mosque, a college, and an hos- 
pital, of royal foundation ; the Selju- 
kian coin was changed for the name and 
impression of the new dynasty: and 
the most skilful professors, of human 
and divine knowledge, attracted the 
Persian and Arabian students from the 
ancient schools of Oriental learning. 
The office of viar was instituted for 
Aladin, the brother of Orchan ;* anda 
different habit distinguished the citi- 
zens from the peasants, the Moslems 
from the infidels. All the troops of 
Othman had consisted of loose squad- 
rons of Turkman cavalry, who served 
without pay, and fought without disci- 
pline; but a regular body of infantry 
was first established and trained by the 
prudence of his son. A great number 
of volunteers was enrolled with a small 
stipend, but with the permission of 
living at home, unless they were sum- 
moned to the field : their rude manners, 


to this question of Gibbon. In a note, vol. i. 
p. 630, M. von Hammer shows that they had 
not only sheiks (religious writers) and learned 
lawyers, but poets and authors on medicine. 
But the inquiry of Gibbon obviously refers to 
historians. The oldest of their historical 
works, of which V. Hammer makes use, is the 
‘‘Tarichi Aaschik Paschasade,” 1.¢. the History 
of the Great Grandson of Aaschik Pasha, who 
was a dervise and celebrated ascetic poet in 
the reign of Murad (Amurath) I. Ahmed, the 
author of the work, lived during the reign of 
Bajazet II., but, he says, derived much infor- 
mation from the book of Scheik Jachshi, the 
son of Elias, who was Imaum to sultan Orchan 
(the second Ottoman king), and who related, 
from the lips of his father, the circumstances 
of the earliest Ottoman history. This book 
(having searched for it in vain for five-and- 
twenty years) our author found at length in the 
Vatican. All the other Turkish histories on 
his list, as indeed this, were written during the 
reign of Mahomet II. It does not appear 
whether any of the rest cite earlier authorities 
of equal value with that claimed by the 
‘*Taricht <Aaschik Paschasade."—M. (in 
Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. p. 292) 

* Von Hammer Osm. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 
82.—M., 
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and seditious temper, disposed Orchan 
to educate his young captives as his 
soldiers and those of the prophet ; but 
the Turkish peasants were still allowed 
to mount on horseback, and follow his 
standard, with the appellation and the 
hopes of freebooters.” By these arts he 
formed an army of twenty-five thousand 
Moslems: a train of battering engines 
was framed for the use of sieges; and 
the first successful experiment was 
made on the cities of Nice 51, conguestof 
and Nicomedia. Orchan _ Bithynia. 
granted a safe-conduct to 4D 1836 1839 
all who were desirous of departing with 
their families and effects; but@the 
widows of the slain were given in mar- 
riage to the conquerors ; and the sacri- 
legious plunder, the books, the vases, 
and the images, were sold or ransomed 
at Constantinople. The Emperor An- 
dronicus the Younger was vanquished 
and wounded by the son of Othman'.t 
he subdued the whole province or king- 
dom of Bithynia, as far as the shores of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and the 
Christians confessed the justice and 
clemency of a reign, which claimed the 
voluntary attachment of the Turks of 
Asia. Yet Orchan was content with 
the modest title of emir; and in the 
list of his compeers, the Division of Ana- 
. tolia among the. 
princes of Roum or Ana- quargish emirs, 
tolia,? his military forces AD 1300, & 
were surpassed by the emirs of Gher- 
mian and Caramania, each of whom 
could bring into the field an army of 
forty thousand men. Their dominions 
were situated in the heart of the Selju- 


1 Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle 
and heroic flight of the younger Andronicus (1. 
ii. c. 6, 7, 8), dissembles by his silence the loss 
of Prusa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are 
fairly confessed by Nicephorus Gregoras (L 
viii. 15, ix. 9, 18, xi. 6). It appears that Nice 
was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 
1889, which are somewhat different from the 
Turkish dates. 

2 The partition of the Turkish emirs is ex- 
tracted from two contemporaries, the Greek 
Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vii. 1), and the Arabian 
Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. ii. P. ii. p 76, 
77). See likewise the first book of Laonicus 
Chalcondyles. 


* Von Hammer Osm.Geschichte, vol. i. p. 91. 
—M. 

t For the conquests of Orchan, over the ten 
pashaliks, or kingdoms, of the Seljukians, in 
Asia Minor, see Ibid. p. 112.—M. 
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kian kingdom : but the holy warriors, 
though of inferior note, who formed 
new principalities 611 the Greek empire, 
are more conspicuous in the light of 
history. The maritime country from 
the Propontis to the Meander and the 
Isle of Rhodes, so long threatened and 
so often pillaged, was finally lost about 
Loss of the Asia- tHe thirtieth year of An- 
tic provinces, (ronicus the Elder. Two 
A.D. 1312,4¢. Turkish chieftains, Saru- 
khan and Aidin, left their names to 
their conquests, and their conquests to 
their posterity. The captivity or ruin 
of the seven churches of Asia were con- 
summated ; and the barbarous lords of 
Ionia and Lydia still trample on the 
monuments of classic and Christian an- 
tiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the 
Christians deplored the fall of the first 
angel, the extinction of the first candle- 
stick, of the Revelations ;? the desola- 
tion is complete; and the temple of 
Diana, or the church of Mary, will 
equally elude the search of the curious 
traveller. The circus and three stately 
theatres of Laodicea are now peopled 
with wolves and foxes; Sardes is re- 
duced to a miserable village ; the God 
of Mahomet, without a rival or a son, 
is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira 
and Pergamus ; and the populousness 
of Smyrna is supported by the foreign 
trade of the Franks and Armenians. 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by 
prophecy, or courage. At a distance 
from the sea, forgotten by the emperors, 
encompassed on all sides by the Turks, 
her valiant citizens defended their re- 
ligion and freedom above fourscore 
years ; and at length capitulated with 
the proudest of the Ottomans. Among 
the Greek colonies and churches of 
Asia, Philadelphia is still erect; a 
column in a scene of ruins ; a pleasing 
example, that the paths of honour and 
safety may sometimes be the same. 


1 Pachymer, L. xiii. ¢ 13. 

*See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of 
Pococke and Chandler, and more particularly 
Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, 
p- 205-276. The more pious antiquaries labour 
to reconcile the promises and threats of the 
author of the Revelations with the present state 
of the seven cities. Perhaps it would be more 
prudent to confine his predictions to the char- 
acters and events of his own times 
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The servitude of Rhodes was delayed 
about two centuries by on, gnights of 
the establishment of the Rhodes, 
knights of St. John of 4 $0188 
Jerusalem :* under the discipline of 
the order, that island emerged into 
fame and opulence ; the noble and war- 
like monks were renowned by land and 
sea; and the bulwark of Christendom 
provoked, and repelled, the arms of the 
Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intense divi- 
sion, were the authors of pirgitoaacaseet 
their final ruin. During the Turks into 
the civil wars of theelder Europe 

: D 1341-47 

and younger Andronicus, 

the son of Othman achieved, almost 
without resistance, the conquest of 
Bithynia ; and the same disorders en- 
couraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia 
and Ionia to build a fleet, and to 
pillage the adjacent islands and the 
sea-coast of Europe. In the defence of 
his hfe and honour, Cantacuzene was 
tempted to prevent, or imitate, his 
adversaries ; by calling to his aid the 
public enemies of his religion and 
country. Amir, the son of Aidin, 
concealed under a Turkish garb the 
humanity and politeness of a Greek ; 
he was united with the great domestic 
by mutual esteem and reciprocal ser- 
vices; and their friendship is compared, 
in the vain rhetoric of the times, to 
the perfect union of Orestes and 
Pylades.? On the report of the danger 
of his friend, who was persecuted by 
an ungrateful court, the prince of 
Ionia assembled at Symrna a fleet of 
three hundred vessels, with an:‘army 
of twenty-nine thousand men ; sailed 
in the depth of winter, and cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Hebrus. From 
thence, with a chosen band of two 


1 Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de 
l’Ordre de Malthe, par l’Abbé de Vertot. That 
pleasing writer betrays his ignorance, in sup- 
posing that Othman, a freebooter of the Bithy 
nian hills, could besiege Rhodes by sea and 
land. 

2 Nicephorus Gregoras has expatiated with 
pleasure on this amiable character (I. x11 7, si 
4,10, xiv. 1, 9, xvi 6). Cantacuzene speaks with 
honour and esteem of his ally (1 in c 56, 67, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 86, 89, 95, 96), but he seems 
ignorant of his own sentimental passion for 
the Turk, and indirectly denies the possibility 
of such unnatural friendship (1. iv. ¢ 40). 
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thousand Turks, he marched along the | his death, he generously recommended 


banks of the river, and rescued the 
empress, who was besieged in Demotica 
by the wild Bulgarians. At that dis- 
astrous moment, the life or death of 
his beloved Cantacuzene was concealed 
by his flight into Servia; but the 
grateful Irene, impatient to behold 
her deliverer, invited him to enter the 
city, and accompanied her message 
with a present of rich apparel, and an 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain 
of delicacy, the gentle barbarian re- 
fused, in the absence of an unfortunate 
friend, to visit his wife, or to taste the 
luxuries of the palace; sustained in 
his tent the rigour of the winter ; and 
rejected the hospitable gift, that he 
might share tho hardships of two thou- 
sand companions, all as deserving as 
himself of that honour and distinction. 
Necessity and revenge might justify 
his predatory excursions by sea or 
land : he left nine thousand five hun- 
dred men for the guard of his fleet; 
and persevered in the fruitless search 
of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation 
was hastened by a fictitious letter, the 
severity of the season, the clamours of 
his independent troops, and the weight 
of his spoil and captives. In the pro- 
secution of the civil war, the prince of 
Ionia twice returned to Europe ; joined 
his arms with those of the emperor ; 
besieged Thessalonica, and threatened 
Constantinople. Calumny might affix 
some. reproach on his imperfect aid, 
his hasty departure, and a bribe of ten 
thousand crowns, which he accepted 
from the Byzantine court; but his 
friend was satisfied ; and the conduct 
of Amir is excused by the more sacred 
duty of defending against the Latins 
his hereditary dominions. The mari- 
time power of the Turks had united 
the pope, the king of Cyprus, the 
republic of Venice, and the order of 
St. John, in a laudable crusade ; their 
galleys invaded the coast of Ionia ; and 
Amir was slain with an arrow, in the 
attempt to wrest from the Rhodian 
knights the citadel of Smyrna.’ Before 


* After the conquest of Smyrna by the 
Latins, the defence of this fortress was imposed 
by Pope Gregory XI. on the knights of Rhodes 
(see Vertot, 1. v.). 


another ally of his own nation; not 
more sincere or zealous than himself, 
but more able to afford a prompt and 
powerful succour, by his situation 
along the Propontis and in front of 
Constantinople. ‘By the prospect of 
@ more advantageous es 
treaty, the Turkish prince orchan with a 
of Bithynia was detached eae 
from his engagements ied 
with Anne of Savoy ; and the pride of 
Orchan dictated the most solemn pro- 
testations, that if he could obtain the 
daughter of Cantacuzene, he would in- 
variably fulfil the duties of a subject 
and a son. Parental tenderness was 
silenced by the voice of ambition : the 
Greek clergy connived at the marriage 
of a Christian princess with a sectary 
of Mahomet; and the father of Theo- 
dora describes, with shameful satis- 
faction, the dishonour of the purple.? 
A body of Turkish cavalry attended 
the ambassadors, who disembarked 
from thirty vessels before his camp of 
Selybria. A stately pavilion was 
erected, in which the Empress Irene 
passed the night with her daughters. 
In the morning, Theodora ascended a4 
throne, which was surrounded with 
curtains of silk and gold: the troops 
were under arms; but the emperor 
alone was on horseback. At a signal 
the curtains were suddenly with- 
drawn, to disclose the bride, or the 
victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs 
and hymeneal torches: the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the 
joyful event ; and her pretended happi- 
ness was the theme of the nuptial 
song, which was chanted by such 
poets as the age could produce. With- 
out the rites of the church, Theodora 
was delivered to her barbarous lord: 
but it had been stipulated, that she 
should preserve her religion in the 


1 See Cantacuzenus, 1. ii: c. 95. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, who, for the light of Mount Thabor, 
brands the emperor with the names of tyrant 
and Herod, excuses, rather than blames, this 
Turkish marriage, and alleges the passion and 
power of Orchan, tyyvTatos, xal on duvdges 
rods ner alrey fon Tleposxods (Turkesh) 
varspaipwy Sarpawas (1, xv.5). He afterwards 
celebrates his kingdom and armies. See his 
reign in Cantemir, p. 24-30. 
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harem of Bursa; and her father cele- 
brates her charity and devotion in this 
ambiguous situation. After his peace- 
ful establishment on the throne of 
Constantinople, the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who with four 
sons, by various wives, expected him 
at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The 
two princes partook, with seeming 
cordiality, of the pleasures of the 
banquet and the chase ; and Theodora 
was permitted to repass the Bosphorus, 
and to enjoy some days in the society 
of her mother. But the friendship of 
Orchan was subservient to his religion 
and interest; and in the Genoese war 
he joined without a blush the ememies 
of Cantacuzene. 

In the treaty with the Empress Anne, 
Establishment of the Ottoman prince had 
the — in inserted a singular con- 

AD 1353 dition, that it should be 
lawful for him to sell his prisoners at 
Constantinople, or transport them into 
Asia. A naked crowd of Christians of 
both sexes and every age, of priests 
and monks, of matrons and virgins, 
was exposed in the public market ; the 
whip was frequently used to quicken 
the charity of redemption; and the 
indigent Greeks deplored the fate of 
their brethren, who were led away to 
the worst evils of temporal and spiritual 
bondage.* Cantacuzene was reduced 
to subscribe the same terms; and their 
execution must have been still more 
pernicious to the empire: a body of 
ten thousand Turks had been detached 
to the assistance of the Empress Anne ; 
but the entire forces of Orchan were 
exerted in the service of his father. 
Yet these calamities were of a transient 
nature ; as soon as the storm had passed 
away, the fugitives might return to their 
habitations ; and at the conclusion of 
the civil and foreign wars, Europe was 
completely evacuated by the Moslems 
of Asia. It was in his last quarrel with 
his pupil that Cantacuzene inflicted the 
deep and deadly wound, which could 
never be healed by his successors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theo- 


1 The most lively and concise picture of this 
captivity may be found in the history of Ducas 
(c. 8), who fairly describes what Cantacuzene 
confesses with a guilty blush | 
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logical dialogues against the prophet 
Mahomet. Ignorant of their own his- 
tory, the modern Turks confound their 
first and their final passage of the Helles- 
pont,* and describe the son of Orchan 
as @ nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explores by stratagem an 
hostile and unknown shore. Soliman, 
at the head of ten thousand horse, was 
transported in the vessels, and enter- 
tained as the friend, of the Greek em- 
peror. In the civil wars of Romania, 
he performed some service and perpe- 
trated more mischief; but the Cher- 
sonesus was insensibly filled with a 
Turkish colony; and the Byzantine 
court solicited in vain the restitution 
of the fortresses of Thrace. After some 
artful delays between the Ottoman 
prince and his son, their ransom war 
valued at sixty thousand crowns, and 
the first payment had been made when 
an earthquake shook the walls and 
cities of the provinces ; the dismantled 
places were occupied by the Turks ; 
and Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, 
was rebuilt and repeopled by the policy 
of Sohman. The abdication of Canta- 
cuzene dissolved the feeble bands of 
domestic alliance; and his last advice 
admonished his countrymen to decline 
a rash contest, and to compare their 
own weakness with the numbers and 
valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, 
of the Moslems. His prudent counsely 
were despised by the headstrong vanity 
of youth, and soon justified by the 


1 In this passage, and the first conquests in 
Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, &c ) gives a miserable 
idea of his Turkish guides ; nor am I much 
better satisfied with Chalcondyles (1. i p. 18%, 
&c) They forget to consult the most authentic 
record, the fourth book of Cantacuzene. Ilike- 
wise regret the last books, which are still manu- 
script, of Nicephorus Gregoras.* 


* Von Hammer excuses the silence with 
which the Turkish historians pass over the 
earlier intercourse of the Ottomans with the 
European continent, of which he enumerates 
sixteen different occasions, as if they disdained 
those peaceful incursions by which they gained 
no conquest, and established no permanent 
footing on the Byzantine territory. Of the 
romantic account of Soliman’s first expedition, 
he says, ‘“‘ As yet the prose of history had not 
asserted its right over the poetry of tradition.” 
This defence would scarcely be accepted as 
satisfactory by the historian of the Decline and 
Fall —M (in Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. p. 
293). 
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victories of the Ottomans. But as he 
practised in the field the exercise of the 
jerid, Soliman was killed 
goose obychonge by a fall from his horse ; 
Soliman. + and the aged Orchan wept 
and expired on the tomb of his valiant 
son.” 
But the Greeks had not time to re- 
peciclenans joice in the death of their 
. enemies; and the Turkish 
scimitar was wielded with 
the same spirit by Amur- 
ath the First, the son of 
Orchan, and the brother of Soliman. 
By the pale and fainting light of the 
Byzantine annals,' we can discern that 
he subdued without resistance the whole 
province of Romania or Thrace, from 
the Hellespont to Mount Hemus, and 
the verge of the capital; and that 
Adrianople was chosen for the royal 
seat of his government and religion in 
Europe. Constantinople, whose de- 
cline is almost coeval with her founda- 
tion, had often, in the lapse of a 
thousand years, been assaulted by the 
barbarians of the East and West ; but 
never till this fatal hour had the Greeks 
been surrounded, both in Asia and 
Kurope, by the arms of the same hostile 
monarchy. Yet the prudence or genero- 
sity of Amurath postponed for a while 
this easy conquest ; and his pride was 
satisfied with the frequent and humble 
attendance of the Emperor John Palso- 
logus and his four sons, who followed 
at his summons the court and camp of 
the Ottoman prince. He marched 
against the Sclavonian nations between 
the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Bosnians, and Alban- 
ians ; and these warlike tribes, who had 
so often insulted the majesty of the 
empire, were repeatedly broken by his 
destructive inroads. Their countries 
did not abound either in gold or silver ; 
nor were their rustic hamlets and town- 
ships enriched by commerce or decor- 
ated by the arts of luxury. But the 


1 After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and 
Gregoras, there follows a dark interval of an 
hundred years. George Phranza, Michael 
Ducas, and Laonicus Chalcondyles, all three 
wrote after the taking of Constantinople. 


* In the 75th year of his age, the 35th of his 
reign. V. Hammer.—M. 
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natives of the soil have been distin- 
guished in every age by their hardiness 
of mind and body; and they were 
converted by a prudent institution into 
the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman greatness.1 The vizir 
of Amurath reminded his sovereign 
that, according tothe Mohammedan law, 
he was entitled to a fifth part of the 
spoil and captives ; and that the duty 
might easily be levied, if vigilant 
officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to 
watch the passage, and to select for his 
use the stoutest and most beautiful of 
the Christian youth. The advice was 
followed : the edict was proclaimed ; 
many thousands of the European cap- 
tives were educated in religion and 
arms; and the new militia was conse- 
crated and named by a celebrated 
dervish. Standing in the front of 
their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of 
his gown over the head of the foremost 
soldier, and his blessing was delivered 
in these words: ‘* Let 
them be called Janizaries 
(Yengi chert, or new soldiers); may 
their countenance be ever bright ! their 
hand victorious! their sword keen! 
may their spear always hang over the 
heads of their enemies! and whereso- 
ever they go, may they return with a 
white face!”** Such was the origin of 
these haughty troops, the terror of 
the nations, and somctimes of the 
sultans themselves. Their valour has 
declined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is incapable 
of contending with the order and 
weapons of modern tactics ; but at the 
time of their institution, they possessed 
a decisive superiority in war; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant 
exercise and pay, was not maintained 
by any of the princes in Christendom. 
The Janizaries fought with the zeal of 


The Janizaries. 


1 See Cantemir, p 37-41, with his own large 
and curious annotations. 


2 White and black face are common and pro- 
verbial expressions of praise and reproach in the 
Turkish language. Hic niger est, hunc tu 
Romane caveto, was likewise a Latin sentence. 


* According to Von Hammer, vol. i. p. 90, 
Gibbon and the European writers assign too 
late a date to this enrollment of the Janizaries. 
It took place not in the reign of Amurath, but 
in that of his predecessor Orchan.—-M. 
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proselytes against their sdolatrous 
countrymen; and in the battle of 
Cossova, the league and independence 
of the Sclavonian tribes was finally 
crushed. As the conqueror walked 
over the field, he observed that the 
greatest part of the slain consisted of 
beardless youths ; and listened to the 
flattering reply of his vizir, that age 
and wisdom would have taught them 
not to oppose his irresistible arms. But 
the sword of his Janizaries could not 
defend him from the dagger of despair; 
a Servian soldier started from the crowd 
of dead bodies, and Amurath was 
pierced in the belly with a mortal 
wound.* The grandson of Othman 
was mild in his temper, modest in his 
apparel, and a lover of learning and 
virtue : but the Moslems were scandal- 
ised at his absence from public worship; 
and he was corrected by the firmness 
of the mufti, who dared to reject his 
testimony in a vil cause: a mixture 
of servitude and freedom not maeanent 
in Oriental history.? 

The character of Bajazet, the son aha 
successor of Amurath, 1s 
strongly expressed in his 
surname of IJlderim, or 
the lghtning; and he 
might glory in an epithet, which was 
drawn from the fiery energy of his 
soul and the rapidity of his destructive 

1 See the life and death of Morad, or Amur- 
ath I in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the first book of 
Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici of Leun- 
clavius. According to another story, the sultan 
was stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and this 
accident was alleged to Busbequius (Epist i. 
p. 98) as an excuse for the unworthy precaution 
of pinioning, asit were, between two attendants, 


an ambassador’s arms, when he is introduced to 
the royal presence. 


* Ducas has related this as a deliberate act 
of self-devotion on the part of a Servian noble 
who pretended to desert, and stabbed Amurath 
during a conference which he had requested 
The Italian translator of Ducas, published by 
Bekker in the new edition of the Byzantines, 
has still further heightened the romance. See 
hkewise in Von Hammer (Osmanische Ges- 
chichte, vol i. p. 188) the popular Servian 
account, which resembles that of Ducas, and 
may have been the source of that of his Italian 
translator The Turkish account agrees more 
nearly with Gibbon ; but the Servian (Milosch 
Kobilovisch), while he lay among the heap of 
the dead, pretended to have some secret to 
impart to Amurath, and stabbed him while he 
leaned over to listen.—M. 
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march, In the fourteen years of his 
reign,’ he incessantly moved at the 
head of his armies, from Boursa to 
Adrianople, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates; and, though he strenuously 
laboured for the propagation of the 
law, he invaded, with impartial am- 
bition, the Christian and Mohammedan 
princes of Europe and Asia. From 
Angora to Amasia and 

Erzeroum, the northern age ae rhe 
regions of Anatolia were uphrates to 
reduced to his obedience; ® Danube. 
he stripped of their hereditary pos- 
sessions his brother emirs of Ghermian 
and Caramania, of Aidin and Saru- 
khan; and after the conquest of 
Iconium the ancient kingdom of the 
Seljukians again revived in the Otto- 
man dynasty. Nor were the conquests 
of Bajazet less rapid or important in 
Europe. No sooner had he imposed a 
regular form of servitude on the 
Servians and Bulgarians, than he 
passed the Danube to seek new 
enemies and new subjects in the heart 
of Moldavia. Whatever yet adhered 


to the Greek empire in Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknow- 
ledged a Turkish master. an obse- 


quious bishop led him through the 
gates of Thermopylae into Greece ; and 
we may observe, as a singular fact, 
that the widow of a Spanish chief, 
who possessed the ancient scat of the 
oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour 
by the sacrifice of a beauteous daughter. 
The Turkish communication between 
Enrope and Asia had been dangerous 
and doubtful, till he stationed at 
Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command 
the Hellespont and intercept the Latin 
succours of Constantinople. While 
the monarch indulged his passions in w 
boundless rangeof injustice and cruelty, 


1 The reign of BajyazetI or Ilderim Bayazid, 
is contained in Cantemir (p. 46), the second 
book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici 
The surname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an 
example, that the conquerors and poets of 
every age have felt the truth of a system which 
derives the sublime from the principle of 
terror 

2 Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of 
the great Stephen over the Turks (p. 47), had 
composed the ancient and modern state of his 
principality of Moldavia, which has been long 
promised, and is still unpublished. 
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he imposed on his soldiers the most 
rigid laws of modesty and abstinence ; 
and the harvest was peaceably reaped 
and sold within the precincts of his 
camp. Provoked by the loose and 
corrupt administration of justice, he 
collected in a house the judges and 
lawyers of his dominions, who expécted 
that in a few moments the fire would be 
kindled to reduce them to ashes. His 
ministers trembled in silence: but an 
Ethiopian buffoon presumed to in- 
sinuate the true cause of the evil; and 
future venality was left without excuse, 
by annexing an adequate salary to the 
office of cadhi.t The humble title of 
emir was no longer suitable to the 
Ottoman greatness ; and Bajazet con- 
descended to accept a patent of sultan 
from the caliphs who served in Egypt 
under the yoke of the Mamalukes :? a 
last and frivolous homage that was 
yielded by force to opinion; by the 
Turkish conquerors to the house of 
Abbas and the successors of the Arabian 
prophet. The ambition of the sultan 
was inflamed by the obligation of 
deserving this august title: and he 
turned his arms against the kingdom 
of Hungary, the perpetual theatre of the 
Turkish victories and defeats. Sigis- 
mond, the Hungarian king, was the 
son and brother of the emperors of the 
West: his cause was that of Europe 
and the church ; and, on the report of 
his danger, the bravest knights of 
France and Germany were eager to 
march under his standard and that of 


the cross. In the battle of Nicopolis, 
Battle of -Dajazet defeated a con- 
Nicopolis federate army of an 
A.D 1396. 


hundred thousand Chris- 
tians, who had proudly boasted that if 
the sky should fall, they could uphold 
it on their lances. The far greater 
part were slain or driven into the 


1 Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p 318, 319. The 
venality of the cadhis has long been an object 
of scandal and satire, and if we distrust the 
observations of our travellers, we may consult 
the feeling of the Turks themselves (D’Her- 
belot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. 216, 217, 229, 230). 

2 The fact, which is attested by the Arabic 
history of Ben Schounah, a contemporary 
Syrian (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. 
p. 886), destroys the testimony of Saad Effendi 
and Cantemir (p. 14, 15), of the election of 
Othman to the dignity of sultan. 
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Danube; and Sigismond, escaping to 
Constantinople by the river and the 
Black Sea, returned after a long circuit 
to his exhausted kingdom.' In the 
pride of victory, Bajazet threatened 
that he would besiege Buda; that he 
would subdue the adjacent countries of 
Germany and Italy; and that he 
would feed his horse with a bushel of 
oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. 
His progress was checked, not by the 
miraculous interposition of the apostle, 
not by a crusade of the Christian 
powers, but by a long and painful fit of 
the gout. The disorders of the moral 
are sometimes corrected by those of 
the physical, world; and an acrimon- 
ious humour falling on a single fibre of 
one man, may prevent or suspend the 
misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hun- 
garian war; but the dis- 
astrous adventure of the 
French has procured us 
some memorials which 11- 
lustrate the victory and character of 
Bajazet.2, The Duke of Burgundy, 
sovereign of Flanders, and uncle of 
Charles the Sixth, yielded to the ardour 
of his son John, count of Nevers; and 
the fearless youth was accompanied by 
four princes, his cousins, and those of 
the French monarch. Their inexperi- 
ence was guided by the Sire de Coucy, 
one of the best and oldest captains of 
Christendom :3 but the constable, ad- 

1 See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum 
(Dec. iii. 1. ii p 379) of Bonfinius, an Italian 
who, in the fifteenth century, was invited into 
Hungary to compose an eloquent history of 
that kingdom. Yet if it be extant and acces- 
sible, I should give the preference to some 
homely chronicle of the time and country. 

2 I should not complain of the labour of this 
work, if my materials were always derived from 
such books as the chronicle of honest Froissard 
(vol. iv. c. 67, 69, 72, 74, 79-88, 85, 87, 89), who 
read little, inquired much, and believed all. 
The original Mémoires of the Maréchal de 
Boucicault (Partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, 
but they are dry and deficient, if compared 
with the pleasant garrulity of Froissard. 

3 An accurate Memoir on the Life of En- 
guerrand VII , Sire de Coucy, has been given 
by the Baron de Zurlauben (Hist de l’Académie 
des. Inscriptions, tom. xxv ). His rank and pos- 
sessions were equally considerable in France 
and England; and, in 1875, he led an army of 
adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large 
patrimony which he claimed in right of his 
grandmother, the daughter of the Emperor 


Crusade and 
captivity of the 
French princes 
AD 1396 1398 
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miral, and marshal, of France’ com- 
manded an army which did not exceed 
the number of a thousand knights and 
squires.” These splendid names were 
the source of presumption and the bane 
of discipline. So many might aspire to 
command, that none were willing to 
obey; their national spirit despised 
both their enemies and their allies; 
and in the persuasion that Bajazet would 
fly, or must fall, they began to compute 
how soon they should visit Constanti- 
nople and deliver the holy sepulchre. 
When their scouts announced the ap- 
proach of the Turks, the gay and 
thoughtless youths were at table, al- 
ready heated with wine ; they instantly 
clasped their armour, mounted their 
horses, rode full speed to the vanguard, 
and resented as an affront the advice of 
Sigismond, which would have deprived 
them of the right and honour of the 
foremost attack. The battle of Nico- 
polis would not have, been lost if the 
French would have obeyed the prudence 
of the Hungarians; but it might have 
been gloriously won, had the Hunga- 
rians imitated the valour of the French. 
They dispersed the first line, consisting 
of the troops of Asia; forced a rampart 
of stakes, which had been planted 
against the cavalry; broke, after a 
bloody conflict, the Janizaries them- 
selves ; and were at length overwhelmed 
by the numerous squadrons that issued 
from the woods, and charged on all 
sides this handful of intrepid warriors. 
In the speed and secrecy of his march, 
in the order and evolutions of the 
battle, his enemies felt and admired 


Albert I. of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la 
Suisse Occidentale, tom. i, p. 118-124). 

1 That military office, so respectable at 
present, was still more conspicuous when it 
was divided between two persons (Daniel, Hist 
de la Milice Francoise, tom. ii. p 5). One of 
these, the marshal of the crusade, was the 
famous Boucicault, who afterwards defended 
Constantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the 
coast of Asia, and died in the field of Azincour 


* Daru, Hist. de Venice, vol. ii. p. 104, makes 
the whole French army amount to 10,000 men, 
of whom 1000 were knights. The curious 
volume of Schiltberger, a German of Munich, 
who was taken prisoner in the battle (edit 
Munich, 1813), and which V. Hammer receives 
as authentic, gives the whole number at 6000. 
See Schiltberger, Reise in dem Orient. and V. 
Hammer, note p. 610.—M. 
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the military talents of Bajazet. They 
accuse his cruelty in the use of victory. 
After reserving the count of Nevers 
and four-and-twenty lords, * whose birth 
and riches were atteated by his Latin 
interpreters, the remainder of the 
French captives, who had survived the 
slaughter of the day, were led before 
his throne; and, as they refused to ab- 
jure their faith, were successively be- 
headed in his presence. The sultan 
was exasperated by the loss of his 
bravest Janizaries ; and if it bo true, 
that, on the eve of the engagement, the 
French had massacred their Turkish 
prisoners,’ they might impute to them- 
selves the consequences of a just retalia- 
tion.t A knight, whose life had been 
spared, was permitted to return to 
Paris, that he might relate the deplor- 
able tale and solicit the ransom of tho 
noble captives. In the meanwhile, the 
count of Nevers, with the princes and 
barons of France, were dragged along 
in the marches of the Turkish camp, 
exposed as a grateful trophy to tho 
Moslems of Europe and Asia, and 
strictly confined at Boursa, as often as 
Bajazet resided in his capital. Tho 
sultan was pressed each day to expiate 
with their blood the blood of his 
martyrs ; but he had pronounced that 
they should live, and either for mercy 
or destruction his word was irrevocable. 
He was assured of their value and im- 
portance by the return of the messenger 
and the gifts ard intercessions of the 
kings of France and of Cyprus. Lusig- 
nan presented him with a gold salt 


1 For this odious fact, the Abbé de Vertot 
quotes the Hist. Anonyme de St. Denys, 1. xvi 
c. 10,11. (Ordre de Malthe, tom. ii. p. 310). 


* According to Schiltberger, there were only 
twelve French lords granted to the prayer of 
the “ Duke of Burgundy,” and ‘‘ Herr Stephan 
Synther, and Johann von Bodem.” Schilt- 
berger, p 13.—M. 

+ See Schiltberger’s very graphic account of 
the massacre. He was led out to be slaughtered 
in cold blood with the rest of the Christian 
prisoners, amounting to 10,000. He was spared 
at the intercession of the son of Bajazet, with 
a few others, on account of their extreme youth. 
No one under 20 years of age was put to death. 
The *‘ Duke of Burgundy ” was obliged to be a 
spectator of this butchery, which lasted from 
early in the morning till four o'clock PM. It 
ceased only at the supplication of the leaders 
of Bajazet’s army. Schiltberger, p 14.—M. 


cellar of curious workmanship, and 
of the price of ten thousand ducats ; 
and Charles the Sixth despatched by 
the way of Hungary a cast of Nor- 
wegian hawks, and six horse-loads of 
scarlet cloth, of fine linen of Rheims, 
and of Arras tapestry, representing 
the battles of the great Alexander. 
After much delay, the effect of distance 
rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to 
accept a ransom of two hundred thou- 
sand ducats for the count of Nevers 


and the surviving princes and barons : | thirty-six years, the help- 


the marshal Boucicault, a famous 
warrior, was of the number of the 
fortunate; but the admiral of France 
had been slain in the battle ; and the 
constable, with the Sire de Coucy, 
died in the prison of Boursa. This 
heavy demand, which was doubled by 
incidental costs, fell chiefly on the 
Duke of Burgundy, or rather on his 
Flemish subjects, who were bound by 
the feudal laws to contribute for the 
knighthood and captivity of the eldest 
son of their lord. For the faithful dis- 
charge of the debt, some merchants of 
Genoa gave security to the amount of 
five times the sum; a lesson to those 
warlike times, that commerce and 
credit are the links of the society of 
nations. It had been stipulated in the 
sreaty, that the French captives should 
swear never to bear arms against the 
person of their conqueror ; but the un- 
generous restraint was abolished by 
Bajazet himself. ‘‘T despise,” said he 
to the heir of Burgundy, ‘‘thy oaths 
and thy arms. Thou art young, and 
mayest be ambitious of effacing the dis- 
grace or misfortune of thy first chivalry. 
Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy 
design, and be assured that Bajazet 
‘will rejoice to meet thee a second time 
in afield of battle.” Before their de- 
parture, they were indulged in the 
freedom and hospitality of the court of 
Boursa. The French princes admired 
the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose 
hunting and hawking equipage was 
composed of seven thousand huntsmen 
and seven thousand falconers.? In 


1Sherefeddin Ali (Hist. de Timour Bec, 1. 
v. ¢ 13) allows Bajazet a round number of 
12,000 officers and servants of the chase. A 
part of his spoils was afterwards displayed in a 
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their presence, and at his command, 
the belly of one of his chamberlains 
was cut open, on a complaint against 
him for drinking the goat’s milk of a 
poor woman. The strangers were as- 
tonished by this act of justice; but it 
was the justice of a sultan who disdaine 
to balance the weight of evidence, or to 
measure the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an 
oppressive guardian, John 
Paleologus remained Pieter ecielin 
less, and, as it should seem, the care- 
less, spectator of the public ruin.' 
Love, or rather lust, was his only 
vigorous passion ; and in the embraces 
of the wives und virgins of the city, 
the Turkish slave forgot the dishonour 
of the emperor of the Romans. An- 
dronicus, his eldest son, had formed, 
at Adrianople, an intimate and guilty 
friendship with Sauzes, the son of 
Amurath ; and the two youths con- 
spired against the authority and lives 
of their parents. The presence ot 
Amurath in Europe soon discovered 
and dissipated their rash counsels ; 
and, after depriving Sauzes of his 
sight, the Ottoman threatened his 
vassal with the treatment of an accom- 
plice and an enemy, unless he inflicted 
a similar punishment on his own son, 
Paleologus trembled and obeyed; and 
a cruel precaution involved in the same 
sentence the childhood and innocence 
of John the son of the criminal. But 
the operation was so mildly, or so un- 
skilfully, performed, that the one re- 
tained tho sight of an eye, and th® 
other was afflicted only with the in- 
firmity of squinting. Thus excluded 
from the succession, the piscord of the 
two princes were confined Greeks 
in the tower of Anema; and the piety 
of Manuel, the second son of the reign- 


hunting-match of Timour. 1. hounds with 
satin housings; 2. leopards with collars set 
with jewels; 3. Grecian greyhounds ; and, 4. 
dogs from Europe, as strong as African lions 
(idem, 1. vi. c. 15). Bajazet was particularly 
fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chal- 
condyles, 1. ii. p. 85). 

1 For the reigns of John Palsologus and his 
son Manuel, from 1854 to 1402, see Ducas, c. 
9-15. Phranza, 1. i. c. 16-21, and the first and 
second books of Chalcondyles, whose proper 
subject is drowned in a sea of episode. 
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ing monarch, was rewarded with the 
gift of the Imperial crown. Butat the 
end of two years, the turbulence of the 
Latins and the levity of the Greeks 
produced a revolution ;* and the two 
emperors were buried in the tower 
from whence the two prisoners were 
exalted tothe throne. Another period 
of two years afforded Palseologus and 
Manuel the means of escape: it was 
contrived by the magic, or subtlety, of 
a monk, who was alternately named 
the angel or the devil: they fled to 
Scutari; their adherents armed in 
their cause; and the two Byzantine 
factions displayed the ambition and 
animosity with which Cesar and 
Pompey had disputed the empire of 
the world. The Roman world was now 
contracted to a corner of Thrace, be- 
tween the Propontis and the Black Sea, 
about fifty miles in length and thirty 
in breadth ; a space of ground not more 
extensive than the lesser principalities 
of Germany or Italy, if the remains of 
Constantinople had not still represented 
the wealth and populousness of a king- 
dom. To restore the public peace, 1t 
was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire; and while 
Paleologus and Manuel were left in 
possession of the capital, almost all 
that lay without the walls was ceded 
to the blind princes, who fixed their 
residence at Rhodosto and Selybria. 
In the tranquil slumber of royalty, the 
passions of John Paleologus survived 
his reason and his strength: he de- 
prived his favourite and heir of a 
blooming princess of Trebizond; and 
while the feeble emperor laboured to 
consummate his nuptials, Manuel, with 
an hundred of the noblest Greeks, was 
sent on a peremptory summons to the 
Ottoman porte. They served with 
honour in the wars of Bajazet; but a 
plan of fortifying Constantinople ex- 
cited his jealousy : the threatened their 
lives; the new works were instantly 
demolished ; and we shall bestow a 
praise, perhaps above the merit of 
Paleologus, if we impute this last 
humiliation as the immediate cause of 
his death. 


* According to Von Hammer it was the 
power of Bajazet, vol. i. p. 218.—M. 
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The earliest intelligence of that event. 
was communicated tO ays emperor 
Manuel, who escaped Manuel. 
with speed and secrecy “>: *8#hléas. 
from the palace of Boursa to the Byzan- 
tine throne. Bajazet affected a proud 
indifference at the loss of this valuable 
pledge ; and while he pursued his con- 
quests in Europe and Asia, he left the 
emperor to struggle with his blind 
cousin John of Selybria, who, in eight 
years of civil war, asserted his right of 
primogeniture. At length the ambi- 
tion of the victorious Sultan pointed 
to the conquest of Constantinople ; but 
he listened to the advice of his vizir 
who represented, that such an enter- 
prise might unite the powers of Chris- 
tendom in a second and more formid- 
able crusade. His epistle to the em- 
peror was conceived in these words :— 
‘* By the divine clemency, our invin- 
cible scimitar has reduced to our obedi 
ence almost all Asia, with — nissrossot 
many and large countries Constantinople. 
in Europe, excepting only “” 159*1402 
the city of Constantinople ; for beyond 
the wall thou hast nothing left. Re- 
sign that city; stipulate thy reward ; 
or tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy 
people, at the consequences of a rash 
refusal.” But his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to 
propose a treaty, which was subscribed 
with submission and gratitude. <A 
truce of ten years was purchased by an 
annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold: the Greeks deplored 
the public toleration of the law of Ma- 
homet, and Bajazet enjoyed the glory 
of establishing a Turkish cachi, and 
founding a royal mosque in the metro- 
polis of the Eastern church.' Yet this 
truce was soon violated by the restless 
sultan: in the cause of the prince of 
Selybria, the lawful emperor, an army 
of Ottomans again threatened Con- 
stantinople; and the distress of Manuel 
implored the protection of the king of 
France. His plaintive embassy ob- 
tained much pity and some relief ; and 
the conduct of the succour was en- 


1 Cantemir, p. 50-58. Of the Greeks, Ducas 
alone (c. 18, 15) acknowledges the Turkish 
cadhi at Constantinople. Yet even Ducas dis- 
sembles the mosque. 
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trusted to the marshal Boucicault,* 
whose religious chivalry was inflamed 
by the desire of revenging his captivity 
on the infidels. He sailed with four 
ships of war, from Aiguesmortes to the 
Hellespont ; forced the passage, which 
was guarded by seventeen Turkjsh 
galleys; landed at Constantinople a 
supply of six hundred men at: arms 
and sixteen hundred archers; and 
reviewed them in the adjacent plain, 
without condescending to number or 
array the multitude of Greeks. By 
his presence, the blockade was raised 
both by sea and land; the flying squad- 
rons of Bajazet were driven to a more 
respectful distance; aud several castles 
in Europe and Asia were stormed by 
the emperor and the marshal, who 
fought with equal valour by each 
other’s side. But the Ottomans soon 
returned with an increase of numbers ; 
and the intrepid Boucicault, after a 
year's struggle, resolved to evacuate a 
country which could no longer afford 
either pay or provisions for his soldiers 
The marshal offered to conduct Manuel 
to the French court, where he might 
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solicit in person a supply of men and 
money; and advised, in the mean- 
while, that, to extinguish all domestic 
discord, he should leave his blind com- 
petitor on the throne. The proposal 
was embraced : the prince of Selybria 
was introduced to the capital; and 
such was the public misery, that the 
lot of the exile seemed more fortunate 
than that of the sovereign. Instead of 
applauding the success of his vassal, 
the Turkish sultan claimed the city as 
his own ; and on the refusal of the Em- 
peror John, Constantinople was more 
closely pressed by the calamities of war 
and famine. Against such an enemy, 
prayers and resistance were alike un- 
availing; and the savage would have 
devoured his prey, if, in the fatal 
moment, he had not been overthrown 
by another savage stronger than him- 
self. By the victory of Timour or 
Tamerlane, the fall of Constantinople 
was delayed about fifty years; and this 
important, though accidental, ser- 
vice miy justly mtroduce the life 
and character of the Mogul con- 
queror. 





CHAPTER LXV. 


ELEVATION OF TIMOUR OR TAMERLANE TO THE THRONE OF SAMARCAND — HIS 


CONQUESTS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, 


TARTARY, 


RUSSIA, INDIA, SYRIA, AND 


ANATOLIA——-HIS TURKISH WAR—DEFEAT AND CAPTIVITY OF BAJAZET—DEATH 


OF TIMOUR—CIVIL WAR 


OF THE SONS OF BAJAZET—RESTORATION OF THE 


TURKISH MONARCHY BY MAHOMET THE FIRST—SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


BY AMURATH THE SECOND. 


THE conquest and monarchy of the 
world was the first object 
of the ambition of Ti- 
moun. Tolive in the 
memory and esteem of future ages 
was the second wish of his magnani- 
mous spirit. All the civil and military 
transactions of his reign were diligently 
recorded in the journals of his se- 
cretaries:* the authentic narrative 


Histories of 
Timour, or 
Tamerlane, 


1 Mémoires du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, 
dit Bouctcault, Maréchal de France, partie ire, 
c. 80, 85. 

2 These journals were communicated to 


was revised by the persons best in- 
formed of each particular transaction ; 
and it is believed in the empire and 


Sherefeddin, or Cherefeddin Ali, a native of 
Yezd, who composed gm the Persian language a 
history of Timour Beg, which has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Petit de la Croix 
(Paris, 1722, in four vols 12mo) and has always 
been my faithful guide His geography and 
chronology are wonderfully accurate ; and he 
may be trusted for public facts, though he 
servilely praises the virtue and fortune of the 
hero. Timour’s attention to procure intelli- 
gence from his own and foreign countries may 
be seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217, 849, 
851. 
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family ot Timour, that the monarch 
himself composed the commentaries * of 
his hte, and the tnstitutions* of his 
government. But these cares were 
ineffectual for the preservation of his 
fame, and these precious memorials in 
the Mogul or Persian language were 
concealed from the world, or, at least, 
from the knowledge of Europe. The 
nations which he vanquished exercised 
a base and important revenge; and 


1 These Commentaries are yet unknown in 
Europe: but Mr. White gives some hope that 
they may be imported and translated by his 
friend Major Davy, who had read in the East 
this ‘‘ minute and faithful narrative of an in- 
teresting and eventful period ” * 

% Iam ignorant whether the original insti- 
tution, in the Turki or Mogul language, be 
still extant. The Persic version, with an 
English translation, and most valuable index, 
was published (Oxford, 1783, in 4to) by the 
joint labours of Major Davy and Mr White 
the Arabic professor. ‘This work has been 
since translated from the Persic into Frenc: 
(Pans, 1787) by M Laugés, a learned Onienta 
ist, who has added the life of Timour, and 
many curious notes. 

3 Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, 
values, but cannot unitate, the institutions o 
his gieat ancestor The English translator 
relies on their internal evidence: but if any 
suspicions should arise of fraud and fiction, 
they will not be dispelled by Major Davy’s 
letter The Orientals have never cultivated 
the art of criticism , the patronage of a prince, 
less honourable, perhaps, 1s not less lucrative 
than that of a bookseller nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that a Persian, the real author, 
should renounce the credit, to raise the valuc 
and price of the work 

* The manuscript of Major Davy has been 
translated by Major Stewart, and published by 
the Oriental Translation Committee of London. 
It contains the life of Timour, from his birth 
to his forty-first year; but the last thirty years 
of western war and conquest are wanting 
Major Stewart intimates, that two manuscripts 
exist in this country containing the whole 
work, but excuses himself, on account of his 
age, from undertaking the laborious task of 
completing the translation. It is to be hoped 
that the European public will be soon enabled 
to judge of the value and authenticity of the 
Commentaries of the Cmsar of the East 
Major Stewart’s work commences with the 
Book of Dreams and Omens—a wild, but 
characteristic, chronicle of Visions and Sortes 
Koranicew. Strange that a life of Timour 
should awaken a reminiscence of the diary of 
Archbishop Laud! The early dawn and the 
gradual expansion of his not less splendid but 
more real visions of ambition are touched with 
the simplicity of truth and nature. But we 
long to escape from the petty feuds of the 
pastoral chieftain, to the triumphs and the 
legislation of the conqueror of the world.—M 
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ignorance has long repeated the tale of 
calumny,‘ which had disfigured the 
birth and character, the person, and 
even the name, of Zamerlane.* Yet 
his real merit would be enhanced, 
rather than debased, by the elevation 
of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor 
can his lameness be a theme of re- 
proach, unless he had the weakness to 
blush at a natural, or perhaps an 
honourable, infirmity.t+ 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held 
the indefeasible succession of the house 
of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel sub- 
ject; yet he sprang from the noble 
tribe of Berlass ; his fifth ancestor, 
Carashar Nevian, had been the vizirt 
of Zagatai, in his new realin of Trans- 
oxiana ; and in the ascent of some 
generations, the branch of Timour is 
confounded, at least by the females, 


1 The original of the tale is found in the 
following work, which is much esteemed for 
its florid elegance of style. Ahmedis Arab- 
sade (Ahmed Kbn Arabshah) Vitw ef Rerum 
gestarum ZJemurr. <Arabre et Latine. Eduit 
Samuel Henricus Manger. Franequere 1767, 2 
tum w 4to. This Syrian author is ever a 
malicious, and often an ignorant, enemy the 
very titles of his chapters are injurious ; as how 
the wicked, as how the impious, as how the 
viper, &c The copious article of Timuk, in 
Biblothéque Onientale, 1s of a mixed nature, 
as D’Herbelot indifferently draws his materials 
(Pp 877-888) from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, 
and the Lebtarikh. 

2 Demir or Zimour signifies, in the Turkish 
language, Iron ; and Beg is the appellation of a 
lord or prince. By the change of a letter or 
accent, itis changed into Lenc or Lame, and 
an Kuropean corruption confounds the two 
words in the name of Tamerlane.* 

3 After relating some false and foolish tales 
of Timour Lenc, Arabshah is compelled to 
speak truth, and to own him fora kinsman of 
4ingis, per mulieres (as he peevishly adds) 
laqueos Satanw (pars. 1. ¢c. i. p. 25). The tes- 
tumony of Abulghazi Khan (P ii.c. 6, P. v. c. 
4), 18 clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

* According to the memoirs he was so called 
by a Shaikh, who, when visited by his mother 
on his birth, was reading the verse of the 
Koran, ‘‘ Are you sure that he who dwelleth in 
heaven will not cause the earth to swallow 
you up, and behold w shall shake, Tamurt.” 
The Shaikh then stopped and said, ‘‘ We have 
named your son Timir,” p. 21.—M. 

t He was lamed by a wound at the siege of 
the capital of Sistan. Sherefeddin, lib. ili. c. 
17, p. 186. See Von Hammer, vol. i. p. 260. 
—M., 

t In the memoirs, the title Gurgin is in one 
place (p. 28) interpreted the son-in-law; in 
another (p. 28) as Kurkan, great prince, gene- 
ralissimo, and prime minister of Jagtai.—M. 
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with the Imperial stem. He was born 
forty miles to the south of Samarcand, 
in the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful 
territory of Cash, of which his fathers 
were the hereditary chiefs, as well as 
of a toman of ten thousand horse.? His 
birth 3 was cast on one of those periods 
of anarchy which announce the fall of 
the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new 
field to adventurous ambition. The 
khans of Zagatai were extinct; the 
emirs aspired to independence; and 
their domestic feuds could only be sus- 
pended by the conquest and tyranny of 
the khans of Kashgar, who, with an 
army of Getes or Calmucks,! invaded 
the Transoxian kingdom. From the 
twelfth year of his age, Timour had 
His first adven- Catered the field of action ; 
tures, in the twenty-fifth * he 

AD 13611870 stood forth as the de- 
liverer of his country ; and the eyes 


1 According to one of the pedigrees, the 
fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of 
Timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that 
the posterity of the elder should succeed to the 
dignity of khan, and that the descendants of 
the younger should fill the office of their mini- 
ster and general This tradition was at least 
convenient to justify the jirst steps of Timour’s 
ambition (Institutions, p. 24, 25, from the MS 
fragments of Timour’s History). 

2 See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abul- 
feda’s Geography (Chorasmire, &c Descriptio, 
p 60, 61), in the third volume of Hudson’s 
Minor Greek Geographers 

3 See his nativity in Dr Hyde (Syntagma 
Dissertat. tom. ii. p 466), as it was cast by the 
astrologers of his grandson, Ulugh Beg He 
was born a D. 1836, April 9, 11° 57’ P M. let. 
86. I know not whether they can prove the 
great conjunction of the planets from whence, 
like other conquerors and prophets, Timour 
derived the surname of Saheb Keran, or master 
of the conjunctions (Bibliot. Orient. p. 878). 

4In the Institutions of Timour, these sub- 


* He was twenty-seven before he served his 
first wars under the emir Houssein, who ruled 
over Khorasan and Mawerainnebr. Von Ham- 
mer, vol. i. p 262. Neither of these statements 
agrees with the memoirs. At twelve he was a 
boy. “I fancied that I perceived in myself all 
the signs of greatness and wisdom, and who- 
ever came to visit me, {[ received with great 
hauteur and dignity” Atseventeen he under- 
took the management of the flocks and herds 
of the family (p. 24). At nineteen he became 
religious, and “‘ left off playing chess,” made a 
kind of Buddhist vow never to injure hving 
thing, and felt his foot paralysed from having 
accidentally trod upon an ant (p. 30). At 
twenty, thoughts of rebellion and greatness 
rose in his mind; at twenty-one he seems to 
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and wishes of the people were turned 
towards an hero who suffered in their 
cause, The chiefs of the law and of 
the army had pledged their salvation 
to support him with their lives and 
fortunes; but in the hour of danger 
they were silent and afraid; and, after 
waiting seven days on the hills of 
Samarcand, he retreated to the desert 
with only sixty horsemen. The fugi- 
tives were overtaken by a thousand 
Getes, whom he repulsed with incred- 
ible slaughter, and his enemies were 
forced to exclaim, ‘‘ Timour is a won- 
derful man: fortune and the divine 
favour are with him.” But in this 
bloody action his own followers were 
reduced to ten, a number which was 
soon diminished by the desertion of 
three Carizmians.* He wandered in 
the desert with his wife, seven com- 
panions, and four horses; and sixty- 
two days was he plunged in a loath- 
some dungeon, from whence he escaped 
by his own courage, and the remorse of 
the oppressor. After swimming the 
broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon, 
or Oxus, he led, during some months, 
the life of a vagrant and outlaw, on the 
borders of the adjacent states. But 
his fame shone brighter in adversity ; 
he learned to distinguish the friends of 
his person, the associates of his for- 
tune, and to apply the various char- 


jects of the khan of Kashgar are most im- 
properly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name 
which belongs to another branch and country 
of Tartars (Abulghazi, P. v c v. P. vi c. 5) 
Could I be sure that this word is in the Turkish 
original, I would boldly pronounce that the 
Institutions were framed a century after the 
death of Timour, since the establishment of 
the Uzbeks in Transoxiana. + 


have performed his first feat of arms. He was 
a practised warrior when he served, in his 27th 
year, under emir Houssein. 

* Compare memoirs, page 61. The imprison- 
ment is there stated at 53 days ‘‘ At this time 
I made a vow to God that I would never keep 
any person, whether guilty or innocent, for any 
length of time, in prison or in chains,” p. 63. 
—M. 

t Col. Stewart observes, that the Persian 
translator has sometimes made use of the name 
Uzbek by anticipation. He observ, likewise, 
that these Jits (Getes) are not to be confounded 
with the ancient Getw : they were unconverted 
Turks. Col. Tod (History of Rajasthan, vol. i. 
p. 166) would identify the Jits with the ancient 
race.—M., 
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acters of men for their advantage, and, 
above all, for his own. On his return 
to his native country, Timour was auc- 
cessively joined by the parties of his 
confederates, who anxiously sought 
him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to 
describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He pre- 
sented himself as a guide to three 
chiefs, who were at the head of seventy 
horse, ‘‘ When their eyes fell upon 
me,” says Timour, ‘‘they were over- 
whelmed with joy ; and they alighted 
from their horses ; and they came and 
kneeled ; and they kissed my stirrup. 
T also came down from my horse, and 
took each of them in my arms, And I 
put my turban on the head of the first 
chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels 
and wrought with gold, I bound on the 
loins of the second; and the third I 
clothed in my own coat. And they 
wept, and I wept also; and the hour 
of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. 
And we mounted our horses, and came 
to my dwelling; and I collected my 
people, and made a feast.” His trusty 
bands were soon increased by the 
bravest of the tribes; he led them 
against a superior foe ; and, after some 
vicissitudes of war, the Getes were 
finally driven from the kingdom of 
Transoxiana. He had done much for 
his own glory ; but much remained to 
be done, much art to be exerted, and 
some blood to be spilt, before he could 
teach his equals to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir 
Houssein compelled him to accept a 
vicious and unworthy colleague, whose 
sister was the best beloved of his wives. 
Their union was short and jealous; 
but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quarrels, exposed his rival to 
the reproach of injustice and perfidy ; 
and, after a final defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacious friends, who 
presumed, for the last time, to disobey 
the cominands of their lord.* At the 


*Timour, on one occasion, sent him this 
message :—‘‘ He who wishes to embrace tie 
bride of royalty, must kiss her across the edge 
of the sharp sword,” p. 83. The scene of the 
trial of Housscin, the resistance of Timour 
gradually becoming more feeble, the vengeance 
of the chiefs becoming proportionably more 
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age of thirty-four,* and in a general 
diet or cowroultas, he was invested with 
Imperial command, but he affected to 
revere the house of Zingia; and while 
the emir Timour reigned He ascends the 
over Zagatai and : the ar 
East, a nominal khan AD. 1870 
served us a private officer in the armies 
of his servant. A fertile kingdom, five 
hundred miles in length and in breadth, 
might have satisfied the ambition of a 
subject; but Timour aspired to the 
dominion of the world ; and before his 
death, the crown of Zagatai was one of 
the twenty-seven crowns which he had 
placed on his head. Without expatia- 
ting on the victories of thirty-five 
campaigns; without describing the 
lines of march, which he repeatedly 
traced over the continent of Asia; I 
shall briefly represent his conquests in, 
I. Persia, II. Tartary, and III. India, 
and from thence proceed to the more 
interesting narrative of his Ottoman 
war. 

I. For every war, a motive of safety 
or revenge, of honour or His conquests 

AD 1370 1400 

zeal, of right or incon- of Jersia, 
venience, may be readily A.D 1380 1393 
found in the jurisprudence of con- 
querors. No sooner had Timour re- 
united to the patrimony of Zagatai the 
dependent countries of Carizme and 
Candahar, then he turned his eyes to- 
wards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. 
From the Oxus to the Tigris, that ex- 
tensive country was left without a law- 
ful sovereign since the death of Abou- 
said, the last of the descendants of the 
great Holacou. Peace and justice had 
been banished from the land above 


determined, is strikingly pousteeyer Mem. 
p. 180 —M. 

1 The first book of Sherefeddin is employed 
on the private hfe of the hero ; and he himself, 
or his secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77), enlarges 
with pleasure on the thirteen designs and enter- 
prises which most truly constitute his personal 
merit. It even shines through the dark colour: 
ing of Arabshah (P. i. c. 1-12). 

2 The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India 
are represented in the second and third books 
ot Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah (c 13 55) 
Consult the excellent Indexes to the Institu- 
tions. * 


* Compare the seventh book of Von Ham. 
mer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. 
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forty years; and the Mogul invader 
might seem to listen to the cries of an 
oppressed people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with con- 
federate arins: they separately stood, 
and successively fell; and the differ- 
ence of their fate was only marked by 
the promptitude of submission or the 
obstinacy of resistance. Ibrahim, 
prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed 
the footstool of the Imperial throne. 
His peace-offerings of silks, horses, and 
jewels, were composed, according to 
the Tartar fashion, each article of nine 
pieces; but a critcal spectator ob- 
served, thatthere were only eight slaves. 
““T myself am the ninth,” replied Ibra- 
him, who was prepared for the remark ; 
and his flattery was rewarded by the 
smile of Timour.' Shah Mansour, 
prince of Fars, or the proper Persia, 
was one of the least powerful, but most 
dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle 
under the walls of Shiraz, he broke, 
with three or four thousand soldiers, 
the cowl or main-body of thirty 
thousand horse, where the emperor 
fought in person. No more than four- 
teen or fifteen guards remained near 
the standard of Timour : he stood firm 
as a rock, and reccived on his helmet 
two weighty strokes of a scimitar : ? 
the Moguls rallied ; the head of Man- 
sour was thrown at his feet: and he 
declared his esteem of the valour of a 
foe, by extirpating all the males of so 
intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his 
troops advanced to the Persian Gulf ; 
and the richness and weakness of 
Ormuz3 were displayed in an annual 


1 The reverence of the Tartars for the 
mysterious number of nine is declared by 
Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides 
his Genealogical History into nine paris. 

2 According to Arabshah (P. i c. 28, p. 183), 
the coward Timour run away to his tent, and 
hid himself from the pursuit of Shau Mansour 
under the women’s garments. Perhaps Shere- 
feddin (1. iil. c. 25) has magnified his courage. 

8 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of 
Tyre. The old city, on the continent, was 
destroyed by the Tartars, and rcnewed in a 
neighbouring island without fresh water or 
vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the 
Indian trade and the pearl fishery, possessed 
jarge territories both in Persia and Arabia; 
but they were at first the tributaries of the 
sultans of Kerman, and at last were delivered 

A.D. 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the 
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tribute of six hundred thousand dinars 
of gold. Bagdad was no longer the 
city of peace, the seat of the caliphs ; 
but the noblest conquest of Holacou 
could not be overlooked by his am- 
bitious successor. The whole course of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, from the 
mouth to the sources of those rivers, 
was reduced to his obedience: he 
entered Edessa ; and the Turkmans of 
the black sheep were chastised for the 
sacrilegious pillage of a caravan of 
Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, 
the native Christians still braved the 
law and the sword of Mahomet; by 
three expeditions he obtained the merit 
of the gazie, or holy war; and the 
prince of Teflis became his proselyte 
and friend. 

Il. A just retaliation might be urged 
for the invasion of Turke- xz of rarkestan, 
stan. or the Eastern Tar- 4. 13701383, 
tary. The dignity of Timour could not 
endure the impunity of the Getes: he 
passed the Sihoon, subdued the king- 
dom of Kashgar, and marched seven 
times into the heart of their country. 
His most distant camp was two months’ 
journey, or four hundred and eighty 
leagues to the north-east of Samarcand ; 
and his emirs, who traversed the river 
Irtish, engraved in the forests of 
Siberia a rude memorial of their ex- 
ploits. The conquest of Kipzak, or 
the western Tartary,’ was founded on 
the double motive of aiding the dis- 
tressed, and chastising the ungrateful. 
Toctamish, a fugitive prince, was enter- 
tained and protected in his court: the 
ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dis- 
missed with an haughty denial, and 
followed on the same day by the armies 
of Zagatai: and their success estab- 
lished Toctamish in the Mogul empire 
of the North. But, after a reign of 


tyranny of their own vizirs (Marco Polo, l. & c 

15, 16, fol 7,8. Abulfeda, Geograph, tabul. 
xi. p 261, 262, an original Chronicle of Ormuz, 
in Texeira, or Stevens’ History of Persia, p. 
376-416, and the [tineraries inserted in the first 
volume of Ramusio, of Ludovico Barthema 
(1503), fol 167, of Andrea Corsali (1517), fol. 
202, 203, and of Odoardo Barbessa (in 1516), fol. 
$15-318). 

1 Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and 
acquired a singular knowledge of the geo- 
graphy, cities, and revolutions, of that northern 
region (P. i c. 45-49), 
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ten years, the new khan forgot the 
merits and the strength of his bene- 
factor; the base usurper, as he deemed 
him, of the sacred rights of the house 
of Zingis. Through the gates of Der- 
bend, he entered Persia at the head of 
ninety thousand horse: with the in- 
numerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, 
Circassia, and Russia, he passed the 
Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Timour, 
and compelled him, amidst the winter 
snows, to contend for Samarcand and 
his life. After a mild expostulation, 
Of Kipzak, and a glorious victory, 
Russia, @c the emperor resolved on 
A.D, 13901396 revenge ; and by the east, 
and the west, of the Caspian, and the 
Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak with 
such mighty powers, that thirteen miles 
were measured froin his right to his left 
wing. Ina march of five months, they 
rarely beheld the footsteps of man ; and 
their daily subsistence was often trusted 
to the fortune of the chase. At length 
the armies encountered each other ; but 
the treachery of the standard-bearer, 
who, in the heat of action, reverse the 
Imperial standard of Kipzak, deter- 
mined the victory of the Zagatais ; and 
‘roctamish (I speak the language of the 
Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi 
to the wind of desolation.‘ He fled to 
the Christian duke of Lithuania ; again 
returned to the banks of the Volga; 
and, after fifteen battles with a 
<lomestic rival, at last perished in the 
wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a 
flying enemy carried Timour into the 
tributary provinces of Russia: a duke 
of the reigning family was made 
prisoner amidst the ruins of his capital ; 
and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance 
of the Orientals, might easily be con- 
founded with the genuine metiopolis of 
the nation. Moscow trembled at the 
approach of the Tartar, and the resist- 
nce would have been feeble, since the 
hopes of the Russians were placed in a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, to 
whose protection they ascribed the 
casual and voluntary retreat of the 


1 Institutions of Timour, p. 123-125. Mr 
White, the editor, bestows some animad version 
on the superficial account of Sherefeddin (1 fu. 
¢ 12, 13, 14) who was .gnorant of the designs 
of Timour, and the true springs of action. 
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conqueror. Ambition and prudence 
recalled him to the South, the desolate 
country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense 
spoil of precious furs, of linen G@An- 
tioch', and of ingota of gold and 
silver.2, On the banks of the Don, or 
Tanais, he received an humble deputa- 
tion from the consuls and merchants of 
Kgypt,3 Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, 
and Biscay, who occupied the com- 
merce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at 
the mouth of the river, They offered 
their gifts, admired his magnificence, 
and trusted his royal word. But the 
peaceful visit of an emir, who explored 
the state of the magazines and harbour, 
was speedily followed by the destruc- 
tive presence of the Tartars. The city 
was reduced to ashes ; the Moslems 
were pillaged and dismissed ; but all 
the Christians, who had not fled to 
their ships, were condemned either to 
death orslavery.4 Revenge proinpted 
him to burn the cities of Serai and 
Astrachan, the monuments of rising 
civilisation ; and his vanity  pro- 
claimed, that he had penetrated to 
the region of perpetual daylight, a 
strange phenomenon, which autho- 
used his Mohammedan doctors to 


J The furs of Russia are more credible than 
the ingots But the line» of Antioch has never 
been famous and Antioch was in ruins I 
suspect that it was some manufacture of 
Europe, which the Hanse merchants had im- 
ported by the way of Novogorod. 

2M. Levésque (Hist. de Russie, tom ii p. 
247. Vie de Timour, p. 64-67, before the 
French version of the Institutes) has corrected 
the error of Shsrefeddin, and marked the true 
limit of Timour’s conquests His arguments 
are superfluous , and a simple appeal to the 
PBussian annals is sufficient to prove that Mos- 
cow, which six years before had been taken by 
Toctamish, escaped the arms of a more formid- 
able invader 

8 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo 18 
mentioned 1n Ba:hbaro’s voyage to Tana in 1436, 
after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, tom 
ii fol, 92). 

4 The sack of Azoph is described by Shere- 
feddin (1. fii. c 55), and much more particularly 
by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas 
de Redusiis de Quero, in Chron Tarvisiano, 1n 
Muratori Script Rerum Italicarum, tom 21x. 
p 802-805). He hadconversed with the Mianis, 
two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been 
sent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the 
other had lost at Azoph three sons and 12,000 
ducats, 
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dispense with the obligation of evening 
prayer.* 
III. When Timour first proposed to 
Hindustan, his princes and emirs the 
A.D: 1808, 1899. invasion of India or Hin- 
dustan,? he was answered by a murmur 
of discontent: ‘‘The rivera! and the 
mountains and deserts ! and the soldiers 
clad in armour! and the elephants, 
destroyers of men!” But the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor was more 
dreadful than all these terrors; and 
hia superior reason was convinced that 
an enterprise of such tremendous aspect 
was safe and easy in the execution. 
He was informed by his spies of the 
weakness and anarchy of Hindustan ; 
the soubahs of the provinces had erected 
the standard of rebellion ; and the per- 
petual infancy of sultan Mahmoud was 
despised even in the harem of Delhi. 
The Mogul army moved im three great 
divisions ; and Timour observes with 
pleasure, that the ninety-two squadrons 
of a thousand horse most fortunately 
corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Ma- 
homet.” Between the Jihoon and 
the Indus they crossed one of the 
ridges of mountains, which are styled 
by the Arabian geographers, The stony 
Girdles of the Karth. The Lighland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated ; 
but great numbers of men and horses 
perished in the snow; the empcror 
himself was let d.wn a precipice on a 
portable scaffold—the ropes were one 
hundred and fifty cubits in length; 
and, betore he could reach the bottom, 


1 Sherefeddin only says (1. iii. co. 13), that 
the rays of the setting, and those of the rising, 
sun, were scarcely separated by any interval , a 
problem which may be solved in the latitude of 
Mosoow (the 56th degree), with the aid of the 
Aurora Borealis, and a long summer twilight 
But a day of forty days (Khondemir apud 
D’Herbelot, p. 880) would rigorously contine 
us within the polar circle, 

£ For the Indian war, see the Institutions 
(p. 129189), the tourth book of Sherefeddin, 
and the history of Ferishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 
1-20), which throws a general light on the affairs 
of Hindustan. 

* Gibbon (observes M. von Hammer) is mis- 
taken in the correspondence of the ninety-two 
squadrons of his army with the nmmety-two 
names of God; the names of God are ninety- 
nine, and Allah is the hundreth, p. 286, note, 
But Gibbon speaks of the names or epithets of 
Mahomet, not of God.—M. 
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this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated, Timour crossed the Indus 
at the ordinary passage of Attok, and 
successively traversed, in the footsteps 
of Alexander, the Punjab, or five 
rivers,’ that fall into the master-stream. 
From Attok to Delhi, the high road 
measures no more than six hundred 
miles; but the two conquerors de- 
viated to the south-east; and the 
motive of Timour ws to join his grand- 
son, who had achieved by his com- 
mand the conquest of Moultan. On 
the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on 
the edge of the desert, the Macedonian 
hero halted and wept; the Mogul 
entered the desert, reduced the fortress 
of Batmir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourish- 
ing city, which had subsisted three 
centuries under the dominion of the 
Mohammedan kings.* The siege, more 
especially of the castle, might have 
been a work of time ; but he tempted, 
by the appearance of weakness, the 
sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to de- 
scend into the plain with ten thousand 
curassicis, torty thousand of his foot- 
guards, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants, whose tusks are said to have 
been armed with sharp and poisoned 
daggers. Against these monsters, or 
rather against the imagination of his 
troops, he condescended to use some 
extraordinary precautions of fire and a 
ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of 
bucklers; but the event taught the 
Moguls to smile at their own fears ; 
and, as soon as these unwieldy ammals 
were routed, the inferior species (the 
men of India) disappeared from the 
field. Timour made his triumphal 
entry into the capital of Hindustan, 
and admired, with a view to imitate, 
the architecture of the stately mosque ; 
but the order or licence of a general 

1 The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern 
branches of the Indus, have been laid down 
for the first time with truth and accuracy in 
Major Rennel’s incomparable map of Hindu- 
stan. In his Critical Memoir, he illustrates 


with judgment and learning the marches of 
Alexander and Timour t 


* They took, on their march, 100,000 slaves, 
Guebers; they were all murdered. V. Ham- 
mer, vol. i p. 286. They are called idolaters., 
Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 491.—M. 


¢ See vol. i. ch. if, note 1.—M. 
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pillage and massacre polluted the festi- 
val of his vietéry. He resolved to 
purify his soldiers in the blood of the 
idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, 
in the proportion of ten to one, the 
numbers of the Moslems.“ In this 
pious design, he advanced one hundred 
miles to the north-east of Delhi, passed 
the Ganges, fought several battles by 
land and water, and penetrated to the 
famous rock of Coupele, the statue of 
the cow,t that scems to discharge the 
inighty river, whose source is far dis- 
tant among the mountains of Thibet.' 
His return was along tne skirts of the 
northern hills; nor could this rapid 
campaign of one year justify the strange 
foresight of his emirs, that theirchildren 
in a warm climate would degenerate in- 
to a race of Hindus. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges 
His war against that ‘Tumour was in- 
Sultan Bajazet. formed, by his speedy 

A.D. 1400. messengors, of the dis- 
turbances which had arisen on the con- 
fines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the 
revolt of the Christians, and the am- 
bitious designs of the sultan Bayazct. 
His vigour of mind and body was not 
impaired by sixty-three years, and in- 

nuimerable tatigues ; and after enjoying 
some tranquil months in the palace of 


1 The two great rivers, the Ganges and Bur- 
rampooter, rise in Thibet, from the opposite 
ridges of the same hills, separate from each 
other to the distance of 1200 miles, and, after a 
winding course of 2000 miles, again meet in 
one point near the Gulf of Bengal. Yet so 
capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter 18 a 
late discovery, while his brother Ganges has 
been the theme of ancient and. modern story. 
Coupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, 
must be situated near Loldong, 1100 miles from 
Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Ren- 
nel's Memoir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99). 


* See a curious passage on the destruction of 
the Hindu idols, Memoirs, p 15.—M. 

t Consult the very striking description of the 
Cow's Mouth by Captain Hodgson, Asiat Res 
vol, xiv. p. 117. ‘A most wonderful scene 
The B'hagiratha or Ganges issues from under a 
very low arch at the foot of the grand snow bed 
My guide, an illiterate mountaineer, compared 
the pendant icicles to Mahodeva’s hair” (Com- 
pare Poems, Quarterly Rev. vol. xiv p. 37, and 
at the end of my translation of Nala) ‘‘ Hin- 
dus of research may formerly have been here; 
and if so, I cannot think of any place to which 
they might more aptly give the name of a cow’s 
mouth than to this extraordinary debouche.”— 
M 
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Samarcand, he proclaimed a new ex- 
pedition of seven years into the western 
countries of Asia.” To the soldiers 
who had served in the Indian war he 
granted the choice of remaining at 
home, or following their prince; but 
the troops of all the provinces and 
kingdoms of Persia were commanded 
to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the 
arrival of the Imperial standard. It 
was first directed against the Christians 
of Georgia, who were strong only in 
their rocks, their castles, and the 
winter season; but these obstacles 
were overcome by the zeal and per- 
severance of Timour: the rebels sub- 
mitted to the tribute or the Koran; 
and if both religions boasted of their 
martyrs, that name is more justly due 
to the Christian prisoners, who were 
offered the choice of abjuration or death. 
On his descent from the hills, the em- 
peror gave audience to the first am- 
bassadors of Bajazet, and opened the 
hostile correspondence of complaints 
and menaces, which fermented two 
years before the final explosion. Be- 
tween two jealous and haughty neigh- 
bours, the motives of quarrel will 
seldom be wanting. The Mogul and 
Ottoman conquest now touched each 
other in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, 
and the Euphrates ; nor had the doubt- 
ful limit been ascertained by time and 
treaty. Mach of these ambitious mon- 
archs might accuse his rival of violat- 
ing. his territory, of threatening his 
vassals, and protecting his rebels ; and 
by the name of rebels, each understood 
the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms 
he had usurped, and whose hie or 
liberty he implacably pursued. The 
resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous than the opposition of 
interest ; and in their victorious career, 
Timour was impatient of an equal, and 
Bajazet was ignorant of a superior. 
The first epistle? of the Mogul emperor 


1 See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of 
the first book, and Sherefeddin (1 v_ c. 1-16) to 
the entrance of Timour into Syria 

2 We have three copies of these hostile 
epistles in the Institutions (p 147), in Shere- 
feddin (1. v. c, 14), and in Arabshah (tom. fi. c. 
19¢p. 188-201); which agree with each other in 
the spirit and substance rather than in the 
style. It is probable, that they have been 
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must have provoked, instead of recon- 
ceiling, the Turkish sultan; whose 
family and nation he affected to de- 
spise.* ‘Dost thou not know, that 
the greatest part of Asia is subject to 
our arms and our laws? that our in- 
vincible forces extend from one sca to 
the other? that the potentates of the 
earth form a line before our gate? and 
that we have compelled fortune herself 
to watch over the prosperity of our 
empire? What is the foundation of 
thy insolence and folly? Thou hast 
fought some battles in the woods 
of Anatolia; contemptible trophies! 
Thou hast obtained some victories over 
the Christians of Europe; thy sword 
was blessed by the apostle of God; 
and thy obedience to the precept of the 
Koran, in waging war against the in- 
fidels, is the sole consideration that 
prevents us from destroying thy 
country, the frontier and bulwark of 
the Moslem world. Be wise in time; 
reflect ; repent ; aud avert the thunder 
of our vengeance, which is yet sus- 
pended over thy head. Thou art no 
more than a pismire; why wilt thou 
seck to provoke the elephants? Alas! 
they will trample thee under their 
feet.” In his replies, Bajazet poured 
forth the indignation of a soul which 
was dceply stung by such unusual con- 
tempt. After retorting the basest re- 
proaches on the thief and rebel of the 
desert, the Ottomau recapitulates his 
boasted victories m Iran, Touran, and 
the Indics ; and labours to prove, that 
Timour had never triumphed unless 
by his own perfidy and the vices of his 
foes. ‘‘ Thy armies are innumerable. 


translated, with various latitude, from the 
Turkish original into the Arabic and Persian 
tongues. * 

1 The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and 
his countrymen by the name of 7urks, and 
stigmatises the race and nation of Bajazet with 
the less honourable epithet of Zu kmans. 
Yet I do not understand how the Ottomans 
could be descended from a Turkman sailor; 
those finland shepherds were so remote from 
the sea, and all maritime affairs. t 


* Von Hammer considers the letter which 
Gibbon inserted in the text to be spurious On 
the various copies of these letters, see his note, 
p. 616.- M #@ 

t Price translates the word pilot, or boat- 
man —M. 
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be they so; but what are the arrows 
ofthe flying Tartar against the scimitars 
and battle-axes of my firm and in- 
vincible Janizaries? 1 will guard the 
princes who have implored my protec- 
tion: seek them in my tents. The 
cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are 
mine; and unless the tribute be duly 
paid, I will demand the arrears under 
the walls of Tauris and Sultama.” 
The ungovernable rage of the sultan at 
length betrayed him to an insult of a 
more domestic kind. ‘If I fly from 
thy arms,” said he, ‘*may my wives be 
thrice divorced from my bed: but if 
thou hast not courage to meet me in 
the field, mayest thou again receive 
thy wives after they have thrice en- 
dured the embraces of a stranger.”' 
Any violation by word or deed of the 
secrecy of the harem is an unpardonable 
offence among the Turkish nations ;? 
and the political quarrel of the two 
monarchs was embittered by private 
and personal resentment. Yet in his 
first expedition, Timour was satisfied 
with the siege and destruction of Siwas 
or Sebaste, a strong city on the borders 
of Anatolia; and he revenged the in- 
discretion of the Ottoman, on a garrison 
of four thousand Armenians, who were 
buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty.* Asa Mussul- 
man he seemed to respect the pious 
occupation of Bajazet, who was still 
engaged in the blockade of Constanti- 
nople ; and after this salutary lesson, 


1 According to the Koran (c if p 27, and 
Sale’s Discourses, p. 134) a Mussulman who 
had thrice divorced his wife (who had thrice 
repeated the words of a divorce) could not take 
her again, till after she had been married to 
and repudiated by, another husband , an igno- 
minious transaction, which it is needless to 
aggravate, by supposing that the first husband 
must see her enjoyed by a second before his 
face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. 
ii. c. 21). 

2 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in 
never speaking of their women, 1s ascribed in a 
much higher degree by Arabshah tothe Turkish 
nations ; and it 18 remarkable enough, that 
Chalcondyles (1 ii. p 55) had some knowledge 
of the prejudice and the ansult.* 


* Still worse barbarities were perpetrated on 
these brave men Von Hammer, vol. i. p 
295.—M. 

+ See Von Hammer, p. 308, and note, p. 621. 
—M 
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the Mogul conqueror checked his pur- 
suit, and turned aside to the invasion 
of Syria and Egypt. In these transac- 
timour invates OT® the Ottoman prince, 
Byria. by the Orientals, and even 

AD. 1400. by Timour, is styled the 
Kaissar of Roum, the Cesar of the 
Romans; a title which, by a small 
anticipation, might be given to a mon- 
arch who possessed the provinces, and 
threatened the city, of the successors 
of Constantine." 

The military republic of the Mama- 
lukes still reigned in Egypt and Syria: 
but the dynasty of the Turks was over- 
thrown by that of the Circassians ;? and 
their favourite Barkok, froma slave and 
a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
the throne. In the midst of rebellion 
and discord, he braved the menaces, 
corresponded with the enemies, and 
detained the ambassadors, of the 
Mogul, who patiently expected his 
decease, to revenge the crimes of the 
father on the feeble reign of his son 
Farage. The Syrian emirs3? weie 
assembled at Aleppo to repel the in- 
vasion : they confided in the fame and 
discipline of the Mamalukes, in the 
temper of their swords and lances of 
the purest steel of Damascus, in the 
strength of their walled cities, and m 
the populousness of sixty thousand 
villages ; and instead of sustaining a 
siege, they threw open their gates, and 
arrayed their forces in the plain. But 
these forces were not cemented by 
virtue and union; and some powerful 
emirs had been seduced to desert or 
betray their more loyal companions. 


1 For the style of the Moguls, sce the Insti- 
tutions (p 131, 147), and for the Persians, the 
Bibliothéque Orientale (p. 882); but I do not 
find that the title of Ceesar has been applied by 
the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans 
themselves. 


2 See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, in 
M de Guignes(tom iv. 1] xxu ), who, from the 
Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, Ebn Schounah, 
and Aintabi, has added some facts to our 
common stock of materials. 


3 For these recent and domestic transactions, 
Arabshah, though a partial, is a credible wit- 
ness (tom i c 64-68, tom. ii c 1-14). Timour 
must have been odious to a Syrian; but the 
notoriety of facts would have obliged him, in 
some measure, to respect his enemy and him- 
self. Hus bitters may correct the luscious 
sweets of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 17-29). 


Timour’s front was covered with a line 
of Indian elephants, whose turrets 
were filled with archers and Greek fire: 
the rapid evolutions of his cavalry 
completed the dismay and disorder ; 
the Syrian crowds fell back on each 
other; many thousands were stifled 
or slaughtered in the entrance of the 
great street ; the Moguls entered with 
the fugitives ; and after a short defence, 
the citadel, tle impregnable citadel of 
Aleppo, was surrendered by cowardice 
or treachery. Among the suppliants 
and captives, Timour gacks Aleppo, 
distinguished the doctors 4-D. 1400 

of the law, whom he invited to the 
dangerous honour of a personal con- 
ference. The Mogul prince was a 
zealous Mussulman; but his Persian 
schools had taught him to revere the 
memory of Ali and Hosein; and he 
had imbibed a deep prejudice against 
the Syrians, as the enemies of the son 
of the daughter of the apostle of God. 
To these doctors he proposed a captious 
question, which the casuists of Bochara, 
Samarcand, and Herat, were incapable 
of resolving. ‘‘Who are the true 
martyrs, of those who are slain on my 
side, or on that of my enemies?” But 
he was silenced, or satisfied, by the 
dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, 
who replied, in the words of Mahomet 
himself, that the motive, not the en- 
sign, constitutes the martyr ; and that 
the Moslems of either party, who fight 
only for the glory of God, may deserve 
that sacred appellation. The true 
succession of the caliphs was a contro- 
versy of a still more delicate nature ; 
and the frankness of a doctor, too 
honest for his situation, provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, ‘‘ Ye are as false 
as those of Damascus: Moawiyah was 
an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali 
alone is the lawful successor of the 
prophet.” <A prudent explanation re- 
stored lis tranquillity ; and he passed 
to a more familar topic of conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ What is your age?” said he 


1 These interesting conversations appear to 
have been copied by Arabshah (tom i c. 68, p. 
625 645) from the cadhi and historian Ebn 
Schounah, a principal actor. Yet how could 
he be alive seventy five years afterwards 
(D’Herbelot, p 792)” 
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to the cadhi. “Fifty years.”—* It 
would be the age of my eldest son; you 
see me here (continued Timour) a poor, 
lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my 
arm has the Almighty been pleased to 
subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, 
and the Indies. I am not a man of 
blood; and God is my witness that in 
all my wars I have never been the 
aggressor, and that my enemies have 
always been the authors of their own 
calamity.” During this peaceful con- 
versation, the streets of Aleppo 
streamed with blood, and re-echoed 
with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. 
The rich plunder that was abandoned 
to his soldiers might stimulate their 
avarico; but their cruelty was en- 
forced by the peremptory command of 
producing an adequate number of 
heads, which, according to his custom, 
were curiously piled in columns and 
pyramids: the Moguls celebrated the 
feast of victory, while the surviving 
Moslems passed the night in tears and 
in chains. I shall not dwell on the 
march of the destroyer from Aleppo to 
Damascus, where he was rudely en- 
countered and almost overthrown by 
the armies of Egypt. A retrograde 
motion was imputed to his distress 
and despair: one of his nephews de- 
serted to the enemy; and Syria re- 
joiced in the tale of his defeat, when 
the sultan was driven by the revolt of 
the Mamalukes to escape with precipi- 
tation and shame to his palace of Cairo. 
Abandoned by their prince, the inhabi- 
tante of Damascus still defended their 
walls ; and Timour consented to raise 
the siege, if they would adorn his 
retreat with a gift or ransom; each 
article of nine pieces. But no sooner 

Damecow, ad he introduced him- 

andBagdad self into the city, under 

A.D.1401 = colour of a truce, than 
he perfidiously violated the treaty ; 
imposed a contribution of ten millions 
of gold; and animated his troops to 
chastise the posterity of those Syrians 
who had executed, or approved, the 
murder of the grandson of Mahomet. 
A family which had given honourable 
burial to the head of Hosein, and a 
colony of artificers, whom he sent to 
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labour at Samarcand, were alone re- 
served in the general massacre ; and, 
after a period of seven centuries, 
Damascus was reduced to ashes, be- 
cause a Tartar was moved by religious 
zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. 
The losses and fatigues of the campaign 
obliged Timour to renounce the con- 
quest of Palestine and Egypt; but in 
his return to the Euphrates, he de- 
livered Aleppo to the flames; and juati- 
fied his pious motive by the pardon and 
reward of two thousand sectaries of 
Ali, who were desirous to visit the 
tomb of hisson. I have expatiated on 
the personal anecdotes which mark the 
character of the Mogul hero; but I 
shall briefly mention,’ that he erected 
on the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of 
ninety thousand heads ; again visited 
Georgia ; encamped on the banks of 
the Araxes; and proclaimed his resolu- 
tion of marching against the Ottoman 
emperor. Conscious of the importance 
of the war, he collected his forces from 
every province: eight hundred thou- 
sand men were enrolled on his military 
list ;? but the splendid commands of 
five, and ten thousand horse, may be 
rather expressive of the rank and pen- 
sion of the chiefs, than of the genuine 
number of effective soldiers.3 In the 
pillage of Syria, the Moguls had ac- 
quired immense riches: but the de- 


1 The marches and occupations of Timour 
between the Syrian and Ottoman wars are re- 
presented by Sherefeddin (J. v. c 29-43) and 
Arabshah (tom ii, c, 15-18) 

2 This number of 800,000 was extracted by 
Arabshah, or rather by Ebn Schounah, ex 
rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian 
officer (tom. i. c. 68, p. 617), and it is remark- 
able enough, that a Greek historian (Phranza, 
1. i. c. 29) adds no more than 20,000 men. 
Poggius reckons 1,000 000; another Latin con- 
temporary (Chron. Tarvimanum, apud Mura- 
tori, tom. xix. p 800) 1,100,000; and the 
enormous sum of 1,600,000 is attested by a 
German soldier, who was present at the battle 
of Angora (Leunclav. ad Chalcondyl. 1 Iii. p. 
82). Timour, in his Institutions, has not 
deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, o* 
his revenues. 

3A wide latitude of non-effectives was 
allowed by the Great Mogul for his own pride 
and the benefit of his officers. Bernier’spatron 
was Penge-Hazari, commander of 5000 horse, 
of which he maintained no more than 600 
(Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, 289). 
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livery of their pay and arrears for 
seven years more firmly attached them 
to the Imperial standard. 
During this diversion of the Mogul 
Invades Anatolia, atm8, Bajazet had two 
AD 1402. years to collect his forces 
for a more serious encounter. They 
consisted of four hundred thousand 
horse and foot,* whose merit and 
fidelity were of an unequal complexion. 
We may discriminate the Janizaries, 
who have been gradually raised to an 
establishment of forty thousand men ; 
a national cavalry, the Spahis of modern 
times ; twenty thousand currassiers of 
Kurope, clad in black and impene- 
trable armour ; the troops of Anatolia, 
whose princes had taken refuge in the 
camp of Timour, and a colony of Tar- 
tars, whom he had driven from Kup- 
zak, and to whom Bajazet had as- 
signed a settlement in the plains of 
Adrianople. The fearless confidence 
of the sultan urged him to mect his 
antagonist ; and, as if he had chosen 
that spot for revenge, he displayed his 
banners near the ruins of the unfortun- 
ate Suvas. In the meanwhile, Timour 
moved from the Araxes through the 
countries of Armenia and Anatolia : 
his boldness was secured by the wiscst 
precautions ; his speed was guided by 
order and discipline; and the woods, 
the mountains, and the rivers, were 
diligently explored by the flying squad- 
rons, who marked his road and pre- 
ceded his standard. Firm in his plan 
of fighting in the heart of the Ottoman 
kingdom, he avoided their camp ; dex- 
terously inclined to the left ; occupied 
Cesarea; traversed the salt desert and 
the river Halys; and invested Angora: 
while the sultan, immovable and 1g- 
norant in his post, compared the Tar- 
tar swiftness to the crawling of a snail ;? 


1 Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the 
Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153), which is 
reduced to 150,000 by Phranza (1 i. c 29), and 
swelled by the German soldier to 1,400,000 
It 1s evident that the Moguls were the more 
numerous 


= It may not be useless to mark the distances 
between Angora and the neighbouring cites, 
by the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty 
o. twenty-five miles; to Smyrna, twenty, to 
Kiotahia, ten, to Boursa, ten, to Ceesarea, eight, 
to Sinope, ten to Nicomedia, nine. to Con- 
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he ret urned on the wings of indignation 
to the relief of Angora ; mattle of Angora, 
and as both generals were 4-D. 1402. 

alike impatient for action, the plains 
round that city were the scene of a 
memorable battle, which has immor- 
talised the glory of Timour and the 
shame of Bajazet. For this signal 
victory the Mogul emperor was in- 
debted to himself, to the genius of the 
moment, and the discipline of thirty 
years. He had improved tho tactics, 
without violating the manners of his 
nation,’ whose force still consisted in 
the missile weapons, and rapid evolu- 
tions, of a numerous cavalry. Froma 
single troop to a great army, the mode 
of attack was the same: a foremost 
line first advanced to the charge, and 
was supported in a just order by the 
squadrons of the great vanguard. The 
general’s eye watched over the field, 
and at his command the front and rear 
of the right and left wings successively 
moved forwards in their several divi- 
sions, and in a direct or oblique line: 
the enemy was pressed by eighteen 
or twenty attacks; and each attack 
afforded a chance of victory. If they 
all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, 
the occasion was worthy of the emperor 
himself, who gave the signal of advanc- 
ing to the standard and main body, 
which he led in person.?, Butin the 
battle of Angora, the main body itself 
was supported, on the flanks and in 
the rear, by the bravest squadrons of 
the reserve, commanded by the sons 
and grandsons of Timour. The con- 
queror of Huindustan ostentatiously 
showed a line of elephants, the trophies, 
rather than the instruments of victory: 
the use of the Greek fire was familar 
to the Moguls and Ottomans; but had 
they borrowed from Europe the recent 
invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
the artificial thunder, in the hands of 


stantinople, eleven, or twelve (see Tournefort, 
Voyage au Levant tom il. lettre xxi ). 

1 See the Systems of Tactics in the Institu- 
tions, which the English editors have illustrated 
with elaborate plans (p 373-407). 

2 The sultan himself (says Timour) must 
then put the foot of courage into the stirrup of 
patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in 
the English, but preserved in the French ver- 
sion of the Institutes (p. 166, 157). 
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either nation, must have turned tie 
fortune of the day. In that day Ba- 
jazet displayed the qualities of a soldier 
and a chief; but his genius sunk under 
a stronger ascendant ; and, from vari- 
ous motives, the greatest part of his 
troops failed him in the decisive mo- 
ment. His rigour and avarice * had 
provoked a mutiny among the Turks ; 
and even his son Soliman too hastily 
withdrew from the field. The forces 
of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 
drawn away to the banners of their 
lawful princes. His Tartar allies had 
been tempted by the letters and emis- 
sarics of Timour;? who reproached 
their ignoble servitude under the slaves 
of their fathers ; and offered to their 
hopes the dominion of their new, or 
the liberty of their ancient country. 
In the right wing of Bajazet the cuir- 
assicrs of Europe charged, with faith- 
ful hearts and irresistible arms: but 
these men of iron were soon broken by 
an artful flight and headlong pursuit ; 
and the Janizaries, alone, without 
cavalry or missile weapons, were en- 
compassed by the circle of the Mogul 
hunters. Their valour was at length 
oppressed by heat, thirst, and the 
weight of numbers ; and the unfortun- 
ate sultan, afflicted with the gout in 
his hands and teet, was transported 
from the field on the fleetest of his 
horses. He was pursued and taken by 

Defeat andcap- the titular khan of Zag- 
tivity of Bajazet. atai; and, after his cap- 
ture, and tho defeat of the Ottoman 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who planted 
his standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed 
on all sides the ministers of rapine and 


4 The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is attested 
by Sherefeddin (l. v. c 47); but Voltaire’s 
strange suspicion, that some cannon, inscribed 
with strange characters, must have been sent 
by that monarch to Deihi, is refuted by the 
universal silence of contemporaries. 

2 Timour has dissembled this secret and im- 
portant negotiation with the Tartais, whith is 
indisputably proved by the joint evidence of 
the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p. 391), Turkish 
(Annal, Leunclav. p 321), and Persian histor- 
ians (Khondemir, apud D’Herbelot, p. 882). 


* See V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 310, for the 
singular hints which were conveyed to him of 
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destruction. Mirza Mehemmed Sul- 
tan, the eldest and best beloved of his 
grandsons, was despatched to Boursa, 
with thirty thousand horse ; and such 
was his youthful ardour, that he ar- 
rived with only four thousand at the 
gates of the capital, after performing 
in five days a march of two hundred 
and thirty miles. Yet fear is still 
more rapid in its course; and Soliman, 
the son of Bayazet, had already passed 
over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace and 
city was iminense: the inhabitants had 
escaped ; but the buildings, for the 
most part of wood, were reduced to 
ashes, From Boursa, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a 
fair and flourishing city ; and the Mo- 
gul squadrons were only stopped by 
the waves of the Propontis. The same 
success attended the other mirzas and 
emirs in their excursions; and Smyrna, 
defended by the zeal and courage of 
the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the 
presence of the emperor himself. After 
an obstinate defence, the place was 
taken by storm: all that breathed was 
put to the sword; and the heads of the 
Christian heroes were launched from 
the engines, on board of two carracks, 
or great ships of Europe, that rode at 
anchor in the harbour. The Moslems 
of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance 
from a dangerous and domestic foe ; 
and a parallel was drawn between the 
two rivals, by observing that Timou, 
in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the 
siege, or at least the blockade, of Ba- 
jazet.! 

The tron cage in which Bajazet was 
imprisoned by Tamer- rhe history of his 
lane, so long and so often _—‘!Ton cage 
repeated as a moral lesson, is now re- 
jected as a fable by the modern 
writers, who smile at the vulgar 
credulity.2 They appeal with conti- 


1 For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add 
some hints in the Institutions, to the copious 
narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 44-65), and 
Arabshah (tom. ii ¢. 20-85). On this part only 
of Timour's history it is lawful to quote the 
Turks (Cantemir, p. 58-55. Annal. Leunclav. 
p- 820-322), and the Greeks (Phranza, 1. i. c. 


the wisdom of unlocking his hoarded treasures. 29. Ducas, c. 15-17. Chalcondyles, 1. iii). 


—M. 


2 The scepticism of Voltaire (Essa: sur ]'His~ 
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dence to the Persian history of Shere- 
feddin Ali, which has been given to our 
curiosity in a French version, and from 
which I shall collect and abridge a 
more specious narrative of this memor- 
able transaction. No sooner was 
Disproved by the Limour informed that the 
Persian historian captive Ottoman was at 

of Timour. the door of his tent, than 
he graciously stepped forwards to re- 
ceive him, seated him by his side, and 
mingled with just reproaches a soothing 
pity for his rank and misfortune. 
‘* Alas!” said the emperor, ‘‘ the de- 
cree of fate is now accomplished by 
your own fault; it is the web which 
you have woven, the thorns of the tree 
which yourself have planted. I wished 
to spare, and even to assist, the cham- 
pion of the Moslems: you braved our 
threats; you despised our friendship ; 
you forced us to enter your kingdom 
with our invincible armies, Behold 
the event. Had you vanquished, I am 
not ignorant of the fate which you re- 
served for myself and my troops. But 
I disdain to retaliate: your life and 
honour are secure ; and I shall express 
ny gratitude to God by my clemency 
to man.” The royal captive showed 
some signs of repentance, accepted the 
humiliation of a robe of honour, and 
embraced with tears his son Mousa, 
who, at his request, was sought and 
found among the captives of the field. 
‘The Ottoman princes were lodged in a 
splendid pavilion; and the respect of 
the guards could be surpassed only by 
their vigilance. On the arrival of the 
harem from Boursa, Timour restored 
the queen Despina and her daughter 
to their father and husband; but he 
pilously required, that the Servian 
princess, who had hitherto been in- 
dulged in the profession of Christianity, 
should embrace without delay the re- 
ligion of the prophet. In the feast of 
victory, to which Bajazet was invited, 
the Mogul emperor placed a crown on 
his head and a sceptre in his hand, 
with a solemn assurance of restoring 


toire Générale, c. 88), 1s ready on this, as on 
every occasion, to reject a popular tale, and to 
diminish the magnitude of vice and virtue, 
and on most occasions his incredulity 1s 
reasonable 
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him with an increase of glory to the 
throne of his ancestors. But the effect 
of this promise was disappointed by 
the sultan’s untimely death: amidst 
the care of the most skiltul physicians, 
he expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, 
the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine 
months after his defeat. The victor 
dropped a tear over his grave: his 
body, with royal pomp, was conveyed 
to the mausoleum which he had 
erected at Boursa ; and his son Mousa, 
after receiving a rich present of gold 
and jewels, of horses and arms, was in- 
vested by a patent in red ink with the 
kingdom of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous 
conqueror, which has been extracted 
from his own memorials, and dedicated 
to his son and grandson, nineteen years 
after his decease ;! and, ata time when 
the truth was remembered by thou- 
sands, a manifest falsehood would 
have imphed a satire on his real con- 
duct. Weighty indeed 1s this evi- 
dence, adopted by all the Persian 
histories ;* yet flattery, more especially 
in the Kast, 1s base and audacious ; 
and the harsh and ignominious treat- 
ment of Bajazet 1s attested by a chain 
of witnesses, some of whom shall be 
produced in the order of their time and 
country. 1. The reader has not forgot 
the garrison of French, whom the 
marshal Boucicault left attested, 1. vy th” 
behind him for the de- —-French 
fence of Constantinople. They were 
on the spot to receive the earliest and 
most faithful intelligence of the over- 
throw of their great adversary ; and it 
is more than probable, that some of 
them accompanied the Greek embassy 
to the camp of Tamerlane, From their 
account, the hardships of the prison and 
death of Bzujazct are affirmed by the 


1 See the History of Sherefeddin (1. v. ¢ 49, 
52, 53, 59, 60). This work was finished at 
Shiraz, in the year 1424, and dedicated to 
sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sharokh, the son of 
Timour, who reigned in Farsistan in his 
father’s lifetime. 


* After the persual of Khondemir, Ebn 
Schounah, &c, the learned D'Herbelot 
(Bibliot. Onentale, p 882) muy affirm, that 
this fable is not mentioned in the most authen- 
tic histories , but his denial of the visible testi- 
mony of Arabshah leaves some room to sus- 
pect his accuracy 


¢ 
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marshal’s servant and historian, within 
the distance of seven years.* 2. The 
name of Poggius the Italian? is de- 
servedly famous among 
the revivers of learning 
in the fifteenth century. His elegant 
dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune? 
was composed in his fiftieth year, 
twenty-eight years after the Turkish 
victory of Tamerlane ;4 whom he cele- 
brates as not inferior to the illustrious 
barbarians of autiquity. Of his ex- 
ploits and discipline Poggius was in- 
formed by several ocular witnesses : 
nor does he forget an example so appo- 
site to his theme as the Ottoman 
monarch, whom the Scythian confined 
like a wild beast in an iron cage, and 
exhibited a spectacle to Asia. I might 
add the authority of two Italian 
chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, 
which would prove at least that the 
same story, whether false or true, was 
imported into Europe with the first 
tidings of the revolution.5 3. At the 

time when  Poggius 
8. By the Arabs. Aourished at Rome, 
Ahmed Ebn Arabshah composed at 


1 Et fut lui meme (Bajazet) pris, et mené en 
prison, en laquelle mourut de dure mort ! 
Mémoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 37. These 
memoirs were composed while the marshal was 
still governor of Genoa, from whence he was 
expelled in the year 1409, by a popular insur- 
rection (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom xii p. 
478, 474). 

2 The reader will finds satisfactory account 
of the life and writings of Poggius in the 
Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, 
and in the Bibliotheca Latina medis et infime 
Atatis of Fabricius (tom v. p. 805-308). Pog- 
gius was born in the year 1880, and died in 
1459. 

8 The dialogue de Varietate Fortunes (of 
which a complete and elegant edition has been 
published at Paris in 1723, in 4to), was com- 
posed a short time before the death of Pope 
Martin V. (p. 5), and consequently about the 
end of the year 1480. 

« See a splendid and eloquent encomium of 
Tamerlane p. 36-89 ipse enim novi (says 
Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris. . . . Regem 
vivum cepit, cavedque in modum ferm inclu- 
sum per omnem Asiam circumtulit egregium 
admirandumque spectaculum fortuns. 

5 The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 800), 
and the Annales Estenses (tom. xviii. p. 974). 
The two authors, Andrea de Redusiis de Quero, 
and James de Delayto, were both contem- 
poraries, and both chancellors, the one of 
Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of 
.the former is the mrost positive. 


2, Bv the Italians. 
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Damaacus the florid and malevolent 
history of Timour, for which he had 
collected materials in his journeys over 
Turkey and Tartary.* Without any 
possible correspondence between the 
Latin and the Arabian writer, they 
agree in the fact of the iron cage; and 
their agreement is a striking proof of 
their common veracity. Ahmed Arab- 
shah likewise relates another outrage, 
which Bajazet endured, of a more 
domestic and tender nature. His in- 
discreet mention of women and divorces 
was deeply resented by the jealous 
Tartar: in the feast of victory, the 
wine was served by female cupbearers, 
and the sultan beheld his own concu- 
bines and wives confounded among the 
slaves, and exposed without a veil to 
the eyes of intemperance. To escape 
a similar indignity, it is said that his 
successors, except in a single instance, 
have abstained from legitimate nup- 
tials; and the Ottoman practice and 
belief, at least in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is attested by the observing 
Busbequius,?, ambassador from the 
court of Vienna to the great Soliman. 
4, Such is the separation of language, 
that the testimony of a 
Greek is not less indepen- 
dent than that of a Latin or an Arab. 
I suppress the names of Chalcondyles 
and Ducas, who flourished in a later 
period, and who speak in a less positive 
tone; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,; protovestiare of the 
last emperors, and who was borna year 
before the battle of Angora. Twenty- 
two years after that event, he was sent 
ambassador to Amurath the Second ; 
and the historian might converse with 
some veteran Janizaries, who had been 


4. By the Greeks, 


i See Arabshah, tom ii. c. 28, 34. He 
travelled in regiones Rumeeas, A. H. 839 (A.D. 
1485, July, 27), tom. c.ji. 2, p. 18. 

2 Busbequius in Legatione Turcicé, epist. 1. 
p. 52. Yet his respectable authority is some- 
what shaken by the subsequent marriages of 
Amurath II. with a Servian, and of Mahomet 
II. with an Asiatic, princess (Cantemir, p. 83, 
93). 

3 See the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. 
c. 29), and his life in Hanckius (de Script. 
Byzant. P. i. c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducas 
speak in the most general terms of Bajazet’s 
chavns. 
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made prisoners with the sultan, and 
had themselves seen him in his iron 
cage, 5. The last evidence, in every 
séitise, is that of the Turk- 
ish annals, which have 
been consulted or transcribed by 
Leunclavius, Pocock, and Cantemir,‘ 
They unanimously deplore the captivity 
of the iron cage; and some credit may 
be allowed to national historians, who 
cannot stigmatise the Tartar without 
uncovering the shame of their king and 
country. 
From these opposite premises, a fair 
Probable and moderate conclusion 
conclusion. may be deduced. I am 
satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faith- 
fully described the first ostentatious 
interview, in which the conqueror, 
whose spirits were harmonised by suc- 
cess, affected the character of generosity. 
But his mind was insensibly alienated by 
the unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet , 
the complaints of his enemies, the Ana- 
tolian princes, were just and vehement ; 
and Timour betrayed a design of leading 
his royal captive in triumph to Samat- 
eand. An attempt to facilitate lus 
escape, by digging a mine under the 
tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to 
impose a harsher restraint ; and in his 
perpetual marches, an iron cage on a 
waggon might be invented, not as a 
wanton insult, but as a rigorous pre- 
caution. Timour had read m some 
fabulous history a similar treatment of 
one of his predecessors, a king of 
Persia ; and Bajazet was condemned to 
represent the person, and expiate the 
guilt, of the Roman Cwsar.*+ But the 
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1 Annales Leunclav p. 321 Pocock, Pro- 
legomen ad Abulpharag Dynast Cantemir, p 
55.” 

2A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made 
prisoner, and enclosed in the figure of a cow's 
hide by Maximian or Galerius Cesar. Such is 
the fable related by Eutychius (Annal. tom i. 
p. 421. vers Pocock). The recollection of the 
true history (Decline and Fall, &c vol. ii. p. 
140-152) will teach us to appreciate the know- 
ledge of the Orientals of the ages which precede 
the Hegira. 


* Yon Hammer, p_ 818, cites several 
authorities unknown to Gibbon —M 

+ Von Hammer's explanation of this con- 
tested point is both simple and satisfactory. 
It originated in a mistake in the meaning of 
the Turkish word kafe, which means a covered 
litter or palanquin drawn by two horses, and 
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strength of his mind and body fainted 
under the trial, and his premature 
death might, without injustice, be a- 
scribed to the severity of Timour. He 
warred not with the dead: a tear and 
a scpulchre were all that 
he could bestow on a cap- 
tive who was delivered 
from his power ; and if Mousa, the son 
of Bajazet, was permitted to reign 
over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest 
part of the province of Anatolia had 
been restored by the conqueror to their 
lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the 
Persian Gulf, and from 


Death of Bajazet, 
A.D 1408. 


Term of the 
the Ganges to Damascus conquests of 
3 Timour, 
and the Archipelago, Asia) saog, 


wasin the hand of Timour: 

his armies were invincible, his ambition 
was boundless, and his zeal might aspire 
to conquer and convert the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, which already 
trembled at hisname, He touched the 
utmost verge of the land; but an in- 
superable, though narrow, sea rolled 
between the two continents of Europe 
and Asia;' and the lord of so many 
tomans, or myriads, of horse, was not 
master of a single galley. The two 
passages of the Bosphorus and Helles- 
pont, of Constantmople and Gallipoh, 
were possessed, the one by the Chris- 
tians, the other by the Turks. On this 
great occasion, they torgot the differ- 
ence of religion, to act with union and 
firmness in the common cause: the 
double straits were guarded with 


1 Arabshah (tom. ii c. 25) describes, like a 
curious traveller, the heights of Gallipoli and 
Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of 
these events, I have compared the narratives 
and prejudices of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, 
and Arabians The Spanish ambassador men- 
tions this hostile union of the Christians aad 
Ottomans (Vie de Timour, p 96). 
is generally used to convey the harem of an 
Eastern monarch In such a litter, with the 
lattice-work made of iron, Bajazet either chose 
or was constrained to travel. This was either 
mistaken for, or transformed by, ignorant 
relaters into a cage. The European Schiltber- 
ger, the two oldest of the Turkish historians, 
and the most valuable of the later compilers, 
Seadeddin, describe this htte: Seadeddin 
discusses the question with sume degree of 
historical criticism, and ascribes the choice of 
such a vehicle to the indignant state of Bajazet’s 
mind, which would not brook the sight of his 
Tartar conquerors. Von Hammer, p. 320.—M. 
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ships and fortifications; and they 
separately withheld the transports 
which Timour demanded of either 
mation, under the pretence of attacking 
their enemy. At the same time, they 
svothed his pride with tributary gifts 
and suppliant embassies, and prudently 
tempted him to retreat with the 
honours of victory. Soliman, the son 
of Bajazet, implored his clemency for 
his father and himself; accepted, by a 
red patent, the investiture of the king- 
dom of Romania, which he already 
held by the sword ; and reiterated his 
ardent wish of casting himself in person 
at the feet of the king of the world. 
The Greck emperor’ (either John or 
Manuel) submitted to pay the same 
tribute which he had stipulated with 
the Turkish sultan, ang ratified the 
treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absolve his conscience 
so soon as the Mogul arms had retired 
from Anatolia. But the fears and 
fancy of nations ascfibed to the ambi- 
tions Tamerlane a new design of vast 
and romantic compass; a design of 
subduing Egypt and Aftica, marching 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, 
entering Europe by the straits of 
Gibraltar, and, after imposing his yoke 
on the kingdoms of Christendom, of 
returning home by the deserts of 
Russia and Tartary. This reiote, 
and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
averted by the subinission of the sultan 
of Egypt: the honours of the prayer 
and the coin attested at Cairo the 
supremacy of Timour ; and a rare gift 
of a girage, or camelopard, and nine 
ostriches, represented at Samarcand 
the tribute of the African world. Our 
imagination is not less astonished by 
the portrait of a Mogul, who, ia his 
camp before Smyrna, meditates, and 
almost accomplishes, the invasion of 
the Chinese empire.? Timour was 


1 Since the name of Cresar had been trans- 
ferred to the sultans of Roum, the Greek 
princes of Constantinople (Sherefeddip, |. vc, 
54) were confounded with the Christian lords 
of Gallipoli, Thessalonica, &c , under the title 
of Tekkur, which is derived by corruption from 
the genitive vob xupiev (Cantemir, p 51). 


q See Sherefeddin, 1. v c. 4, who marks, in a 
just itinerary, the road to China, which Arab- 
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urged to this enterprise by national 
honour and religious zeal. The torrents 
which he had shed of Mussulman blood 
could be expiated only by an equal 
destruction of the infidels ; and as he 
now stood at the gates of paradise, he 
might best secure his glorious entrance 
by demolishing the idols of China, 
founding mosques in every city, and 
establishing the profession of faith in 
one God, and his prophet Mahomet. 
The recent expulsion of the house of 
Zingis was an insult on the Mogul 
name; and the disorders of the empire 
afforded the fairest opportunity for 
revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, 
founder of the dynasty of Afing, died 
four years before the battle of Angora ; 
and his grandson, a weak and unfor- 
tunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished 
in the civil war.? Betore he evacuated 
Anatolia, Timour despatched beyond 
the Sihoon a numerous army, or rather 
colony, of his old and new subjects, to 
open the road, to subdue the Pagan 
Calmucks and Mungals, and to found 
cities and magazines 1n the desert ; ani, 
by the diligence of his leutenant, he 
soon received a perfect map and de- 
scription of the unknown regions, from 
the source of the Irtish to the wall of 
China During these preparations, the 
emperor achieved the final conquest of 
Georgia; passed the winter on the 
banks of the Araxes; appeased the 
troubles of Persia ; and slowly returned 
to his capital, after a campaign ot fuur 
years and nine months. 

On the throne of Samarcand,? he dis- 
played, in a short re- sistromph at 
pose, hismagnificence and Samarcand 
power; listened to the “>: 01405 
complaints of the people ; distributed 
a just measure of rewards and pumsh- 
ments; employed his riches in the 


shah (tom. ii. c. 83) paints in vague and rhe- 
torical colours 

1Synopsis Hist. Sinicss,p 74-76 (in the fourth 
part of the relations de Thevenot), Duhalde, 
Hist. de la Chine (tom i p 6507, 508, folio 
edition) ; and for the Chronology of the Chinese 
emperors, De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tum. i. 
p. 71, 72. 

2 For the return, triumph, and death of 
Timour, see Sherefeddin (. vi. c 1-30) and 
Arabshah (tom. 11. c. 35-47). 
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architecture of palaces and temples ; 
and gave audience to the ambassadors 
of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, 
Russia, and Speda, the last of whom 
presented a suite of tapestry which 
eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental 
artists. The marriage of six of the 
emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an 
act of religion as well as of paternal 
tenderness ; and the pomp of the an- 
cient caliphs was revived in their 
nuptials, They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with 
innumerable tents and pavilions, which 
displayed the luxury of a great city 
and the spoils of a victorious camp. 
Whole foi ests were cut down to supply 
fuel for the kitchens; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat, and 
vases of every liquor, to which thon- 
sands of guests were courteously in- 
vited ; the orders of the state, and the 
nations of the earth, were marshalled 
at the royal banquet; nor were the am- 
bassadors of Europe (says the haughty 
Persian) excluded from the feast; since 
even the casses, the smallest of fish, 
tind their place in the occan.t The 
public joy was testified by dlumina- 
tions and masquerades; the trades of 
Samarcand passed in review ; and every 
trade was emulous to cxccute some 
quaint device, some inarvellous page- 
ant, with the materials of their peculiar 
art. After the marriage-contiacts had 
been ratified by the cadhis, the bride- 
grooms and their brides 1ctired to the 
nuptial chambers: nine times, accond- 
ing to Asiatic fashion, they were dressed 
and undressed ; and at each change ot 
apparel, pearls and rubies were show- 
ered on their heads, and contemptu- 
ously abandoned to their attendants. 
A general indulgence was proclaimed: 
every law was relaxed, every pleasure 
was allowed ; the people was free, the 


* Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the am- 
bassadors of one of the most potent sovereigns 
of Europe. We know that it was Henry III 
king of Castile ; and the curious relation of his 
two embassies is still extant (Mariana, Hist 
Hispan. 1 xix c 11, tom ii p 329, 330. Aver- 
tissement a I'Hist de Timur Bee, p 28-33) 
There appears likewise to have been some 
correspondence between the Mogul emperor 
and the court of Charles VII king of France 
(Histoire de France, par Velley et Villaret, 
tom xii p. 336) 
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sovereign was idle; and the historian 
of Timour may remark, that, after de- 
voting fifty ycars to the attainment of 
empire, the only happy period of his 
life were the two months in which he 
ceased to exercise his power. But he 
was soon awakened to the cares of 
government and war. The standard 
was unfurled for the invasion of China: 
the emirs made their report of two 
hundred thousand, the select and vet- 
eran soldiers of Iran and Touran: their 
baggage and provisions were trans- 
ported by five hundred great waggons, 
and an immense train of horses and 
camels; and the troops might prepare 
for a long absence, since more than six 
months were employed in the tranquil 
journey of a caravan from Samarcand 
to Pckin. Neither age, nor the severity 
of the winter, could retard the impati- 
ence of Timour ; he mounted on horse- 
back, passed the Sihoon on the ice, 
marched seventy-six parasangs, three 
hundied miles, from his capital, and 
pitched his last camp in the neighhbout - 
hood of Otrar, where he was expected 
by the angel of death. Fatigue, and 
the indiscreet use of iced sig aeath on the 
water, accelerated the road to China 
progress of his fever; and 4? 245 
the conqueror of Asia expired in the 
seventieth year of his age, thirty-five 
ycars after he had ascended the throne 
of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; his 
aiuues were disbanded; China was 
saved ; and fourteen years after luis 
decease, the most powerful of his 
children sent an embassy of friendship 
and commerce to the court of Pekin.* 
The fame of Timour has pervaded 
the Kast and West; his onaracter and 
prosperity 1s still invested merits of Timour 
with the Imperial title, and the ad- 
miration of his subjects, who revered 
him almost as a deity, may be justified 
in some degree by the praise or confes- 
sion of his bitterest enemies.? Although 


1 See the translation of the Persian account 
of their embassy, a curious and original piece 
(in the fourth part of the Relations de The- 
venot ) They presented the emperor of China 
with an old horse which Timour had formerly 
rode. It was in the year 1419 that they de- 
parted from the court of Herat, to which place 
they returned in 1122 from Pekin. 

2 From Arabshah, tom. ii c 96. The bright 
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he was lame of an hand and foot, his 
form and stature were not unworthy of 
his rank; and his vigorous health, so 
essential to himself and to the world, 
was corroborated by temperance and 
exercise. In his familiar discourse he 
Was grave and modest, and if he was 
ignorant of the Arabic language, he 
spoke with fluency and elegance the 
Persian and Turkish idioms. It was 
his delight to converse with the learned 
on topics of history and science; and 
the amusement of his leisure hours was 
the game of chess, which he improved 
or corrupted with new refinements.’ 
In his religion, he was a zealous, though 
not perhaps an orthodox, Mussulman ;? 
but his sound understanding may tempt 
us to believe, that a superstitious re- 
verence for omens and prophecies, for 
saints and astrologers, was only affected 
as an instrument of policy. In the 
government of a vast empire, he stood 
alone and absolute, without a rebel to 
oppose his power, a favourite to seduce 
his affections, or a minister to mislead 
his judgment. It was his firmest 
maxim, that whatever might be the 
consequence, the word of the prince 
should never be disputed or recalled ; 
but his foes have maliciously observed, 
that the commands of anger and de- 
struction were more strictly executed 
than those of beneficence and favour. 
His sons and grandsons, of whom Tim- 
our left six-and-thirty at his decease, 
were his first and most submissive sub- 
jects; and whenever they deviated from 
their duty, they were corrected, ac- 
cording to the laws of Zingis, with the 
bastonade, and afterwards restored to 


or softer colours are borrowed from Sherefed- 
din, D’Herbelot, and the Institutions. 

) His new system was multiplied from 32 
pieces and 64 squares to 56 pieces and 110 or 
180 squares; but, except in his court, the old 
game has been thought sufficiently elaborate. 
The Mogul emperor was rather pleased than 
hurt with the victory of a subject. a chess- 
player will feel the value of this encomium ! 

$ See Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah 
(tom. ii, o. 96, p. 801, 803) reproves the impiety 
of Timour and the Moguls, who almost pre- 
ferred to the Koran the Yacea, or Law of Zingis 
(cui Deus maledicat); nor will he believe that 
Sharokh had abolished the use and authority 
of that Pagan code. 
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honour and command. Perhaps his 
heart was not devoid of the social vir- 
tues ; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving his friends and pardoning his 
enemies ; but the rules of morality are 
founded on the public interest ; and it 
may be sufficient to applaud the wisdom 
of a monarch, for the hberality by which 
he is not impoverished, and for the jus- 
tice by which he is strengthened and 
enriched. To maintain the harmony 
of authority and obedience, to chastise 
the proud, to protect the weak, to re- 
ward the deserving, to banish vice and 
idleness from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain 
the depredations of the soldier, tv 
cherish the labours of the husbandman, 
to encourage industry and learning, 
and, by an equal and moderate assess- 
ment, to increase the revenue, without 
increasing the taxes, are indeed the 
duties of a prince; but, in the dis- 
charge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. 
Timour might boast, that, at his acces- 
sion to the throne, Asia was the prey 
of anarchy and rapine, whilst under 
his prosperous monarchy a child, fear- 
less and unhurt, might carry a purse of 
gold from the East to the West. Such 
was his confidence of merit, that from 
this reformation he derived an excuse 
for his victories, and a title to universal 
dominion. The four following obscr- 
vations will serve to appreciate his 
claim to the public gratitude; and 
perhaps we shall conclude, that the 
Mogul emperor was rather the scourge 
than the benefactor of mankind. 1. If 
some partial disorders, some local op- 
pressions, were healed by the sword of 
Timour, the remedy was far more per- 
nicious than the disease. By their 
rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty 
tyrants of Persia might afflict their sub- 
jects ; but whole nations were crushed 
under the footsteps of the reformer. 
The ground which had been occupied 
by flourishing cities was often marked 
by his abominable trophies, by columns, 
or pyramids, of human heads. Astra- 
can, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, 
and a thousand others, were sacked, or 
burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his pre- 
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sence, and by his troops; and perhaps 
his conscience would have been startled, 
if a priest or philosopher had dared to 
number the mitftons of victims whom 
he had sacrificed to the establishment 
of peace and order.‘ 2. His most de- 
structive wars were rather inroads 
than conquests. He invaded Turkes- 
tan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindustan, Syria, 
Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, with- 
out a hope or a desire of preserving 
those distant provinces. From thence 
he departed laden with spoil; but he 
left behind him neither troops to awe 
the contumacious, nor magistrates to 
protect the obedient, natives. When 
he had broken the fabric of their 
ancient government, he abandoned 
them to the evils which his invasion 
had aggravated or caused ; nor were 
these evils compensated by any present 
or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the 
proper field which he laboured to culti- 
vate and adorn, as the perpetual in- 
heritance of his family. But his peace- 
ful labours were often interrupted, and 
sometimes blasted, by the absence of 
the conqueror. While he triumphed 
on the Volga or the Ganges, his ser- 
vants, and even his sons, forgot their 
master and their duty. The public 
and private injuries were poorly re- 
dressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry 
and punishment; and we must be con- 
tent to praise the Institutions of Tim- 
our, as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy. 4. Whatsoever might be 
the blessings of his administration, 
they evaporated with his life. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the 
ambition of his children and grand- 
children ;? the enemies of each other 


1 Besides the bloody passages of this narra- 
tive, I must refer to an anticipation in the first 
volume of the Decline and Fall, which in a 
single note accumulates near 800,000 heads of 
the monuments of his cruelty. Except in 
Rowe’s play on the fifth of November, I did not 
expect to hear of Timour’s amiable moderation 
(White's preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a 
generous enthusiasm in the reader, and still 
more in the editor, of the Instututons. 

2 Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin 
and Arabshah, and M. de Guignes (Hist. des 
Huns, tom. iv. L xx). Fraser's History of 
Nadir Shah (p. 1-62). The story of Timour’s 
deacendants is imperfectly told; and the 
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and of the people. A fragment of the 
empire was upheld with some glory 
by Sharokh, his youngest son; but 
after his decease, the scene was again 
involved in darkness and blood ; and 
before the end of a century, Transoxi- 
ana and Persia were trampled by the 
Uzbeks from the north, and the Turk- 
mans of the black and white sheep. 
The race of Timour would have been 
extinct, if an hero, his descendant in 
the fifth degree, had not fled before the 
Uzbek arins to the conquest of Hindus- 
tan. His successors (the great Moguls)' 
extended their sway from the moun- 
tains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and 
from Candahar to the gulf of Bengal. 
Since the reign of Aurungzebe, their 
empire has been dissolved ; their trea- 
sures of Delhi have been rifled by a 
Persian robber ; and the richest of their 
kingdoms is now possessed by a com- 
pany of Christian merchants, of a re- 
mote island in the Northern ocean. 
Far different was the fate of the 
Ottoman monarchy. The a ee 
massy trunk was bent to the sons of 
the ground, but nosooner | Bajazet. 
did the hurricane pass “? “4%? 
away, than it again rose with fresh 
vigour and more lively vegetation. 
When Timour, in every sense, had 
evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities 
without a palace, a treasure, or a king. 
The open country was overspread with 
hordes of shepherds and robbers of 
Tartar or Turkman origin; the recent 
conquests of Bajazet were restored to 
the emirs, one of whom, in base re- 
venge, demolished his sepulchre ; and 
his five sons were eager, by civil dis- 
cord, to consume the remnant of their 
patrimony. I shall enumerate their 
names in the order of their age and 
actions.? 1. It is doubtful, whether I 


second and third parts of Sherefeddin are un- 
known. 

1 Shah Allum, the present Mogul, is in the 
fourteenth degree from Timour, by Miran 
Shah, his third son See the second volume 
of Dow’s History of Hindustan. 

2 The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet 
to that of Mustapha, are related, according to 
the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir (p. 58-82). 
Of the Greeks, Chalcondyles (1. iv. and v ), 
Phranza (1. i. ¢. 80-82), and Ducas (c. 18-27), 
the last is the most copious and best in- 
formed. 
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relate the story of the trne Mustapha, 
or of an impostor who 

eee personated that lost 
prince. He fought by his father’s side 
in the battle of Angora: but when the 
captive sultan was permitted to inquire 
for his children, Mousa alone could be 
found ; and the Turkish historians, the 
slaves of the triumphant faction, are 
persuaded that his brother was con- 
founded among the slain. If Mustapha 
escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from his 
friends and enemies; till he emerged 
in Thessaly, and was hailed by a numer- 
ous party, as the son and successor of 
Bajazet. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true, or false, 
Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, 
and restored, after the decease of his 
brother Mahomet, to liberty and em- 
pire. A degenerate mind seemed to 
argue his spurious birth ; and if, on the 
throne of Adrianople, he was adored 
as the Ottoman sultan, his flight, his 
fetters, and an ignominious gibbet, 
delivered the impostor to popular con- 
tempt. A similar character and claim 
‘was asserted by several rival pre- 
tenders : thirty persons are said to have 
suffered under the name of Mustapha ; 
and these frequent executions may per- 
haps insinuate, that the Turkish court 
was not perfectly secure of the death 
of the lawful prince. 2. After his 
2. len father’s captivity, Isa' 
reigned for some time in 

the neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, 
and the Black Sea; and his ambassa- 
dors were dismissed from the presence 
of Timour with fair promises and 
honourable gifts. But their master 
was soon deprived of his province and 
life, by a jealous brother, the sovereign 
of Amasia; and the final event sug- 
gested a pious allusion, that the law of 
Moses and Jesus, of Jsa and Mousa, 
had been abrogated by the greater 
8.Soliman. Mahomet. 3. Soliman is 
A.D 1608-1610. not numbered in the list 
of the Turkish emperors: yethe checked 
the victorious progress of the Moguls; 


1 Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 20, whose testimony 
on this occasion is weighty and valuable. The 
existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) is like- 
wise confirmed by Sherefeddin (1. v. ¢. 57). 
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and after their departure, united for a 
while the thrones of Adrianople and 
Boursa. In war he was brave, active, 
and fortunate : hiscourage was softened 
by clemency ; but it was likewise in- 
flamed by presumption, and corrupted 
by intemperance and idleness. He re- 
laxed the nerves of discipline, in a 
government where either the subject 
or the sovereign must continually 
tremble ; his vices alienated the chiefs 
of thearmy and the law ; and his daily 
drunkenness, so contemptible in a 
prince and a man, was doubly odious 
in a disciple of the prophet. In the 
slumber of intoxication he was sur- 
prised by his brother Mousa ; and as he 
fled from Adrianople towards the 
Byzantine capital, Soliman was over- 
taken and slain in a bath,* after a reign 
of seven years and ten months, 4. 
The investiture of Mousa degraded him 
asthe slave ofthe Moguls: 4, Mousa. 

his tributary kingdom of 4D 1610 
Anatolia was confined within a narrow 
limit, nor could his broken militia and 
empty treasury contend with the hardy 
and veteran bands of the sovereign of 
Romania. Mousa fled in disguise from 
the palace of Boursa; traversed the 
Propontis in an open boat; wandered 
over the Walachian and Servian hills ; 
and after some vain attempts, ascended 
the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In 
a reign of three years and a half, his 
troops were victorious against the 
Christians of Hungary and the Morea ; 
but Mousa was ruined by his timorous 
disposition and unseasonable clemency. 
After resigning the sovereignty of 
Anatoha, he fell a victim to the perfidy 
of his ministers, and the superior ascen- 
dant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The 
final victory of Mahomet 5 mahometz 
was the just recompense 4D 1413-1421 
of his prudence and moderation. Be- 
fore his father’s captivity, the royal 
youth had been entrusted with the 


* He escaped from the bath, and fled towards 
Constantinople Five brothers from a village. 
Dugundschi, whose inhabitants had suffered 
severely from the exactions of his officers, re- 
cognised and followed him. Soliman shot two 
of them, the other discharged their arrows in 
their turn, the sultan fell, and his head was cut 
off. V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 849.—M 
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government of Amasia, thirty days’ 
journey from Constantinople, and the 
Turkish frontiey-against the Christians 
of Trebizond and Georgia. The castle, 
in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed im- 
pregnable; and the city of Amasia,’ 
‘which is equally divided by the river 
Iris, rises on either side in the form of 
an amphitheatre, and represents on @ 
smaller scale the image of Bagdad. In 
his rapid career, Timour appears to 
have overlooked this obscure and con- 
tumacious angle of Anatolia; and 
Mahomet, without provoking the con- 
queror, maintained his silent indepen- 
dence, and chased from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host.* 
He relieved himself from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Isa ; but in the con- 
tests of their more powerful brethren 
his firm neutrality was respected ; till 
after the triumph of Mousa, he stood 
forth the heir and avenger of the un- 
fortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained 
Anatolia by treaty, and Romania by 
arms; and the soldier who presented 
him with the head of Mousa was re- 
warded as the benefactor of his king 
and country. The eight years of his 
sole and peaceful reign were usefully 
employed in banishing the vices of 
civil discord, and restoring ou a firmer 
basis the fabric of the Ottoman mon- 
archy. His last care was the choice of 
two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim,? who 
might guide the youth of his son 
Reignof Amurath; and such was 
AmurathI. their union and prudence, 
AD 142140 that they concealed above 
forty days the emperor’s death, till the 
arrival of his successor in the palace of 
Boursa. A new war was kindled in 
Europe by the prince, or impostor, 
Mustapha ; the first vizir lost his army 
and his head ; but the more fortunate 


1 Arabshah, loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph. 
tab. xvii. p. 302. Busbequius, epist. 1 p. 96, 
97, in Itinere C P. et Amasiano 

2 The virtues of Ibrahim are praised by a 
contemporary Greek (Ducas, c 25). His 
descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey: 
they content themselves with the administra- 
tion of his pious foundations, are excused 
from public offices, and receive two annual 
visits from the sultan (Cantemir, p 76) 


* See his nine batties 
$39.—M. 
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Ibrahim, whose name and family are 
still revered, extinguished the last pre- 
tender to the throne of Bajazet, and 
closed the scene of domestic hostility. 
In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, 
and indeed the body of of the 
the nation, were strongly ottoman empire, 
attached to the unity of 4. 1a 
the empire; and Romania and Ana- 
tolia, so often torn asunder by private 
ambition, were animated by a strong 
and invincible tendency of cohesion. 
Their efforts might have instructed the 
Christian powers; and had they oo- 
cupied, with a confederate fleet, the 
straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at 
least in Europe, must have been speedily 
annihilated. But the schism of the 
West, and the factions and wars of 
France and England, diverted the 
Latins from this generous enterprise ; 
they enjoyed the presont respite with- 
out a thought of futurity, and were 
often tempted by a momentary interest 
to serve the common enemy of their 
religion. A colony of Genoese,* which 
had been planted at Phocea? on the 
Ionian coast, was enriched by the lu- 
crative monopoly of alum ;3 and their 
tranquillity, under the Turkish empire, 
was secured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the last civil war of the 
Ottomans, the Genoese governor, Ador- 
no, a bold and ambitious youth, em- 
braced the party of Amurath, and 
undertook, with seven stout galleys, to 
transport him from Asia to Europe. 


1 See Pachymer (1. v. c. 29), Nicephorus Gre- 
goras (1 ii c. 1), Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 57), and 
Ducas (c 25). The last of these, a curious and 
careful observer, 18 entitled, from his birth and 
station, to particular credit in all that concerns 
Ionia and the islands. Among the nations that 
resorted to New Phocsa, he mentions the Eng- 


sh (’IyyAfjves); an early evidence of Medi- 
terranean trade 

2 For the spirit of navigation, and freedom 
of ancient Phocea, or rather of the Phoczans, 
consult the first book of Herodotus, and the 
Geographical Index of his last and learned 
French translator, M. Larcher (tom. vil. p. 299). 

3 Phocea is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places productive of 
alum; he reckons Egypt as the first, and for 
the second the Isle of Melos, whose alum mines 
are described by Tournefort (tom. 1, lettre iv.), 
a traveller and a naturalist After the loss of 
Phocea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that use- 
ful mineral in the Isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouil- 


| laud, ad Ducam, c. 25) 
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The sultan and five hundred guards 
embarked on board the admiral’s ship, 
which was manned by eight hundred of 
the bravest Franks. His life and 
liberty were in their hands; nor can 
we, without reluctance, applaud the 
fidelity of Adorno, who, in the midst of 
the passage, knelt before him, and 
gratefully accepted a discharge of his 
arrears of tribute. They landed in 
sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; two 
thousand Italians, armed with lances 
and battle-axes, attended Amurath to 
the conquest of Adrianople; and this 
venal service was soon repaid by the 
ruin of the commerce and colony of 
Phoceea, 
If Timour had generously marched 
at the request, and tc the 
theGreek relief, of the Greek em- 
empire = peror, he might be en- 
titled to the praise and gratitude of the 
Christians.* But a Mussulman, who 
carried into Georgia the sword of per- 
secution, and respected the holy war- 
fare of Bajazet, was not disposed to 
pity or succour the tdolaters of Europe. 
The’ Tartar followed the impulse of 
ambition, and the deliverance of Con- 
stantinople was the accidental conse- 
quence, When Manuel abdicated the 
government, it was his prayer, rather 
than his hope, that the ruin of the 
church and state might be delayed be- 
yond his unhappy days; and after his 
return from a western pilgrimage, he 
expected every hour the news of the 
sad catastrophe. Ona sudden, he was 
astonished and rejoiced by the intelli- 
gence of the retreat, the overthrow, 
and the captivity of the Ottoman. 


State of 


' The writer who has the most abused this 
fabulous generosity, is our ingenious Sir Wil- 
liam Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 849, 850, 
octavo edition), that lover of exotic virtue. 
After the conquest of Russia, &., and the 
passage of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, 
visits, admires, and refuses the city of Constan- 
tine. His flattering pencil deviates in every 
line from the truth of history ; yet his pleasing 
fictions are more excusable than the gross 
errors of Cantemir. 

3 For the reigns of Manuel and John, of 
Mahomet I. and Amurath II. see the Othman 
history of Cantemir (p. 70-95), and the three 
Greeks, Chalcondyles, Phranza, and Ducas, 
who is still superior to his rivals. 
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Manuel? immediately sailed from Mo- 
don in the Morea, ascended the throne 
of Constantinople, and dismissed his 
blind competitor to an easy exile in the 
isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the 
son of Bajazet were soon introduced to 
his presence ; but their pride was fallen, 
their tone was modest : they were awed 
by the just apprehension, lest the Greeks 
should open to the Moguls the gates of 
Europe. Soliman saluted the emperor 
by the name of father, solicited at his 
hands the government or gift of Ro- 
mania, and promised to deserve his 
favour by inviolable friendship, and 
the restitution of Thessalonica, with 
the most important places along the 
Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black 
Sea. The alliance of Soliman exposed 
the emperor to the enmity and revenge 
of Mousa ; the Turks appeared in arms 
before the gates of Constantinople: but 
they were repulsed by sea and land: 
and unless the city was guarded by 
some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks 
must have wondered at their own 
triumph. But, instead of prolonging 
the division of the Ottoman powers, 
the policy or passion of Manuel was 
tempted to assist the most formidable 
of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded 
a treaty with Mahomet, whose pro- 
gress was checked by the insuperable 
barrier of Gallipoli: the sultan and his 
troops were transported over the Bos- 
phorus ; he was hospitably entertained 
in the capital, and his successful sally 
was the first step to the conquest of 
Romania. The ruin was suspended by 
the prudence and moderation of the 
conqueror; he faithfully discharged 
his own obligations and those of Soli- 
man, respected the laws of gratitude 
and peace, and left the emperor guar- 
dian of his two younger sons, in the 
vain hope of saving them from the 
jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath. But the execution of his last 
testament would have offended the 
national honour and religion ; and the 
divan unanimously pronounced that the 
royal youths should never be abandoned 
to the custody and education of a Chris- 
tian dog. On this refusal, the Byzan- 
tine councils were divided ; but the age 
and caution of Manuel yielded to the 
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presumption of his son John ; and they 
unsheathed a dangerous weapon of re- 
venge, by dismissing the true or false 
Mustapha, who had long been detained 
as a captive and hostage, and for whose 
maintenance they received an annual 
pension of three hundred thousand 
aspers.?. At the door of his prison, 
Mustapha subscribed to every pro- 
posal; and the keys of Gallipoli, or 
rather of Europe, were stipulated as 
the price of his deliverance. But no 
sooner was he seated on the throne of 
Romania, than he dismissed the Greek 
ambassadors with a smile of contempt, 
declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the 
day of judgment, he would rather 
answer for the violation of an oath, 
than for the surrender of a Mussulman 
city into the hands of the infidels, The 
emperor was at once the enemy of the 
two rivals, from whom he had sus- 
tained, and to whom he had offered, an 
injury ; and the victory of Amurath 
was followed, m the ensuing spring, 
by the siege of Constantinople.” 
The religious merit of subduing the 
waccetGax city of the Cesars at- 
stantinople by tracted from Asia a crowd 
a of volunteers, whoaspired 
to the crown of martyr- 
dom: their military ardour was in- 
flamed by the promise of rich spoils 
and beautiful females; and the sultan’s 
ambition was consecrated by the pres- 
ence and prediction of Seid Bechar, a 
descendant of the prophet,3 who arrived 


1 The Turkish asper (from the Greek éoapos) 
is, or was, a piece of white or silver money, at 
present much debased, but which was formerly 
equivalent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a 
Venetian ducat or sequin ; and the 300,000 as- 
pers, a princely allowance or royal tribute, 
may be computed at £2500 sterling (Leunclav. 
Pandect. Turc p. 406-408).* 

2 For the siege of Constantinople, in 1422, 
see the particular and contemporary narrative 
of John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, 
at i end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188- 
199). 

3 Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes 
Seid Bechar without naming him, supposes 
that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his 


* According to Von Hammer, this calcula- 
tion is much too low. The asper was, a century 
before the time of which Leunclavius writes, 
the tenth part of a ducat ; for the same tribute 
mhich the Byzantine writers state at 300,000 
aspers, the Ottomans state at 80,000 ducats, 
about £15,000. Note, vol. i. p. 636.—M. 
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in the camp, on a mule, with a vener- 
able train of five hundred disciples. 
But he might blush, if a fanatic could 
blush, at the failure of his assurances, 
The strength of the walls resisted an 
army of two hundred thousand Turks ; 
their assaults were repelled by the 
allies of the Greeks and their foreign 
mercenaries ; the old resources of de- 
fence were opposed to the new engines 
of attack; and the enthusiasm of the 
dervish, who was snatched to heaven 
in visionary converse with Mahomet, 
was answered by the credulity of the 
Christians, who beheld the Virgin 
Mary, in a violet garment, walking on 
the rampart and animating their cour- 
age." After a siege of two months, 
Amurath was recalled to Boursa by a 
domestic revolt, which had _ been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and was 
soon extinguished by the death of a 
guiltless brother. While he led his 
Janizaries to NCW CON- meEmperor John 
quests in Europe and Palmologus II, 
Asia, the Byzantine em- 4-D: 1425-1448 
pire was indulged in a servile and pre- 
carious respite of thirty years. Manuel 
sunk into the grave; and John Paleolo- 
gus was permitted to reign, for an 
annual tribute of three hundred thou- 
sand aspers, and the dereliction of 
almost all that he held beyond the 
suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration 
of the Turkish empire, 


the first merit must doubt- Bieukerecal dy 
less be assigned to the merit of the 
Ottomans, 


personal qualities of the 
sultans ; since, in human life, the most 
important scenes will depend on the 
character of a single actor. By some 
shades of wisdom and virtue, they may 
be discriminated from each other; but, 
except in a single instance, a period of 
nine reigns, and two hundred and 
sixty-five years, is occupied, from the 
elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare series of warlike 
and active princes, who impressed their 


amours the privilege of a prophet, and that 
the fairest of the Greek nuns were promised to 
the saint and his disciples. 

1 For this miraculous apparition, Cananus 
appeals to the Mussulman saint, but who will 
bear testimony for Seid Bechar ? 
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subjects with obedience and their 
enemies with terror. Instead of the 
slothful luxury of the seraglio, the 
heirs of royalty were educated in the 
council and the field : from early youth 
they were entrusted by their fathers 
with the command of provinces and 
armies; and this manly institution, 
which was often productive of civil 
war, must have essentially contributed 
to the discipline and vigour of the 
monarchy. The Ottomans cannot style 
themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, 
the descendants or successors of the 
apostle of God ; and the kindred which 
they claim with the Tartar khans of 
the house of Zingis appears to be 
founded in flattery rather than in 
truth.: Their origin is obscure ; but 
their sacred and indefeasible right, 
which no time can erase, and no vio- 
lence can infringe, was soon and unalter- 
ably implanted in the minds of their 
subjects. A weak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and strangled; but his 
inheritance devolves to an infant or an 
idiot: nor has the most daring rebel 
presumed to ascend the throne of his 
lawful sovereign.?, While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually 
subverted by a crafty vizir in the palace 
or a victorious general in the camp, 
the Ottoman succession has been con- 
firmed by the practice of five centuries, 
and is now incorporated with the vital 
principle of the Turkish nation. 

To the spirit and cvastitution of that 
Réucationangd Dation, a strong and 
discipline of the singular influence may 

iaiiars however be ascribed. The 
primitive subjects of Othman were the 
four hundred families of wandering 
Turkmans, who had followed his 


2 See Ricaut (7. i. c. 18). The Turkish 
sultans assume the title of khan. Yet Abul- 
ghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

2 The third grand vizir of the name of 
Kiuperli, who was slain at the battle of 
Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. $82), presumed 
to say, that all the successors of Soliman had 
been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to 
abolish the race (Marsigli Stato Militare, &c. 
p. 28). This political heretic was a good Whig, 
and justified against the French ambassador 
the revolution of England (Mignot. Hist. des 
Ottomans, tom. Hi. p. 484). His presumption 
condemns the singular exception of continuing 

offices in the same family. 
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ancestors from the Oxus to the Sangar ;. 
and the plains of Anatolia are still 
covered with the white and black tents 
of their rustic brethren. But this 
original drop was dissolved in the mass 
of voluntary and vanquished subjects, 
who, under the name of Turks, are 
united by the common ties of religion, 
language, and manners. In the cities, 
from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that na- 
tional appellation is common to all the 
Moslems, the first and most honourable 
inhabitants; but they have abandoned, 
at least in Romania, the villages, and 
the cultivation of the land, to the 
Christian peasants. In the vigorous 
age of the Ottoman government, the 
Turks were themselves excluded froin 
all civil and military honours ; and a 
servile class, an artificial people, was 
raised by the discipline of education to 
obey, to conquer, and to command.* 
From the time of Orchan and the first 
Amurath, the sultans were persuaded 
that a government of the sword must 
be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers; and that such soldiers 
must be sought, not in effeminate Asia, 
but among the hardy and warlike 
natives of Europe. The provinces of 
Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, became the perpetual 
seminary of the Turkish army; and 
when the royal fifth of the captives 
was diminished by conquest, an in- 
human tax, of the fifth child, or of 
every fifth year, was rigorously levied 
on the Christian families, At the age 
of twelve or fourteen years, the most 
robust youths were torn from their 
parents ; their names were enrolled in 
a book; and from that moment they 
were clothed, taught, and maintained, 
for the public service. According to 
the promise of their appearance, they 
were selected for the royal schools of 
Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, en- 
trusted to the care of the bashaws, or 
dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian 
peasantry. It was the first care of 
their masters to instruct them in the 
Turkish language: their bodies were 


1 Chaloondyles (1. v.) and Ducas (c. 28) ex- 
hibit the rude lineaments of the Ottoman 
policy, and the transmutation of Christian 
children into Turkish soldiers. 
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exercised by every labour that could 
fortify their atréfigth ; they learned to 
wrestle, to leap, to run, to shoot with 
the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket; till they were drafted into 
the chambers and companies of the 
Janizaries, and severely trained in the 
military or monastic discipline of the 
order. The youths most conspicuous 
for birth, talents, and beauty, were ad- 
mitted into the inferior class of Agia- 
moglans, or the more liberal rank of 
Ichogians, of whom the former were 
attached to the palace, and the latter 
to the person of the prince, In four 
successive schools, under the rod of the 
white eunuchs, the arts of horseman- 
ship and of darting the javelin were 
their daily exercise, while those of a 
more studious cast applied themselves 
to the study of the Koran, and the 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian 
tongues. As they advanced in seniority 
and merit, they were gradually dis- 
missed to military, civil, and even 
ecclesiastical employments: the longer 
their stay, the higher was their expec- 
tation ; till, at a mature period, they 
were admitted into the number of the 
forty agas, who stood before the sultan, 
and were promoted by his choice to the 
government of provinces and the first 
honours of the empire." Such a mode 
of institution was admirably adapted to 
the form and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals 
were, in the strictest sense, the slaves 
of the emperor, to whose bounty they 
were indebted for their instruction and 
support. When they left the seraglio, 
and suffered their beards to grow as 
the symbol of enfranchisement, they 
found themselves in an important 
office, without faction or friendship, 
without parents and without heirs, 
dependent on the hand which had 
raised them from the dust, and which, 
on the slightest displeasure, could break 
in pieces these statues of glass as they 


1 This sketch of the Turkish education and 
discipline is chiefly borrowed from Ricaut’s 
State of the Ottoman Empire, the Stato 
Militare del’ Imperio Ottomano of Count 
Marsigli (in Haya, 1782, in folio), and a De- 
scription of the Seraglio, approved by Mr. 
Greaves himself, a curious traveller, and in- 
serted in the second volu me of his works. 
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are aptly termed by the Turkish pro- 
verb.’ In the slow and painful steps 
of education, their characters and 
talents were unfolded to a discerning 
eye: the man, naked and alone, was 
reduced to the standard of his persona! 
merit; and, if the sovereign had 
wisdom to choose, he possessed a pure 
and boundless liberty of choice. The 
Ottoman candidates were trained by 
the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action ; by the habits of submission to 
those of command. A similar spirit 
was diffused among the troops; and 
their silence and sobriety, their pa- 
tience and modesty, have extorted the 
reluctant praise of their Christian 
enemies.* Nor can the victory appear 
doubtful, if we compare the discipline 
and exercise of the Janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of 
chivalry, the ignorance of the new 
levies, the mutinous temper of the 
veterans, and the vices of intemperance 
and disorder, which so long contami- 
nated the armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the 
Greek empire, and the jivention and 
adjacentkingdoms, would — use of 
have been some mor S2powder. 
powerful weapon, some discovery in the 
art of war, that should give them a de- 
cisive superiority over their Turkish 
foes. Such a weapon was in their 
hands; such a discovery had been 
made in the critical moment of their 
fate. The chemists of China or Europe 
had found, by casual or elaborate ex- 
periments, that a mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, produces, with 
a spark of fire, a tremendous explosion. 
It was soon observed, that if the ex- 
pansive force were compressed in a 
strong tube, a ball of stone or iron 
might be expelled with irresistible and 
destructive velocity. The precise era 
of the invention and application of gun- 
powder 3 is involved in doubtful tradi- 


1 From the series of one hundred and fifteen 
vizirs, till the siege of Vienna (Marsigii, p. 13), 
their place may be valued at three years and & 
half purchase. 

2 See the entertaining and judicious letters 
of Busbequius. 

3 The first and second vols. of Dr. Watson's 
Chemical Essays contain two valuable discourses 
on the discovery and composition of gunpowder. 
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tions and equivocal language ; yet we 
may clearly discern, that it was known 
before the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; and that before the end of 
the same, the use of artillery in battles 
and sieges, by sea and land, was 
familiar to the states of Germany, 
Italy, Spain, France, and England.’ 
The priority of nations is of small ac- 
count ; none could derive any exclusive 
benefit from their previous or superior 
knowledge; and in the common im- 
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Constantinople." The first attempt 
was indeed unsuccessful; but in the 
general warfare of the age, the advan- 
tage was on their side, who were most 
commonly the assailants: for a while 
the proportion of the attack and de- 
fence was suspended ; and this thun- 
dering artillery was pointed against 
the walls and towers which had been 
erected only to resist the less potent 
engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, 
the use of gunpowder was communi- 


provement, they stood on the same | cated without reproach to the sultans 
level of relative power and military | of Egypt and Persia, their allies against 


science. Nor was it possible to cir- 
cumscribe the secret within the pale of 
the church; it was disclosed to the 
Turks by the treachery of apostates 
and the selfish policy of rivals; and the 
sultans had sense to adopt, and wealth 
to reward, the talents of a Christian 
engineer. The Genoese, who trans- 
ported Amurath into Europe, must be 
accused as his preceptors; and it was 
probably by their hands that his cannon 
was cast and directed at the siege of 





the Ottoman power: the secret was soon 
propagated to the extremities of Asia ; 
and the advantage of the European was 
confined to his easy victories over the 
savages of the new world. If we con- 
trast the rapid progress of this mis- 
chievous discovery with the slow and 
laborious advances of reason, science, 
and the arts of peace, a _philo- 
sopher, according to his temper, will 
laugh or weep ai the folly of man- 
kind. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE EASTERN EMPERORS TO THE POPES—VISITS TO THE WEST 
OF JOHN THE FIRST, MANUEL, AND JOHN THE SECOND, PALZOLOGUS— 
UNION OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CHURCHES, PROMOTED BY THE COUNCIL 
OF BASIL, AND CONCLUDED AT FERRARA AND FLORENCE—STATE OF LITERA- 
TURE AT CONSTANTINOPLE—ITS REVIVAL IN ITALY BY THE GREEK FUGITIVES 
-~~OURIOSITY AND EMULATION OF THE LATINS. 


In the four last centuries of the Greek 
Embassy ofthe emperors, their friendly 
Anironmasto OF hostile aspect towards 
Pope Benedict the pope and the Latins 
XH A.D 1839. may be observed as the 

thermometer of their prosperity or 


1 On this subject, modern testimonies cannot 
ve trusted. The original passages are collected 
by Ducange (Gloss. Latin. tom. i. p. 675, Bom- 
varda). But in the early doubtful twilight, the 
name, sound, fire, and effect, that seem to ex- 
press our artillery, may be fairly interpreted of 
the old engines and the Greek fire. For the 
English cannon at Crecy, the authority of John 
Villani (Chron. 1. xii. c. 65) must be weighed 
against the silence of Froissard. Yet Muratori 
(Antiguit. Italise medii Avi, tom. fi. Dissert. 
uxvi, p. 514, 515), bas produced a decisive pas- 


distress ; as the scale of the rise and 
fall of the barbarian dynasties. When 


sage from Petrarch (de Remediis utriusque 
Fortune Dialog.), who, before the year 1844, 
execrates this terrestrial thunder, nzper rara, 
nunc communis.* 

™The Turkish cannon, which Ducas (c. 80) 
first introduces before Belgrade (a.p. 1486), is 
mentioned by Chalcondyles (1. v. p. 123) in 1422, 
at the siege of Constantinople. 


* Mr. Hallam makes the following observa- 
tion on the objection thrown out by Gibbon :— 
‘*'The positive testimony of Villani, who died 
within two years afterwards, and had mani- 
festly obtained much information as to the 
great events passing in France, cannot be re- 
jected. He ascribes a material effect to the 
cannon of Edward, Colpi delle bombarde, 
which, I suspect, from his strong expressions, 
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the Turks of the house of Seljuk per- 
vaded Asia, and Sureatened Constanti- 
nople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia, the suppliant ambassadors 
of Alexius imploring the protection of 
the common father of the Christians, 
No sooner had the arms of the French 
pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice 
to Iconium, than the Greek princes 
resumed, or avowed, their genuine 
hatred and contempt for the schisma- 
tics of the West, which precipitated 
the first downfall of their empire. The 
date of the Mogul invasion is marked 
in the soft and charitable language of 
John Vataces. After the recovery of 
Constantinople, the throne of the first 
Palsologus was encompassed by foreign 
and domestic enemies: as long as the 
sword of Charles was, suspended over 
his head, he basely courted the favour 
of the Roman pontiff, and sacrificed 
to the present danger his faith, his 
virtue, and the affection of his subjects. 
On the decease of Michael, the prince 
and people asserted the independence 
of their church, and the purity of their 
creed: the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins ; in his last 
distress pride was the safeguard of 
superstition ; nor could he decently 
retiact in his age the firm and ortho- 
dox declarations of his youth. His 
grandson, the younger Andronicus, 
was less a slave in his temper and 
situation; and the conquest of Bithynia 
by the Turks admonished him to seek 
a temporal and spiritual alliance with 
the Western princes. After a separa- 
‘tion and silence of fifty years, a secret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was de- 
spatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth; 
and his artful instructions appear to 
have been drawn by the master-hand 
The arguments Of the great domestic.* 
for s crusade and ‘‘ Most holy father,” was 
oe he commissioned to say, 
‘‘the emperor is not less desirous than 


2 This curious instruction was transcribed (I 
believe) from the Vatican archives, by Odoricus 
Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals 


had not been employed before, except against 
stone walls, It seems, he says, as if God 
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yourself of an union between the two 
churches ; but in this delicate trans- 
action, he is obliged to respect his own 
dignity and the prejudices of his sub- 
jects. The ways of union are twofold 
—force and persuasion. Of force, the 
inefficacy has been already tried ; since 
the Latins have subdued the empire, 
without subduing the minds, of the 
Greeks. The method of persuasion, 
though slow, is sure and permanent. 
A deputation of thirty or forty of our 
doctors would probably agree with 
those of the Vatican, in the love of 
truth and the unity of belief; but on 
their return, what would be the use, 
the recompense, of such an agreement ? 
the scorn of their brethren, and the 
reproaches of a blind and obstinate 
nation, Yet that nation is accustomed 
to reverence the general councils, which 
have fixed the articles of our faith ; 
and if they reprobate the decrees of 
Lyons, it is because the [astern 
Churches were neither heard nor repre- 


; Sented in that arbitrary meeting. For 


this salutary end, it will be expedient, 
and even necessary, that a well-chosen 
legate should be sent into Greece, to 
convene the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem; and, with their aid, to prepare 
a free and universal synod. ‘‘ But at 
this moment,” continued the subtle 
agent, ‘‘the empire is assaulted and 
endangered by the Turks, who have 
occupied four of the greatest cities of 
Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants 
have expressed a wish of returning to 
their allegiance and religion; but the 
forces and revenues of the emperor are 
insufficient for their deliverance : and 
the Roman legate must be accompanied, 
or preceded, by an army of Franks, to 
expel the infidels, and open a way to 
the holy sepulchre.” If the suspicious 
Latins should require some pledge, 
some previous effect of the sincerity of 
the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam 
were perspicuous and rational. ‘‘1. A 
general synod can alone consummate 


of Baronius (Rome, 1646-1677, in ten volumes in 
folio). I have contented myself with the Abbé 


thundered con grande uccisione di genti, e| Fleury (Hist. Ecclésiastique, tom. xx. p. 1-8), 
sfondamento di cavalli.” Middle Ages, vol. 1 | whose abstracts I have always found to be clear, 


Pp. 51 0. —M. 


accurate, and impartial 
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the union of the churches; nor can 
such a synod be held till the three 
Oriental patriarchs, and a great number 
of bishops, are enfranchised from the 
Mohammedan yoke. 2. The Greeks are 
alienated by a long series of oppression 
and injury: they must be reconciled 
by some act of brotherly love, some 
effectual succour, which may fortify 
the authority and arguments of the 
emperor, and the friends of the union. 
3. If some difference of faith or cere- 
monies should be found incurable, the 
Greeks however are the disciples of 
Christ ; and the Turke are the common 
enemies of the Christian name. The 
Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodians, 
are equally attacked ; and it will be- 
come the piety of the French princes 
to draw their swords in the general 
defence of religion. 4. Should the 
subjects of Andronicus be treated as 
the worst of schismatics, of heretics, of 
pagans, a judicious policy may yet 
instruct the powers of the West to 
embrace an useful ally, to uphold a 
sinking empire, to guard the confines 
of Europe; and rather to join the 
Greeks against the Turks, than to 
expect the union of the Turkish arms 
with the troops and treasures of captive 
Greece.” The reasons, the offers, and 
the demands, of Andronicus, were 
eluded with cold and stately indiffer- 
ence. The kings of France and Naples 
declined the dangers and glory of a 
crusade: the pope refused to call a new 
synod to determine old articles of faith; 
and his regard for the obsolete claims 
of the Latin emperor and clergy engaged 
him to use an offensive superscription 
—‘*To the moderator of the Greeks, 
and the persons who style themselves 
the patriarchs of the Eastern churches.” 
For such an embassy, a time and 
character less propitious could not 
easily have been found. Benedict the 
Twelfth? was a dull peasant, perplexed 


1 The ambiguity of this title i, happy or in- 
genious; and moderator, as synonymous to 
rector, gubernator, is a word of classical, and 
even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may be found 
not in the Glossary of Ducange, but in the 
Thesaurus of Robert Stephens. 

2 The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch 
exposes the danger of the bark, and the in- 
capacity of the pilot. Heec inter, vino madidus, 
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with scruples, and immersed in sloth ané 
wine: his pride might enrich witha third 
crown the papal tiara, but he was alike 
unfit for the regaland the pastoral office. 
After the decease of Andronicus 
while the Greeks were 
distracted by intestine grahapanniney 
war, they could not pre- wits Cement vr 
sume to agitate a general : 
union of the Christians. But as soon 
as Cantacuzene had subdued and par- 
doned his enemies, he was anxious to 
justify, or at least to extenuate, the 
introduction of the Turks into Europe, 
and the nuptials of his daughter with 
a Mussulman prince. Two officers of 
state, with a Latin interpreter, were 
sent in his name to the Roman Court, 
which was transplanted to Avignon, 
on the banks of the Rhéne, during a 
period of seventy years: they repre- 
sented the hard necessity which “had 
urged him to embrace the alliance of 
the miscreants, and pronounced by his 
command the specious and edifying 
sounds of union and crusade. Pope 
Clement the Sixth,' the successor of 
Benedict, received them with hospi- 
tality and honour, acknowledged the 
innocence of their sovereign, excused 
his distress, applauded his magnani- 
mity, and displayed a clear knowledge 
of the state and revolutions of the 
Greek empire, which he had imbibed 
from the honest accounts of a Savoyard 
lady, an attendant of the Empress 
Anne.? If Clement was ill endowed 
with the virtues of a priest, he pos- 


evo gravis, ac soporifero rore perfusui, jamjam 
nutitat, dormitat, jam, somno preeceps, atque 
(utinam solus) ruit. . . . Heu quanto felicius 
patrio terram sulcasset aratro, quam scalmum 
piscatorium ascendisset. This satire engages 
his biographer to weigh the virtues and vices 
of Benedict XII., which have been exaggerated 
by Guelphs and Ghibelines, by Papists and 
Protestants (see Mémoires sur la Vie de Pe- 
trarque, tom. i. p. 259 ii, not. xv. p. 18-16). 
He gave occasion to the saying, Bibamus 
papaliter. 

1 See the original Lives of Clement VI., in 
Muratori (Script Rerum Italicarum, tom. fii. 
P. ii. p. 550-589); Matteo Villani (Chron. L. iii. 
c. 48, in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186) who styles 
him, molto cavallaresco, poco religioso ; Fleury 
(Hist. Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 126) and the Vie de 
Petrarque (tom. if. p. 42-45). The Abbé de 
Sade treats him with the most indulgence ; but 
heis a gentleman as well as a priest. 

2 Her name (most probably corrupted) was 
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sessed, however, the spirit and mag- 
nificence of a prince, whose liberal 
hand distributed benefices and king- 
doms with equal facility. Under his 
reign Avignon was the seat of pomp 
and pleasure : in his youth he had sur- 
passed the licentiousness of a baron ; 
and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber 
of the pope, was adorned, or polluted, 
by the visits of his female favourites. 
The wars of France and England were 
adverse to the holy enterprise; but his 
vanity was amused by the splendid 
idea ; and the Greek ambassadors re- 
turned with two Latin bishops, the 
ministers of the pontiff. On their 
arrival at Constantinople, the emperor 
and the nuncios admired each other’s 
piety and eloquence; and their frequent 
conferences were filled with mutual 
praises and promises, by which both 
parties were amused, and neither could 
be deceived. ‘I am delighted,” said 
the devout Cantacuzene, ‘‘ with the 
project of our holy war, which must re- 
dound to my personal glory, as well as 
to the public benefit of Christendom. 
My dominions will give a free passage 
to the armies of France: my troops, 
my galleys, my treasures, shall be con- 
secrated to the common cause; and 
happy would be my fate, could I de- 
serve and obtain the crown of martyr- 
dom. Words are insufficient to ex- 
press the ardour with which I sigh for 
the re-union of the scattered members 
of Christ. If my death could avail, I 
would gladly present my sword and 
my neck: if the spiritual phoenix could 
arise from my ashes, I would erect the 
pile, and kindle the flame with my own 
hands,” Yet the Greek emperor pre- 
sumed to observe, that the articles of 
faith which divided the two churches 
had been introduced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins: he dis- 
claimed the servile and arbitrary steps 
of the first Paleologus; and firmly de- 
clared, that he would never submit his 
conscience unless to the decrees of a 
free and universal synod. ‘‘ The situ- 


Zampesa. She had accompanied, and alone re- 
mained with her mistress at Constantinople, 
where her prudence, erudition, and politeness, 
deserved the praises of the Greeks themselves 
(Cantacuzen. 1. i. c. 42). 
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ation of the times,” continued he, ‘will 
not allow the pope and myself to meet 
either at Rome or Constartinople ; but 
some maritime city may be chosen on 
the verge of the two empires, to unite 
the bishops, and to instruct the faith- 
ful, of the East and West.” The nun- 
cios seemed content with the proposi- 
tion; and Cantacuzene affects to de- 
plore the failure of his hopes, which 
were soon overthrown by the death of 
Clement, and the different temper of 
his successor. His own life was pro- 
longed, but it was prolonged in a clois- 
ter; and, except by his prayers, the 
humble monk was incapable of directing 
the counsels of his pupil or the state.' 
Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that 
pupil, John Palsologus 
was the best isponed er 
embrace, to believe, and With Innocent VL 
obey, the shepherd of the saat 
West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, 
was baptised in the bosom of the Latin 
church: her marriage with Andronicus 
imposed a change of name, of apparel, 
and of worship, but her heart was still 
faithful to her country and religion: 
she had formed the infancy of her son, 
and she governed the emperor, after 
his mind, or at least his stature, was 
enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restor- 
ation, the Turks were still masters of 
the Hellespont; the son of Cantacuzene 
was in arms at Adrianople ; and Pale- 
ologus could depend neither on himself 
nor on his people. By his mother’s 
advice, and in the hope of foreign aid, 
he abjured the rights both of the church 
and state; and the act of slavery,? 
subseribed in purple ink, and sealed 
with the golden bull, was privately en- 
trusted to an Italian agent. The first 
article of the treaty 1s an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to Innocent the 
Sixth and his successors, the supreme 
pontifis of the Roman and Catholic 
church. The emperor promises to en- 


1 See this whole negotiation in Cantacuzene 
dl. iv. c. 9), who, amidst the praises and virtues 
which he bestows on himself, reveals the un- 
easiness of a guilty conscience. 

2 See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. 
Ecclés. p. 151-154), from Raynaldns, who drew 
it from the Vatican archives. It was not worth 
the trouble of a pious forgery. 
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tertain with due reverence their legates 
and nuncios; to assign a palace for 
their residence, and a temple for their 
worship ; and to deliver his second son 
Manuel as the hostage of his faith. 
For these condescensions he requires a 
prompt succour of fifteen galleys, with 
five hundred men at arms, and a thou- 
sand archers, to serve against his 
Christian and Mussulman enemies. 
Paleologus engages to impose on his 
clergy and people the same spiritual 
goke; but as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he 
adopts the two effectual methods of 
corruption and education. The legate 
was empowered to distribute the vacant 
benefices among the ecclesiastics who 
should subscribe the creed of the Vati- 
can; three schools were instituted to 
instruct the youth of Constantinople in 
the language and doctrine of the Iaatins ; 
and the name of Andronicus, the heir 
of the empire, was enrolled as the first 
student. Should he fail in the mea- 
sures of persuasion or force, Paleologus 
declares himself unworthy to reign; 
transferred to the pope all regal and 
paternal authority ; and invests Inno- 
cent with full power to regulate the 
family, the government, and the mar- 
riage, of his son and successor. But 
this treaty was neither executed nor 
published: the Roman galleys were as 
vain and imaginary as the submission 
of the Greeks; and it was only by the 
secrecy that their sovereign escaped 
the dishonour of this fruitless humilia- 
tion. 
The tempest of the Turkish arms 
Visit of John 800n burst on his head ; 
Palmologusto and, after the loss of 
vrme’-**  Adrianople and Romania, 
A.D.1969. he was enclosed in his 
capital, the vassal of the haughty 
Amurath, with the miserable hope of 
being the last devoured by the savage. 
In this abject state, Paleologus em- 
braced the resolution of embarking for 
Venice, and casting himself at the feet 
of the pope: he was the first of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever visited 
the unknown regions of the West, yet 
in them alone he could seek consolation 
or relief; and with less violation of his 
dignity he might appear in the sacred 
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college than at the Ottoman Porte. 
After a long absence, the Roman pontifis 
were returning from Avignon to the 
banks of the Tiber: Urban the Fifth," 
of a mild and virtuous character, en- 
couraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
the Greek prince; and, within the 
same year, enjoyed the glory of receiv- 
ing in the Vatican the two Imperial 
shadows who represented the majesty 
of Constantine and Charlemagne. In 
this suppliant visit, the emperor of 
Constantinople, whose vanity was lost 
in his distress, gave more than could 
be expected of empty sounds and formal 
submissions. A previous trial was im- 
posed; and in the presence of four 
cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true 
Catholic, the supremacy of the pope, 
and the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. After this purification, he was 
introduced to a public audience in the 
church of St. Peter: Urban, in the 
midst of the cardinals, was seated on 
his throne ; the Greek monarch, after 
three genuflexions, devoutly kissed the 
feet, the hands, and at length the 
mouth, of the holy father, who cele- 
brated high mass in his presence, 
allowed him to lead the bridle of his 
mule, and treated him with a sumptu- 
ous banquet in the Vatican. The en- 
tertainment of Paleologus was friendly 
and honourable; yet some difference 
was observed between the emperors of 
the East and West;*? nor could the 
former be entitled to the rare privilege 
of chanting the Gospel in the rank of a 
deacon.’ In favour of his proselyte, 


1 See the two first original live of Urban V. 
(in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. 
ili. P. ii. p. 628, 685), and the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Spondanus, tom i. p. 578, aA.p. 1869, 
No. 7) and Raynaldus (Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. 
tom. xx. p. 228, 224). Yet, from some varia- 
tions, I suspect the papal writers of slightly 
magnifying the genufiexions of Palseologus. 

2 Paullo minus quam si fuisset Imperator 
Romanorum. Yet his title of Imperator Gree- 
corum was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V. 
p. 628). 

8 It was confined to the successors of Char 
lemagne, and to them only on Christmas-day. 
On all other festivals these Imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, 
with the book and the corporal. Yet the Abbé 
de Sade generously thinks that the merits of 
Charles IV., might have entitled him, though 
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Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the 
French king, and the other powers of 
the West; but ke found them cold in 
the general cause, and active only in 
their domestic quarrels. The last hope 
of the emperor was in an English mer- 
cenary, John Hawkwood,* or Acuto, 
who, with a band of adventurers, the 
white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy 
from the Alps to Calabria; sold his 
services to the hostile states ; and in- 
curred a just excommunication by 
shooting his arrows against the papal 
residence. A special licence was 
granted to negotiate with the outlaw, 
but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawk- 
wood were unequal to the enterprise ; 
and it was for the advantage, perhaps, 
of Palzologus to be disappointed of a 
succour, that must have been costly, 
that could not be effectual, and which 
might have been dangerous.” The dis- 
consolate Greek? prepared for his re- 
turn, but even his return was impeded 
by a most ignominious obstacle. On 
his arrival at Venice, he had borrowed 
large sums at exorbitant usury; but 
his coffers were empty, his creditors 
were impatient, and his person was de- 
tained as the best security for the pay- 


not on the proper day (A.D. 1868, November 1), 
to the whole privilege. He seems to affix a 
just value on the privilege and the man (Vie 
de Petrarque, tom fii. p 736). 

1 Through some Italian corruptions, the ety- 
mology of Falcone in bosco (Matteo Villani, 1. 
xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. xv. p. 746), suggests 
the English word Hawkwood, the true name of 
our adventurous countryman (Thomas Wal- 
Bingham, Hist. Anglican. inter Scriptores 
Cambdeni, p. 184). After two-and-twenty 
victories, and one defeat, he died, in 1894, 
general of the Florentines, and was buried 
with such honours as the republic has not paid 
to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, Annali d'Italia 
tom xii. p. 212-371), 

2 This torrent of English (by birth or service) 
overflowed from France into Italy after the 
peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the exclama- 
tion of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197) is 
rather true than civil. ‘‘Ci mancava ancor 
questo, che dopo essere calpestrata l’Italia da 
tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venis- 
sero fin dall’ Inghliterra nuovi cani a finire di 
divorarla.” 

3 Chalcondyles, [. 1. p. 25, 26. The Greek 
supposes his journey to the king of France, 
which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of 
the national historians. Nor am I much more 
inclined to believe, that Palsologus departed 
from Italy, valde hene consolatus et contentus 
(Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 
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ment. His eldest son Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was repeat- 
edly urged to exhaust every resource’; 
and, even by stripping the churches, to 
extricate his father from captivity and 
disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace, and 
secretly pleased with the captivity of 
the emperor: the state was poor, the 
clergy were obstinate ; nor could some 
religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. 
Such undutiful neglect was severely 
reproved by the piety of his brother 
Manuel, who instantly sold or mort- 
gaged all that he possessed, embarked 
for Venice, relieved his father, and 
pledged his own freedom to be respon- 
sible for the debt. On his return to 
Constantinople, the parent and king 
distinguished his twosons 51, return to 
with suitable rewards; Constantinople. 
but thefaithand manners 42-3870. 

of the slothful Paleologus had not been 
improved by his Roman pilgrimage ; 
and his apostasy or conversion, devoid 
of any spiritual or temporal effects, 
was speedily forgotten by the Greeks 
and Latins.? 

Thirty years after the return of 
Paleologus, his son and visit of the 
successor, Manuel, from 2mperor Manuel 
a similar motive, but on a larger scale, 
again visited the countries of the West. 
In a preceding chapter, I have related 
his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the siege or blockade of 
Constantinople, and the French succour 
under the command of the gallant 
Boucicault.2 By his ambassadors, 
Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; 
but it was thought that the presence of 
a distressed monarch would draw tears 
and supplies from the hardest bar- 
barians ;3 and the marshal who advised 
the journey prepared the reception of 
the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks; but the navi- 
gation of Venice was safe and open: 


1 His return in 1870, and the coronation of 
Manuel, Sept. 25,1878 (Ducange Fam Byzant 
p. 241), leaves some intermediate era for the 
conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus. 

2 Mémoires de Boucicault, P.i c. 35, 36. 

8 His journey into the west of Europe is 
slightly, and, I believe, reluctantly, noticed by 
Chalcondyles (1. ii. . 44-50) and Ducas (c. 14). 
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Italy received him as the first, or, at 
Jeast, as the second of the Christian 
princes; Manuel was pitied as the 
champion and confessor of the faith ; 
and the dignity of his behaviour pre- 
vented that pity from sinking into con- 
tempt. From Venice he proceeded to 
Padua and Pavia; and even the duke 
of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave 
him safe and honourable conduct to the 
verge of his dominions, On the con- 
tines of France? the royal officers under- 
took the care of his person, journey, 
and expenses; and two thousand of 
the richest citizens, in arms and on 
horseback, came forth to meet him 
Tothecowtof 88 far as Charenton, in 
France, the neighbourhood of 
the capital. At the gates of Paris, 
he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament ; and Charles the 
Sixth, attended by his princes and 
nobles, welcomed his brother with a 
cordial embrace. The successor of 
Constantine was clothed in a robe of 
white silk, and mounted on a milk- 
white steed—a circumstance, in the 
French ceremonial, of singular import- 
ance: the white colour is considered as 
the symbol of sovereignty ; and, in a 
late visit, the German emperor, after 
an haughty demand and a peevish re- 
fusal, had been reduced to content 
himself with a black courser. Manuel 
was lodged in the Louvre: a succession 
of feasts and balls, the pleagures of the 
banquet and the chase, were ingeniously 
varied by the politeness of the French, 
to display their magnificence, and 
amuse his grief: he was indulged in the 
liberty of his chapel; and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne were astonished, and 
possibly scandalised, by the language, 
the rites, and the vestments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance 


1 Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 406. 
John Galeazzo was the first and most powerful 
duke of Milan. His connection with Bajazet 
is attested by Froissard ; and he contributed to 
save and deliver the French captives of Nico- 
polis, 

3 For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see 
Spondanus (Annal Eccles. tom. i. p 676, 677, 
A.D. 1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal des Ur- 
sing, and the monk of St. Denis; and Villaret 
(Hist. de France, tom. xii. p. 881-334), who 
quotes nobody, according to the last fashion of 
the French writers. 
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on the state of the kingdom must teach 
him to despair of any effectual assist- 
ance. The unfortunate Charles, though 
he enjoyed some lucid intervals, con- 
tinually relapsed into furious or stupid 
insanity: the reins of government 
were alternately seized by his brother 
and uncle, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Burgundy, whose factious competition 
prepared the miseries of civil war. The 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in 
luxury and love: the latter was the 
father of John, Count of Nevers, who 
had so lately been ransomed from 
Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless 
son was ardent to revenge his defeat, 
the more prudent Burgundy was con- 
tent with the cost and peril of the first 
experiment, When Manuelhad satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the 
patience, of the French, he resolved on 
a visit to the adjacent 0 the court 

island. In his progress 0fEngland, 

from Dover, he was entertained at 
Canterbury, with due reverence, by 
the prior and monks of St. Austin ; 
and, on Blackheath, King Henry the 
Fourth, with the English court, saluted 
the Greek hero (I copy our old his- 
torian), who, during many days, was 
lodged and treated in London as Em- 
peror of the East.? But the state of 
England was still more adverse to the 
design of the holy war. In the same 
year, the hereditary sovereign had been 
deposed and murdered: the reigning 
prince was a successful usurper, whose 
ambition was punished by jealousy and 
remorse: nor could Henry of Lancaster 
withdraw his person and forces from 
the defence of a throne incessantly 
shaken by conspiracy and rebellion, 
He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the 
Emperor of Constantinople ; but if the 
English monarch assumed the cross, it 


) A short note of Manuel in England is ex- 
tracted by Dr. Hody from a MS. at Lambeth 
(de Greecis illustribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, 
diu variisque et horrendig Paganorum insulti- 
bus coarctatus, ut pro eisdem resistentiam tri- 
umphalem perquireret, Anglorum Regem visi- 
tare decrevit, &. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 
864) nobili apparati . . . suscepit (ut decuit- 
tantum Heros, duxitque Londonias, et per 
multos dies exhibuit gloriose, pro expensis 
hospitii sui solvens, et eum respiciens tanto 
fastigio donativis. He repeats the same in his 
Upodigma Neustris (p. 556). ~ 
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‘was only to appease his people, and 
perhaps his conscience, by the merit or 
semblance of this pious intention." 
Satisfied, however, with gifts and 
His return to honours, Manuel _ re- 
Greece, turned to Paris; and, 
after a residence of two years in 
the West, shaped his course through 
Germany and Italy, embarked at 
Venice, and patiently expected, in the 
Morea, the moment of his ruin or de- 
liverance. Yet he had escaped the 
ignominious necessity of offering his 
religion to public or private sale. The 
Latin church was distracted by the 
great schism: the kings, the nations, 
the universities, of Europe, were 
divided in their obedience between the 
popes of Rome and Avignon; and the 
Emperor, anxious to conciliate the 
friendship of both parties, abstained 
from any correspondence with the in- 
digent and unpopular rivals. His 
journey coincided with the year of the 
jubilee ; but he passed through Italy 
without desiring, or deserving, the 
plenary indulgence which abolished the 
guilt or penance of the sins of the 
faithful, The Roman pope was of- 
fended by this neglect; accused him of 
irreverence to an image of Christ ; and 
exhorted the princes of Italy to reject 
and abandon the obstinate schismatic.? 
During the period of the crusades, 
the Greeks beheld with 
astonishment and terror 
descriptions the perpetual stream of 
emigration that flowed, and continued 
to flow, from the unknown climates of 
the West. The visits of their last em- 
perors removed the veil of separation, 
and they disclosed to their eyes the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom they 
no longer presumed to brand with the 
name of barbarians. The observations 
of Manuel, and his more inquisitive 
followers, have been preserved by a 
Byzantine historian of the times :3 hia 


Greek knowledge 
and 


1 Shakespeare begins and ends the play of 
Henry IV. with that prince’s vow of a crusade, 
and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem 

2 This fact is preserved in the Historia Poli- 
tica, AD. 1891-1478, published by Martin 
Crusius (Turco Greecia, p 1-43). The image of 
Christ, which the Greek Emperor refused to 
worship, was probably a work of sculpture 


3 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus 
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scattered ideas I shall collect and 
abridge; and it may be amusing enough, 
perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rade pictures of Germany, France, and 
England, whose ancient and modern 
state are so familiar to our minds. LI. 
GERMANY (says the Greek 

Chalcondyles) is of ample Stier 
latitude from Vienna to the ocean ; and 
it stretches (a strange geography) from 
Prague, in Bohemia, to the river Tar- 
tessus and the Pyrenwan mountains. 
The soil, except in figs and olives, is 
sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salubri- 
ous; the bodies of the natives are 
robust and healthy; and these cold 
regions are seldom visited with the 
calamities of pestilence or earthquakes. 
After the Scythians or Tartars, the 
Germans are the most numerous of na- 
tions: they are brave and patient ; and 
were they united under a single head, 
their force would be irresistible. By the 
gift of the pope, they have acquired the 
privilege of choosing the Roman em- 
peror ;? nor is any people more devoutly 
attached to the faith and obedience of 
the Latin patriarch. The greatest part 
of the country is divided among the 
princes and prelates; but Strasburg, 
Cologne, Hamburg, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed 


Chalcondyles ends with the winter of 1463, and 
the abrupt conclusion seems to mark, that he 
laid down his pen in the same year. We know 
that he was an Atheman, and that some con- 
temporaries of the same name contributed to 
the revival of the Greek language in Italy. 
But in his numerous digressions, the modest 
historian has never introduced himself, and 
his editor, Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius 
(Bibliot. Greec tom. vi. p. 474), seems ignorant 
of his life and character For his descriptions 
of Germany, France, and England, see 1. ii. p. 
36, 37, 44-50. 

1 T shall not animadvert on the geographical 
errors of Chalcondyles. In this instance, he 
perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus (1. ii, 
c 33), whose text may be explained (Herodote 
de Larcher, tom 1i p. 219, 220), or whose ignor 
ance may be excused. Had these modern 
Greeks never read Strabo or any of their lesser 
geographers ? 

2% A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome 
survived, would have scorned to dignify the 
German ‘“P% with the titles of BaosAsds or 
AUroxpdrwp ‘Pwyalwy: 5 but all pride was ex 
tinct in the bosom of Chalcondyles. and he 
describes the Byzantine prince, and his subject, 
by the proper, though humble, names of 
"EXAnvss, and BaowAsls “ENAtivwy. 
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by sage and equal laws, according to 
the will, and for the advantage, of the 
whole community. The use of duels, or 
single combats on foot, prevails among 
them in peace and war : their industry 
excels in all the mechanic arts; and 
the Germans may boast of the invention 
of gunpowder and cannon, which is now 
diffused over the greatest part of the 
world. II. The kingdom 
of FRANCE is spread above 
fifteen or twenty days’ journey from 
Germany to Spain, and from the Alps 
to the British Ocean ; containing many 
flourishing cities, and among these 
Paris, the seat of the king, which sur- 
passes the rest in riches and luxury. 
Many princes and lords alternately 
wait in his palace, and acknowledge 
him as their sovereign : the most power- 
ful are the dukes of Bretagne and Bur- 
gundy ; of whom the latter possesscs 
the wealthy province of Flanders, 
whose harbours are frequented by the 
ships and merchants of our own, and 
the more remote, seas. The French 
are an ancient and opulent people ; and 
their language and manners, though 
somewhat different, are not dissimilar 
from those of the Italians. Vain of the 
Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of 
their victories over the Saracens, and 
of the exploits of their heroes, Oliver 
and Rowland,‘ they esteem themselves 
the first of the Western nations; but 
this foolish arrogance has been recently 
humbled by the unfortunate events of 
their wars against the English, the in- 
habitants of the British island. III. 
BRITAIN, in the ocean, 
and opposite to the shores 
of Flanders, may be considered either 
as one, or as three islands; but the 
whole is united by a common interest, 
by the same manners, and by a similar 
government. The measure of its cir- 
cumference is five thousand stadia: 
the land is overspread with towns and 


Of France. 


Of England, 


1 Most of the old romances were translated 
in the fourteenth century into French prose, and 
soon became the favourite amusement of the 
knights and ladies in the Court of Charles VI. 
If a Greek believed in the exploits of Rowland 
and Oliver, he may surely be excused, since the 
monks of St. Denis, the national histonans, have 
inserted the fables of Archbishop Turpin in 
their Chronicles of France. 
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villages: though destitute of wine, and 
not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile 
in wheat and barley, in honey and wool, 
and much cloth is manufactured by the 
inhabitants. In populousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London,’ 
the metropolis of the isle, may claim a 
pre-eminence over all the cities of the 
West. It is situated on the Thames, a 
broad and rapid river, which, at the 
distance of thirty miles, falls mto the 
Gallic Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb 
of the tide affords a safe entrance and 
departure to the vessels of commerce. 
The king is the head of a powerful and 
turbulent aristocracy: his principal 
vassals hold their estates by a free and 
unalterable tenure ; and the laws define 
the hmits of his authority and their 
obedience. The kingdom has been 
often afflicted by foreign conquest 
and domestic sedition ; but the natives 
are bold and hardy, renowned in arms, 
and victorious in war. The form of 
their shiclds or targets is derived from 
the Italians, that of their swords from 
the Greeks ; the use of the long bow is 
the peculiar and decisive advantage of 
the English. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent : 
in the habits of domestic life they are 
not easily distinguished from their 
neighbours of France: but the most 
singular circumstance of their manners 
is their disregard of conjugal honour 
and of female chastity. In their mutual 
visits, as the first act of hospitality, the 
guest is welcomed in the embraces of 
their wives and daughters: among 
friends they are lent and borrowed 
without shame; nor are the islanders 
otfended at this strange commerce, and 
its mevitable consequences.? Informed 


™ Aovdivn . 2 2 « OF Th UALS Ouvdus oi 
rpoixovca tay iv Tn wiew TavTy wacwy 
wo\swv, O\Bw re xal ry &AAn edaseovle 
ovdspids Tuy apes Comwipay Asi@rowivn. Evensince 
the time of Fitzstephen (the twelfth century), 
London appears to have maintained this pre- 
eminence of wealth and magnitude; and her 
gradual increase has, at least, kept pace with 
the general improvement of Europe. 

2 Jf the double sense of the verb Kéw (oscu- 
lor, and in utero gero), be equivocal, the con- 
text and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave 
no doubt of his meaning and mistake (p 49).* 


* I can discover no “pious horror” in the 
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as we are of the customs of old England, 
and assured oftiré virfueof our mothers, 
we may smile at the credulity, or resent 
the injustice, of the Greek, who must 
have confounded a modest salute’ with 
a criminal embrace, But his credulity 
and injustice may teach an important 
lesson: to distrust the accounts of 
foreign and remote nations, and to sus- 
pend our belief of every tale that de- 
viates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man.? 

After his return, and the victory of 
Gi ae ng Tunour, Manuel reigned 
Manvel towards Many years In prosperity 
rr Sea and peace. As long as 

the sons of Bajazet soli- 
cited his friendship and spared his 
dominions, he was satisfied with the 
national religion ; and his leisure was 
employed in composing twenty theolo- 
gical dialogues for its defence. The 
appearance of the Byzantine ambas- 
sadors at the council of Constance,?3 
announces the restoration of the 
Turkish power, as well as of the Latin 
church: the conquest of the sultans, 
Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the 
emperor to the Vatican ; and the siege 
of Constantinople almost tempted him 


1 Erasmus (Epist Fausto Andrelino) has a 
pretty passage on the English fashion of kissing 
strangers on their arrival and depaiture, from 
whence, however, he draws no scandalous in- 
ferences 

2 Perhaps we may apply this remark to the 
community of wives among the old Britons, as 
it is supposed by Cesar and Dion (Dion Cassius, 
1 lxii. tom. ii. p. 1007), with Reimay’s judicious 
annotation The Arreoy of Otaheite, so certain 
at first, 1s become less visible and scandalous, 
in proportion as we have studied the manners 
of that gentle and amorous people. 

3 See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, 
tom ii p 676., and for the ecclesiastical 
history of the times, the Annals of Spondanus, 
the Bibliothéque of Dupin, tom x1 and twenty- 
first and twenty-second volumes of the History, 
or rather the Continuation, of Fleury 


plain manner in which Chalcondyles relates 
this strange usage.—he says, odd aicxuvany 
rolre Plpss Eavrots xvicdas ras Ti yuvaixas 
avray xal rhs Suyaripas ; yet these are ex- 
pressions beyond what would be used, if the 
ambiguous word xvicte: were taken in its 
more innocent sense. Nor can the phrase 
Tapixovra: Tas davriy yuvaixas iv ols 
iwsrndstos, well bear a less coarse interpreta- 
tion. GYbbon is probably right as to the origin 
of this extraordinary mistake.—M. 
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to acquiesce in the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost. When Martin the 
Fifth ascended without a rival the chair 
of St Peter, a friendly intercourse of 
letters and embassies was revived 
between the Eastand West. Ambition . 
on one side, and distress ss negotiations. 
on the other, dictated the 4.D. 1417-4495 
same decent language of charity and 
peace: the artful Greek expressed a 
desire of marrying his six sons to 
Italian princesses ; and the Roman, 
not less artful, despatched the daughter 
of the marquis of Montferrat, with a 
company of noble virgins, to soften, by 
their charms, the obstinacy of the schis- 
matics. Yet under this mask of zeal, a 
discerning eye will perceive that all was 
hollow and insincere in the court and 
church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, 
the emperor advanced or retreated ; 
alternately mstructed and disavowed 
his ministers ; and escaped from an im- 
fortunate pressure by urging the duty 
of inquiry, the obligation of collecting 
the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them 
at a time when the Turkish arms were 
at the gates of his capital. From a 
review of the public transactions it will 
appear that the Grecks insisted on three 
successive measures, a sSuLCOUr, a coun- 
ceil, and a final re-union, while the 
Latins eluded the second, and only 
promised the first, as a consequential 
and voluntary reward of the third. 
But we have an opportunity of un- 
folding the most secret nis private 
intentions of Manuel, as = ™otives. 

he explained them in a private conver- 
sation without artifice or disguise. In 
his declining age, the emperor had 
associated John Palzologus, the second 
of the name, and the eldest of his sons 
on whom he devolved the greatest part 
of the authority and weight of govern- 
ment. One day, in the presence only 
of the historian Phranza,’ his favourite 


1 From his early youth, George Phranza, or 
Phranzes, was employed in the service of the 
state and palace, and Hanckius (de Script. 
Byzant. P. i. c. 40) has collected his life from 
his own writings. He was no more than four- 
and-twenty years of ageatthe death of Manuel, 
who recommended him in the strongest terms 
to his successor. Imprimis vero hune Phranzen 
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chamberlain, he opened to his colleague 
and successor the true principle of his 
negotiations with the pope.‘ «Our last 
resource,” said Manuel, ‘‘against the 
Turks is their fear of our union with 
the. Latins, of the warlike nations of 
the West, who may arm for our relief 
and for their destruction. As often as 
you are threatened by the miscreants, 
present this danger before their eyes. 
Propose a council: consult on themeans; 
but ever delay and avoid the convoca- 
tion of an assembly, which cannot tend 
either to our spiritual or temporal 
emolument. The Latins are proud ; 
the Greeks are obstinate; neither 
party will recede or retract ; and the 
attempt of a perfect union will confirm 
the schism, alienate the churches, and 
leave us, without hope or defence, at 
the mercy of the barbarians.” Im- 
patient of this salutory lesson, the royal 
youth arose from his seat, and departed 
in silence ; and the wise monarch (con- 
tinued Phranza) casting his eyes on me, 
thus resumed his discourse : ‘‘ My son 
deems himself a great and heroic prince ; 
but, alas! our miserable age does not 
afford scope for heroism or greatness. 
His daring spirit might have suited the 
happier times of our ancestors ; but the 
present state requires not an emperor, 
but a cautious steward of the last relics 
of our fortunes. Well do I remember 
the lofty expectations which he built on 
our alliance with Mustapha ; and much 
do I fear, that his rash courage will 
urge the ruin of our house, and that 
even religion may precipitate our down- 
fall.” Yet the experience and authority 
of Manuel preserved the peace, and 
eluded the council; till, in the seventy- 


tibl commendo, qui ministravit mihi fideliter 
et diligenter (Phranzes, l. ui. c. 1). Yet the 
Emperor John was cold, and he preferred the 
‘service of the despots of Peloponnesus. 

4 See Phranzes, 1. fi. c. 13. While so many 
manuscripts of the Greek original are extant in 
the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c 
' i’ig a matter of shame and reproach, that we 
should be reduced to the Latin version, or ab- 
stract, of James Ponbanus(ad calcem Theophy- 
lact. Simocatim) Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient 
in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Buibliot. 
Gresc. tom. vi. p. 615-620).* 


' * The Greek text of Phranzes was edited by 
F. 0. Alter, Vindobone, 1796 It has been re- 
edited by Bekker for the new edition of the 
Byzantines. Bonn, 1838.—M, 
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eigth year of his age, and in thé habit 
of a monk, he terminated 

his career, dividing his var icuaae 
precious movables among his children 
and the poor, his physicians and his 
favourite servants. Of his six sons,* 
Andronicus the Second was invested 
with the principality of Thessalonica, 
and died of a leprosy soon after the sale 
of that city to the Venetians and its 
final conquest by the Turks. Some 
fortunate incidents had restored Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Morea, to the empire ; 
and in his more prosperous days, Manuel 
had fortified the narrow isthmus of six 
miles? with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The 
wall was overthrown by the first blast 
of the Ottomans: the fertile peninsula 
might have been sufficient for the four 
younger brothers, Theodore and Con- 
stantine, Demetrius and Thomas; but 
they wasted in domestic contests the 
remains of their strength; and the 
least successful of the rivals were re- 
duced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, 
John Palwologus the 9.4) gon 
Second, was acknow- Palsologus II. 
ledged, after his father’s 4. 14261437 
death, as the sole emperor of the 
Greeks. Ue immediately proceeded to 
repudiate his wife, and to contract a 
new marriage with the Princess of 
Trebizond : beauty was in his eyes the 
first qualification of an empress; and 
the clergy had yielded to his firm 
assurance, that unless he might be in- 
dulged in a divorce, he would retire to 
a cloister, and leave the throne to his 
brother Constantine. The first, and in 
truth the only, victory of Palezologus, 
was over a Jew,> whom, after a long 


2 See Ducange, Fam, Byzant. p 248-248, 

2 The exact measure of the Hexamilton, from 
sea, to sea, was 3800 orgyiss, or tozses, of six 
Greek feet (Phranzes, 1. i. c. 88.), which would 
produce a Greek mule, still smaller than that 
of 660 French tovses, which is assigned by 
D’ Anville as still in use in Turkey. Five milea 


are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the . 


isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, 
and Chandler. 2 

3 The first objection of the Jews is on the 
death of Christ: if it were voluntary, Christ 
was & suicide’ which the emperor parries with 
a mystery. They then dispute on the concep- 
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and learned dispute, he converted to 
the Christian Yaith ; and this momen- 
tous conquest is carefully recorded in 
the history of the times. But he soon 
resumed the design of uniting the East 
and West; ‘and regardless of his 
father’s advice, listened, as it should 
seem with sincerity, to the proposal of 
meeting the pope in a general council 
beyond the Adriatic. This dangerous 
project was encouraged by Martin the 
Fifth, and coldly entertained by his 
successor Eugenius, till, after a tedious 
negotiation, the emperor received 'a 
summons from the Latin assembly of a 
new character, the independent pre- 
lates of Basil, who styled themselves 
the representatives and judges of the 
Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and 

Corruption of conquered in the cause of 
the Latin church. occleyjastical frecdom; 
but the victorious clergy were soon ex- 
posed to the tyranny of their deliverer ; 
and his sacred character was invulner- 
able to those arms which they found so 
keen and effectual against the civil 
magistrate. Their great charter, the 
“ight of election, was annilulated by 
appeals, evaded by trusts or commen- 
dams, disappointed by reversionary 
grants, and superseded by previous 
and arbitrary reservations.3 A public 
auction was instituted in the court of 
Rome: the cardinals and favourites 
were enriched with the spoils of na- 
tions ; and every country might com- 
plain that the most important and 
valuable benefice’ were accumulated on 
the heads of aliens and absentees. 
During their residence at Avignon, the 
ambition of the popes subsided in the 
meancr passions of avarice? and luxury: 


tion of the Virgin, the sense of the prophecies 
&c, (Phranzes, 1. ii c. 12, a whole chapter) 

1 In the treatise delle Materie Benefiiariec 
of Fra-Paolo (in the fourth volume of the last, 
and best, edition of his works) the papal system 
is deeply studied and freely described. Should 
Rome and her religion be anmibilated, this 
golden volume may still survive, a philoso- 
phical history, and a salutary warning. 

2 Pope Jobn XXII (in 1334) left behind him, 
at Avignon, eighteen millions of gold florins, 
and the value of seven millions more in plate 
and jewels, See the Chronicle of John Villani 
(l. xi ¢ 20, 1n Muratori’s Collection, tom xiti. 
p. 765), whose brother received the account 
from the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or 
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they rigorously imposed on the clergy 
the tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; 
but they freely tolerated the impunity 
of vice, disorder, aud corruption. 
These manifold scandals were aggra- 
vated by the great schism  —gonigm. 

of the West, which con- AD 1377 1429 
tinued above fifty years. In the furious 
conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the 
vices of the rivals were mutually ex- 
posed ; and their precarious situation 
degraded their authority, relaxed their 
discipline, and multiplied their wants 
and exactions. To heal the. wounds, 
and restore the monarchy, of the 
church, the synods of 


4 Council of Pisa, 
Pisa and Constance’ were ap 1409, 
successivel convened ; of Constance, 

y 7 AD 141¢1418 


but these great assem- 

bles, conscious of their strength, re- 
solved to vindicate the privileges of 
the Christian aristocracy. From a 
personal sentence against two pontiffs, 
whom they rejected, and a third, their 
acknowledged sovereign, whom they 
deposed, the fathers of Constance pro- 
eceded to examine the nature and 
limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor 
did they separate tall they had estab- 
lished the authority, above the pope, 
of a general council. It was enacted, 
that for the government and reforma- 
tion of the church, such assemblies 
should be held at regular intervals ; 
and that cach synod, before its dissolu- 
tion, should appoint the time and place 
of the subsequent meeting. By the in- 
fluence of the court of Rome, the next 
convocation at Sienna was easily 
eluded ; but the bold and vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the council of Basil? had 
almost been fatal to the — or Basu 
reigning pontiff, Eugenius 4D 1431-1448 
the Fourth. A just suspicion of his 


eight millions sterling in the fourteenth century 
18 enormous, and almost incredible 


1 A learned and hberal Protestant, M. Len- 
fant, has given a fair history of the councils of 
Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in 
quarto; but the last part is the most hasty and 
imperfect, except mn the account of the troubles 
of Bohemia. 

2 The original acts or minutes of the council 
of Basil are preserved in the public library, in 
twelve volumes mm folio. Basil was a free city, 
conveniently situated on the Rhine, and 
guardei by the arms of the neighbouring and 
confederate Swiss. In 1459, the university was 
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design prompted the fathers to hasten 
.the promulgation of their first degree, 
that the representatives of the church- 
militant on earth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over 
all Christians, without excepting the 
pope ; and that a general council could 
not be dissolved, prorogued, or trans- 
ferred, unless by their free delibera- 
tion and consent. On the notice that 
Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that 
purpose, they ventured to summon, to 
admonish, to threaten, to censure, the 
contumacious successor of St. Peter. 
Their opposition After many delays, to 

to Eugemus IV allow time forrepentance, 
they finally declared, that, unless he 
submitted within the term of sixty 
days, he was suspended from the 
exercise of all temporal and ecclesias- 
tical authority. And to mark their 
jurisdiction over the prince as well 
asthe priest, they assumed the govern- 
ment of Avignon, annulled the aliena- 
tion of the sacred patrimony, and pro- 
tected Rome from the imposition of 
new taxes, Their boldness was justi- 
fied, not only by the general opinion of 
the clergy, but by the support and 
power of the first monarchs of Christen- 
dom ; the Emperor Sigismond declared 
hinself the servant and protector of the 
synod ; Germany and France adhered 
to their cause ; the duke of Milan was 
the enemy of Eugenius ; and he was 
driven from the Vatican by an insur- 
rection of the Roman people. Rejected 
at the same time by his temporal and 
spiritual subjects, submission was his 
only choice: by a most humiliating 
bull, the pope repealed his own acts, 
and ratified those of the council; in- 
corporated his legates and cardinals 
with that venerable body ; and seemed 
to resign himself to the decrees of the 
supreme legislature. Their fame per- 
vaded the countries of the East: and it 
was in their presence that Sigismond 
received the ambassadors of the Turkish 
sultan,’ who laid at his feet twelve large 


a 


founded by Pope Piue II. (Aineas Sylvius), 
who Kad been secretary to the council But 
what is a council, or an university, to the 
preases of Froben and the studies of Erasmus? 

1 This Turkiah embassy, attested only by 
Crantzlus, is related with some doubt by the 
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vases, filled with robes of silk and 
pieces of gold. The fathers of Basil 
aspired to the glory of reducing the 
Greeks, as well as the weotistions with 
Bohemians, within the _ the Greeks. 
pale of the church; and “? neater: 
their deputies invited the emperor and 
patriarch of Constantinople to unite 
with an assembly which possessed the 
confidence of the Western nations. 
Palwologus was not averse to the pro- 
posal; and his ambassadors were intro- 
duced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the 
place appeared to be an insuperable 
obstacle, simce he refused to pass 
the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and 
positively required that the synod 
should be adjourned to some convenient 
city 1: Italy, or at least on the Danube. 
The other articles of this treaty were 
more readily stipulated : it was agreed 
to defray the travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred 
persons,' to remit an immediate sum of 
cight thousand ducats* for the accommo- 
dation of the Greek clergy : and im his 
absence to grant a supply of ten thou- 
sand ducats, with three hundred archers 
and some galleys, for the protection of 
Constantinople. The city of Avignon 
advanced the funds for the prelummary 
expenses; and the embarkation was 
prepared at Maxzseilles with some diffi- 
culty and delay. 

In his distress, the friendship of Pa- 
leologus was disputed by see ae 
the ecclesiastical powers embarks m the 
of the West; but the nor re has 
dexterous activity of a 
monaich piecvailed over the slow de- 
bates and inflexible texnper of a repub- 


annalist Spondanus, A p. 1433, No. 25, tom i. 
p 824 

1 Syropulus, p 19 In this list, the Greeks 
appear to have exceeded the real numbers of 
the clergy and laity which afterwards attended 
the emperor and patriarch, but which are not 
clearly specified by the great ecclesiarch. The 
75,000 florins which they asked in this negotia- 
tion of the pope (p. 9) were more than they 
could hope or want. 


21 use indifferently the words ducat and 
floren, which derive their names, the former 
from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the 
republic of Florence These gold pieces, the 
first that were coined in Italy, perhaps in the 
Latin world may be compared in weight and 
value to one third of the English guinea. 
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lic. The devrees of Basil continually 
tended to circmuscribe the despotism 
of the pope, and to erect a supreme 
and perpetual tribunal in the church. 
Eugenius was impatient of the yoke ; 
and the union of the Greeks might 
afford a decent pretence for translating 
a rebellious synod from the Rhine to 
the Po. The independence of the 
fathers was lost if they passed the 
Alps: Savoy or Avignon, to which 
they acceded with reluctance, were 
described at Constantinople as situated 
far beyond the pillars of Hercules ;* 
the emperor and his clergy were appre- 
hensive of the dangers of a long navi- 
gation; they were offended by an 
haughty declaration, that aftcr sup- 
pressing the new heresy of the Bohce- 
mians, the council would soon eradicate 
the old heresy of the Grecks.?- On the 
side of Eugenius, all was smooth, and 
yielding, and respectful; and he invited 
the Byzantine monarch to heal by his 
presence the schism of the Latin, as 
well as of the Eastern, church. Fer- 
rara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable inter- 
view; and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a surreptitious 
deciee was procured, which transferred 
the synod, with its own consent, to 
that Italian city. Nine galleys were 
equipped for this service at Venice, 
and in the isle of Candia; their dili- 
gence anticipated the slower vessels of 
Basil: the Roman admiral was com- 
missioned to burn, sink, and destroy ; 3 


1 At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, 
we read a long Greek epistle or declamation of 
George of Trebizond, who advises the emperor 
to prefer Kugenius and Italy. He treats with 
contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the 
barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who had con- 
spired to transport the chair of St Peter beyond 
the Alps; of &éAso: (says he) ve xal ray weTa 
gou auvodoy Eka ray “HpaxAtiov oTarwy xal 


wep Tadspwy tkckouer, Was Constantinople 
unprovided with a map? 


2 Syropulus (p 26-31) attests his own indig- 
nation and that of his countrymen , and the 
Basil deputies, who excused the rash declara- 
tion, could neither deny nor alter an act of the 
council. 


3 Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and ad- 
miral, expressly declared, ors dpiepoy tsi 
wapd rod dea twa wrodseion bxrdv dv Evpn 
TO xeTEpya Tis Xuvddou, xal is Suvsbn, xare- 
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and these priestly squadrons might, 
have encountered each other in the 
same seas where Athens and Sparta’ 
had formerly contended for the pre- 
eminence of glory. Assaulted by the 
importunity of the factions, who were 
ready to fight for the possession of his 
person, Palseologus hesitated before he 
left his palace and country on a perilous 
experiment. His father’s advice still 
dwelt on his memory ; and reason must 
suggest, that since the Latins were 
divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigis- 
mond dissuaded the unseasonable ad- 
venture; his advice was impartial, 
since he adhered to the council; and 
it was enforced by the strange belief 
that the German C.csar would nominate 
a Greek his heir and successor in the 
empire of the West." Even the Turk- 
ish sultan was a counsellor whom it 
might be unsafe to trust, but whom it 
was dangerous to offend. Amurath 
was unskilled in the disputes, but he 
was apprehensive of the union of the 
Christians, From his own treasures, 
he offered to relieve the wants of the 
Byzantine court ; yet he declared with 
seeming magnanimity that Constanti- 
nople should be secure and inviolate 1n 
the absence of her sovereign.? The 
resolution of Palmwologus was decided 
by the most splendid gifts and the 
most specious promises : he wished to 
escape for a while from a scene of 
danger and distress; and after dis- 
missing with an ambiguous answer the 
messengers of the council, he declared 
his intention of embarking m the 
Roman galleys. The age of the patri- 


dvon xal apevion, The naval orders of the 
synod were less peremptory, and, till the hostile 
squadrons appeared, both parties tried to con- 
ceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

1 Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palzolo- 
gus (p. 36), and the last advice of Sigismond 
(p 57). At Corfu, the Greek emperor was 1n- 
formed of his friend’s death , had he known it 
sooner, he would have returned homie (p 79) 


2 Phranzes himself, though from diffcrent 
motives, was of the advice of Amurath (1 fi. 
c. 18). Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuis- 
set, si tantas offensiones et detrimenta paritura 
erat. This Turkish embassy 1s likewise men- 
tioned by Syropulus (p 58), and Amurath 
kept his word. He might threaten (p. 125-219), 
but he never attacked, the city. 
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arch J oseph was ‘more susceptible of 
fear than of hope ; he trembled at the 


i” , perils of the sea, and expressed his ap- 


prehension that his feeble voice, with 


* ° thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, 


would be oppressed in a foreign land 
by the power and numbers of a Latin 
synod. He yielded to the royal 
mandate, to the flattering assurance 
that he would be heard as the oracle of 
nations, and to the secret wish of 
learning from his brother of the West 
to deliver the church from the yoke of 
Aings.?' The five cross-bearers, or dig- 
nitaries, of St. Sophia, were bound to 
attend his person ; and one of these, 
the great ecclesiarch or preacher, Syl- 
vester Syropulus,? has composed a free 
and curious history? of the false union.‘ 
Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed 
the summons of the emperor and the 
patriarch, submission was the first 
duty, and patience the most useful 
virtue. In a chosen list of twenty 
bishops, we discover the metropolitan 
titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice 


1 The reader will smile at the simphcity with 
which, he imparted these hopes to his favountes: 
reieveny tAnpoPoplay oynouy amie xal did 
rol dora iddgpss ihevdtpacas Thy ixxAnclay 
kre ris dworibsions durov dovNelas rapa. roo 


Buordtas (p. 92). Yet it would have been difii- 
cult for him to have practised the lessons of 
Gregory VII 

% The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed 
from the Latin calendar. In modern Greek, 
woA6s, as a diminutive, is added to the end of 
words : nor can any reasoning of Creyghton, 
the editor, excuse hia changing into Sguropulus 
(Sguros, fuscus) the Syropulus of his own 
manuscript, whose name is subscribed with his 
own hand in the acts of the council of Florence, 
Why might not the author be of Syrian extrac- 
tion ? 

3 From the conclusion of the history, I should 
fix the date to the year 1444, four years after 
the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had ab- 
dicated his office (sectio xii. p 880-350) His 
passions were cooled by time and retirement; 
and, although Syropulus is often partial, he is 
never intemperate 

4 Pera historia unronis non vere inter Grocos 

-et Latinos (Hage Comntts, 1660, in folio) was 
first published with a loose and florid version, 
by Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles II. 
in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed 
a polemic title, for the beginning of the original 
is wanting . Syropulus may be ranked with the 
best of the Byzantine writers for the merit of 
his narration, and even of his style; but he is 
excluded from the orthodox collections of the 
councils. 
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and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Frebizond, 
and the personal merit of Mark and 
Bessarion, who, in the confidence . of 
their learning and eloquence, were pro- 
moted to the episcopal rank. Some 
monks and philosophers were named to 
display the science and sanctity of the 
Greek church; and the service of the 
choir was performed by a select band 
of singers and musicians. The patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, appeared by their genuine 
or fictitious deputies; the primate of 
Russia represented a national church, 
and the Greeks might contend with the 
Latins in the extent of their spiritual 
empire. The precious vases of St. 
Sophia were exposed to the winds and 
waves, that the patriarch might offici- 
ate with becoming splendour: what- 
ever gold the emperor could procure, 
was expended in the massy ornaments 
of his bed and chariot;* and while 
they affected to maintain the prosperity 
of their ancient fortune, they quarrelled 
for the division of fifteen thousand 
ducats, the first alms of the Roman 
pontiff. Atter the necessary prepara- 
tions, John Paleologus, with a nume- 
rous train, accompanied by his brother 
Demetrius, and the most respectable 
persons of the church and state, em- 
barked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turk- 
ish straits of Gallipoli to the Archi- 
pelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic 
Gulf.? 

After a tedious and troublesome 
navigation of seventy- |. ATavapicl 
seven days, this religious entry at Venice 
squadron cast anchor be- ry hota 
fore Venice; and their 
reception proclaimed the joy and mag- 


} Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses Ins in- 
tention (v° Uirw woprduy bv Iedarcs pryes 
Bawidivs rap’ ixsivay voullore $ and the Latin 
of Creyghton may afford a specimen of his 
florid paraphrase. Ut pompaé circumductus 
noster Imperator Italize populis alaquis deaura- 
tus Jupiter crederetur, aut Croesus ex opulenta 
Lydia. 

2 Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus 
for every fact, I will observe that the naviga- 
tion of the Greeks from Constantinople to 
Venice and Ferrara is contained in the fourth 
section (p. 67-100), and that the historian has 
the uncommon talent of placing each scene be- 
fore the reader's eye. 
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nificence of that powerful republic. 
In the command of the world, the mo- 
dest Augustus“hatl never claimed such 
honours from his subjects as were paid 
to his feeble successor by an indepen- 
dent state. Seated on the poop, on a 
lofty throne, he received the visit, or, 
in the Greek style, the adoration, of 
the doge and senators.* They sailed 
in the Bucentaur, which was accom- 
panied by twelve stately galleys: the 
sea was overspread with innumerable 
gondolas of pomp and pleasure; the 
air resounded with music and ac- 
clamations; the mariners, and even 
the vessels, were dressed im silk and 
gold; and in all the emblems and 
pageants, the Roman eagles were 
blended with the lions of St. Mark. 
The triumphal procession, ascending 
the great canal, passed under the 
bridge of the Rialto; and the Eastern 
strangers gazed with admiration on 
the palaces, the churches, and the pop- 
ulousness of a city, that seems to float 
on the bosom of the waves? They 
sighed to behold the spoils and trophies 
with which it had been decorated atter 
the sack of Constantinople. After an 
hospitable entertainment of fifteen days, 
Paleologus pursued his journey by 
land and water from Venice to Ferrara; 
and on this occasion the pride of the 
Vatican was tempered by policy to in- 
dulge the ancient dignity of the em- 
peror of the East. He made his entry 
on a black horse; but a milk-white 
steed, whose trappings were embroid- 
ered with golden eagles, was led bhe- 
fore him; and the canopy was borne 
over his head by the princes of Este, 
the sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, mar- 
quis of the city, and a sovereign more 
powerful than himself.3 Palzxologus 


1 At the time of the synod, Phranzes was in 
Peloponnesus ; but he received from the despot. 
Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable 
reception of the emperor and patriarch both at 
Venice and Ferrara (Dux . , . . sedentem Im- 
peratorem adorat), which are more slightly 
mentioned by the Latins (1 ii. c¢ 14, 15, 16) 

2 The astonishment of a Greek prince and a 
French ambassador (Mémoires de Philippe 
de Comines, l. vii. c. 18), at the sight of Ven- 
fee, abundantly prove, that in the fifteenth 
century it was the first and most splendid of 
the Christian cities. For the spoils of Con- 
stantinople at Venice, see Syropulus (p 87). 

8 Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight 
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did not alight till he reached the bottom 
of the staircase: the pope advanced ta . 
the door of the apartment; refused his 
proffered genuflexion ; and, .after a 
paternal embrace, conducted the em- 
peror to a seat on his left hand. Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his 
galley tall a ceremony, almost equal, 
had been stipulated between the bis- 
hops of Rome and Constantinople. 
The latter was saluted by his brother 
with a kiss of union and charity ; nor 
would any of the Greek ecclesiastics 
submit to kiss the feet of the Western 
primate. On the opening of the synod, 
the place of honour in the centre was 
claimed by the temporal and ecclesias- 
tical chiefs; and 1t was only by alleg- 
ing that his predecessors had not as- 
sisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, 
shat Eugenius could evade the ancient 
precedents of Constantine and Marcian. 
After much debate, it was agreed that 
the right and left sides of the church 
should be occupied by the two nations; 
that the solitary chair of St. Peter 
should be raised the first of the Latin 
line; and that the throne of the Greek 
emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the 
second place, the vacant seat of the 
emperor of the West.? 

But as soon as festivity and form had 
given place to a more gouneilof the 
serious treaty, the Grecks Greeks and 
were dissatisficd with gtr acai i 
their journey, with them- A.D 1438-1439 
selves, and with the pope. The artful 
pencil of his emissaries had painted 
him in a prosperous state; at the head 
of the princes and prelates of Europe, 
obedient at his voice, to believe and to 
arm. The thin appearance of the uni- 
versal synod of Ferrara betrayed his 


years (AD 1393-1441), and was lord of Fer- 
rara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and 
Commachio See his Life in Muratori (An- 
tichita Estense, tom ii p 159-201) 

. 1 The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter 
at the strange dresses of the Greeks, and 
especially the length of their garments, their 
sleeves, and their beards; nor was the em- 
peror distinguished, except by the purple col- 
our, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel on 
the top (Hody de Gracis Illustribus, p 31). 
Yet another spectator confesses, that the Greek 
fashion was piu grave e piu degna than the 
Italan (Vespasiana, in Vit Eugen IV. in 
Muratori, tom xxv p 261) 
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whakness; and the Latins opened the 
‘first session with only five archbishops, 
eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the 
geatest part of whom were the subjects 
or countrymen of the Italian pontiff 
Except the duke of Burgundy, none of 
the potentates of the West conde- 
scendedl to appear in person, or by 
their ambassadors ; nor was it possible 
to suppress the judicial acts of Basil 
against the dignity and person of Eug- 
genius, which were finally concluded 
by a new election. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a truce or delay was asked 
and granted, till Palwologus could ex 
pect from the consent of the Latins 
some temporal reward for an unpopular 
union ; and, after the first session, the 
public proceedings were adjourned 
above six months. The emperor, with 
a chosen band of his favourites and 
Janizaries, fixed his summer residence 
at a pleasant spacious monastery, six 
miles from Ferrara; forgot, in the 
pleasures of the chase, the distress of 
the church and state ; and persisted in 
destroying the game, without hstening 
to the just complaints of the marquis 
or the husbandman.’ In the mean- 
while, his unfortunate Greeks were ex- 
posed to all the miscries of exile and 
poverty; for the support of each 
stranger, a monthly allowance was as- 
signed of three or four gold florins ; 
and although the entire sum did not 
amount to seven hundred florins, a long 
arrear was repeated'y incurred by the 
indigence or policy of the Roman 
court. They sighed for a speedy de- 


1 For the emperor's hunting, see Syropulus 
(p. 148, 144, 191). The pope had sent him 
eleven miserable hacks, but he bought a strong 
and swift horse that came from Russia The 
name of Janizarus may surprise; but the 
name, rather than the institution, had passed 
from the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and 
is often used in the last age of the empire 

4 The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, 
that instead of provisions, money should be 
distributed, four florins yer month to the per- 
sons of honourable rank, and three florins to 
their servants, with an addition of thirty more 
to the emperor, twenty-five to the patriarch, 
and twenty to the prince, or despot, Demetrius 
The paynient of the first month amounted to 
691 florins, a sum which will not allow us to 
reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition 
(Syropuius, p 104, 105), On the 20th October, 
1488, there was an arrear of four months, in 
April, 1439, of three ; and of five and a half in 
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liverance, but their escape was pre- 
vented by a triple chain: a passport 
from their superiors was required at 
the gates of Ferrara; the government of 
Venice had engaged to arrest and send 
back the fugitives; and inevitable 
punishment awaited them at Constanti- 
nople ; excommunication, fines, and a 
sentence, which did not respect the 
sacerdotal dignity, that they should be 
stripped naked and publicly whipped." 
It was only by the alternative of hunger 
or dispute that the Greeks could be 
persuaded to open the first conference ; 
and they yielded with extreme reluc- 
tance to attend from Ferrara to Florence 
the rear of a flying synod. This new 
translation was urged by inevitablo 
necessity : the city was visited by the 
plague; the fidelity of the marquis 
might be suspected; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at 
the gates; and as they occupied Ro- 
magna, it was not without difficulty and 
danger that the pope, the emperor, 
and the bishops, explored their way 
through the unfrequented paths of the 
Apennine.? 

Yet all these obstacles were sur- 
mounted by time and policy. The 
violence of the fathers of Basjl rather 
promoted than injured the cause of 
Kugenius: the nations of Europe ab- 
horred the schism, and disowned the 
election, of Felix the Fifth, who was 
successively a duke of Savoy, an her- 
mit and a pope ; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his com- 
petitor to a favourable neutrahty and 
a firm attachment. The legates, with 
some respectable members, deserted to 
the Roman army which insensibly rose 
in numbers and reputation ; the coun- 
cil of Basil was reduced to thirty-nine 
bishops, and three hundred of the in- 


July, at the time of the union (p 172, 225, 
271) 

1 Syropulus(p. 141, 142, 204, 221), deplores the 
imprisonment of the Greéks, and the tyranny 
of the emperor and patriarch. 

2 The wars of Italy are most clearly repre- 
sented in the thirteenth volume of the Annals 
of Muratori The schismatic Greek, Syropulus 
(p. 145), appears to have exaggerated the fear 
and disorder of the pope in his retreat from 
Feirara to Florence, which is proved by the 
acts to have been somewhat more decent and 
deliberate. 


ferior clergy;* while the Latins of 
Florence could produce the subscrip- 
tions of the pope himself, eight car- 
dinals, two patriarchs, eight arch- 
bishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty- 
five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. 
After the labour of nine months, and 
the debates of twenty-five sessions, 
they attamed the advantage and 
glory of the re-union of the Greeks. 
Four principal questions had been 
agitated between the two churches ; 
1. The use of unleavened bread in the 
communion of Christ’s body. 2. The 
nature of purgatory. 3. The supre- 
macy of the pope. And, 4. The single 
or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. The cause of either nation was 
managed by ten theological champions: 
the Latins were supported by the inex- 
haustible eloquence of ‘Cardinal Julian ; 
and Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of 
Nice were the bold and able leaders of 
the Greek forces. We may bestow 
some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of 
these questions was now treated as an 
ummaterial right, which might imno- 
cently vary with the fashion of the age 
and country. With regard to the 
second, both parties were agreed in the 
belief of an intermediate state of pur- 
gation tor the venial sins of the faith- 
tul; and whether their souls were 
purified by clemental fire was a doubt- 
ful point, which in a few years inight 
be conveniently settled on the spot by 
the disputants. The clanns of supre- 
macy appeared of a more weighty and 
substantial kind; yet by the Orientals 
the Roman bishop had ever been re- 
spected as the first of the five 
patriarchs; nor did they scruple to 
adinit, that his jurisdiction should be 
exercised agreeably to the holy canons; 
a vague allowance, which might be de- 
fined or eluded by occasional conven- 
1ence. The procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father alone, or from 


‘Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hun- 
dred prelates in the council of Basil The 
error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary 
That extravagant number could not be supplied 
by all the ecclesiastics of every degree who 
were present at the council, nor by all the ab- 
sent bishops of the West, who, expressly or 
tacitly, might adhere to its decrees. 
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the Father and the Son, was an article 
of faith which had sunk much deeper 
into the minds of men; and in the 
sessions of Ferrara and Florence, the 
Latin addition of jfiliogue was sub- 
divided into two questions, whether it 
were legal, and whether it were ortho- 
dox. Perhaps it may not be necessary 
to boast on this subject of my own im- 
partial indifference ; but I must think 
that the Greeks were strongly sup- 
ported by the prohibition of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, against adding any 
article whatsoever to the creed of Nice, 
or rather of Constantinople.t In 
earthly affairs, it is not easy to con- 
ceive how an assembly of legislators 
can bind their successors invested with 
powers equal to their own. But the 
dictates of inspiration must be truco 
and unchangeable ; nor should a private 
bishop, or a provincial synod, have pre- 
sumed to innovate against the judg- 
ment of the Catholic church. On the 
substance of the doctrine, the contro- 
versy was equal and endless: reason is 
confounded by the procession of a 
deity , the Gospel, which lay on the 
altar, was silent; the various texts of 
the fathers might he corrupted by fraud 
or entangled by sophistry; and the 
Giiecks were ignorant of the characters 
and writings of the Latin saints.? Of 
this at least we may he sure, that 
neither side could be convinced by the 
arguments of their opponents. TPre- 
Judice may be enhghtened by reason, 
and a superficial glance may be recti- 
fied by a clear and more perfect view 
of an object adapted to our faculties. 
But the bishops and monks had been 
taught from their infancy to repeat a 
form of mysterious words: their 
national and personal honour depended 
on the repetition of the same sounds ; 


1 The Greeks, who disliked the union, were 
unwilling to sally from this strong fortress (p. 
178, 193, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame 
of the Latins was aggravated by their pro- 
ducing an old MS. of the second council of 
Nice, with jilwque in the Nicene creed A 
palpable forgery ! (p. 173). 

2 ‘Os &yw (said an eminent Greek) éray iss 
viov iicthiw Aarlvdy ov wporxuva teve Tay 
Extics dyiwy, Exes odds yrapilw rive (Syro- 
pulus, p. 109) See the perplexity of the 
Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252, 253, 273) 
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and their narrow minds were hardened 
and inflamed by the acrimony of a 
public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of 
Negotiations Gust and darkness, the 
with the Greeks. none and emperor were 

desirous of a seeming union, which 
could alone accomplish the purposes of 
their interview; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts 
of private and personal negotiation. 
The patriarch Joseph had sunk under 
the weight of age and infirmities ; his 
dying voice breathed the counsels of 
charity and concord, and his vacant 
benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and 
active obedience of the archbishops of 
Russja and Nice, of Isidore and Bes- 
sarion, was prompted and recom- 
pensed by their speedy promotion 
to the dignity of cardinals. Bes- 
sarion, in the first debates, had stood 
forth the most strenuous and eloquent 
champion of the Greck church ; and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was repro- 
bated by his country,’ he appears in 
ecclesiastical story a rare example of a 
patriot who was recommended to 
court-favour by loud opposition and 
well-timed compliance. With the aid 
of his two spiritual coadjutors, the 
emperor applied his arguments to the 
general situation and personal char- 
acters of the bishops, and each was 
successively moved by authority and 
example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, their persons in 
those of the Latins: an episcopal trea- 
sure, three robes and forty ducats, was 
goon exhausted :? the hopes of their 
return still depended on the ships of 
Venice and the alms of Rome; and 
such was their indigence, that their 
arrears, the payment of a debt, would 


1 See the polite altercation of Mark and 
Bessarion in Syropulus (p. 257), who never 
dissembles the vices of his own party, and 
fairly praises the virtues of the Latins, 


2¥For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see 
a remarkable passage of Ducas (c. 31). One 
had possessed, for his whole property, three 
old gowns, & By teaching one-and twenty 
years in his monastery, Besaarion himself had 
collected forty gold florims , but of these, the 
archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his 
voyage from Peloponnesus, and the remainder 
at Constantinople (Syropulus, p. 127). 
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be accepted as a favour, and might 
operate as a bribe.* The danger and 
relief of Constantinople might excuse 
some prudent and pious dissimulation ; 
and it was insinuated, that the ob- 
stinate heretics who should resist the 
consent of the East and West would be 
abandoned in a hostile land to the re- 
venge or justice of the Roman pontiff.” 
In the first private assembly of the 
Greeks the formulary of union was ap- 
proved by twenty-four, and rejected by 
twelve members; but the five cross- 
bearers of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disquali- 
fied by ancient discipline; and their 
right of voting was transferred to an 
obsequious train of monks, gram- 
marians, and profane laymen. The 
will of the monarch produced a false 
and servile unanimity, and no more 
than two patriots had courage to speak 
their own sentiments and those of 
their country. Demetrius, the em- 
peror’s brother, retired to Venice, that 
he might not be witness of the union ; 
and Mark of Ephcsus, mistaking per- 
haps his pride for his conscience, dis- 
claimed all communion with the Latin 
heretics, and avowed himself the 
champion and confessor of the ortho- 
dox creed.3 In the treaty between the 
two nations, several forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy 
the Latins, without dishonouring the 
Giceks ; andthey weighed the scruples 
of words and syllables, till the theo- 
logical balance trembled with a shght 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. 
It was agreed (I must entreat the at- 
tention of the reader), that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and 

1 Syropulus denies that the Greeks received 
any money before they had subscribed the act 
of union (p. 283): yet he relates some sus- 
picious circumstances ; and their bmbery and 


corruption are positively athrmed by the his- 
tonan Ducas. 

2 The Greeks most piteously express their 
own fears of exile and perpetual slavery 
(Syropulus, p 196), and they were strongly 
moved by the emperor’s threats (p. 260). 

3 I had forgot another popular and orthodox 
protester: a favourite hound, who usually 
lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperors 
throne; but who barked most furiously while 
the act of union was reading, without being 
silenced by the soothing or the lashes of the 
royal attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 266). 
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the Son, as from one principle and one 
substance; that he proceeds by the 
‘Son, being ofjtue same nature and sub- 
stance ; and that he proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, by one spiration 
and production. It is less difficult to 
understand the articles of the prelimin- 
ary treaty ; that the pope should de- 
fray all the expenses of the Greeks in 
their return home; that he should 
annually maintain two galleys and 
three hundred soldiers for the defence 
of Constantinople; that all the ships 
which transported pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem should be obliged to touch at 
that port ; that as often as they were 
required, the pope should furnish ten 
galleys for a year, or twenty for six 
months; and that he should power- 
fully solicit the princes of Europe, if 
the emperor had occasion for land- 
forces, 

The same year, and almost the same 
day, were marked by the 
deposition of Eugenius at 
Basil ; and, at Florence, 
by his re-union of the Greeks and 
Latins. In the former synod (which 
he styled indeed an assembly of 
demons), the pope was branded with 
the guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, 
heresy, and schism ;‘ and declared to 
be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy 
of any title, and incapable of holding 
any ecclesiastical office. In the latter, 

he was revered as the 


Eugenius deposed 
at Basil 


aes cnror ae true and holy vicar of 
Florence | Christ, who, after a separ- 


ation of six hundred 
years, had reconciled the Catholics of 
the East and West in ono fold, and 
under one shepherd. The act of union 
was subscribed by the pope, the em- 
peror, and the principal members of 
both churches; even by those who, 
likeSyropulus,’had been deprived of the 
right of voting. Two copies might 


1 From the original Lives of the Popes, in 
Muratori’s Collection (tom. iii. p.1.tom xxv ), 
the manners of Eugenius IV appears to have 
been decent, and even exemplary. His situa- 
tion, exposed to the world and to his enemies, 
was a restraint, and is a pledge. 

2 Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would 
have assisted, a4 the least evil, at the ceremony 
of the union. He was compelled to do both , 
and the great ecclesiarch poorly excuses his 
submission to the emperor (p. 290-292). 
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have sufficed for the East and West; 
but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless 
four authentic and similar transcripts 
were signed and attested as the monu- 
ments of his victory.? On a memorable 
day, the sixth of July, the successors 
of St. Peter and Constantine ascended 
their thrones; the two nations as- 
sembled in the cathedral of Florence ; 
their representatives, cardinal Julian 
and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, ap- 
peared in the pulpit, and, after reading 
in their respective tongues the act of 
union, they mutually embraced, in the 
name and the presence of their ap- 
plauding brethren. The pope and his 
ministers then officiated according to 
the Roman liturgy; the creed was 
chanted with the addition of jfilioque ; 
the acquiescence of the Greeks was 
poorly excused by their ignorance of the 
harmonius, but inarticulate, sounds ;* 
and the more scrupulous Latins re- 
fused any public celebration of the 
Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and 
his clergy were not totally unmindful 
of national honour. The treaty was 
ratified by their consent: it was tacitly 
agreed that no innovation should be 
attempted in their creed or ceremonies: 
they spared, and secretly respected, 
the generous firmness of Mark of 
Ephesus; and, on the decease of the 
patriarch, they refused to elect his 
successor, except in the cathedral of 
St. Sophia. In the distribution of 
public and private rewards, the liberal 
pontiff exceeded their hopes and his 
promises : the Greeks, with less pomp 
and pride, returned by 
the same road of Ferrara 
and Venice; and their 
reception at Constantinople was such 


Their return to 
Constantinople 


1 None of these original acts of union can at 
present be produced. Of the ten MSS that 
are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Pans, and 
London), nine have been examined by an 
accurate critic (M. de Brequigny), who con- 
demns them for the variety and imperfections 
of the Greek signatures. Yet several of these 
may be esteemed as authentic copies, which 
were subscribed at Florence, before (26th of 
August, 1439) the final separation of the pope 
and emperor (Mémoires de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xliii p. 287 311). 


2" Hus 08 ws conpeos ioxody Paves (Syropul. 
p. 297). 
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as will be described in the following 
chapter.”. The success of the first trial 
encouraged Eugenius to repeat the 
same edifying scenes ; and the deputies 
of the Armenians, the Maronites, the 
Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the 
Nestorians and the A@thiopians, were 
auccessively introduced, to kiss the 
feet of the Roman pontiff, and to an- 
nounce the obedience and the ortho- 
doxy of the East. These Oriental 
embassies, unknown in the countries 
which they presumed to represent,? 
diffused over the West the fame of 
Engenius ; and a clamour was artfully 
propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy, 
which alone impeded the harmony of 
the Christian world. The vigour of 
opposition was succeeded by the las- 
situde of despair: the counsel of Basil 
was silently dissolved ; and Felix, re- 
nouncing the tiara, again withdrew to 
the devout or delicious hermitage of 
Ripaille.s A general peace was sc- 
Final peace of cured by mutual acts of 
thechurch. oblivion and indemnity : 
A.D 1449 = ll ideas of reformation 
subsided; the popes continued to 
exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical 
despotism; nor has Rome been since 
disturbed by the mischiefs of a con- 
tested election.4 

1 In their return, the Greeks conversed at 
Bologna with the ambassadors of England; 
and after some questions and answers, these 
impartial strangers laughec at the pretended 
union of Florence (Syropul. p 807). 

280 nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are 
these re-unions of the Nestorians, Jacobites, 
&c., that I have turned over, without success, 
the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemannus, a 
faithful slave of the Vatican. 

8 Ripaille is situated near Thonon in Savoy, 
on the southern side of the lake of Geneva. It 
is now a Carthusian abbey , and Mr. Addison 
(Travels into Italy, vol. ii. p. 147, 148, of 
Baakerville’s edition of his works) has cele- 
brated the place and the founder. Aneas 
Sylvius, and the fathers of Basil, applaud the 
austere life of the ducal hermit; but the 
French and Italian proverbs most unluckily 
attest the popular opinion of his luxury. 

4 In this account of the councils of Basil, 
Ferrara, and Florence, I have consulted the 
original acts, which fill the seventeenth and 
eighteenth tomes of the edition of Venice, and 
are closed: by the perspicuous, though partial, 
history of Augustin Patricius, an Italian of 
the fifteenth century. They are digested and 
abridged by Dupin (Bibliothéque Eccles. tom. 
xii.), and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii.); 
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The journeys of three emperors were 
unavailing for theirtem- 40. rine 
poral, or perhaps their Greek tanguage as 
spiritual, salvation ; but So Sise sake 
they were productive of 
a beneficial consequence ; the revival 
of the Greek learning in Italy, froin 
whence it was propagated to the last na- 
tions of the West and North. In their 
lowest servitude and depression, the 
subjects of the Byzantine throne were 
still possessed of a golden key that could 
unlock the treasures of antiquity ; of 
a musical and prolific language, that 
gives a soul to the objects of sense, and 
a body to the abstractions of philoso- 
phy. Since the barriers of the 
monarchy, and even of the capital, had 
been trampled under foot, the various 
barbarians had doubtless corrupted the 
form and substance of the national 
dialect; and ample glossarics have 
been composed, to interpret a multitude 
of words, of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavo- 
nian, Latin, or French origin.'? But a 
purer idiom was spoken in the court 
and taught in the college; and the 
flourishing state of the language is 
described, and perhaps embellished, by 
a learned Italian,? who, by a long 
residence and noble marriage,? was 
naturalised at Constantinople about 


and the respect of the Gallican church for the 
adverse parties confines their members to an 
awkward moderation 

1In the first attempt, Meursius collected 
3600 Grseco barbarous words, to which, in a 
second edityon, he subjoined 1800 more yet 
what plenteous gleanings did he Icave to 
Poitius, Ducange, Fabrotti, the Bollandists, 
&e (Fabric Bibhot. Gree tom x p 101, &c). 
Some Persic words may be found in Xenophon, 
and some Latin ones in Plutarch , and such is 
the inevitable effect of war and commerce , but 
the form and substance of the language were 
not affected by this slight alloy. 

* The Life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, 
proud, réstless, and rapacious, has been dili- 
gently composed by Lancelot (Mémoires de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom x. p 691-751) 
and Turaboschi (Istoria della Letteratura 
Italiana, tom. vii p 282-294) for the most 
part from his own letters His elaborate 
writings, and those of his contemporanies, are 
forgotten: but their familiar epistles ‘still 
describe the men and the times. 

8 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the 
daughter of John, and the grand-daughter of 
Manuel Chrysolaras. She was young, beauti- 
ful, and wealthy; and her noble family was 
allied to the Dorias of Genoa and the em- 
perors of Constantinople. 
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thirty years before the Turkish con- 
quest. ‘*Dhe~ vulgar speech,” says 
Philelphus,* ‘‘has been depraved by the 
people, and infected by the multitude 
of strangers and merchants, who every 
day flock to the city and mingle with 
the inhabitants. It is from the dis- 
ciples of such a school that the Latin 
language received the versions of 
Aristotle and Plato; so obscure in 
sense, and in spirit so poor. But the 
Greeks who have escaped the conta- 
gion, are those whom we follow; and 
they alone are worthy of our imitation. 
In familiar discourse, they still speak 
the tongue of Aristophanes and Euri- 
pides, of the historians and philosophers 
of Athens; and the style of their 
writings is still more claborate and 
correct. The persons who, by their 
birth and offices, are attached to the 
Byzantine court, are those who main- 
tain, with the least alloy, the ancient 
standard of elegance and purity; and 
the native graces of language most 
conspicuously shine among the noldle 
mations, who are excluded from all 
intercourse with foreigners With 
foreigners, do I say? They live retired 
and sequestered from the eyes of their 
fellow-citzens. Seldom are they scen 
in the streets; and when they leave 
their houses, it is in the dusk of even- 
ing, on visits to the churches and their 
nearest kindred. On these occasions, 
they are on horseback, covered with a 
veil, and encompassel by their parents, 
their husbands, or their servants.” ? 
Among the Greeks a numerous and 
opulent clergy was dedicated to the 
service of religion: their monks and 


4 Gresci quibus lingua depravata non sit.... 
ita loquuntur vulgo hac etiam tempestate ut 
Aristophanes comicus, aut Euripides tragicus, 
ut oratores omnes, ut historiographi, ut 
philosophi .... litterati autem homunes et 
doctius et emendatius .... Nam vir aulici 
veterem sermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam 
retinebant in primisque ipss nobiles mulieres , 
quibus cum nullum esset omnino cum viris 
peregrinis commercium, merus ille ac purus 
Greecorum sermo servabatur intactus (Philelph. 
Epist od ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p 188, 180) 
He observes in another passage, uxor illa mea 
Theodora locutione erat admodum moderata 
et suavi et maxime Attica. 


2 Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this 
Greek or Oriental jealousy from the manners 
of ancient Rome. 
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bishops have ever been distinguished by 
the gravity and austerity of their man- 
ners ; nor were they diverted, like the 
Latin priests, by the pursuits and plea- 
sures of a secular, and even military, 
life. After a large deduction for the 
time and talents that were lost in the 
devotion, the laziness, and the discord 
of the church and cloister, the more in- 
quisitive and ambitious minds would 
explore the sacred and profane erudi- 
tion of their native language. The ec- 
clesiastics presided over the education 
of youth; the schools of philosophy 
and eloquence were perpetuated till the 
fall of the empire ; and it may be af- 
firmed, that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the 
walls of Constantinople than could be 
dispersed over the extensive countries 
of the West." But an important dis- 
tinction has been already noticed : the 
Greeks were stationary gomparison of 
or retrograde, while the the Greeks and 
Latins were advancing Stn 
with a 1apid and progressive motion. 
The nations were excited by the spirit 
of independence and emulation ; and 
even the little world of the Italian states 
contained more people and industry 
than the decreasing circle of the Byzan- 
tine empire. In Kurope, the lower 
ranks of society were 1elieved from the 
yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom 
18 the first step to curiosity and know- 
ledge. The use, however rude and cor- 
rupt, of the Latin tongue had been pre- 
served by superstition ; the universities, 
from Bologna to Oxford,? were peopled 
with thousands otf scholars; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to 
more liberal and manly studies, In the 
resurrection of science, Italy was the 


1 See the state of learning in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, in the learned and 
judicious Mosheim (Institut Hast. Eccles, p 
434-440, 490-404) 

* At the end of the fifteenth century, there 
existed 1n Europe about fifty universities, and 
of these the foundation of ten or twelve 1s prior 
to the year 1300, They were crowded in pro- 
portion to their scarcity Bologna contained 
10,000 students, chiefly of the civil law. Inthe 
year 1357 the number at Oxford had decreased 
from 30,000 to 6000 scholars (Henry's History 
of Great Britain, vol iv p 478). Yeteven this 
decrease 18 much superior to the present list of 
the members of the university. 
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first that cast away her shroud; and 
the eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons 
and his example, may justly be ap- 
plauded as the first harbinger of day. 
A purer style of composition, a more 
generous and rational strain of senti- 
ment, flowed,from the study and imi- 
‘tation of the writers of ancient Rome ; 
and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil 
‘approached, with reverence and love, 
the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. 
In the sack of Constantinople, the 
French, and even the Venetians, had 
despised and destroyed the works of 
Lysippus and Homer: the monuments 
of art may be annihilated by a single 
blow ; but the immortal mind is re- 
newed and multiplied by the copies of 
the pen; and such copies it was the 
ambition of Petrarch and his friends to 
possess and understand. The arms of 
the Turks undoubtedly pressed the 
flight of the muses ; yet we may tremble 
at the thought, that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed, with her schools 
and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; 
that the seeds of science might have 
been scattered by the winds, before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their cul- 
tivation. 
The most learned Italians of the 
Revivalofthe Jfteenth century have 
G: 2ek learning in confessed and applauded 
ses the restc’ation of Greek 
literature, after a long oblivion of 
many hundred years.' Yet in that 
country, and beyond the Alps, some 
names are quoted; some profound 
scholars, who in the darker ages were 
honourably distinguished by ther 
knowledge of the Greek tongue; and 
national vanity has been loud in the 
praise of such rare examples of erudi- 
tion. Without scrutinising the merit 
of individuals, truth must observe, that 
their science is without a cause, and 


10f those writers who professedly treat of 
the restoration of the Greek learning in Italy, 
the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody (de Gracig Tlustribus, Lingus Greece 
Literarumque humaniorum Instauratonbus; 
Londini, 1742, in large octavo), and Tiraboschi 
(istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v p 
864-377, tom. vii. p. 112-143). The Oxford pro- 
fessor is a laborious scholar, but the librarian 
of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern 

, and national historian. 
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without an effect ; that it was easy for 
them to satisfy themselves and their 
more ignorant contemporaries; and 
that the idiom, which they had so 
marvellously acquired, was transcribed 
in few manuscripts, and was not taught 
in any university of the West. In a 
corner of Italy, it faintly existed as the 
popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, 
dialect.' The first impression of the 
Doric and Ionic colonies has never been 
completely erased : the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the 
throae of Constantinople ; and the 
monks of St. Basil pursued their studies 
in Mount Athos and the schools of the 
East. Calabria was the native country 
of Barlaam, who has already appeared 
as a sectary and an ambassador ; and 
Barlaam was the first who revived, 
beyond the Alps, the regsons of Bar. 
memory, or at least laam. 

the writings, of Homer.? He is 
described, by Petrarch and Boccace,3 
as a man of a diminutive stature, 
though truly great in the measure of 
learning and genius ; of a piercing dis- 
cernment, though of a slow and paintul 
elocution. For many ages (as they 
affirm) Greece had not produced his 
equal in the knowledge of history, 
grammar, and philosophy; and _ his 
merit was celebrated 1n the attestations 
of the princes and doctors of Constan- 
tinople. One of these attestations 1s 
still extant ; and the Emperor Canta- 
cuzcne, the protector of his adversaries, 
is forced to allow that Kuchd, Aris- 
totle, and Plato were familiar to that 
profound and subtle logician.4 In the 
court of Avignon, he formed an inti- 
mate connection with Petrarch,5 the 


1In Calabria qua olim magna Grecia dice- 
batur, coloniis Greecis repleta, remansit qux- 
dam lingus veteris cognitio (Hodius, p.2) If 
it were eradicated by the Romans, it was re- 
vived and perpetuated by the monks of St. 
Basil, who possessed seven convents at Rossano 
alone (Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. i p. 
520) 

2 li Barbar: (says Petrarch, the French and 
Germans), vix, non dicam hbros sed nomen 
Homen audiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect, 
the thirteenth century was less happy than the 
age of Charlemagne 

3 See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace de 
Genealog. Deorum, 1. xv.c 6. 

4 Cantacugzen. 1. ii c. 36. 

5 For the connection of Petrarch and Bar- 
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first of the Latin scholars ; and the de- 
sire of muttal instruction was the 
principle of their literary commerce. 
Studies of Pet- Lhe Tuscan applied him- 

_ self with eager curiosity 

and assiduous diligence to the study 
of the Greek language; and in a 
laborious struggle with the dryness 
and difficulty of the first rudi- 
ments, he began to reach the sense, and 
to feel the spirit, of poets and philoso- 
phers whose minds were congenial to 
his own. But he was soon deprived of 
the society and lessons of this useful 
assistant: Barlaam relinquished his 
fruitless embassy ; and, on his return 
to Greece, he rashly provoked the 
swarms of fanatic monks, by attempt- 
ing to substitute the light of reason to 
that of their navel. After a separation 
of three years, the two friends again 
met in the court of Naples: but the 
generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of improvement ; and by his 
recommendation Barlaam was finally 
settled in a small bishopric of his native 
Calabria.? The manifold avocations of 
Petrarch, love and friendship, his 
various correspondence and frequent 
journeys, the Roman laurel, and _ his 
elaborate compositions in prose and 
verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom ; and as he 
advanced in life, the attainment of the 
Greek language was the object of his 
wishes rather than of hishopes. When 
he was about fifty years of age, a By- 
zantine ambassador, his friend, and a 
master of both tongues, presented him 
with a copy of Homer ; and the answer 
of Petrarch is at once expressive of his 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After 
celebrating the generosity of the donor, 
and the value of a gift more precious in 
his estimation than gold or rubies, he 
thus proceeds :—‘‘ Your present of the 


laam, and the two interviews at Avignon in 
1339, and at Naples in 1842, see the excellent 
Mémoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom 1 p 
406-410, tom. fi. p. 75-77. 

1The bishopric to which Barlaam retited, 
was the old Locri, in the middle ages Scta 
Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, Gerace 
(Dissert. Chorographica Itahe medi: vi, p. 
812). The dives opum of the Norman times 
soon lapsed into poverty, since even the church 
was poor: yet the town still contains 3000 in- 
habitants (Swinburne, p. 340). 
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genuine and original text of the divine 
poet, the fountain of all invention, is 
worthy of yourself and of me; you 
have fulfilled your promise, and satis- 
fied my desires. Yet your liberality is 
still imperfect : with Homer you should 
have given me yourself; a guide, who 
could lead me into the fields of light, 
and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
specious miracles of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer is dumb, 
or [am deaf ; nor is it in my power to 
enjoy the beauty which I possess, [I 
have seated him by the side of Plato, 
the prince of poets near the prince of 
philosophers ; and I glory in the sight 
of my illustrious guests. Of their un- 
mortal writings, whatever had been 
translated into the Latin idiom, I had 
already acquired ; but, if there be no 
profit, there is some pleasure, in be- 
holding these venerable Greeks in their 
proper and national habit. I am de- 
lighted with the aspect of Homer; and 
as often as I embrace the silent volume, 
I exclaim with a sigh, ‘Tlustrious 
bard! with what pleasure should I 
listen to thy song, if my sense of hear- 
ing were not obstructed and lost by the 
death of one friend, and in the much- 
lamented absence of another.’ Nor do 
I yet despair ; and the example of Cato 
suggests some comfort and hope, since 
it was in the last period of age that he 
attained the knowledge of the Greck 
letters.” ! 

The prize which eluded the cfforts of 
Vetrarch, was obtained  orgoccace 
by the fortune and indus = A.D_:1360. 
try of his friend Boccace,? the father of 

iT will transcribe a passage from this epistle 
of Petrarch (Famil ix 2). Donasti Homerum 
non in alienum sermonem violento alveo deri- 
vatum, sed ex ipsis Greeci eloquii scatebris, et 
qualis divino illi profluxit ingenio.... Sine 
tua voce Homerus tu us apud me mutus, inimo 
vero ego apud ulum surdus sum, CGaudco 
tamen vel adspectii solo, ac sepe illum 
amplexus atque suspirans dico, O magne vu, 
&c. 

2 For the life and writings of Boccacc, who 
was born 1n 1813, and died in 1375, Fabricius 
(Bibhot Latin. medil Aivi,tom { p. 248, & ) 
and Tiraboschi (tom v. p. 88, 439-451) may be 
consulted The editions, versions, imitations 
of his novels, are innumerable. Yet he was 
ashamed to communicate that trifling, and per- 
haps scandalous, work to Petrarch, his respect-~ 
able friend, in whose letters and memoirs he 
conspicuously appears 
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the Tuscan prose. That popular 
‘writer, who derives his reputation 
from the Decdmeron, an hundred 
novels of pleasantry and love, may 
aspire to the more serious praise of 
restoring in Italy the study of the 
Greek language. In the year one 
thousand three hundred and sixty, a 
disciple of Barlaam, whose name was 
Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was detained 
in his way to Avignon by the advice 
and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged 
the stranger in his house, prevailed on 
the republic of Florence to allow him 
un annual stipend, and devoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who 
taught that language in the Western 
countries of Europe. The appearance 
Leo Pilatus, Of Leo might disgust the 
Pr ood most eager disciple; he 
andinthe Wwasclothed in the mantle 
West. of a philosopher, or a 
mendicant; his countenance was 
hideous; his face was overshadowed 
with black hair; his beard long and 
uncombed ; his deportment rustic ; his 
temper gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the 
ornaments, or even the porspicuity, of 
Latin elocution. But his mind was 
stored with a treasure of Greek learn- 
ing: history and fable, philosophy and 
grammar, were alike at his command ; 
and he read the poems of Homer in the 
schools of Florence. It was from his 
explanation that Boccace composed * 
and transcribed a literal prose version 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satis. 
fied the thirst of his friend Petrarch, 
and which, perhaps, in the succeeding 
century, was clandestinely used by 
Laurentius Valla, the Latin inter- 
preter. It was from his narratives 
that the same Boccace collected the 
inaterials for his treatise on the genea- 
logy of the heathen gods, a work, in 
that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
which he ostentatiously sprmkled with 
Greek characters and passages, to 
excite the wonder and applause of his 
more ignorant readers.‘ The first steps 


1 Boccace indtilges an honest vanity; Ostent- 
ationis caus& Greeca carmina adscripsi.. , 

* This translation of Homer was by Pilatus, 
not by Boccacio. See Hallam, Hist. of Lit. 
vol. i. p, 182.—M. 
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of learning are slow and laborious ; no 
more than ten votaries of Homer could 
be enumerated in all Italy; and neither 
Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could 
add a single name to this studious 
catulogue. But their numbers would 
have multiplied, their progress would 
have been accelerated, if the inconstant 
Leo, at the end of three years, had not 
relinquished an honourable and bene- 
ficial station. In his passage, Petrarch 
entertained him at Padua a short time: 
he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly 
offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man. Discontented with 
the world and with himself, Leo de- 
preciated his present enjoyments, while 
absent persons and objects were dear 
to his imagination. In Italy he was a 
Thessalian, in Greece a native of Cala- 
bria : in the company of the Latins he 
disdained their ianguage, religion, and 
manners ; no sooner was he landed at 
Constantinople, then he again sighed 
for the wealth of Venice and the ele- 
gance of Florence. His Italian friends 
were deaf to his 1mportunity : he de- 
pended on their curiosity and indul- 
gence, and embarked on a_ second 
voyage ; but on his entrance into the 
Adriatic, the ship was assailed by a 
tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, 
who like Ulysses had fastened himself 
to the mast, was struck dead by a 
flash of lightning. The humane 
Petrarch dropped a tear on his disaster ; 
but he was most anxious to learn 
whether some copy of Iuripides or 
Sophocles might not be saved from the 
hands of the mariners,? 

But the fait rudiments of Greek 
learning, which Petrarch 4,. gation of 
had encouraged and Boc- the Greek lan- 


cace had planted, soon greaptrinires 
withered and expired. chrysoloras, 


The succeeding genera- 4-D 1590-1415. 
tion was content for a while with the 


jure utor meo : meum est hoc decus, mea gloria 
scilicet inter Etruscos Greecis uti carminibus. 
Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Puilatum, &c. (de 
Genealogia Deorum, 1. xv. c. 7, a work which 
though now forgotten, has run through thirteen 
‘or fourteen editions). 

1 Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently 
made known by Hody (p. 2-11) and the Abbé de 
Sade (Vie de Petrarque, tom. lil. p 625-684, 
670-678), who has very happily caught the 
lively and dramatic manner of his original. 
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improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth 
century that a new and perpetual flame 
was rekindled iz, Italy. Previous to 
his own journey, the Emperor Manuel 
despatched his envoys and orators to 
implore the compassion of the Western 
princes. Of these envoys, the most 
conspicuous, or the most learned, was 
Manuel Chrysoloras,? of noble birth, 
and whose Roman ancestors are sup- 
posed to have migrated with the great 
Constantine. After visiting the courts 
of France and England, where he ob- 
tained some contributions and more 
promises, the envoy was invited to 
assume the office of a professor ; and 
Florence had again the honour of this 
second invitation. By his knowledge, 
not only of the Greek, but of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the 
stipend, and surpassed the expectation, 
of the republic. His school was fre- 
quented by a crowd of disciples of 
every rank and age; and one of these, 
in a general history, has described his 
motives and his success. ‘‘ At that 
time,” says Leonard Aretin,? ‘“‘I was a 
student of the civil law ; but my soul 
was inflamed with the love of letters; 
and I bestowed some application on the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the 
arrival of Manuel, I hesitated whether 


1 Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with TLeonard 
Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, &c for 
affirming that the Greek letters were restored 
in Italy post septingentos annos, as if, says he, 
they had flourished till the end of the seventh 
century. These writers most probably reck- 
oned from the last period of the exarchate ; 
and the presence of the Greek magistrates and 
troops at Ravenna and Rome must have pre 
served, in some degree, the use of their native 
tongue. 


2 See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel 
Chrysoloras, in Hody (p 12-54) and Tiraboschi 
(tom vii. p. 113-118). The precise date of his 
arrival floats between the years 1390 and 
1400, and is only confined by the reign of 
Boniface IX. 

3 The name of Aretinus has been assumed 
by five or six natives of Arezzo in Tuscany, of 
whom the most famous and the most worthless 
lived in the sixteenth century. Leonardus 
Brunus Aretinus, the disciple of Chrysoloras, 
was a linguist, an orator, and an historian, the 
secretary of four successive popes, and the 
chancellor of the republic of Florence, where 
he died a.p, 1444, at the age of seventy-five 
(Fabric. Bibliot. medii A‘vi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. 
Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 33-38). 
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I should desert my legal studies, or re- 
linquish this golden opportunity ; and 
thus, in the ardour of youth, I com- 
muned with my own mind—Wilt thou 
be wanting to thyself and thy fortune? 
Wilt thou refuse to be introduced to a 
familiar converse with Homer, Plato, 
and Demosthenes? with those poets, 
philosophers, and orators, of whom 
such wonders are related, and who are 
celebrated by every age as the great 
masters of human science! Of pro- 
fessors and scholars in civil law, a 
sufficient supply will always be found 
in our universities ; but a teacher, and 
such a teacher, of the Greek language, 
if he once be suffered to escape, may 
never afterwards be retrieved. Con- 
vinced by these reasons, I gave myself 
to Chrysoloras; and so strong was my 
passion, that the lessons which I had 
imbibed in the day were the constant 
subject of my nightly dreams.”* At 
the same time and place, the Latin 
classics were explained by John of 
Ravenna, the domestic pupil of 
Petrarch :? the Italians, who _ illus- 
trated their age and country, were 
formed in this double school; and 
Florence became the fruitful seminary 
of Greek and Roman erudition. The 
presence of the emperor recalled Chry- 
soloras from the college to the court ; 
but he afterwards taught at Pavia and 
Rome with equal industry and applause. 
The remainder of his life, about fifteen 
years, was divided between Italy and 
Constantinople, between embassies and 
lessons. In the noble office of enlight- 

1 See the passage in Aretin Commentario 
Rerum suo Tempore in Italia gestarum, apud 
Hodium, p 28-30. 

2 In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who 
loved the youth, often complains of the eager 
curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, 
which announce the genius and glory of a 
riper age (Mémoires sur Petrarque, tom iil. p. 
700-709) 

8 Hinc Greece Latinseque scholes exortss sunt, 
Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo Aretino, Caro- 
loque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Tro- 
jano prodfeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa 
ingenia deinceps ad laudem excitata sunt 
(Platina in Bonifacio IX) Another Italian 
writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Ver- 
gerius Omnibonus Vincentius, Poggius, Fran- 
ciscus Barbarus, &c. But I question whether 


a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras 
all these eminent scholars (Hodius, p. 25-27, 


&c). 
3 M 
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ening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
Was not unmindful of a more sacred 
duty to his prince and country; and 
Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance 
on a public miasion from the emperor 
to the council. 
After his example, the restoration of 
The Grecksin the Greek letters in Italy 
Italy, was prosecuted by 28 
AD 1400-1800. series of emigrants, who 
were destitute of fortune, and endowed 
with learning, or at least with language. 
From the terror or oppression of the 
Turkish arms, the natives of Thessa- 
lonica and Constantinople escaped to 
a land of freedom, curiosity, and 
wealth. The synod introduced into 
Florence the lights of the Greek church 
and the oracles of Platonic philosophy; 
and the fugitives who adhered to the 
union, had the double merit of re- 
nouncing their country, not only for 
the Christian, but for the Catholic 
cause. <A patriot, who sacrifices his 
party and conscience to the allurements 
of favour, may be possessed however 
of the private and social virtues: he 
no longer hears the reproachful 
epithets of slave and apostate; and 
the consideration which he acquires 
among his new associates will restore 
in his own eyes the dignity of his char- 
acter. The prudent conformity of 
Cardinal Bees Bessarion was rewarded 
aarion, &c, with the Roman purple ; 
he fixed his residence in Italy; and 
the Greek cardinal, the titular patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was respected 
as the chief and protector of his nation :7 
his abilities were exercised in the lega- 
tions of Bologna, Venice, Germany, 
and France; and his election to the 
chair of St. Peter floated for a moment 
on the uncertain breath of a conclave.’ 


1 See in Hody the article of Bessarion p. 
186-177). Theodore Gaza, George of Trebi- 
ond, and the rest of the Greeks whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their 
proper chapters of his learned work. See 
likewise Tiraboshchi, ir the first and second 
parts of the stxth tome. 

2 The cardinals knocked at his door, but his 
oonclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
Bessarion ; ‘‘ Nicholas,” said he, ‘ thy respect 
thas cost thee an hat, and me the tiara.”* 


* Roscoe (Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. i. 
p. 75), considers that Hody has refuted this 
**$dle tale.” 
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His ecclesiastical honouys diffused a 
splendour and pre-eminence over his 
literary merit and service : his palace 
was a school; as often as the cardinal 
visited the Vatican, he was attended 
by a learned train of both nations ;* of 
men applauded by themselves and the 
public; and whose writings, now over- 
spread with dust, were popular and 
useful in their own times. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the restorers of 
Grecian literature in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and it may be sufficient to men- 
tion with gratitude the names of Theo- 
dore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles, who taught their na- 
tive language in the schools of Florence 
and Rome. Their labours were not 
inferior to those of Bes- heir tauits and 
sarion, whose purple merits 

they revered, and whose fortune 
was the secret object of their envy. 
But the lives of these grammariane 
were humble and obscure: they had 
declined the lucrative paths of the 
church; their dress and manners se- 
cluded them from the commerce of the 
world ; and since they were confined 
to the merit, they might be content 
with the rewards of learning. From 
this character, Janus Lascaris? will 
deserve an exception. His eloquence, 
politeness, and Imperial descent, re- 
commended him to the French mon- 
archs; and in the same cities he was 
alternately employed to teach and to 
negotiate. Duty and interest prompted 
them to cultivate the study of the 
Latin language ; and the most success- 
ful attaimed the faculty of writing and 


1 Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore 
Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus of Thessa- 
lonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas 
Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Platina, &. Virt 
(says Hody, with the pious zeal of a schola) 
nullo svo perituri (p. 156). 

2 He was born before the taking of Con- 
stantinople, but his honourable life was 
stretched far into the sixteenth century (A.D. 
1535), Leo X. and Francis I were his noblest 
patrons, under whose auspices he founded the 
Greek colleges of Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 
247-275). He left posterity in France ; but the 
counts de Vintimille, and their numerous 
branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a 
doubtful marriage in the thirteenth century 
with the daughter of a Greek emperor (Dn- 
cange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224-230). 
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speaking with fluency and elegance in 
a foreign: idiom. Bat they ever re- 
tained the inveterate vanity of 
their country; ‘their praise, or at least 
their esteem, was reserved for the 
uational writers, to whom they owed 
their fame and subsistence; and 
they sometimes betrayed their con- 
tempt in licentious criticism or satire 
on Virgil’s poetry and the oratory of 
Tully. The superiority of these 
masters arose from the familiar use of 
a living language ; and their first dis- 
ciples were incapable of discerning 
how far they had degenerated from 
the knowledge, and even the prac- 
tice, of their ancestors. A vicious 
pronunciation,? which they introduced, 
was banished from the schools by the 
reason of the succeeding age. Of the 
power of the Greek accents they were 
ignorant; and those musical notes, 
which, from an Attic tongue, and to 
an Attic ear, must have been the secret 
soul of harmony, were to their cyes, as 
to our own, no more than minute and 
unmeaning marks, in prose superfiuous, 
and troublesome in verse. The art of 
grammar they truly possessed: the 


1Two of Ins epigrams against Virgil, and 
three against Tully, are preserved and refuted 
by Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better 
names than Greeculus ineptus et :mpudens 
(Iody, p 274). In our own times, an English 
critic has accused the Aneid of containing multa 
languida, nugatoria, spiritfi et majcstate car- 
ininis heroici defecta , many such verses as he, 
the said Jeremiah Markland, would have been 
ashamed of owning (preefat. ad Stati Sylvas, 
p 21, 22) 

2 Emanuel Chrysoloras, and his colleagues 
are accused of ignorance, envy, or avarice 
(Sylloge, &c. tom. 1p 235) The modern, 
Greeks pronounce the & as a V consonant, and 
confound three vowels (” « ¥), and several 
diphthongs. Such was the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion which the stern Gardiner maintained by 
penal statutes in the university of Cambridge , 
but the monosyllable &” represented to an 
Attic ear the bleating of sheep, and a bell- 
wether is better evidence than a bishop or a 
chancellor. The treatises of those scholars, 
particularly Erasmus, who asserted a more 
classical pronunciation, are collected in the 
Sylloge of Havercamp (2 vols in octavo, Lugd. 
Bat. 1736, 1740); but it is difficult to paint 
sounds by words; and in their reference to 
modern use, they can be understood only by 
their respective countrymen. We may ob- 
-serve, that our peculiar pronunciation of the é, 
th, is approved by Erasmus (tom. ii. p. 130). 
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valuable fragments of Apollonius and 
Herodian were transfused into their 
lessons ; and their treatizes of syntax 
and etymology, though devoid of philo- 
sophic spimt, are still useful to the 
Greek student. In the shipwreck of 
the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy 
of some author, who, without his in- 
dustry, might have perished: the tran- 
scripts were multiplied by an assidu- 
ous, and sometimes an elegant pen; 
and the text was corrected and ex- 
plained by their own comments, or 
those of the elder scholiasts. The 
sense, though not the spirit, of the 
Greek classics, was interpreted to the 
Latin world: the beauties of style eva- 
porate in a version; but the judgment 
of Theodore Gaza selected the more 
solid works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, and their natural histories of 
animals and plants opened a rich fund 
of genuine and experimental science. 
Yet the flecting shadows of meta- 
physics were pursucd the Platonic 
with more curiosity and Philosophy 
ardour, After a long oblivion, Plato 
was revived in Italy by a venerable 
Greek,* who taught in the house of 
Cosma of Medicis. While the synod 
of Florence was involved in theological 
debate, some beneficial consequences 
might flow from the study of his ele- 
gant philosophy; his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect ; and his 
sublime thoughts are sometimes adapted 
to familiar conversation, and sometimes 
adorned with the richest colours of 
poetry and eloquence. The dialogues 
of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
life and death of a sage; and, as often 
as he descends from the clouds, his 
moral system inculcates the love of 
truth, of our country, and of mankind. 
The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and 
liberal inquiry ; and if the Platonists, 
with blind devotion, adored the visions 


1 George Gemistus Pletho, a various and 
voluminous writer, the master of Hessarion, 
and all the Platonists of the times. He visited 
Italy in his old age, and soon returned to end 
his days in Peloponnesus. See the curious 
Diatribe of Leo Allatius de Georgiis, in Fab- 
ricius (Bibliot. Greec. tom. x. Dp. 739-756). 
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and errors of their divine master, their 
enthusiasm might correct the dry, dog- 
matic method of the Peripatetic school. 
So equal, yet so opposite, are the 
merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they 
may be balanced in endless contro- 
versy ; but some spark of freedom may 
be produced by the collision of adverse 
servitude. The modern Greeks were 
divided between the two sects: with 
more fury than skill they fought under 
the banner of their leaders; and the field 
of battle was removed in their flight 
from Constantinople to Rome. But 
this philosophical debate soon de- 
generated into an angry and personal 
quarrel of grammarians; and Bessarion, 
thongh an advocate for Plato, pro- 
tected the national honour, by inter- 
posing the advice and authority of a 
mediator. In the gardens of the 
Medici, the academical doctrine was 
enjoyed by the polite and learned : 
but their philosophic society was quickly 
dissolved ; and if the writings of the 
Attic sage were perused in the closet, 
the more powerful Stagyrite continued 
to reign, the oracle of the church and 
school.* 

I have fairly represented the literary 
Emulation ang Merits of the Greeks ; 
progress ofthe yet it must be confessed, 

Latins = that: they were seconded 
and surpassed by the ardour of the 
Latins. Italy was divided into many 
independent states; and at that time 
it was the ambition of princes and re- 
publics to vie with each other in the 
encouragement and reward of litera- 
ture. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth? 
has not been adequate to his merits. 

Nicholasv, From a plebeian origin 
A.D. 1447 1455. he raised himself by his 

virtue and learning : the character of 
the man prevailed over the interest of 
the pope; and he sharpened those 


1 The state of the Platonic philosophy in 
Italy és illustrated by Boivin (Mém. de ]’ Acad. 
des Insoriptions, tom. fi. p 715-729), and Tira- 
boachi (tom. vi. P. i. p 259-288). 

2 See the Life of Nicholas V. by two con- 
temporary authors, Janottus Manettus (tom. 
fil. P. ii. p. 905-962) and Vespasian of Florence 
(tom. xxv. p 267-200) in the collection of 
Muratori, and consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. 
i. p. 46-52, 109), and Hody in the articles of 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 
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weapons which were soon pointed 
against the Roman church.? He had 
been the friend of the most eminent 
scholars of the age: he became their 
patron ; and such was the humility of 
his manners, that the change was 
scarcely discernible either to them or 
to himself. If he pressed the accept- 
ance of a liberal gift, it was not as the 
measure of desert, but as the proof of 
benevolence ; and when modest merit 
declined his bounty, ‘‘ Accept it,” 
would he say, with a consciousness of 
his own worth: ‘‘ ye will not always 
have a Nicholas among you.” The in- 
fluence of the holy see pervaded Chris- 
tendom ; and he exerted that influence 
in the search, not of benefices, but of 
books. From the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine libraries, from the darkest monas- 
teries of Germany and Britain, he col- 
lected the dusty manuscripts of the 
writers of antiquity ; and wherever the 
original could not be removed, a faith- 
ful copy was transcribed and trans- 
mitted for his use. The Vatican, the 
old repository for bulls and legends, 
for superstition and forgery, was daily 
replenished with more precious furni- 
ture; and such was the industry of 
Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years 
he formed a library of five thousand 
volumes. To his munificence the Latin 
world was indebted for the versions of 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, and Appian; of 
Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the 
most valuable works of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, 
and of the fathers of the Greek church. 
The example of the 
Roman pontiff was pre- 
ceded or imitated by a 
Florentine merchant, who governed 
the republic without arms and with- 
out a title. Cosmo of Medicis? was the 


Cosmo and 
Lorenzo of 
Medicis 


1 Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and 
spint, that the popes in this instance were 
worse politicians than the muftis, and that the 
charm which had bound mankind for so many 
ages was broken by the magicians themselves 
(Letters on the Study of History, 1. vi. p. 165, 
166, octavo edition, 1779). 

2 See the literary history of Cosmo and 
Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. 
i. 1 i. c. 2), who bestows a due measure of 
praise on Alphonso of Arragon, king of Naples, 
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father of a line of princes, whose 
mame and age are almost synonym- 

ous with the restoration of learning : 

his credit waa ennobled into fame ; his 
riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind; he corresponded at once 
with Cairo and London: and a cargo 
of Indian spices and Greek books was 
often imported in the same vessel. 

The genius and education of his grand- 
son Lorenzo rendered him not only a 
patron, but a judge and candidate, in 
the literary race. In his palace, dis-- 
tress was entitled to relief, and merit 
to reward: his leisure hours were 
delightfully spent in the Platonic 

academy : he encouraged the emulation 
of Demetrius Chalcocondyles and An- 
gelo Politian ; and his active mission- 
ary Janus Lascaris returned from 
the East with a treasure of two hun- 
dred manuscripts, fourscore of which 
were as yet unknown in the libraries of 
Kurope.* The rest of Italy was ani- 
mated by a similar spirit, and the pro- 
gress of the nation repaid the liberality 
of her princes. The Latins held the 
exclusive property of their own lhiteru- 
ture; and these disciples of Greece 
were soon capable of transmitting and 

improving the lessons which they had 
imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration 
subsided ; but the language of Con- 
stantinople was spread beyond the 
Alps; and the natives of France, 

Germany, and England,- imparted to 


the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The 
republic of Venice has deserved the least from 
the gratitude of scholars. 

1 Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P.i p. 104) from the 
preface of Janus Lascaris to the Greek Antho- 
logy, printed at Florence 1494 Latebant (says 
Aldus in his preface to the Greek orators, apud 
Hodium, p. 249), in Atho Thraci monte Eas 
Lascaris .. . . in Italiam reportavit. Muserat 
enim ipsum Laurentius alle Medices in Grecjam 
ad inquirendos simul, et quantovis emendos 
pretio bonos libros It is remarkable enough, 
that the research was facilitated by sultan 
Bajazet IY. 

2 The Greek language was introduced into 
the university of Oxford in the last years of the 
fifteenth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and 
Latimer, who had all studied at Florence under 
Demetrius Chaleocondyles. See Dr. Knight's 
curious Life of Erasmus. Although a stout 
academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge 
that Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford, and 
taught it at Cambridge. 
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their country the sacred fire which they 
had kindled in the schools of Florence 
and Rome.! In the productions of the 
mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts 
of nature are excelled by industry and 
skill: the Greek authors, forgotten on 
the banks of the Ilissus, have been 
illustrated on those of the Elbe and the 
Thames: and Bessarion or Gaza might 
have envied the superior science of the 
barbarians ; the accuracy of Budeeus, 
the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness 
of Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, 
the discernment of Reiske, or of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, 
the discovery of printing was a casual 
advantage: but this useful art has 
been applied by Aldus, and his in- 
numerable successors, to perpetuate 
and multiply the works of antiquity.* 
A single manuscript imported from 
Greece is revived in ten thousand 
copies ; and each copy 1s fairer than 
the original. In this form, ITomer and 
Plato would peruse with more satisfac- 
tion their own writings; and their 
scholiasts must resign the prize to the 
labours of our Western editors. 

Before the revival of classiv litera- 
ture, the barbarians in pe and abuse of 
Europe were immersed in *2lent learning 
ignorance ; and their vulgar tongues 
were marked with the rudeness and 
poverty of their manners. Thestudents 
of the more perfect idioms of Rome and 
Greece were introduced to a new world 
of light and science ; to the society of 


1 The jealous Italians were desirous of keep- 
ing a monopoly of Greek learning When 
Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts 
on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (said they), 
cave hoc facias, ne Barbari istis adyuti dom) 
maneant, et pauciores in Italiam ventitent 
(Dr Knight, 1n his life of Erasmus, p. 865 from 
Beatus Rhenanus). 

2 The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, 
was established at Venice about the year 1194 
he printed above sixty considerable works of 
Greek literature, almost all for the first time ; 
several containing different treatises and 
authors, and of several authors two, three, or 
four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Greec. tom. xii 
p. 605, &c.). Yet his glory must not tempt us 
to forget, that the first Greek book, the 
Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed 
at Milan in 1476 ; and that the Florence Homer 
of 1488 displays all the luxury of the typo- 
graphical art See the Annales Typographici 
of Mataire, and the Bibhographie Instructive 
of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of Paris. 
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the free and polished nations of anti- | Italians were oppressed by the strength 


quity ; and to a familiar converse with 
thosc immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and’ 
reason, Such an intercourse must tend 
to refine the taste, and to elevate the 
genius, of the moderns; and yet, from 
the first experiments, it might appear 
that the study of the ancients had 
given fetters, rather than wings, to the 
human mind. However laudable, the 
spirit of imitation is of a servile cast ; 
and the first disciples of the Greeks 
and Romans were a colony of strangers 
in the midst of their age and country. 
The minute and laborious diligence 
which explored the antiquities of re- 
mote times might have improved or 
adorned the present state of society ; 
the critic and metaphysician were the 
slaves of Aristotle; the poets, his- 
torians, and orators, were proud to 
repeat the thoughts and words of the 
Augustan age; the works of nature 
were observed with the eyes of Pliny 
and Theophrastus; and some Pagan 
votaries professed a secret devotion to 
the gods of Homer and Plato.‘ The 


and number of their ancient auxiliaries : 
the century after the deaths of Petrarch 
and Boceace was filled with a crowd of 
Latin imitators, who decently repose 
on our shelves; but in that era of 
learning it will not be easy to discern 
areal discovery of science, a work of 
invention or eloquence, in the popular 
language of the country.‘ But as soon 
as it had been deeply saturated with 
the celestial dew, the soil was quickened 
into vegetation and life; the modern 
idioms were refined; the classics of 
Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste 
and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, 
as afterwards in France and England, 
the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction 
was succeeded by the hght of specula- 
tive and experimental philosophy. 
Genius may anticipate the season of 
maturity ; but in the education of a 
people, as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised, before the 
powers of reason and fancy can be ex- 
panded: nor may the artist hope to 
equal or surpass, till he has learned to 
imitate, the works of his predecessors. 


CHAPTER LXVIL. 


SCHISM OF THF GREEKS AND LATINS—REIGN AND CITARACTER OF AMURATH THE 
SECOND — CRUSADE QF LADISLAUS, KING OF HUNGARY —HIS DEFEAT AND 


DEATH—JOHN HIJINIADIS—SCANDERBEG-——-CONSTANTINE PALASOLOGUS, 


EMPEROR OF THE EAST. 


THE respective merits of Rome and 
Constantinople are compared and cele- 


1T will select three singular examples of 
this classic enthusiasm. 1 At the synod of 
Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar 
conversation to George of Trebizond, that in a 
short me mankind would unanimously re- 
nounce the Gospel and the Koran, fora religion 
similar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Allatius, 
apud Wabricilum, tom x p 751) 2. Paul II. 
persecuted the Roman academy, which had 
been founded by Pomponius Letus; and the 
prineipal members were accused of heresy, 
impiety, and paganism (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. 
i. p. 81, 82). 8. In the next century, some 
scholars and poets in France celebrated the 
success Of Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra, by a 
festival of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by 


LAST 


brated by an eloquent Greek, the father 
of the Italian schools.* gosnarison of 
The view of the ancient Rome and 
capital, the scat of his Cst#ntinople. 
ancestors, surpassed the most san- 


the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
JODELLE. Fontenelle, tom iii. p 56-61). Yet 
the spirit of bigotry might often discern a 
serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy 
and learning. 

4 The survivor Boccace died in the year 1375 - 
and we cannot place before 1480 the composi 
tion of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, and 
the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo (Tiraboschi, 
tom. vi. P. ii. p. 174-177. ) 

2 The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the 
Emperor John Paleeologus will not offend the 
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guine expectations of Emanuel Chry- 
soloras ; and he no longer blamed the 
exclamation of gn old sophist, that 
Rome was the habitation, not of men, 
but of gods. Those gods and those 
men had long since vanished ; but, to 
the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the 
majesty of ruin restored the image of 
her ancient prosperity, The monu- 
ments of the consuls and Cesars, of the 
martyrs and apostles, engaged on all 
sides the curiosity of the philosopher 
and the Christian ; and he confessed 
that in every age the arms and the 
religion of Rome were destined to reign 
over the earth. While Chrysoloras 
admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his 
native country, her fairest daughter, 
her Imperial colony ; and the Byzan- 
tine patriot expatiates with zeal and 
truth on the eternal advantages of 
nature, and the inore transitory glories 
of art and dominion, which adorned, 
or had adorned, the city of Constantine. 
Yet the perfection of the copy still re- 
dounds (as he modestly observes) to 
the honour of the original, and parents 
are delighted to be renewed, and even 
excelled, by the superior merit of their 
children. ‘‘ Constantinople,” says the 
orator, ‘‘is situated on a commanding 
point, between Europe and Asia, be- 
tween the Archipelago and the Kuxine 
By her interposition, the two seas and 
the two continents are united for the 
common benefit of nations; and the 
gates of commerce may be shut or 
opened at her command. The harbour, 
encompassed on all sides by the sea 
and the continent, is the most secure 
and capacious in the world. The walls 
and gates of Constantinople may be 
compared with those of Babylon ; the 
towers are many : each tower is a solid 
and lofty structure: and the second 
wall, the outer fortification, would be 


eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem 
Codini de Antiquitatibus CP p. 107-126). 
The superscription suggests a chronological re- 
mark, that John Palsologus II. was associated 
in the empire before the year 1414, the date of 
Chrysoloras’s death. A still earlier date, at 
least 1408, is deduced from the age of his 
youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who 
were both Porphyrogeniti (Ducange, Fam. 
Bayant. p. 244-247). 
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sufficient for the defeuce and dignity of 
an ordinary capital. A broad and 
rapid stream may be introduced into 
the ditches ; and the artificial island 
may be encompassed, like Athens,* by 
land or water.” Twostrong and natural 
causes are alleged for the perfection of 
the model of new Rome. The royal 
founder reigned over the most illus- 
trious nations of the globe ; and in the 
accomplishment of his designs, the 
power of the Romans was combined 
with the art and science of the Grecks, 
Other cities have been reared to matu- 
rity by accident and time: their heautics 
are mingled with disorder and defor- 
mity ; and the inhabitants, unwilling 
to remove from their natal spot, are in- 
capable of correcting the errors of their 
ancestors, and the original vices of 
situation or climate. But the free idea 
of Coustantinople was formed and exe- 
cuted by a single mind ; and the primi- 
tive model was improved by the obedient 
zeal of the subjects and successors of 
the first monarch. The adjacent isles 
were stored with an inexhaustiblesupply 
of mable; but the various materials 
were transported from the most remote 
shores of Europe and Asia; and the 
public and private buildings, the pala- 
ces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippo- 
dromes, were adapted to the greatness 
of the capital of the East. The super- 
fluity of wealth was spread along the 
shores of Europe and Asia; and the 
Byzantine territory, as far as the 
Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long 
wall, might be considered as a populous 
suburb and a perpetual garden. In 
this flattering picture, the past and the 
present, the times of prosperity and 
decay, are artfully confounded ; but a 
sigh and a confession escape from the 
orator that his wretched country was 
the shadow and sepulchre of its former 
self. The works of ancient sculpture 


1 Somebody observed that the city of Athens 
might be circumnavigated (Tis Esarey THY wou 
Tev Abnvaiwy ddvarbe: xal wapardsly xal 
wspr\sty). But what may be true in a rhe- 
torical sense of Constantinople, cannot be ap- 
plied to the situation of Athens, five milea 
from the sea, and not intersected or surrounded 
by any navigable strea:is 
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had been defaced by Christian zeal or 
barbaric violence; thé fairest structures 
were demolished : and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, 
or applied to the meanest uses. Of 
many a statue, the place was marked 
by an empty pedestal; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a 
broken capital ; the tombs of the em- 
perors were scattered on the ground ; 
the stroke of time was accelerated by 
storms and earthquakes; and the vacant 
space was adorned, by vulgar tradition, 
with fabulous monuments of gold and 
silver. From these wonders, which 
lived only in memory or belief, he dis- 
tinguishes, however, the porphyry 
pillar, the column and colossus of 
Justinian,s and the church, more es- 
pecially the dome of St. Sophia; the 
best conclusion, since it could not be 
described according to its merits, and 
after it no other object could deserve 
to be mentioned. But he forgets that, 
a century before, the trembling fabrics 
of the colossus and the church had been 
saved and supported by the timely care 
of Andronicus the Elder. Thirty years 
after the emperor had fortified St. 
Sophia with two new buttresses or 
pyramids, the eastern hemisphere sud- 
denly gave way; and the images, the 
altars, and the sanctuary, were crushed 
by the falling ruin. The mischief, in- 
deed, was speedily repaired ; the rub- 
bish was cleared by the incessant 
labour of every rank and age ; and the 
poor remains of riches and industry 
were consecrated by the Greeks to the 
most stately and venerable temple of 
the East.* 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras has described the 
Colossus of Justinian (1 vii. 12); but his 
measures are false and inconsistent The editor 
Boivin consulted his friend Girardon, and the 
soulptor gave him the true proportions of an 
equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still 
visible to Peter Gyllius, not on the column, 
but in the outward court of the seraglio: and 
he was at Constantinople when it was melted 
down and cast into a brass cannon (de Topo- 
graph. GP. 1, di. c. 17). 

2 See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, 
in Nicephorus Gregoras (. vii. 12, L xv. 2). 
The building was propped by Andronicus in 
1817 ; the eastern hemisphere fell in 1845. The 
Greeks, in their pompous rhetoric, exalt the 
beauty and holiness of the church, an earthly 
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The last hope of the falling city and 
empire was placed in the 
harmony of the mother ‘fer te frsccery 
and daughter, in the orence, 
maternal aise ceca 
Rome, and the filial obedience of Con- 
stantinople. Inthe Synod of Florence, 
the Greeks and Latins had embraced, 
and subscribed, and promised; but 
these signs of friendship were per- 
fidious or fruitless ;* and the baseless 
fabric of the union vanished like a 
dream.? The emperor and his prelates 
returned home in the Venetian galleys ; 
but as they touched at the Morea and 
isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects 
of the Latins complained that the pre- 
tended union would be an instrument 
of oppression. No sooner did they 
land on the Byzantine shore, than they 
were saluted, or rather assailed, with a 
general murmur of zeal and discontent. 
During their absence, above two years, 
the capital had been deprived of its 
civil and ccclesiastical rulers: fanati- 
cism fermented in anarchy: the most 
furious monks reigned over the con- 
science of women and bigots; and the 
hatred of the Latin name was the first 
principle of nature and religion. Be- 
fore his departure for Italy, the em- 
peror had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a 
powerful succour ; and the clergy, con- 
fident in their orthodoxy and science, 
had promised themselves and their 
flocks an easy victory over the blind 
shepherds of the West, The double 
disappointment exasperated the Greeks; 
the conscience of the subscribing pre- 
lates was awakened ; the hour of temp- 
tation was past; and they had more to 


heaven, the abode of angels, and of God Him- 
self, &c. 

1The genuine and original narrative of 
Syropulus (p. 312-351), opens the schism from 
the first office of the Greeks at Venice, to the 
general opposition at Constantinople of the 
clergy and people. 

2On the schism of Constantinople, see 
Phranza (1. ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcondyles 
(1. vi. p. 155-156), and Ducas (c. 81); the last of 
whom writes with truth and freedom. Among 
the moderns we may distinguish the con- 
tinuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 388, &c. 401, 
420, &c.) and Spondanus (a.p. 1440-60). The 
sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and 
passion, as soon as Rome and religion are con- 
cerned. 
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tread from the public resentment, than 
they could hope from the favour of the 
emperor or the pupe. Instead of justi- 
fying their conduct, they deplored 
their weakness, professed their con- 
trition, and cast themselves on the 
mercy of God and of their brethren. 
To the reproachful question, what had 
heen the event or the use of their 
Italian Synod? they answered with 
sighs and tears, ‘‘ Alas! we have made 
na new faith; we have exchanged 
piety for impiety ; we have betrayed 
the immaculate sacrifice; and we are 
become Azymiies.” (The Azymites 
were those who celebrated the com- 
munion with unleavened bread ; and I 
must retract or qualify the praise which 
I have bestowed on the growing philo- 
sophy of the times.) ‘‘ Alas! we have 
been seduced by distress, by fraud, and 
by the hopes and fears of a transitory 
life. The hand that has signed the 
union should be cut off; and the tonyue 
that has pronounced the Latin creed 
deserves to be torn from the rcot.” 
The best proof of their repentance was 
an increase of zeal for the most trivial 
rites and the most incomprehensible 
doctrines ; and an absolute separation 
from all, without excepting their 
prince, who preserved some regard for 
honour and consistency, After the 
decease of the patriarch Joseph, the 
archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond 
had courage to refuse the vacant office ; 
and cardinal Bessarion preferred the 
warm and comfortable shelter of the 
Vatican. The choice of the emperor 
and his clergy was confined to Metro- 
phanes of Cyzicus : he was consecrated 
in St. Sophia, but the temple was 
vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated 
their service ; the infection spread from 
the city to the villages; and Metro- 
phanes discharged, without effect, some 
ecclesiastical thunders against a nation 
of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks 
were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the 
champion of his country; and the 
sufferings of the holy confessor were 
repaid with a tribute of admiration and 
applause. His example and writings 
propagated the flame of religious dis- 
cord ; age and infirmity soon removed 
him from the world ; but the gospel of 
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Mark was nota law of forgiveness ; and 
he requested with his dying breath, 
that none of the adherents of Rome 
might attend his obsequies or pray for 
his soul. 

The schism was not confined to the 
narrow limits of the By- 


i ‘ Zeal of the 
zantine empire. Secure Orientals and 
under the Mamaluke Pusans, 


sceptre, the three patriarchs of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, assem- 
bled a numerous synod; disowned 
their representatives at Ferrara and 
Florence; condemned the creed and 
council of the Latins ; and threatened 
the emperor of Constantinople with 
the censures of the Eastern church. 
Of the sectaries of the Greek com- 
munion, the Russians were the most 
powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. 
Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, 
hastened from Florence to Moscow,‘ to 
reduce the independent nation under 
the Roman yoke. But the Russian 
bishops had been educated at Mount 
Athos ; and the prince and people em- 
braced the theology of their priests. 
They were scandalised by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross of the legate, the 
friend of those impious men who 
shaved their beards, and performed the 
divine office with gloves on their hands 
and rings on their fingers: Isidore 
was condemned by a synod; his per- 
son was imprisoned in a monastery ; 
and it was with extreme difficulty, 
that the cardinal could escape from the 
hands of a fierce and fanatic people ” 
The Russians refused a passage to the 
missionaries of Rome who aspired to 
convert the Pagans beyond the Ta- 


1 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the 
Greeks subject to Poland have removed that 
see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or Leo- 
pold (Herbestein, in Ramusio, tom. fl. p 127), 
On the other hand, the Russians transferred 
their spiritual obedience to the archbishop, 
who became, in 1558, the patriarch of Moscow 
(Levesque, Hist de Russie, tom fii p. 188, 190, 
from a Greek MS. at Turin, Iter ef labores 
Archiepiscopi Arsenii). 


2 The curious narrative of Levesque (Hist. 
de Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247), is extracted from 
the patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara 
and Florence are described by ignorance and 
passion ; but the Russians are credible in the 
account of their own prejudices. 
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nais;* and their refusal was justified 
by the maxim, that the guilt of idola- 
try is less damnable than that of 
schism. The errors of the Bohemians 
were excused by their abhorrence for 
the pope; and a deputation of the 
Greek clergy solicited the friendship of 
those sanguinary enthusiasts.?, While 
Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was 
contracted to the walls, or rather to 
the palace, of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Palwologus had been excited by 
interest ; it-was soon cooled by opposi- 
tion ; an attempt to violate the national 
belief might endanger his life and 
crown ; nor could the pious rebels be 
destitute of foreign and deznestic aid. 
The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who in Italy had maintained a prudent 
and popular silence, was half un- 
sheathed in the cause of religion ; and 
Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was dis- 
pleased and alarmed by the seeming 
friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 
“Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived 
forty-nine, and reigned 
bap oon aa ‘thirty years, six months 
Amurath 1, and eight days. He was 
a just and valiant prince, 
of a great soul, patient of labours, 
learned, merciful, religious, charit- 
able; a lover and encourager of the 
studious, and of all who excelled in 
any art or science; a good emperor, 
and a great general. No man ob- 
tained more or greater victories than 
Amurath; Belgrade alone withstood 


1 The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the 
Samanmans and Gymnosophists, has been 
driven by the more popular Brahmins from 
India into the northern deserts: the naked 
philosophers were compelled to wrap them- 
selves in fur; but they insensibly sunk into 
wizards and physicians. The Mordvans and 
Tcheremisses in the European Russia adhere to 
this religion, which is formed on the earthly 
model of one king or God, his ministers or 
angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose 
his government. As these tribes of the Volga 
have no images, they might more justly retort 
on the Latin missionaries the name of idolaters 
(Levesque, Hist. des Peuples soumis a la 
Domination des Russes, tom. i p, 194-237, 423- 
460) 

2 Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. a.p. 
1451, No. 18, The Epistle of the Greeks, with 
a Latin version, is,extant in the college brary 
at Prague. 
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his attacks.* Under his reign, the 


soldier was ever victorious, the 
citizen rich and secure. If he subdued 


any country, his first care was to build’ 
mosques and caravanseras, hospitals, 
and colleges. Every year he gave a 
thousand pieces of gold to the sons of 
the prophet; and sent two thousand 
five hundred to the religious persons of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.”' 
This portrait is transcribed from the 
historian of the Othman empire: but 
the applause of a servile and super- 
stitious people has been lavished on 
the worst of tyrants ; and the virtues 
of a sultan are often the vices most use- 
ful to himself, or most agrecable to his 
subjects. A nation ignorant of the 
equal benefits of liberty and law, must 
be awed by the flashes of arbitrary 
power: the cruelty of a despot will 
assume the character of justice; his 
profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, 
of firmness. If the most reasonable 
excuse be rejected, few acts of obedience 
will be found impossible; and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot 
always be secure. The tranquillity of 
the people, and the discipline of the 
troops, were best maintained by per- 
petual action in the field : war was the 
trade of the Janizaries ; and those who 
survived the peril, and divided the 
spol, applauded the generous ambition 
of their sovereign. To propagate the 
true religion, was the duty of a faith- 
ful Mussulman : the unbelievers were 
his enemies, and those of the prophet ; 
and, 1n the hands of the Turks, the 
scimitar was the only instruinent of 
conversion. Under these circum- 
stances, however, the justice and 
moderation of Amurath are attested by 
his conduct, and acknowledged by the 
Christians themselves; who consider 
a prosperous reign and a peaceful death 
as the reward of his singular merits. 
In the vigour of his age and military 
power he seldom engaged in war till he 


1 See Cantemir, History of the Othman 
Empire, p.94 Murad, or Morad, may be more 
correct ;: but Ihave preferred the popular name, 
to that obscure diligence which {s rarely success 
ful in translating an Oriental, into the Roman 
alphabet. 


* See the siege and massacre at Thessaloniea. 
Von Hammer, vol. i. p. $83.—M. 
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was justified by a previous and ade- 
quate provocation : the victorious sul- 
tan was disarmed -by submission ; and 
in the observance of treaties, his word 
was inviolate and sacred.? The Hun- 
garians were cominonly the agressors ; 
he was provoked by the revolt of Scan- 
derbeg ; and the perfidious Caramanian 
was twice vanquished, and twice 
pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes 
had been surprised by the despot: in 
the conquest of Thessalonica the 
grandson of Bajazet might dispute the 
recent purchase of the Venetians, and 
after the first siege of Constantinople, 
the sultan was never tempted, by the 
distress, the absence, or the injuries of 
Palwologus to extinguish the dying 
light of the Byzantine empire. 

- But the most striking feature in the 
hfeand character of Amu- 


His double 
abdication rath is the doublo ahdi- 
AD 14421444 Gotion of the Turkish 


throne ; and, were not his motives de- 
based by an alloy of superstition, we 
must praise the royal philosopher,~ who 
at the age of forty could discern thie 
vanity of human greatness. Resigning 
the sceptre to his son, he retired to the 
pleasant residence of Magnesia ; but he 
retired to the socicty of saints and her- 
mits. It was not till the fourth cen- 
tury of the Hegira, that the religion of 
Mahomet had been corrupted by an in- 
stitution so adverse to his genius ; but 
in the age of the crusades, the various 
orders of Dervishes were multiplied by 
the example of the Christian, and even 
the Latin, monks.3 The lord of nations 
submitted to fast, and pray, and turn 


4 See Chalcondyles (1. vii. p. 186, 198), 
Ducas (c. 33), and Marinus Barletius (in 
Vit Scanderbeg, p. 145, 146) In his 
good faith towards the garrison of Sfetigrade, 
he was a Tesson and example to his son 
Mahomet. 

2 Voltaire (Essai sur l’Histoire Générale, c 
89, p. 283, 284) admires le Philosophe Turc: 
would he have bestowed the same praise on a 
Christian prince for retiring to a monastery? 
In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant 
bigot. 

3 See the articles Dervische, Fakir, Nasser, 
Rohbaniat, in D’Herbelot's Bibliothéque Onen- 
tale. Yet the subject is superficially treated 
from the Persian and Arabian writers It is 
among the Turks that these orders have prip- 
cipally flourished. 
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round* in endless rotation with the 
fanatics, who mistook the giddiness of 
the head for the illumination of the 
spirit.’ But he was soon awakened from 
this dream of enthusiasm, by the Hun- 
garian invasion ; and his obedient son 
was the foremost to urge the public 
danger and the wishes of the people. 
Under the banner of their veteran 
leader, the Janizaries fought and con- 
querered ; but he withdrew from the 
field of Varna, again to pray, to fast, 
and to turn round with his Magnesian 
brethren. These pious occupations 
were again interrupted by the danger 
of the state. A victorious army dis- 
dained the inexperience of their youth- 
ful ruler: the city of Adrianople was 
abandoned to rapine and slaughter ; 
and the unanimous divan implored his 
presence to appease the tumult, and 
prevent the rebellion, of the Jamizaries, 
At the well-known voice of their mas- 
tor, they trembled and obcyed; and 
the reluctant sultan was compelled to 
support his splendid servitude, till, at 
the end of four years, he was relioved 
by the angel of death. Age or disease, 
misfortune or caprice, have tempted 
several princes to descend from the 
throne; and they have had leisure to 
repent of their irretrievable step. But 
Amurath alone, in the full liberty of 
choice, after the trial of empire and 
solitude, has repeated his preference of 
a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek 
brethren, Eugenius had 


Eugenius forms 
not been unmuindful of iene apainat 
their temporal interest; the Turks 

AD 1443 


and his tender regard for 
the Byzantine empire was animated by 


i Rycaut (in the present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, p 242-268) affords much information, 
which he drew from his personal conversation 
with the heads of the dervishes, most of whom 
ascribed their origin to the time of Orchan 
He does not mention the Zechide of Chalcon- 
dyles (1. vii. » 286), among whom Amurath 
retired: the Seds of that author are the de- 
scendants of Mahomet. 


* Gibbon has fallen into a remarkable error. 
The unmonastic retreat of Amurath was that 
of an epicurean rather than of a dervish : more 
like that of Sardanapalus than of Charles the 
Fifth. Profane, not divine, love was its chief 
occupation : the only dance, that described by 
Horace as belonging to the country, motus 
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a just apprehension of the Turks, who 
approached, and might soon invade, 
the borders of Italy. But the spirit of 
the crusades had expired; and the 
coldness of the Franks was not less un- 
reasonable than their headlong passion. 
In the eleventh century, a fanatic monk 
could precipitate Europe on Asia for 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre ; 
but in the fifteenth, the most pressing 
motives of religion and policy were 1n- 
sufficient to unite the Latins in the de- 
fence of Christendom Germany was 
an inexhaustible storchouse of men and 
arms :' but that complex and languid 
body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand; and Frederic the Tlurd was alike 
impotent in his personal character and 
his Imperial dignity. A long war had 
impaired the strength, without sati- 
ating the animosity, of France and 
England :? but Philip duke of Burgundy 
was @ vain and magnificent prince ; and 
he enjoyed, without danger or expense, 
the adventurous piety of his subjects, 
who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the 
coust of Flanders to the Hellespont. 
The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were less remote from the scene 
of action ; and their hostile flects were 
associated under the standard of St. 
Peter. The kingdoms of Hungary and 
Poland, which covered us it were the 
interior pale of the Latin church, were 
the most nearly concerned to oppose 
the progress of the Turks. Arms were 
the patrimony of the Scythians and 
Sarmatians ; und tnese nations might 


1 In the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 
horse, men-at-arms, against the lLlussites of 
Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist du Concile de Basle, 
tom i p 818) At the siege of Nuys, on the 
thine, in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities, 
sent their respective quotas. and the bishop of 
Munster (qui n’est pas des plus grands) fur- 
nished 1400 horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 
1200 waggons The united armies of the king 
of England and the duke of Burgundy scarcely 
equalled one third of this German host (Mé- 
moires de Philippe deComuines, 1 1v ¢. 2). At 
present, six or seven hundred thousand men 
are maintained in constant pay and admirable 
discipline by the powers of Germany 
2 It was not till the year 1444, that France 
and England could agree on a truce of some 
months. (See Rymer’s Foedera, and the 
chronicles of both nations.) 


docerl gaudet Ionicos. See Von Hammer, 


note, p. 652.—M., 
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appear equal to the contest, could they 
point, against the common foe, those 
swords that were so wantonly drawn 
in bloody and domestic quarrels. But 
the same spirit was adverse to concord 
and obedience: a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of main- 
taining a standing force; and the loose 
bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse 
were not armed with the sentiments 
and weapons which, on some occasions, 
have given irresistible weight to the 
French chivalry. Yet, on this side, 
the designs of the Roman pontiff, and 
the eloquence of Cardinal Julian, his 
legate, were promoted by the circum- 
stances of the times ;' by the union of 
the two crowns on the head of Ladis- 
laus,? a young and ambitious soldier ; 
by the valour of an hero, whose name, 
the nameof John Huniades, was already 
popular among the Christians, and for- 
midable to the Turks. An endless 
treasure of pardons and indulgences 
was scattered by the legate; many 
private warriorsof France and Germany 
enlisted under the holy banner; and 
the crusade derived some strength, or 
at least some reputation, from the new 
allies both of Europe and Asia. A 
fugitive despot of Servia exaggerated 
the distress and ardour of the Chris- 
tians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously rise to vindicate their 
religion and liberty. The Greek em- 
peror,? with a spirit unknown to his 
fathers, engaged to guard the RBos- 
phorus, and to sally from Constantinople 


1In the Hunganan crusade, Spondanus 
(Annal Eccles aD 1443, 1444) has been my 
leading guide He has diligently read, and 
critically compared, the Greek and Turkish 
materials, the historians of Ilungary, Poland, 
and the West. His narrative is perspicuous . 
and where he can be free from a religious bias, 
the judgment of Spondanus is not contemp- 
tible 

* | havecurtailed the harsh letter (Wladislaus) 
which most writers affix to his name, either in 
comphance with the Polish pronunciation, or 
to distinguish him from his rival the infant 
Ladislaus of Austna Their competition for 
the crown of Hungary is descnbed by Callima- 
chus (l. i i: p. 447-486), Bonfinius (Decad iii. 
1. iv ), Spondanus, and Lenfant. 

3 The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcon- 
dyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to their prince 
a very active part in this crusade, which he 
seems to have promoted by his wishes, and 
injured by his fears 
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at the head of his national and mer- 
cenary troops. The sultan of Cara- 
mania’ announced the retreat of Amu- 
rath, and a powerful diversion in the 
heart of Anatolia; and if the fleets of 
the West could occupy at the same 
moment the straits of the Helles- 
pont, the Ottoman monarchy would be 
dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and 
earth must rejoice in the perdition of 
the miscreants ; and the legate, with 
prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion 
of the invisible, perhaps the visible, 
aid of the Son of God, and Ins divine 
mother. 
Of the Polish and Hungarian dicts, 
a religious war was the 
Ladislaus, king of . 
Poland and Hun. UNAanimous cry; and 
gary,marches Jadislaus, after passing 
en the Danube, led an army 
of his confederate subjects as far as 
Sophia, the capital of the Bulgarian 
kingdom. In this expedition they 
obtained two signal victories, which 
were justly ascribed to the valour and 
conduct of Huniades. In the first, 
with a vanguard of ten thousand] men, 
he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the 
second, he vanquished and made 
prisoner the most renowned of then 
generals, who possessed the double 
advantage of ground and numbers 
The approach of winter, and the 
natural and autificial obstacles of 
Mount Hemnus, arrested the progress 
of the hero, who measured a narrow 
interval of six days’ march from the 
foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople, and the friendly 
capital of the Greek empire. The 1e 
treat was undisturbed; and the en- 
trance into Luda was at once a military 
and religious triumph. An ecclesias- 
tical procession was followed by the 
king and his warriors on foot; he 
nicely balanced the merits and rewards 
of the two nations; and the pride of 
conquest was blended with the humble 
temper of Christianity. Thirteen 
bashaws, nine standards, and four 


1 Cantemir (p 88) ascribes to his policy the 
original plan, and transcribes his animating 
epistle to the king of Hungary. But the Mo- 
hammedan powers are seldom informed of the 
state of Christendom: and the situation and 
correspondence of the knights of Rhodes must 
eonnect them with the sultan of Caramania 
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thousand captives, were unquestionable 
trophies; and as all were willing to 
believe, and none were present to con- 
tradict, the crusaders multiplied, with 
unblushing confidence, the myriads of 
Turks whom they had left on the field 
of battle.t The most solid proof, and 
the most salutary conse- ‘The turkish 
quence, of victory, was peace 

a deputation from the divan to solicit 
peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the 
prisoners, and to evacuate the Hungar- 
ian frontier. By this treaty, the 
rational objects of the war were ob- 
tained: the king, the despot, and 
Huniades himself, in the diet of Sege- 
din, were satisfied with public and 
private emolument; a truce of ten 
years was concluded ; and the followers 
of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore on 
the Gospel and the Koran, attested the 
word of God as the guardian of truth 
and the avenger of perfidy. In the 
place of the Gospel, the Turkish 
nunisters had proposed to substitute 
the Kucharist, the real presence of the 
Catholic deity; but the Christians re- 
fused to profane their holy mysteries ; 
and a superstitious conscience is less 
forcibly bound by the spiritual energy, 
than by the outward and visible 
symbols, of an oath ’ 

During the whole transaction, the 
cardinal legate had ob- 
served a sullen silence, 
unwilling to approve, 
and unable to oppose, the consent of 
the king and people But the dict 
was not dissolved hefore Julian was 
fortified by the welcome intelligence, 
that Anatolia was invaded by the 
Caramanian, ard Thrace by the Greek 
emperor; that the fleets of Genoa, 
Venice and Burgundy, were masters of 
the Ifellespont ; and that the allics, 
informed of the victory, and ignorant 


Violation of 
the peace 


1 In their letters to the Emperor Frederic 
Ill the Hungarians slay 30,000 Turks 1n one 
battle; but the modest Julian reduces the 
slaughter to 6000 or even 2000 infidels (A‘neas 
Sylvius in Europ. c 5, and epist 44, 81, apud 
Spondanum) 

2 See the ongin of the Turkish war, and the 
first expedition of Ladislaus, in the fifth and 
sixth books of the third decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, copies Livy with 
tolerable success Callamachus (1 u p 487- 
496) is still more pure and authentic 
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of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently 
waited for the return of his victorious 
army. ‘And is it thus,” exclaimed 
the cardinal,* ‘‘that you will desert 
their expectations and your own for- 
tune? It is to them, to your God, and 
your fellow-Christians, that you have 
pledged your faith; and that prior 
obligation annihilates a rash and sac- 
rilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. 
His vicar on earth is the Roman pon- 
tiff; without whose sanction you can 
neither promise nor perform. In his 
mame I absolve your perjury and 
sanctify your arms: follow my foot- 
steps in the paths of glory and salva- 
tion; and if still ye have scruples, 
devolve on my head the punishment 
and the sin.” This mischievous casuis- 
try was seconded by his respectable 
character, and the levity of popular 
assemblies : war was resolved, on the 
same spot where peace had so lately 
been sworn; and, in the execution of 
the treaty, the Turks were assaulted 
by the Christians; to whom, with 
some reason, they might apply the 
epithet of Infidels. The falsehood of 
Ladislaus to his word and oath was 
palliated by the religion of the times - 
the most perfect, or at least the most 
popular, excuse would have been the 
success of his arms and the deliverance 
of the Eastern church. But the same 
treaty which should have bound his 
conscience had diminished his strength. 
On the proclamation of the peace, the 
French and German volunteers de- 
parted with indignant murmurs: the 
Poles were exhausted by distant war- 
fare, and perhaps disgusted with foreign 
command ; and their palatines accepted 
the first licence, and hastily retired to 
their provinces and castles. Even 
Hungary was divided by faction, or 
restrained by a laudable scruple ; and 


11 do not pretend to warrant the litera) 
acturacy of Julian’s speech, which is variously 
worded by Callimachus (1. 1ii p. 505-507), Bon- 
finius (dec ifi. 1. vi. p 457, 458), and other his- 
torians, who might indulge their own eloquence, 
while they represent one of the orators of the 
age. But they all agree in the advice and 
arguments for perjury, which in the field of 
controversy are flercely attacked by the Pro- 
testants, and feebly defended by the Catholics. 
The latter are discouraged by the misfortune 
of Warna. 
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the relics of the crusade that marched 
in the second expedition were reduced 
to an inadequate force of twenty thou- 
sand men. A Walachian chief, who 
joined the royal standard with his 
vassals, presumed to remark that their 
numbers did not exceed the hunting. 
retinue that sometimes attended the 
sultan; and the gift of two horses of 
matchless speed might admonish Lad- 
islaus of his secret foresight of the 
event. But the despot of Servia, after 
the .iestoration of his country and 
children, was tempted by the promise 
of new realms; and the inexperience 
of the king, the enthusiasm of the 
legate, and the martial presumption of 
Huniades himself, were persuaded that 
every obstacle must yield to the invinc- 
ible virtue of the sword and the cross. 
After the passage cf the Danube, two 
roads might lead to Constantinople and 
the Hellespont; the one direct, abrupt, 
and difficult, through the mountains 
of Iiamus; the other more tedious and 
secure, over a level country, and along 
the shores of thc Euxine; in which 
their flanks, according to the Scythian 
discipline, might always be covered by 
a movable fortification of waggons. 
The latter was judiciously preferred : 
the Catholics marched throtyh the 
plams of Bulgaria, burning, with wan- 
ton cruelty, the churches and villages 
of the Christian natives: and their 
last station was at Warna, near the 
sea-shore; on which the defeat and 
death of Ladislaus have bestowed a 
memorable name. 

It was on this fatal spot that, in- 
stead of finding a con- 
federate fleet to second 
their operations, they 
were alarmed by the approach of 
Amurath himself, who had issued 
from his Magnesian solitude, and 


Battle of 
Warna 
AD 1444 


1 Warna under the Grecian name of Odessus, 
was @ colony of the Milesians, which they de- 
nominated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, 
tom. i p 374. D’Anville, tom. i. p. 812). 
According to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine 
(p. 24, 25, in the first volume of Hudson's Geo- 
graphers), it was situated 1740 stadia, or furlongs, 
from the mouth of the Danube, 2140 from 
Byzantium, and 860 to the north of a ridge or 
promontory of Mount Heemus, which advances 
into the sea. 
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transported the forces of Asia to the 
defence of Europe. According to some 
writers, the Greek emperor had been 
awed, or seduced, to grant the passage 
of the Bosphorus; and an indelible 
stain of corruption is fixed on the 
yenoese, or the pope’s nephew, the 
Catholic admiral, whose mercenary 
connivance betrayed the guard of the 
Hellespont. From Adrianople, the 
sultan advanced by hasty marches, at 
the head of sixty thousand men; and 
when the cardinal, and Huniades, had 
taken a nearer survey of the numbers 
and order of the Turks, these ardent 
warriors proposed the tardy and 1m- 
practicable measure of a retreat. The 
king alone was resolved to conquer or 
die; and his resolution had almost 
been crowned with a glorious and salu- 
tary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre; 
and the Beglerbegs, or generals of 
Anatolia and Romania, commanded on 
the right and left, against the adverse 
divisions of the dcspot and Mumiades 
The Turkish wings were broken on the 
first onset. but the advantage was 
fatal; and the rash victors, in the heat 
of the pursuit, were carried away tar 
irom the annoyance of the enemy, or 
support of their friends When 
Amurath beheld the flight of his 
squadrons, he despaned of his fortune 
and that of the empire; a veteran 
Janizary seized his horse’s bridle ; and 
he had magnanimity to pardon and 
reward the soldier who dared to per- 
ceive the terror, and arrest the flight, 
of his sovereign. <A copy of the treaty, 
the monument of Christian perfidy, 
had been displayed in the front of 
battle ; and it is said, that the sultan 
in his distress, lifting his eyes and his 
hands to heaven, implored the protec- 
tion of the God of truth; and called on 
the prophet Jesus himself to avenge the 
impious mockery of his name and re- 
ligion.t| With inferior numbers and 
disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 


1 Some Christian writers affirm, that he drew 
from his bosom the host or wafer on which the 
treaty had nof been sworn The Moslems 
suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to 
God and his prophet Jesus, which is likewise 
insinuated by Callimachus (1, ili. p. 516, Spon- 
dan, A.D. 1444, No 8). 
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rushed forwards in the confidence of 
victory, till his career was stopped by 
the impenetrable phalanx of the Jani- 


zaries, If we may credit the Ottoman 
annals, his horse wasS  peathof 
pierced by the javelin  Usdislaus. 


of Amurath ;* he fell among the spears 
of the infantry ; and a Turkish soldier 
proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘* Hun- 
garians, behold the head of your king!” 
The death of Ladislaus was the signal 
of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate pursuit, Humiades_ de- 
plored his error and the public loss: he 
strove to rescue the royal body, till he 
was overwhelmed by the tumultuous 
crowd of the victors and vanquished ; 
and the last cfforts of his courage and 
conduct were exerted to save the rem- 
nant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten 
thousand Christians were slain in the 
disastrous battle of Warna : the loss of 
the Turks, more considerable in num- 
bers, bore a smaller proportion to their 
total strength; yet the philosophic 
sultan was not ashamed to confess, that 
his ruin must be the consequence of a 
second and similar victory.* At his 
command a column was erected on the 
spot where Ladislaus had fallen ; but 
the modest inscription, instead of 
accusing the rashness, recorded the 
valour and bewailed the misfortune of 
the Hungazian youth.? 


1A critic will always distrust these spolva 
opima of a victorious general, so difficult for 
valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent 
(Cantemir, p 90, 91) Callimachus (1 1i1 p 
517) more simply and probably affirms, super- 
venientibus Janizaris, telorum maultitudine, 
non ain confossus est, quam obrutus. 

- Besides some valuable hints from Afneas 
Sylvius, which are dilgently collected by 
Spondanus, our best authorities are three his- 
torians of the fifteenth century, Philippus 
Callamachus (de Rebus a Viadislao Polonorum 
atque Ilungarorum Rege gestis, libri 1i1. in 
Bel Seript Rerum Hungaricarum, tom. 1 p 
433-518), Bonfinius (decad u1 1 v. p. 460-407), 
and Chalcondyles (1 vii. p. 165-179). The two 
first were Italians, but they passed their lives 
in Poland and Hungary (Fabric Bubliot. 
Latin. med et infimy A‘tatis, tom 1. p. 324, 
Vossius, de Hist. Latin 1 1ii. c 8, 11. Bayle 
Dictionnaire, Bonrrn1us) A small tract of 
Flix Petancius, chancellor of Segnia (ad 
calcem Cuspinian. de Cresaribus, p. 716-722), 
represents the theatre of the war 1n the fifteenth 
century 


* Compare Von Hammer, p. 463.—M. 
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Before I lose sight of the field of 
The Cardinat Warna, I am tempted to 
Julian, pause on the character 
and story of two principal actors, the 
Cardinal Julian and John Huniades. 
Julian? Cesarini was born of a noble 
family of Rome: his studies had em- 
braced both the Latin and Greek 
learning, both the sciences of divinity 
and law; and his versatile genius was 
equally adapted to the schools, the 
camp, and the court. No sooner had 
he been invested with the Roman 
purple, than he was sent into Germany 
to arm the empire against the rebels 
and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit 
of persecution is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian; the military profession ill be- 
comes a priest ; but the former is ex- 
cused by the times; and the latter was 
ennobled by the courage of Julian, who 
stood dauntliess and alone in the dis- 
graceful flight of the German host. As 
the pope’s legate, he opened the council 
of Basil; but the president soon ap- 
peared the most strenuous champion of 
ecclesiastical freedom ; and an opposi- 
tion of seven years was conducted by 
his ability and zeal. After promoting 
the strongest measures against the au- 
thority and person of Eugenius, some 
secret motive of interest or conscience 
engaged him to desert on a sudden the 
popular party. The cardinal withdrew 
lumself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in 
the debates of the Greeks and Latins, 
the two nations admired the dexterity 
of his arguments and the depth of his 
theological erudition.? In his Hun- 
garian embassy, we have already seen 
the mischievous effects of his sophistry 
and eloquence, of which Julian himself 
was the first victim. The cardinal, 
who performed the duties of a priest 
and a soldier, was lost in the defeat of 
Warna. The circumstances of his 
death are variously related ; but it is 


- 2M, Lenfant has described the origin (Hist. 
du Concile de Basle, tom i p 247, &c), and 
Bohemian campaign (p 315, &c ) of Caidinal 
Julian. His services at Basil and Ferrara, and 
his unfortunate end, are occasionally related 
by Spondanus, and the continuator of Fleury. 
32 Syropulue honourably praises the talents 
of anenemy (p. 117); Telavra twa fiorsy 6 
lovAsavos wswAarvouivas yay xds Aovixws, 
wal pre’ swiotipng xaos DtvdenTos ‘Paroplens. 
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believed, that a weighty incumbrance 
of gold impeded his flight, and tempted 
the cruel avarice of some Christian 
fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least doubt- 
ful origin, the merit of John Corvinus 
John Huniades promoted Huniades, 
him to the command of the Hungarian 
armies. Hus father was a Walachian, 
his mother a Greck: her unknown race 
might possibly ascend to the emperors 
of Constantinople ; and the claims of 
the Walachians, with the surname of 
Corvinus, from the place of his nativity, 
might suggest a thin pretence for ming- 
ling his blood with the patricians of 
ancient Rome. In his youth he served 
in the wars of Italy, and was retained, 
with twelve horsemen, by the bishop 
of Zagrab: the valour of the white 
knight? was soon conspicuous ; he in- 
creased his fortunes by a noble and 
wealthy marriage ; and in the defence 
of the Hungarian borders he won in 
the same year three battles against the 
Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus of 
Poland obtained the crown of Hungary; 
and the important service was rewarded 
by the title and office of Waivod of 
Transylvania. The first of Julian’s 
crusades added two Turkish laurels on 
his brow; and in the public distress 
the fatal errors of Warna were for- 
gotten. During the absence and min- 
ority of Ladislaus of Austria, the titular 
king, Humades was elected supreme 
captain and governor of Hungary ; and 
if envy at first was silenced by terror, 
a reign of twelve years supposes the 
arts of policy as well asof war. Yet 
the idea of a consummate general is not 
delineated in his campaigns ; the white 
knight fought with the hand rather 
than the head, as the chief of desultory 


1 See Bonfinius, decad. iii 1 iv. p 423. 
Could the Italian historian pronounce, or the 
king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the 
absurd flattery which confounded the name of 
a Walachian village with the casual, though 
glorious, epithet of a single branch of the 
Valerian family at Rome? 

2 Philip de Comines (Mémoires, 1. vi. c. 13), 
from the tradition of the times, mentions him 
with high encomiums, but under the whimsical 
name of the Chevalier Blanc de Valaigne 
(Valachia) The Greek Chalcondyles, and the 
Turkish annals of Leunclavius, presume to ac- 
cuse his fidelity of valour. 
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barbarians, who attack without fear 
and fly without shame; and his mili- 
tary life is comzsed of a romantic 
alternative of victories and escapes. 
By the Turks, who employed his name 
to frighten their perverse children, he 
was corruptly denominated Jancus 
Lain, or the Wicked: their hatred is 
the proof of their esteem; the king- 
dom which he guarded was inaccessible 
to their arms ; and they felt him most 
daring and formidable, when they 
fondly believed the captain and his 
country irrecoverably lost. Instead of 
confining himself to a defensive war, 
four years after the defeat of Warna 
he again penetrated into the heart of 
Bulgaria, and in the plain of Cossova 
sustained, till the third day, the shock 
of the Ottoman army, four times more 
numerous than his own. As he fled 
alone through the woods of Walachia, 
the hero was surprised by two robbers, 
but while they disputed a gold chain 
that hung at his neck, he recovered his 
sword, slew the one, terrified the other, 
and, after new perils of captivity o1 
death, consoled by his presence an 
afflicted kingdom. But the last and 
most glorious action of his life was the 
defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the Second in petson. 
After a siege of forty days, the Turks, 
who had already entered the town, 
were compelled to retreat; and the 

His defence ot JOYful nations celcbrated 


Belgradeand HHuniades and Belgrade 
Pater as the bulwarks of Chris- 


tendom.* About a month 
after this great deliverance, the cham- 
pion expired ; and his most splendid 
epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman 
prince, who sighed that he could no 
longer hope for revenge against the 
single antayonist who had triumphed 
over his arms. On the first vacancy of 
the throne, Matthias Corvinus, a youth 
of eighteen years of age, was elected 
and crowned by the grateful Hungari- 
ans. His reign was prosperous and 


4 See Bonfinius (decad. ili. 1. viii. p. 492) and 
Spondanus (A.D 1456, No. 1-7). Huniades 
shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade 
with Capistran, a Franciscan friar, and im 
their respective narratives, neither the saint 
nor the hero condescend to take notice of his 
tival’s merit. 

VoL, II 
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long: Matthias aspired to the glory of 
@ conqueror and a saint ; but his purest 
merit is the encouragement of learning ; 
and the Latin orators and historians, 
who were invited from Italy by the 
son, have shed the lustre of their elo- 
quence on the father’s character. 

In the lst of heroes, John Huniades 
and Scanderbeg are com- 


Birth and 
monly associated ;? and education of 
: Scanderbeg, 
they are both entitled tO “‘Reines of 
our notice, since their oc- Albania 


cupation of the Ottoman army delayed 
the ruin of the Greek empire. John 
Castriot, the father of Scanderbeg,3 
was the hereditary prince of a small 
district of Epirus or Albania, between 
the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. 
Unable to contend with the sultan’s 
power, Castriot submitted to the hard 
conditions of peace and tribute: he 
delivered his four sons as the pledges 
ot his fidelity; and the Christian 
youths, after receiving the mark of 
circumcision, were instructed in the 
Mohammedan religion, and trained in 
the arms and arts of Turkish policy.4 
The three elder brothers were con- 


1 See Bonfinius, decad. in 1. vin —decad. iv 
1, vai The observations of Spondanus on the 
hfe and character of Matthias Corvinus are 
curious and critical (a Dp 1464, No 1, 1475, No. 
6, 1476, No 14-16, 1490, No 4, 5). Italfan 
fame was the object of his vanity. His actions 
are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum Hungari- 
carum(p 322-41”) of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. 
His wise and facctious sayings are registered 
by Galestus Martius of Narni (528-568) ; and 
we have a particular narrative of his wedding 
and coronation. These three tracts are all 
contained in the first vol. of Bel’s Scriptores 
Rerum Hungaricarum 

2 They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in 
his pleasing Essay on Heroic Virtue (Works, 
vol. 1ii. p 385), among the seven chiefs who 
have deserved, without wearing, a royal crown; 
Belisarius, Narses, Gonsalvo of Cordova, Wil- 
liam first prince of Orange, Alexander duke of 
Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or 
Scanderbeg 

%I could wish for some simple authentic 
memoirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, which 
would introduce me to the man, the time, and 
the place In the old and national history of 
Marinus Barletius, a priest of Scodra (de Vita, 
Moribus, et Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, &c 
libri xiii. pp 367. Argentorat 1537, in fol.), 
his gaudy and cumbersome robes are stuck 
with many false jewels See likewise Chalcon- 
dyles, 1 vii p 1861 viii. p 229 

4His circumcision, education, &c ,are marked 
by Maninus with brevity and reluctance (I. i. p. 


6, 7). 
3N 
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founded in the crowd of slaves; and 
the poison to which their deaths are 
ascribed cannot be verified or dis- 
proved by any positive evidence. Yet 
the suspicion is in a great measure 
removed by the kind and paternal 
treatment of George Castriot, the fourth 
brother, who, from his tender youth, 
displayed the strength and spirit of a 
soldier. The successive overthrow of 
a Tartar and two Persians, who carried 
a proud defiance to the Turkish court, 
recommended him to the favour of 
Amurath, and his Turkish appellation 
of Seanderbeg (/skender beg), or the 
lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial 
of has glory and servitude. His father’s 
principality was reduced into a pro- 
vince ; but the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a 
command of five thousand horse, and 
the prospect of the first dignities of 
the empire. He served with honour 
in the wars of Europe and Asia; and 
we inay smile at the art or credulity of 
the lustorian, who supposes that in 
every encounter he spared the Chnist- 
ians, while he fell with a thundering 
arm on his Mussulman foes. The glory 
of Huniades is without reproach: he 
fought in the defence of his religion 
and country; but the enemies who 
applaud the patriot, have branded his 
rival with the name of traitor and 
wpostate. In the eyes of the Christians, 
the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified 
by his father’s wrongs, the ambiguous 
death of his thrze brothers, his own 
degradation, and the slavery of his 
country ; and they adore the generous, 
though tardy, zeal with which he 
asserted the faith and independence of 
his ancestors. But he had imlibed 
from his ninth year the doctrines of 
the Koran: he was ignorant of the 
Gospel; the religion of a soldier is 
determined by authority and habit; 
nor 16 it eusy to conceive what new 
illumination at the age of forty' could 


* Since Scanderbeg died a p. 1466, 1n the sixty- 
third year of his age (Marinus, 1 xin p 370), 
he was born in 1403; since he was torn from 
his parents by the Turks, when he was novennis 
(Marinus, ! i. p. 1 6), that event must have 
happened in 1412, nine years before the acces- 
sion of Amurath II., who must have inherited, 
not acguired, the Albanian slave. Spondanus 
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be poured into his soul. His motives 
would be less exposed to the suspicion 
of interest or revenge, had he broken 
his chain from the moment that he was 
sensible of its weight: but a long ob- 
livion had surely impaired his original 
right ; and every year of obedience and 
reward had cemented the mutual bond 
of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the 
belief of Christianity and the intention 
of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn 
the base dissimulation, that could serve 
only to betray, that could promise only 
to be forsworn, that could actively join 
in the temporal and spiritual perdition 
of so many thousands of his unhappy 
brethren. Shall we praise a secret 
correspondence with Huniades, while 
he commanded the vanguard of the 
Turkish army? shall we excuse the 
desertion of his standard, 4, -evoit from 
a treacherous desertion the Turks 
which abandoned the vic- 4? 2448 
tory to the enemies of his benefactor ? 
In the conclusion of a defeat, the eye 
of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis 
Effendi or principal secretary: with 
the dagger at his breast, he extorted a 
firman or patent for the government 
of Albania; and the murder of the 
guiltless scribe and his train prevented 
the consequences of an immediate dis- 
covery. With some bold companions, 
to whom he had revealed his design, he 
escaped 1n the night, by rapid marches, 
fiom the ficld of battle to his paternal 
mountams. The gates of Croya were 
opened to the royal mandate ; and no 
sooner did he command the fortress, 
than George Castriot dropped the mask 
of dissimulation ; abjured the prophet 
and the sultan, and proclaimed himself 
the avenger of his family and country. 
The names of religion and liberty pro- 
voked a general revolt : the Albanians, 
a martial race, were unanimous to live 
and die with their hereditary prince ; 
and the Ottoman garrisons were in- 
dulged in the choice of martyrdom or 
baptism. In the assembly of the states 
of Kpirus, Scanderbeg was elected 
general of the Turkish war ; and each 
of the allies engaged to furnish his re- 


has remarked this inconsistency, ap. 1431, 


No, 31, 1443, No. 14. * 
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apective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his 
patrimonial est.ve, and from the valu- 
able salt-pits of Selina, he drew an 
annual revenue of two hundred thou- 
sand ducats;* and the entire sum, 
exempt from the demands of luxury, 
was strictly appropriated to the public 
use. His manners were popular: but his 
discipline was severe ; and every super- 
fluous vice was banished from his camp: 
his example strengthened his command; 
and under his conduct the Albanians 
were invincible in their own opinion 
‘is Galea and and that of their enemies. 
death, The bravest adventurers 

AD 1467s of France and Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in 
hisservice: hisstanding militia consisted 
of eight thousand horses and seven thou- 
sand foot; the horse were small, the 
men were active: but he viewed with 
w discerning eye the difficulties and re- 
sources of the mountains; and, at the 
blaze of the beacons, the whole nation 
was distributed in the strongest posts. 
With such unequal arms Scanderbeg 
resisted twenty-three years the powe1s 
of the Ottoman empire; and two con- 
querors, Amurath the Second, and his 
greater sou, were repeatedly baffled by 
a rebel, whom they pursued with seem- 
ing contempt and implacable resent- 
ment. At the head of sixty thousand 
horse and forty thousand Janizaries, 
Amurath entered Albania; he might 
ravage the open country, occupy the 
~defenceless towns, convert the churches 
into mosques, circuincise the Christian 
youths, and punish with death his 
adult and obstmate captives: but the 
conquests of the sultan were confined to 
the petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and 
the garrison, invincible to his arms, 
was oppressed by a paltry artifice and 
a superstitious scruple.? Amurath re- 
tired with shame and luss from the 
walls of Croya, the castle and residence 


1 His revenue and forces are luckily given by 
Marinus (1. 1i p 44), 

2 There were two Dibras, the upper and 
lower, the Bulgarian and Albanian the former, 
70 miles from Croya (1. i. p. 17), was contigu- 
ous to the fortress of Sfetigrade, whose inhabi- 
tants refused to drink from a well into which a 
dead dog had traitorously been cast (1. v p 
189, 140). We want a good map of Epirus. 
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of the Castriots : the march, the siege, 
the retreat, were harassed by a vexa- 
tious, and almost invisible adversary ;* 
and the disappointment might tend to 
embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last 
days of the sultan.? In the fulness of 
conquest, Mahomet the Second still 
felt at his bosom this domestic thorn : 
his lieutenants were permitted to ne- 
gotiate a truce; and the Albanian 
prince may justly be praised as a firm 
and able champion of his nationa! in- 
dependence. The enthusiasm of 
chivalry and religion has ranked him 
with the names of Alexander and 
Pyrrhus ; nor would they blush to ac- 
knowledge their intrepid countryman : 
but his narrow dominion, and slender 
powers, must leave him at an humble 
distance below the heroes of antiquity, 
who triumphed over the East and the 
Roman legions. Huis splendid achieve- 
ments, the bashas whoin he encountered 
the armies that he discomfited, and the 
three thousand Tuiks who were slain 
by his single hand, must be weighed in 
the scales of suspicious criticism. 
Against an illiterate enemy, and in the 
dark solitude of Epirus, his partial 
biographers may safely indulge the 
latitude of romance: but their fictions 
are exposed by the light of Italian his- 
tory ; and they afford a strong pre- 
sumption against their own truth, by a 
fabulous tale of his exploits, when he 
passed the Adriatic with eight hundred 
horse to the succour of the king of 
Naples. Without disparagement to 


} Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir 
(p 92), with the pompous and prolix declama- 
tion in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the 
Albanian pnest, who has been copied by the 
tribe of strangers and moderns 

2 In honour of his hero, Barletius (1 vi. p. 
188-192) kills the sultan, by disease indeed, 
under the walls of Croya But this audacious 
fiction is disproved by the Greeks and Turks, 
who agree in the time and manner of Amu- 
rath » death at Adrianople. 


3 See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition 
in the ninth and tenth books of Marinus Barlet- 
ius, which may be rectified by the testamony or 
silence of Muraton (Annali d'Italia, tom xui. 
p- 291), and his orgtnal authors (Joh Simon- 
etta de Rebus Francisci Sfortis, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Ital. tom xxi p 728, et al10s) 
The Albanian cavalry, under the name of 
Stiadivts, soon became famous in the wars of 
Italy (Memoirs de Comines, 1. viii c. 5). 
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his fame, they might have owned, that 
he was finally oppressed by the Otto- 
man powers ; in his extreme danger he 
applied to Pope Pius the Second for a 
refuge in the ecclesiastical atate ; and 
his resources were almost exhausted, 
since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at 
Lissus, on the Venetian territory.’ 
His sepulchre was soon violated by the 
Turkish conquerors; but the Janizaries, 
who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared by this superstitious 
amulet their involuntary reverence for 
his valour. The instant ruin of his 
country may redound to the hero’s 
glory ; yet, had he balanced the con- 
sequences of submission and resistance, 
a patriot perhaps would have declined 
the unequal contcst which must depend 
on the life and genius of one man. 
Scanderbeg might indeed be supported 
by the rational, though fallacious hope, 
that the pope, the king of Naples, and 
the Venetian republic, would join in 
the defence of a free and Christian 
people, who guarded the sea-coast of 
the Adniatic, and the narrow passage 
from Greece to Italy. His infant son 
was saved from the national shipwreck ; 
the Castriots? were invested with a 
Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 
continues to flow in the noblest families 
of the realm. A Colony of Albanian 
fugitives obtained a settlement in Cal- 
abria, and they preserve at this day 
the language and manners of their 
ancestors. 

In the long career of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, 
I have reached at length Constantine the 


the last reign of the Roman or 
. * Greek emperors, 
princes of Constantinople “")'5, 3448-53 


who so feebly sustained 
the name and majesty of the Ccesars. 


1 Spondanus, from the best evidence, and 
the most rational criticism, has reduced the 
giant Scanderbeg to the human size(a Dp 1461, 
No. 20, 1463, No. 9, 1405, No 12, 18, 1467, No 
1). His own letter to the pope, and the testi- 
mony of Phranza (i ui. c 28), a refugee in the 
neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his 
last distress, which is awkwardly concealed by 
Marinus Barletius (1. x ). 

2 See the family of the Castriots, in Ducange 
(Fam. Dalmatice, &c. xviii. p. 348-350) 

8 This colony of Albanese is mentioned by 
Mr. Swinburne (Travels into the Two Sicilies, 
vol i. p. 850-354). 
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On the decease of John Paleeologua, 
who survived about four years the 
Hungarian crusade,' the royal family, 
by the death of Andronicus and the 
monastic profession of Isidore, was re- 
duced to three princes, Constantine, 
Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving 
sons of the Emperor Manual. Of these 
the first and the last were far distant 
in the Morea; but Demetrius, who 
possessed the domain of Selybria, was 
in the suburbs, at the head of a party : 
his ambition was not chilled by the 
public distress; and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics 
had already disturbed the peace ot his 
country. The funeral of the late em- 
peror was accelerated with singular 
and even suspicious haste: the claim 
of Demetrius to the vacant throne was 
justified by a trite and flimsy sophism, 
that he was born in the purple, the 
eldest son of his father’s reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and 
soldiers, the clergy and people, were 
unanimous in the cause of the lawful 
successor; and the despot Thomas, 
who, ignorant of the change, accidcn- 
tally returned to the capital, asserted 
with becoming zeal the interest of his 
absent brother. An ambassador, the 
historian Phranza, was immediately 
despatched to the court of Adrianople. 
Amurath received him with honour 
and dismissed him with gifts ; but the 
gracious approbation of the Turkish 
sultan announced Ais supremacy, and 
the approaching downfall of the Eastern 
empire. By the hands of two illustri- 
ous deputies, the Imperial crown was 
placed at Sparta on the head of Con- 
stantine. In the spring he sailed from 
the Morea, escaped the encounter of a 
Turkish squadron, enjoyed the accla- 
mations of his subjects, celebrated the 
festival of a new reign, and exhausted 
by his donatives the treasure, or rather 
the indigence, of the state. The em- 
peror immediately resigned to his 
brothers the possession of the Morea ; 


1 The chronology of Phranza is clear and 
authentic ; but instead of four years and seven 
months, Spondanus (A D. 1445, No. 7) assigns 
seven or eight years to the reign of the last 
Constantine, which he deduces from a spuri- 
ous epistle of Eugenius IV. to the king of 
Zthiopia. 
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and the brittle friendship of the two 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was 
confirmed in their mother’s presence by 
the frail security of oaths and embraces. 
His next occupation was the choice of 
a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Venice had been proposed; but the 
Byzantine nobles objected the distance 
between an hereditary monarch and an 
elective magistrate; and in their sub- 
sequent distress, the chief of that 
powerful republic was not unmindful 
of the affront. Constantine afterwards 
hesitated between the royal families of 
Trebizond and Georgia; and the em- 
bassy of Phranza represents in his 
public and private life the last days of 
the Byzantine empire." 

The protovestiare, or great chamber- 
lain, Phranza sailed from 
Constantinople as the 
minister of a bridegroom ; 
and the relics of wealth and luxury 
were applied to his pompous appear- 
ance. Hus numerous retinue consisted 
of nobles and guards, of physicians and 
monks ; he was attended by a band of 
music; and the term of his costly 
embassy was protracted above two 
years. On his arrival in Georgia or 
Lheria, the natives from the towns and 
villages flocked around the strangers ; 
and such was their simpheity, that 
they were delighted with the effects, 
without understanding the cause, of 
musical harmony. Among the crowd, 
was an old man, above an hundred 
years of age, who had formerly been 
carried away a captive by the barba- 
Yians,? and who amused his hearers 
with a tale of the wonders of India,? 
from whence he had returned to 
Portugal by an unknown sea.4 From 


Embassies of 
Phranza 
AD 1450-1452 


4 Phranza (1. iii c 1-6) deserves credit and 
esteem 

2 Suppose him to have been captured in 
1894, 1n Timour’s first war in Georgia (Shere- 
feddin,1 ni c¢ 50): he might follow his Tartar 
master into Hindustan in 1398, and from 
thence sail to the Spice Islands 

3 The happy and pious Indians lived an 
hundred and fifty years, and enjoyed the 
most perfect productions of the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. The animals were on a 
large scale: dragons seventy cubits, ants (the 
formica Indica) nine inches long, sheep hke 
elephants, elephants like sheep. Quidlibet 
audendi, &. 

# He sailed in a country vessel from the 
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this hospitable land, Phranza proceeded 
to the court of Trebizond, where he 
was informed by the Greek prince of 
the recent decease of Amnrath. In- 
stead of rejoicing in the deliverance, 
the experienced statesman expressed 
his apprehension, that an ambitious 
youth would not long adhere to the 
sage and pacific system of his father. 
After the sultan’s decease, his Chris- 
tian wife, Maria,’ the daughter of the 
Servian despot, had been honourably 
restored to her parents: on the fame 
of her beauty and merit, she was re- 
commended by the ambassador as the 
most worthy object of the royal choice; 
and Phranza recapitulates and refutes 
the specious objections that might be 
raised against the proposal. The 
majesty of the purple would ennoble an 
‘nequal alliance; the bar of affinity 
might be removed by liberal alms and 
the dispensation of the church; the 
disgrace of Turkish nuptials had been 
repeatedly overlooked; and, though 
the fair Maria was near fifty years of 
age, she might yet hope to give an 
heir to the empire. Constantine lis- 
tened to the advice, which was trans- 
mitted in the first ship that sailed 
from Trebizond; but the factions of 
the court opposed his marriage ; and it 
was finally prevented by the pious vow 
of the sultana, who ended her days in 
the monastic profession. Reduced to 
the first alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in‘ favour of a 
Georgian princess; and the vanity of 
her father was dazzled by the glorious 
alliance. Instead of demanding, ac- 
cording to the primitive and national 


Spice Islands to one of the ports of the exterior 
India , invenitque navem grandem Ibericam, 
qui in Portugallcam est delatus. This passage, 
composed in 1477 (Phranza, I in c 30), twenty 
years before the discovery of the cape of Good 
Hope, 18 spurious or wonderful. But this new 
geography is sullied by the old and incom- 
patible error which places the source of th. 
Nile in India 


1Cantemir (p. 83), who styles her the 
daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of 
the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath 
in the year 1424. It will not easily he be- 
lieved, that in six-and-twenty years’ cohabita- 
tion, the sultan corpus e)us non tetigit After 
the taking of Constantinople, she fled to 
Mahomet II. (Phranza,!1 ui ¢ 22). 
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custom, a price for his daughter,’ he 
offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, 
with an annual pension of five thou- 
sand, ducats; and the services of the 
ambassador were repaid by an assur- 
ance, that, as his son had been adopted 
in baptism by the emperor, the estab- 
lishment of his daughter should be the 
peculiar care of the empress of Con- 
stantinople. On the return of Phranza, 
the treaty was ratified by the Greek 
monarch, who with his own hand im- 
pressed three vermilion crosses on the 
golden bull, and assured the Georgian 
envoy, that in the spring his galleys 
should conduct the bride to her 
Imperial palace. But Constantine em- 
braced his faithful servant, not with 
the cold approbation of a sovereign, 
but with the warm confidence of a 
friend, who, after a long absence, is 
impatient to pour his secrets into the 
bosom of his friend. ‘Since the death 

State of the of my mother and of 
Syzantine court Cantacuzenc, who alone 
advised the without intcrest or pas- 
sion,? I am surrounded,” said the em- 
peror, ““by men whom I can neither 
love, nor trust, nor esteem. You are 
not a stranger to Lucas Notaras, the 
great admiral ; obstinately attached to 
his own sentiments, he declares, both 
in private and public, that his senti- 
ments are the absolute measure of my 
thoughts and actions. The rest of the 
courtiers are swayed by their personal 


1 The classical reader will recollect the 
offers of Agamemnon (lhad, 1, v 144), and the 
general practice of antiquity 

* Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation 
to the emperor of that name) was great do- 
mestic, a firm asserter of the Greek creed, and 
a brother of the queen of Servis, whom he 
visited with the character of ambassador 
(Syropulus, p. 37,38, 45). 
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or factions views ; and how can I con- 
sult the monks on questions of policy 
and marriage? I have yet much em- 
ployment for your diligence and fidelity. 
In the spring you shall engage one of 
my brothers to solicit the succour of 
the Western powers; from the Morea 
you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular 
commission ; and from thence proceed 
to Georgia to receive and conduct the 
future empress.”——‘‘ Your commands,” 
replied Phranza, ‘are irresistible ; but 
deign, great sir,” he added, with aserious 
smile, ‘‘to consider, that if Iam thus 
perpetually absent from my family, my 
wife may be tempted either to seek 
another husband, or to throw herself 
into a monastery.” After laughing at 
his apprehensions, the emperor more 
gravely consoled him by the pleasing 
assurance that this should be his last 
service abroad, and that he destined for 
his son a wealthy and noble hciress ; 
for himself, the important office of 
great logothete, or principal minister 
of state. The marriage was immedi- 
ately stipulated ; but the office, how- 
ever incompatible with his own, had 
been usurped by the ambition of the 
admiral. Some delay was requisite to 
negotiate a consent and an equivalent ; 
and the nomination of Phranza was 
half declared, and half suppressed, lest 
it might be displeasing to an insolent 
and powerful favourite. The winter 
was spent in the preparations of his 
embassy: and Phranza had resolved, 
that the youth his son should embrace 
this opportumty of foreign travel, and 
be left, on the appearance of danger, 
with his maternal kindred of the 
Morea. Such were the private and 
public designs, which were interrupted 
by a Turkish war, and finally buried in 
the ruins of the empire. 


Of the Roman Empire. 
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OF MAHOMET THE SECOND. 


THE siege of Constantinople by the 
Oharacterot Turks attracts our first 
Mahomet II attention to the person 

and character of the great destroyer. 

Mahomet the Second? was the son of 

the second Amurath; and though his 

mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is 
more probably confounded with the 
numerous concubines who peopled from 
every climate the harem of the sultan. 
His first education and sentiments were 
those of a devout Mussulman; and as 
often as he conversed with an infidel, 
he purified his hands and face by thc 
legal rites of ablution. Age and em- 
pire appear to have relaxed this narrow 
bigotry : his aspiring genius disdained 
to acknowledge a power above his own; 
and in his looser hours he presumed (1t 
is said) to brand the prophet of Mecca 
as a robber and imposter. Yet the 
sultan persevered in a decent reverence 
for the doctrine and discipline of the 
IKxoran .? his private indiscretion must 
have been sacred from the vulgar car ; 
and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to be- 
heve that a mind which is hardened 
against truth must be armed with 
superior contempt for absurdity and 


1 For the character of Mahomet II it is 
dangerous to trust either the Turks or the 
Christians. The most moderate picture appears 
to be drawn by Phranza (1 1 c 33), whose 
resentment had cooled in age and solitude, 
see hkewise Spondanus(a p. 1451, No 11), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom xxil. p 542), 
the Elogia of Paulus Jovius(l. iii p. 164 166), 
and the Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom iu p 272- 
279). 

2 Cantemir (p. 115), and the mosques which 
he founded, attest his public regard for re- 
ligion Mahomet freely disputed with the 
patriarch Gennadius on the two religions 
(Spond. a.pd. 1453. No. 22). 


error. Under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters, Mahomet advanced 
with an early and rapid progress in the 
paths of knowledge; and besides his 
native tongue, it is affirmed that he 
spoke or understood five languages,‘ 
the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldean 
cr Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. 
The Persian might indecd contribute to 
his amusement, and the Arabic to his 
edification ; andsuchstudicsare familar 
to the Oriental youth. In the inter- 
course of the Greeks and Turks, a con- 
queror might wish to converse with the 
people over whom he was ambitious tc 
reign: his own praises in Latin poetry 
oL prose? might find a passage to the 
royal ear; but what use or merit could 
recommend to the statesinan or the 
scholar the uncouth dialect of his 
Hebrew slaves? The history and geo- 
graphy of the world were familiar to 
his memory : the lives of the heroes of 


1 Quinque linguas proter suam noverat , 
Greecam, Latinam, Chalduaicam, Persicam 
The Latin translator of Phranza has dropped the 
Arabic, which the Koran must recommend to 
every Mussulman.* 

2 Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and 
obtained the liberty of his wife’s mother and 
sisters from the conqueror of Constantinople 
It was delivered into the sultan’s hands by the 
envoy’s of the duke of Milan. Philelphus 
himself was suspected of a design of retiring to 
Constantinople , yet the orator often sounded 
the trumpet of holy war (see his Life by M. 
Lancelot, in the Mémoires de ]’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. x. p 718, 724, &c ) 

8 Robert Valturio published at Verona, 1n 
1483, his twelve books de Re Militari, in which 
he first mentions the use of bombs By his 
patron Sigismond Malatesta, prince of Rimini, 
it had been addressed with a Latin epistle to 
Mahomet IT. 


* It appears in the onginal Greek text, p. 
95, edit. Bonn —M. 
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the East, perhaps of the West,’ excited 
his emulation: his skill in astrology is 
excused by the folly of the times, and 
supposes some rudiments of mathe- 
matical science; and a profane taste 
for the arts is betrayed in his liberal 
invitation and reward of the painters 
of Italy.2 But the influence of religion 
and learning were employed without 
effect on his savage and licentious 
nature, I will not transcribe, nor do I 
firmly believe, the stories of his four- 
teen pages, whose bellies were ripped 
open in search of a stolen melon; or of 
the beauteous slave, whose head he 
severed from her body, to convince the 
Janizaries that their master was not 
the votary of love.+ His sobriety is 
attested by the silence of the Turkish 
annals, which accuse three, and three 
only, of the Ottoman line of the vice of 
drunkenness,? But it cannot be denied 


1 According to Phranza, he assiduously 
studied the lives and actions of Alexander, 
Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. I 
have read somewhere, that P!utarch’s Laves 
were translated by his orders into the Turkish 
language. If the sultan himself understood 
Greek, it must have been for the benefit of his 
subjects Yet these lives are a school of free- 
dom as well as of valour * 

2 The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had 
invited from Venice, was dismissed with a 
chain and collar of gold, and a purse of 3000 
ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish 
story of aslave purposely beheaded, to instruct 
the painter in the action of the muscles. 

3 These Imperial dru..kards were Soliman I 
Selim 1I. and Amurath IV (Cantemir, p 61) 
The sophis of Persia can produce a more 
regular succession ; and in the last age, our 


t This story, the subject of Johnson’s Irene, 
is reyected by M. Von Hammer. vol 11 p, 208 
The German historian’s general estimate of 
Mahomet’s character agrees in its more marked 
features with Gibbon’s.—M. 

* Von Hammer disdainfully rejects this 
fable of Mahomet’s knowledge of languages 
Knolles adds. that he delaghted in reading the 
history of Alexander the Great and of Julus 
Cesar. The former, no doubt, was the Persian 
legend, which, it 1s remarkable, came back to 
Europe, and was popular throughout the 
middle ages as the ‘‘Romaunt of Alexander ” 
The founder of the Imperial dynasty of Rome, 
according to M. Von Hammer, is altogether 
unknown in the East Mahomet was a great 
patron of Turkish literature: the romantic 
poems of Persia were translated, or imitated, 
under his patronage. Von. Hammer, vol. fi. 
p. 268,—M. 
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that his passions were at once furions 
and inexorable ; that in the palace, as 
in the field, atorrent of blood was spilt 
on the slightest provocation ; and that 
the noblest of the captive youth were 
often dishonoured by his unnatural 
lust. In the Albanian war he studied 
the lessons, and soon surpassed the 
example, of his father; and the con- 
quest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, 
and two hundred cities, a vain and 
flattering account, is ascribed to his in- 
vincible sword. He was doubtless a 
soldier, and possibly a general ; Con- 
stantinople has sealed his glory ; but it 
we compare the means, the obstacles, 
and the achievements, Mahomet the 
Second must blush to sustain a parallel 
with Alexander or Timour. Under his 
command, the O.toman forces were 
always more numeious than their 
enemies; yet their progress was 
bounded by the Euphrates and the 
Adriatic ; and his arms were checked 
by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights and by the Persian 
king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice 
tasted of royalty, and  nisreign 
twice descended from the 4-D 1451-1481. 
throne: his tender age was incapable 
of opposing his father’s restoration, but 
never could he forgive the vizirs who 
had recommended that salutary mea- 
sure. His nuptials were celebrated 
with the daughter of a Turkman emir ; 
and after a festival of two months, he 
departed from Adrianople with his 
bride, to reside in the government of 
Magnesia. Before the end of six weeks, 
he was recalled by a sudden message 
fromm the divan, which announced the 
deccase of Amurath, and the mutinous 
spirit of the Janizaries. His speed and 
vigour commanded their obedience: he 
passed the Hellespont with a chosen 
guard ; and at the distance of a mile 
from Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, 
the imams and cadhis, the soldiers and 
the people, fell prostrate before the 
new sultan. They affected to weep, 
they affected to rejoice: he ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty-one 
years, and removed the cause of sedi- 
tion by the death, the inevitable death, 


European travellers were the witnesses and 
companions of their revels. 
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of his infant brothers.** The ambas- 
sadors of Eyrcpe and Asia soon ap- 
peared to congratulate his accession 
and solicit his friendship ; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and 
peace. The confidence of the Greck 
emperor was revived by the solemn 
oaths and fair assurances with which 
he scaled the ratification of the treaty : 
and a rich domain on the banks of the 
Strymon was assigned for the annual 
payment of three hundred thousand 
aspers, the pension of an Ottoman 
prince, who was detained at his request 
in the Byzantine court. Yet the neigh- 
bours of Mahomet might tremble at the 
severity with which a youthful mon- 
arch reformed the pomp of his father’s 
household: the expenses of luxury 
were applied to those of ambition, and 
an useless train of seven thousand 
falconers was either dismissed from his 
service, or enlisted in his troops. In 
the first summer of his reign, he visited 
with an army the Asiatic provinces ; 
but after humbling the pride, Mahomet 
accepted the submission, of the Caru- 
manian, that le might not be diverted 
by the smallest obstacle from the execu- 
tion of his great design. 

The Mohammedan, and more espcci- 
Hostile intentions Vy the ‘lurkish, casuists, 

of Mahomet have pronounced that no 

weber promise can bind the 
faithful against the interest and duty 
of their religion ; and that the sultan 
nay abrogate his own treatics and 
those of his predecessors, The justice 
and magnanimity of Amurath had 
scorned this immoral privilege; but 


1 Calapin, one of these royal infants, was 
saved from his cruel brother, and baptised at 
Rome under the name of Callistus Othoman- 
nus The Emperor Fredeiic III presented 
him with an estate in Austria, where he ended 
his life; and Cuspinian, who in his youth con- 
wersed with the aged prince at Vienna, 
applauds his piety and wisdoin (de Cesaribus, 
p. 672, 673). 

2 See the accession of Mahomet 11 in Ducas 
(c 33), Phranza (1 i. e. 33,1 ui c 2), Chal- 
condyles (1. v11. p. 199), and Cantemur (p. 96) 


* Ahmed, the son of a Greek princess, was 
the object of his especial jealousy. Von 
Hammer, p 501 —M. 

+ The Janizanes obtained, for the first time, 
a gift on the accession of a new sovereign, p. 
5u4,—M. 
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his son, though the proudest of men, 
could stoop from ambition to the basest 
arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace 
was on his lips, while war was in his 
heart: he incessantly sighed for the 
possession of Constantinople: and the 
Greeks, by their own indiscretion, 
afforded the first pretence of the fatal 
rupture.* Instead of labouring to be 
forgotten, their ambassadors pursued 
his camp, to demand the payment, and 
even the increase, ot them annual sti- 
pend. the divan was importuned by 
their complaints, and the vivir, a secret 
friend of the Christians, was con- 
strained to deliver the sense of his 
brethren. ‘‘ Ye foolish and miserable 
Romans,” said Calil, ‘‘we know your 
devices, and ye are ignorant of your 
own danger! the scrupulous Amurath 
is no morc; his throne is occupied by 
a young conqucror, whom no laws can 
bind, and no obstacles can 1esist: and 
if you escape from his hands, give 
praise to the divine clemency, which 
yet delays the chastisement of your 


1 Before I enter on the siege of Constan n- 
ople, 1 shall observe that except the short hints 
of Cantemzr and Leunclavius, [ have not been 
able to obtain any Turkish account of this con- 
quest such an account as we possess of the 
siece of Rhodes by Soliman II (Mémoires de 
Y Académie des Inscriptions, tom xxvi p 723- 
769) I must, therefore, depend on the Greeks, 
whose prejudices, 1n some degree, are subdued 
by their distress Our standard texts are those 
of Ducas (c 34-42), Phranza (1 im c 7-20), 
Chalcondyles (1 vi p 201-214), and Leonar- 
dus Chiensis (Historia C P a Turco expugnatio 
Nornnbergha, 1544, in dito, 20leaves) Thelast 
of these narratives 1s the carhest in date, since 
it was composed in the isle of Chios, the 16th 
of August, 1453, only seventy-nine days after 
the loss of the city, and 1n the first confusion 
of ideas and passions Some hints may be 
added from an epistle of Cardinal Isidore (in 
Farragine Rerum Turcicarum, ad calcem Chal- 
condyl. Clause11, Basil, 1556), to Pope Nicho- 
las Y, and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, 
which he addressed in the year 1581 to Martin 
Crusius (Turco-Grecia, 1 1 p. 74-98 Basil, 
1584) The various facts and materials are 
briefly, though critically, reviewed by Spon- 
danus (Ap 1453, No. 1-27) The hearsay 
relations of Monstrelet and the distant Latins 
I shall take leave to disregard * 


* M Von Hammer has added lhttle new in- 
formation on the siege of Constantinople, and 
by his general agreement has borne an honour- 
able testimony to the truth, and by his close 
imitation to the graphic spirit and boldness of 
Gibbon.—AL. 
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sins. Why do ye seek toaffright us by 
vain and indifferent menaces? Release 
the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan 
of Roumania ; call the Hungarians from 
beyond the Danube; arm against us 
the nations of the West; and be assured 
that you will only provoke and precipi- 
tate your rnin.” But if the fears of 
the ambassadors were alarmed by the 
stern language of the vizir, they were 
soothed by the courteous audience and 
friendly speeches of the Ottoman 
prince; and Mahomet assured them 
that on his return to Adrianople he 
would redress the grievances, and con- 
sult the true interests, of the Greeks. 
No sooner had he repassed the Helles- 
pont than he issued a mandate to sup- 
press their pension, and to expel their 
officers from the banks of the Strymon : 
in this measure he betrayed an hostile 
mind ; and the second order announced, 
and in some degree commenced, the 
siege of Constantinople. In the nar- 
row pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic 
tortress had formerly been raiscd by 
his grandfather . in the opposite situa- 
tion, on the European side, he resolved 
to erect a more formidable castle; and 
a thousand masons were commanded to 
assemble in the spring on a spot named 
Asomaton, about five miles from the 
Greek metropolis,’ Persuasion is the 
resource of the feeble ; and the feeble 
can scldom persuade : the ambassadors 
of the empcror attempted, without suc- 
vess, to divert Mahomet from the exe- 
cution of his design. They represented 
that his grandfather had solicited the 
permission of Manucl to build a castle 
on his own territories ; but that this 
double fortification, which would com- 
mand the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations; to 
intercept the Latins who traded in the 
Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate 
the subsistence of the city. ‘‘I form 
no enterprise,” replicd the perfidious 


1 The situation of the fortress, and the topo- 
graphy of the Bosphorus, are best learned from 
Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 11 ¢ 13), 
Leunclavius (Pandect. p. 445), and Tournefort 
(Voyage dans le Levant, tom ii. lettrexv p 
443-444); but I must regret the map or plan 
which Tournefort sent to the French Minister 
of the Marine. The rcader may turn back to 
vol. I. ch. xvii. of this history. 
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sultan, ‘‘against the city; but the 
empire of Constantinople is measured 
by her walls. Have you forgot the 
distress to which my father was reduced 
when you formed a league with the 
Hungarians; when they invaded our 
country by land, and the Hellespont 
was occupied by the French galleys ? 
Amurath was compelled to force the 
passage of the Bosphorus; and your 
strength was not equal to your male- 
volence. Iwas then achild at Adrian- 
ople ; the Moslems trembled ; and for 
a while the Gabours' insulted our dis- 
grace. But when my father had 
triumphed in the field of Warna, he 
vowed to erect a fort on the western 
shore, and that vow it is my duty to 
accomplish. Have ye the right, have 
ye the power, to control my actions on 
my own ground? For that ground is 
my own: as far as the shores ot the 
Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the 
Turks, and Europe is deserted by the 
Romans. Return, and inform your 
king, that the present Ottoman is far 
different from his predecessors ; that 
kes resolutions surpass the:zr wishes ; 
and that he performs more than they 
could resolve. Return in safety—but 
the next who delivers a similar message 
may expect to be flayed alive.” After 
this declaration, Constantine, the first 
of the Greeks in spirit as in rank,’ had 
determined to unsheath the sword, and 
to resist the approach and establish- 
ment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. 
He was disarmed by the advice of his 
civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who 
recommended a system less generous, 


1 The opprobrious name which the Turks 


bestow on the Infidels 1s expressed Kafoup 
by Ducas, and Graour by Leunclavius and the 
moderns The former term is derived by Duc- 
ange (Gloss Gree tom i p. 530), from 
Kafoupev, in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as 
denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. 
But, alas! Galour 1s no more than Ghebder, 
which was transferred from the Persian to the 
Turkish language, from the worshippers of fire 
to those of the crucifix (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient p 375). 

2 Phranza does justice to his master’s sense 
and courage. Calliditatem hominis non ignor- 
ans Imperator prior arma movere constituit, 
and stigmatises the folly of the cum sacri tum 
profani proceres, which he had heard, amentes 
spe van& pasci. Ducas was not a privy coun- 
sellor. 
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and even less prudent, than his own, to 
approve their patience and long-suffer- 
ing, to brand the Ottoman with the 
name and guilt of an aggressor, and to 
depend on chance and time for their 
own safety, and the destruction of a 
fort which could not long be main- 
tained in the neighbourhood of a great 
and populous city. Amidst hope and 
fear, the fears of the wise, and the 
hopes of the credulous, the winter 
rolled away; the proper business of 
each man, and each hour, was post- 
poned ; and the Greeks shut their eyes 
against the impending danger, till the 
arrival of the spring and the sultan 

decide the assurance of their ruin. 
Of a master who never forgives, the 
orders are seldom dis- 


ee ? obeyed. On the 26th of 
on the March, the appointed 
Bosphorus 


spot of Asomaton was 
covered with an active swarm of Turk- 
ish artificers; and the materials by sea 
and land were diligently transported 
from Europe and Asia.*? | The lime had 
been burnt in Cataphrygia ; the timher 
was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia ; and the stones were 
dug from the Anatolian quarries. 
ach of the thousand masons was 
assisted by two workmen : and a mea- 
sure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily task. The fortress? was built in 
a triangular form; each angle was 
flanked by a strong and massy tower ¢ 
one on the declivity of the hill, two 
along the sea-shore: a thickness of 
twenty-two feet was assigned for the 
walls, thirty for the towers; and the 
whole building was covered with a 
solid platform of lead. Mahomet him- 
self pressed and directed the work with 
indefatigable ardour ; his three vizirs 
claimed the honour of finishing their 
respective towers; the zeal of the 


1 Instead of this clear and consistent account, 
the Turkish Annals (Cantemir, p. 97) revived 
the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s 
stratagem in the foundation of Carthage 
These annals (unless we are swayed by an anti- 
Christian prejudice), are far less valuable than 
the Greek historians 

2 In the dimensions of this fortress, the old 
castle of Europe, Phranza does not exactly 
agree with Chalcondyles, whose description has 
been verified on the spot by his editor, Leun- 
clavius. 
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cadhis emulated that of the Janizaries ; 
the meanest labour was ennobled by 
the service of God and the sultan ; and 
the diligence of the multitude was 
quickened by the eye of a despot, 
whose smile was the hope of fortune, 
and whose frown was the messenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld 
with terror the irresistible progress of 
the work ; and vainly strove, by flattery 
and gifts, to assauge an implacable foe, 
who sought, and secretly fomented, the 
slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such 
occasions must soon and inevitably be 
found. The ruins of stately churches, 
and even the marble columns which 
had been consecrated to Saint Michael, 
the archangel, were employed without 
scruple by the profane and rapacious 
Moslems; and some Christians, who 
presumed to oppose the removal, re- 
ceived from their hands the crown of 
martyrdom. Constantine had solicited 
a Turkish guaid to protect the fields 
and harvests of his subjects; the guard 
was fixed ; but their first order was to 
allow free pasture to the mules and 
horses of the camp, and to defend their 
brethren if they should be molested by 
the natives The retinue of an Otto- 
man chief had left their horses to pass 
the night among the ripe corn: the 
damage was felt; the insult was re- 
sented ; and several of both nations 
were slain in a tumultuous conflict. 
Mahomet listened with joy to the com- 
plaint; and a detachment was com- 
manded to extcrminate the guilty vil- 
lage: the guilty had fled; but forty 
innocent and unsuspecting reapers were 


massacred by the soldiers. Till this 
provocation, Constantin- ‘ 
oplo had been open to The Turkish 


the visits of commerce 

and curiosity ; on the first alarm, the 
gates were shut ; but the emperor, still 
anxious for peace, released on the third 
day his Turkish captives ;* and ex- 
pressed, in a last message, the firm 
resignation of a Christian and a soldier. 
**Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor 
submission, can secure peace, pursuc,” 


1 Among these were some pages of Mahomet, 
£0 conscious of his inexorable rigour, that they 
begged to lose their heads in the city unless 
they could return before sunset 
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said he to Mahomet, “ your impious 
warfare. My trustis in God alone: if it 
should please him to mollify your happy 
heart, I shall rejoice in the change ; if 
he delivers the city into your hands, I 
submit without a murmur to his holy 
will, But until the Judge of the 
earth shall pronounce between us, 
it is my duty to live and die in 
the defence of my people.” The 
sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decis*-"3,; his fortifications were com- 
pletea ; and before his departure for 
Adrianople, he stationed a vigilant Aga 
and four hundred Janizaries to levy a 
tribute on the ships of every nation 
that should pass within tho reach of 
their cannon. A Venetian vessel, re- 
fusing obedience to the new lords of the 
Bosphorus, was sunk with a single 
bullet.* The master and thirty sailors 
escaped in the boat; but they were 
dragged in chains to the Porte: the 
chief was impaled; his companions were 
beheaded ; and the historian, Ducas,' 
beheld at Demotica, their bodies ex- 
posed to the wild beasts. The sieve of 
Constantinople was deferred till the 
ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman ariny 
marched into the Morea to divert the 
force of the brothers of Coustantine. 
At this era of calamity, 
one of these princes, the 
despot, Thomas, was blessed or afflicted 
with the birth of a son; ‘*The last 
heir,” says the plaintive Phranza, ‘of 
the last spark of the Roman empire.” 
The Greeks and the Turks passed 
an anxious and slecpless 
winter : the former were 
kept awake by their fears, 
the latter by their hopes; 
both by the preparations of defence and 
attack ; and the two emperors, who 
had the most to lose or to gain, were 
the most deeply affected by the national 


AD 1453 


Preparations for 
the siege of 
Constantinople, 
A.D. 1452. 


1 Ducas, c. 85. Phranza (1. iit c 8), who 
had sailed in his vessel, commemorates the 
Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

2 Auctum est Paleologorum genus, et Im- 
perli successor, parveeque Romanorum scintillee 
heres natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1 iii. c 
7). The strong expression was inspired by his 
feelings. 


* This was from a model cannon cast by 
Urban the Hungarian. See p. 191. Von 
Hammer, Pp 510.—-M. 


- 
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sentiment. In Mahomet, that sexiti- 
ment was inflamed by the ardour of his 
youth and temper: he amused his 
leisure with building at Adrianople,' 
the lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the 
watch-tower of the world); but his 
serious thoughts were irrevocably bent 
on the conquest of the city of Cesar. 
At the dead of night, about the second ° 
watch, he started from his bed, and 
commanded the instant attendance of 
his prime vizir. The message, the 
hour, the prince, and his own situa- 
tion, alarmed the guilty conscience of 
Calil Basha, who had possessed the 
confidence, and advised the restoration, 
of Amurath. On the accession of the 
son, the vizir was confirmed in his 
office and the appearances of favour ; 
but the veteran statesman was not in- 
sensible that he trod on a thin and 
slippery ice, which might break under 
his footsteps, and plunge him in the 
abyss. His friendship for the Chris- 
tians, which might be innocent under 
the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of Gabour Ortachi, or 
foster-brother of the infidels ;? and his 
avarice entertained a venal and trea- 
sonable correspondence, which was de- 
tected and punished after the con- 
clusion of the war. On receiving the 
royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps 
for the last time, his wife and children; 
filled a cup with pieces of gold, has- 
tened to the palace, adored the sultan, 
and offered, according to the Oriental 
custom, the slight tribute of his duty 
and gratitude.3 ‘It is not my wish,” 
said Mahomet, ‘‘to resume my gifts, 
but rather to heap and multiply them 
on thy head. In my turn IL ask a pre- 


1 Cantemir, p 97,98. The sultan was either 
doubtful of his conquest, or ignorant of the 
superior merits of Constantinople. <A city or 
a kingdom may sometimes be ruined by the 
Imperial fortune of their sovereign. 

2 Yuyrpopes, by the president Cousin, is 
translated gére nourricier, most correctly in- 
deed from the Latin version; but in his haste 
he has overlooked the note by which Ismael 
Boillaud (ad Ducam, c 35) acknowledges and 
rectiftes his own error. 

3 The Oriental custom of never appearing 
without gifts before a sovereign or a superior 
is of high antiquity, and seems analogous with 
the idea of sacrifice, still more ancient and 
universal. See the examples of such Persian 
gifts, Alian, Hist. Var. 1. i c. 31-33. 
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sent far more valuable and important ;| to the Moslems, and was liberally en- 
—Constantinople.” As soon as the | tertained by the Turkish sultan, Ma- 
vizir had recovered from his surprise, | homet was satisfied with the answer to 
“Tho same God,” said he, ‘‘ who has} his first question, which he cagerly 
already given thee so large a portion | pressed on the artist. ‘‘AmI able to 
of the Roman empire, will not deny | cast a cannon capable of throwing a 
the remnant, and the capital. Has] ball or stone of sufficient size to batter 
providence, and thy power, assure thy | tho walls of Constantinople? I am not 
success; and myself, with the rest of | ignorant of their strength ; but were 
thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our | they more solid than those of Babylon, 
lives and fortunes.”-—‘‘ Lala ”* (or pre- | 1 could oppose an engine of superior 
ceptor), continued the sultan, ‘“‘do you! power: the position and management 
see this pillow? all the night, in my : that engine must be left to your 


? 


agitation, I have pulled it on one side, | engineers.” On this assurance, a foun- 
and theother ; I have risen from mybed, j|dry was established at Adrianople: 
again have I lain down ; yet sleep has | the metal was prepared; and at the 
not visited these weary eyes. Beware | end of three months, Urban produced 
of the gold and silver of the Romans: | a piece of brass ordnance of stupendous, 
in arms we are supcrior ; and with the! and almost incredible, magnitude; a 
ail ot God, and the prayers of the | measure of twelve palms 1s assigned to 
prophet, we shall speedily become | .ne bore; and the stone bullet weighed 
masters of Constantinople.” To sound | above six hundred pounds.? A vacant 
the disposition of his soldiers, he often | place betore the new palace was chosen 
wandered through the streets alone, | for tie first experiment ; but, to pre- 
and m disguise ; and it was fatal to vent the sudden and mischievous effects 
discover the sultan, when he wished to | of astonishment and fear, a proclama- 
escape from the vulgar eye. His huuts | tion was issued, that the cannon would 
were spent in delincating the plan of | be discharged the ensuing day. The 
the hostile city; in debating with his | eaplosion was felt or heard in a circuit 
generals and engineers, on what spot |of an hundred furlongs. the'ball, by 
he should erect his batteries; on which | the force of gunpowder, was driven 
side he should assault the walls; where | above a mile; and on the spot where 
he should spring his mines; to what | it fell, 1t buried itself a fathom deep in 
place he should apply his scaling-|the ground. For the conveyance of 
ladders . and the exercises of the day; this destructive engine, a frame or 
repeated and proved the lucubrations | carriage of thirty waggons was linked 
of the might. {together and druwn along by a team 

Among the implements of destruc- | of sixty oxen: two hundred men on 
The great cannon tion, he studicd with | both sides were stationed, to poise and 

of Mahomet peculiar care the recent | support the rolling weight; two hun- 
and tremendous discovery of the| dred and fifty workmen marched be- 
Latins; and his artillery surpassed | fore to smooth the way and repair the 
whatever had yet appeared in the 
world. A founder of cannon, a Dane* 
or Hungarian, who had been almost 
starved in the Greek service, deserted 














1 The Attic talent weighed about sixty mine, 
or avoirdupois pounds (see Hooper on Ancient 
Weights, Measures, &), but among the 
modern Creeks, that classic appellation was 
extended to a weight of one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds (Ducange, 
ra\avToy), Leonardus Chiensis measured the 
ball or stone of the second cannon Lapidem 
qui palmis undecim ex meis ambibat in gyro. 


1 The Lala of the Turks (Cantemir, p 34), 
and the Tata of the Greeks (Ducas, c 35), are 
uerived from the natural language of children ; 
and it may be observed, that all such primitive 
words which denote their parents, are the 
simple repetition on one syllable, composed of 
@ labial or a dental consonant and an open 
vowel (des Brosses, Méchanisme des Langues, 
tom. i p. 231-247), 


* Gibbon has written Dane by mistake for 


Dace, or Dacian. Ac¥ ré ytvos, Chalcon- 
dyles, Von Hammer, p 510 —M 


* 1200, according to Leonardus ( liuensis. 
Von Hammer states that he had himself seen 
the great cannon of the Dardanelles, in which 
a tailor, who had run away from his creditors, 
had concealed himself several days. Von 
Hammer had measured balls twelve span 
round Note, p 666 —M. 
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bridges ; and near two months were 
employed in a laborious journey of 
one hundred and fifty miles. <A lively 
philosopher derides on this occasion 
the credulity of the Greeks, and ob- 
serves, with much reason, that we 
should always distrust the exaggera- 
tions of a vanquished people. Hecalcu- 
lates that a ball, even of two hundred 
pounds, would require a charge of one 
hundred and fifty pounds of powder ; 
and that the stroke would be feeble 
and impotent, since not a fifteenth part 
of the mass could be inflamed at the 
same moment. <A stranger as I am to 
the art of destruction, I can discern 
that the modern improvements of ar- 
tillery prefer the number of pieces to 
the weight of metal; the quickness of 
the fire to the sound, or even the con- 
sequence, of a single explosion. Yet I 
dare not reject the positive and unani- 
mous evidence of contemporary writers; 
nor can it seem improbable, that the 
first artists, in their rude and ambitious 
efforts, should have transgressed the 
standard of moderation. A Turkish 
cannon, more cnormous than that of 
Mahoniet, still guards the entrance of 
the Dardanelles ; and if the use be in- 
convenient, it has been found on a late 
trial that the effect was far from con- 
temptible. A stone bullet of eleven 
hundred pounds’ weight was once dis- 
charged with three hundred and thirty 
pounds of powder: at the distance of 
six hundred yards it shivered into three 
rocky fraginents, traversed the strait, 
and, leaving the waters in a foam, again 
rose and bounded against the opposite 

hill. 
While Mahomet threatened the 
Mahomet x. C*Pital of the Kast, the 
forms the siege (sreek emperor implored 
of Constanti- with fervent prayers the 

nople £ 

assistance of earth and 


heaven. But the invisible powers were 


1 See Voltaire (Hist Générale, c. xci. p. 294, 
295). He was ambitious of universal mon- 
archy ; and the poet frequently aspires to the 
name and style of an astronomer, achemist, &c. 

2 The Baron de Tott (tom iii p. 85-89), who 
fortified the Dardanelles against the Russians, 
describes in a lively, and even comic, strain 
his own prowess, and the consternation of the 
Turks. But that adventurous traveller does 
not possess the art of gaining our confidence. 
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deaf to his supplications ; and Christen- 

dom beheld with indifference the fall 
of Constantinople, while she derived at 
least some promise of supply from the 
jealous and temporal policy of the 
sultan of Egypt. Some states were 
too weak, and others too remote; by 
some the danger was considered as 
imaginary, by others as inevitable : the 
Western princes were involved in their 
endless and domestic quarrels; and the 
Roman pontiff was exasperated by the 
falsehood or obstinacy of the Greeks. 
Instead of employing in their favour the 
arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas 
Fifth had foretold their approaching the 
ruin; and his honour was engaged in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy.* 
Perhaps he was softened by the last 
extremity of their distress; but his 
compassion was tardy ; his efforts were 
faint and unavailing; and Constanti- 
nople had fallen, before the squadrons 
of Genoa and Venice could sail from 
their harbours.t Even the princes of 
the Morea and of the Greek islands 
affected a cold neutrality : the Genoese 
colony of Galata negotiated a private 
treaty ; and the sultan imdulged thein 
in the delusive hope, that by his clem- 
ency they might survive the ruin of 
the empire. <A plebeian crowd, and 
some Byzantine nobles, basely with- 
diew from the danger of their country: 
and the avarice of the rich denicd the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, 
the secret treasures which might have 
raiscd in their defence whole armies of 
mercenaries.?, The indigent and soli- 


1 Non audivit, indignum duceus, says the 
honest Antoninus, but as the Roman court 
was afterwards grieved and ashamed, we 
find the more courtly expression of Platina, in 
animo fuisse pontifici juvare Greecos, and the 
positive assertion of Awneas Sylvius, structam 
classem, &c (Spond a.p. 1453, No. 3 ) 

2 Antonin. in Proem—Epist. Cardinal. 
Isidor. apud Spondanum; and Dr. Johnson, 
in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this 
characteristic circumstance :— 


The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages ; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping 
prince, 

Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates. 


* See the curious Christian and Mohammedan 
predictions of the fall of Constantinople, Von 
Hammer, p. 518.—M. 

‘ 
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tary prince prepared however to sus- 
tain his formi’able adversary ; but if 
his courage were equal to the peril, 
his strength was inadequate to the 
contest. In the beginning of the 
spring, the Turkish vanguard swept 
the towns and villages as far as the 
gates of Constantinople: submission 
was spared and protected; whatever 
presumed to resist was exterminated 
with fire and sword. The Greek places 
on the Black Sea, Mesembria, Ache- 
loum, and Bizon, surrendered on the 
first summons; Selybria alone deserved 
the honours of a siege or blockade ; 
and the bold inhabitants, while they 
were invested by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the opposite coast of 
Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the 
public market. But on the approach 
of Mahomet himself all was mlent and 
prostrate: he first halted at the dist- 
ance of five miles; and from thence 
advancing in battle anay, planted be- 
fore the gate of St. Romanus the Im- 
perial standard ; and on the sixth day 
of April formed the memorable siege of 
Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe ex- 
tended on the right and 
left from the Propontis 
to the haibour: the Janizaries in the 
front were stationed before the sultan’s 
tent; the Ottoman hne was covered 
by a deep entrenchment; anda sub- 
ordimate army enclosed the suburb of 
Gialata, and watched the doubtful faith 
of the Genocse. The inquisitive 
Philelphus, who resided in Greece 
about thirty years before the siege, 18 
confident, that all the Turkish forces, 
of any name or value, could not exceed 
the number of sixty thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot; and he 
upbraids the pusillanimity of the na- 
tions, who had tamely yielded to an 
handful of barbarians. Such indeed 
might be the regular establishment of 
the Capicult,* the troops of the Porte, 
who marched with the prince, and 


Forces of the 
Greeks 


1 The palatine troops are styled Cupicul:, 
the provincials, Seratuli, and most of the 
-names and institutions of the Turkish mulitia 
existed before the Canon Nameh of Soliman II , 
from which, and his own experience, Count 
Marsigli has composed his military state of the 
Ottoman empire. 
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were paid from his royal treasury. 
But the bashaws, in their respective 
governments, maimtained or levied a 
provincial militia; many lands were 
held by a military tenure; many 
volunteers were attracted by the hope 
of spoil; and the sound of the holy 
trumpet invited a swarm of hungry and 
fearless fanatics, who might contribute 
at least to multiply the terrors, and in 
a first attack to blunt the swords, of 
the Christians. The whole mass of the 
Turkish powers is magnified by Ducas, 
Chalcondyles, and Leonard of Chios, 
to the amount of three or four hundred 
thousand men; but Phranza was a less 
remote and more accurate judge; and 
his precise definition of two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand does not ex- 
eed the measure of experience and 
probability.? The navy of the besiegers 
was less formidable: the Propontis was 
overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail; but of these no more than 
eightecn could be rated as galleys of 
war ; and the far greater part must be 
degraded to the condition of store- 
ships and transports, which poured 
into the camp fresh supphes of men, 
ammunition, and provisions. In her 
lastdecay, Constantinople Forces of the 
was still peopled with Turks. 
more than an hundred thousand in- 
habitants; but these numberyg are found 
in the accounts, not of war, but of 
captivity ; and they mostly consisted 
of mechanics, 01 priests, of women, and 
of men devoid of that spirit which even 
women have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. I can suppose, I could 
almost excuse, the reluctance of sub- 
jects to serve ona distant frontier, at 
the will of a tyrant ; but the man who 
dares not expose his life in the defence 
of his children and his property has 
lost in society the first and most active 
energies of nature. By the emperoc’s 
command, a particular inquiry had 
been made through the streets and 


1 The observation of Philelphus is approved 
by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de Cwsaribus, 
in Epilog. de Militia Turcica, p. 697). Marsigli 
proves, that the effective armies of the Turks 
are much less numerous than they appear In 
the army that besieged Constanunople, Lecn- 
ardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15,000 
Janizaries. 
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houses, how many of the citizens, or 
even of the monks, were able and 
willing to bear arms for their country. 
The lists were intrusted to Phranza ;? 
and, after a diligent addition, he in- 
formed his master, with grief and sur- 
prise, that the national defence was 
reduced to four thousand nine hundred 
and seventy Romans. Between Con- 
stantine and his faithful minister this 
comfortless secret was preserved ; and 
a sufficient proportion of shields, cross- 
bows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city bands. 
They derived some accession from a 
body of two thousand strangers, under 
the command of John Justiniani, anoble 
Genoese; a liberal donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries; and a 
princely recompense, the Isle of Lemnos, 
was promised to the valour and victory 
of their chief. <A strong chain was 
drawn across the mouth of the harbour: 
it was supported by some Greek and 
Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; 
and the ships of every Christian nation, 
that successively arrived from Candia 
and the Black Sea, were dctained for 
the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the 
extent of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, 
miles was defended by a scanty garrison 
of seven oy eight thousand soldiers. 
Kurope and Asia were open to the 
besiegers ; but the strength and pro- 
visions of the Greeks must sustain a 
daily decrease ; nor could they indulge 
the expectation of any foreign succour 

or supply. 
The primitive Romans would have 
drawn their sword in the 


False union 2 

ofthetwo resolution of dcath or 

chirches, conquest. The primitive 

AD 1452 : : 
Christians might have 


embraced each other, and awaited in 
patience and charity the stroke of 
martyrdom. But the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople were animated only by the 
spirit of religion, and that spirit was 


1 Ego, eidem (Imp ) tabellas extribui non 
absque dolore et moestitia, mansitque apud 
nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1. 
ili. c. 8), With some indulgence for national 
preyudices, we cannot desfre a more authentic 
witness, not only of public facts, but of private 
counsels. 
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productive only of animosity and dis- 
cord. Before his death, the Emperor 
John Paleologus had renounced the 
unpopular measure of a union with the 
Latins ; nor was the idea revived, till 
the distress of his brother Constantine 
imposed a last trial of flattery and dis- 
simulaticn.' With the demand of 
temporal aid, his ambassadors were in- 
structed to mingle the assurance of 
spiritual obedicnce : his neglect of the 
church was excused by the urgent cares 
of the state ; and his orthodox wishes 
solicited the presence of a Roman 
Jegate. The Vatican had been too 
often deluded ; yet the signs of repent- 
ance could not decently be overlooked ; 
a legate was more easily granted than 
an army ; and about six months before 
the final destruction, the Cardinal Isi- 
dore of Russia appeared in that char- 
acter with a retinue of priests and 
soldiers, The emperor saluted him as 
a friend and father; respectfully 
listened to his public and private ser- 
mons; and with the most obsequious 
of the clergy and laymen subscribed 
the act of uion, as it had been ratified 
in the council of Florence. On th 

twelfth of December, the two nations, 
in the church of St. Sophia, joined in 
the communion of sacrifice and prayer ; 
and the names of the two pontiffs were 
solemnly commemorated; the names 
of Nicholas the Fifth, the vicar of 
Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory 
who had been driven into exile by a 
rebellious people. 

But the dress and language of the 
Latin priest who offici- SheBadoy and 
ated at the altar were an fanaticism of the 
object of scandal; and it Greeks 
was observed with horror, that he con- 
secrated a cake or wafer of unleavened 
bread, and poured cold water into the 
cup of the sacrament. A national his- 
torian acknowledges with a blush, that 
none of his countrymen, not the em- 
peror himself, were sincere in this 


1 In Spondanus, the narrative of the union 
is not only partial, but imperfect. The bishop 
of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of 
Ducas, which repiesents these scenes (c 36, 37), 
with such truth and spint, was not printed till 
the year 1649 
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occasional conformity.‘ Their hasty 
and unconditional submission was 
palliated by a promise of future re- 
visal ; but the best, or the worst. of 
their excuses was the confession of 
their own perjury. When they were 
pressed by the reproaches of their 
honest brethren, ‘* Have patience,” 
they whispered, ‘‘have patience till 
God shall have delivered the city from 
the great dragon who seeks to devour 
us. You shall then perceive whether 
we are truly reconciled with the Azy- 
mites.” But patience is not the attri- 
bute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court 
be adapted to the freedom and violence 
of popular enthusiasm. From the 
dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of 
either sex, and of every degree, rushed 
in crowds to the cell of the monk Gen- 
nadius,? to consult the oracle of the 
church, The holy man was invisible ; 
entranced, as it should seem, in dcep 
meditation, or divine rapture: but he 
had exposed on the door of his cell a 
speaking tablet ; and they successivelv 
withdrew, after reading these tremend- 
ous words. ‘‘O miserable Romans, 
why will ye abandon the truth; and 
why, instead of confiding in God, will 
ye put your trust in the Italians? In 
losing your faith, you will lose your 
city. Have mercy onme, O Lord! I 
protest in thy presence, that Iam in- 
nocent of the crime O a iniserable 
Romans, consider, pause, and repent 
At the same saoment that you renounce 
the religion of your fathers, by em- 
bracing impiety, you submit to a 
foreign servitude.” According to the 


1 Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, 
acknowledges that the measure was adoptcd 
only propter spem auxiln, he aflirms with 
pleasure, that those who refused to perform 
their devotions in St Sophia, estia culpain et 
in pace essent (1. 141 ¢ 20) 


* His primitive and secular name was George 
Scholarius, which he changed for that of Gen- 
nadius, either when he became a mork or a 
patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of the 
same union which he so furiously attacked at 
Constantinople has tempted Leo Allatius (Dia- 
trib. de Georgiis, in Fabric, Bibliot Grc 
tom. x. p 760-786), to divide him intotwo men 
but Renaudot (p 343-383), has restored the 
identity of his person and the duplicity uf his 
character 
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advice of Gennadius, the religious vir- 
gins, as pure as angels, and as proud 
as demons, rejected the act of union, 
and abjured all communion with the 
present and future associates of the 
Latins; and their example was ap- 
plauded and imitated by the greatest 
part of the clergy and people. From 
the monastery, the devout Greeks dis- 
persed themselves in the taverns; 
drank confusion to the slaves of the 
pope; emptied their glasses in honour 
of the image of the holy Virgin; and 
besought her to defend against Mahomet 
the city which she had formerly saved 
from Chosroes and the Chagan. In 
the double intoxication of zeal and 
wine, they valiantly exclaimed, ‘‘What 
occasion have we for succour, or union, 
o. Latins? far from us be the worship 
of the Azymites!” During the winter 
that preceded the Turkish conquest, 
the nation was distracted by this epi- 
demical frenzy; and the season of Lent, 
the approach of Easter, instead of 
breathing charity and love, served only 
to fortify the obstinacy and influence 
of the zealots. The confessors scrutin- 
ved and alarmed the conscience of 
their votarics, and a rigorous penance 
was imposed on those who had received 
the communion fiom a priest, who had 
given an express or tacit consent to 
the union. His service at the altar 
propagated the infection to the mute 
and simple spectators of the ceremony : 
they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, 
the virtue of the sace:dotal character ; 
nor was it lawful, even in danyer of 
sudden death, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers or absolution. No 
soone: had the church of St. Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin sacrifice, 
than it was deserted as a Jewish syna- 
gogue, or an heathen temple, by the 
clergy and people; and a vast and 
gloomy silence prevailed in that vener- 
able dome, which had so often smoked 
with a cloud of incense, blazed with 
innumerable lights, and resounded 
with the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving. The Latins were the most 
odious of heretics and infidels; and the 
first minister of the empire, the great 
duke, was heard to declare, that he 
had rather behold in Constantinople 


30 
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the turban of Mahomet, than the pope’s 
tiara or a cardinal’s hat. A sentiment 
so unworthy of Christians and patriots, 
was familiar and fatal to the Greeks ; 
the emperor was deprived of the affec- 
tion and support of his subjects; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified 
by resignation to the divine decree, or 
the visionary hope of a miraculous 

deliverance. 
Of the triangle which composes the 
aes figure of Constantinople, 

ge of . 
Constantinople the two sides along the 
by Mahomet Il. geq, were made inacccs- 
AD 1453 ° 

sible to an enemy: the 
Propontis by nature and the harbour 
by art. Between the two waters, the 
basis of the triangle, the land side was 
protected by a double wall, and a deep 
ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. 
Against this line of fortification, which 
Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to 
the measure of six miles,? the Ottomans 
directed their principal attack ; and the 
emperor, after distributing the service 
and command of the most perilous 
stations, undertook the defence of the 
external wall. In the first days of the 
siege, the Greek soldiers descended 
into the ditch, or sallied into the field ; 
but they soon discovered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Chris- 
tian was of more value than twenty 
Turks : and, after these bold preludes, 
they were prudently content to main- 
tain the rampart with their missile 
weapons. Nor should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The 
nation was indeed pusillanimous and 
base; but the last Constantine deserves 
the name of an hero: his noble band 
«of volunteers was inspired with Roman 
virtue : and the foreign auxiliaries sup- 
ported the honour of the Western 
chivalry. The incessant volleys of 
lances and arrows were accompanied 
with the smoke, the sound, and the 


i PaxsioArsov, ncAvaepe may be fairly trans- 
lated a cardinal’s hat. The difference of the 
Greek and Latin habits embittered the schism. 

2 We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles 
to the smallest measure which is preserved in 
the wersts of Russia, of 547 French fozses, and 
of 104? toa degree. The six miles of Phranza 
do not exceed four English miles ( D’Anville, 
Mesures Itinéraires, p. 61, 128, &c ). 
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fire, of their musketry and cannon. 
Their small arms discharged at the 
same time either five, or even ten, 
balls of lead, of the size of a walnut ; 
and, according to the closeness of the 
ranks and the force of the powder, 
several breastplates and bodies were 
transpierced by the same shot. But 
the Turkish approaches were soon sunk 
in trenches, or covered with ruins. 
Each day added to the science of the 
Christians ; but their madequate stock 
of sunpowder was wasted in the opera- 
tions of each day. Their ordnance was 
not powerful, either in size or number ; 
and if they possessed some heavy cai- 
non, they feared to plant them on the 
walls, lest the aged structure should 
be shaken and overthrown by the ex- 
plosion.* The same destructive secret 
had been revealed tc the Moslems, by 
whom it was employed with the supe- 
rior energy of zeal, riches, and despot- 
ism. The great cannon of Mahomet 
has been sepaately noticed: an im- 
portant and visible object in the history 
of the times ; but that enormous engine 
was flanked by two fellows almost of 
equal magnitude :? the long order of 
the Turkish artillery was pointed 
against the walls; fourteen batterics 
thundered at once on the most ac- 
cessible places; and of one of these 
it is ambiguously expressed, that it 
was mounted with one hundred and 
thirty guns, or that it discharged one 
hundred and thirty bullets. Yet, in 
the power and activity of the sultan, 
we may discern the infancy of the new 
science. Under a master who counted 
the moments, the great cannon could 
be loaded and fired no more than seven 


1 At Indies doctiores nostri facti paravere 
contra hostes machinamenta, que tamen avare 
dabantur. Pulvis erat nitr: modica exigua, 
tela modica ; bombarde, si aderant, incommo- 
ditate loci primum hostes offendere, maccriebus 
alveisque tectos, non poterant. Nam si que 
magne erant, ne murus concuteretur noster, 
quiescebant. This passage of Leonardus 
Chiensis is curious and important. 

2 According to Chalcondyles and Phranza, 
the great cannon burst; an accident which, a - 
cording to Ducas, was prevented by the artist s 
skill It is evident that they do not speak of 
the same gun.* 


* They speak one of a Byzantine, one of a 
Turkish, gun. Von Hammer, note, p. 669. 
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times in one day.* The heated metal 
unfortunately burat ; several workmen 
were destroyed ; and the skill of an 
artist * was admired, who bethought 
himself of preventing the danger and 
accident, by pouring oil, after each ex- 
plosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 
The first random shots were pro- 
Attack andde- Guctive of more sound 
fence, than effect; and it was 
by the advice of a Christian, that the 
engineers were taught to level then 
aim against the two opposite sides of 
the salient angles of a bastion. How- 
ever imperfect, the weight and repeti- 
tion of the fire made some impression 
on the walls ; and the Turks, pushing 
their approaches to the edge of the 
ditch, attempted to fill the enormous 
chasm, and to build a road to the 
assault.2, Innumerable fascines, and 
hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were 
heaped on cach other; and such was 
the impetuosity of the throng, that the 
foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the precipice, and in- 
stantly buried under the accumulated 
mass. ‘To fillthe ditch was the toil of 
the besievers , to clear away the rub- 
bish was the safety of the besicged ; 
and, after a long and bloody conflict, 
the web that had been woven in the 
day was still unravclled in the night 
The next resource of Mahomet was 
the practice of mines; but the soil was 
rocky; in every attempt he was 
stopped and undermined by the Christ- 
ian engineers; nor had the art been 
yet invented of replenishing those sub- 
terraneous passages with gunpowder, 
and blowing whole towers and cities 
into the air.3 A circumstance that dis 
J Near an hundred years after the siege of 
Constantinople, the French and English fleets 
in the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in 
an engagement of two hours(Mémoires de Mar- 
tin du Bellay,1 x. in the collection Générale, 
tom xxi p. 289) , 
I have selected some curious facts without 
striving to emulate the bloody and obstinate 
eloquence of the Abbé de Vertot, in his prolix 
descriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, &e 
But that agreeable historian had a turn for ro- 
mance, and ashe wrote to please the order, 
he had adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm 
and chivalry 
3 The first theory of mines with gunpowder 


* The founder of the gun. Von Hammer, 
p. 526, 
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tinguishes the siege of Constantinople 
is the reunion of the ancient and modern 
artillery. The cannon were inter- 
mingled with the mechanical engines 
for casting stones and darts ; the bullet 
and the battering-ram * were, directed 
against the same walls; nor had the 
discovery of gunpowder superseded the 
use of the liquid and unextinguishable 
fire. A wooden turret of the largest 
size was advanced on rollers : this port- 
able magazine of ammunition and 
fascines was protected by a three-fold 
covering of bulls’ hides: incessant 
volleys weie securely discharged from 
the loop-holes ; in the front, three 
doors were contrived for the alternate 
sally and retreat of the soldiers and 
workmen. They ascended by a stair- 
case to the upper platitorm, and, as 
ligh as the level of that platform, a 
scvling-ladder could be raised by pul- 
leys to form a bridge, and grapple with 
the adverse rampart. By these various 
arts of annoyance, some as new as they 
were pernicious to the Greeks, the 
tower of St. Romanus was at length 
overturned : after a severe struyzgle, 
the Turks were repulsed from the 
breach, and interrupted by darkness ; 
but they trusted that with the return 
of light they should renew the attack 
with fresh vigour and decisive success. 
Of this pause of action, this interval of 
hope, each moment was improved by 
the activity of the emperor and Justi- 
niani, who passed the night on the 
spot, and urged the labours which in- 
volved the safety of the church and 
city. At the dawn of day, the impa- 
tient sultan perceived, with astonish- 
ment and grief, that his wooden turret 
had been reduced to ashes: the ditch 
was cleared and restored; and the 
tower of St. Romanus was again strony 
and entire. He deplored the failure of 
his design ; and uttered a profane ex- 
clamation, that the word of the thirty- 


appears in 1480, in a MS. of George of Sienna 
(Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. 1. p. 324) They were 
first practised at Sarzanella, in 1487; but the 
honour and improvement in 1503 1s ascnibed to 
Peter of Navarre, who used them with success 
in the wars of Italy (Hist. de la Ligue de Cam- 
bray, tom. ii. p. 93-97). 


* The battering-ram, according to Von Ham- 
mer (p. 670) was not used.—M. 
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seven thousand prophets should not 
have compelled him to believe that 
such a work, in so short a time, could 
have been accomplished by the infidels. 
The generosity of the Christian 
guecourang Princes was cold and 
victory effour tardy; but in the first 
ships apprehension of a siege, 
Constantine had negotiated, in the 
isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, 
and Sicily, tha most indispensable 
supplies. As carly as the beginning of 
April, five’ great ships, equipped for 
merchandise and war, would have 
sailed from the harbour of Chios, had 
not the wind blown obstinately from 
the North.? One of these ships bore 
the Imperial flag ; the remaining tour 
belonged to the Genoese; and they 
were laden with wheat and barley, 
with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, 
above all, with soldicrs and marineis, 
tor the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on 
the second day, a strong gale from the 
nouth, carried them through the Helle- 
spont and the Propontis - but the city 
was already invested by sea and land ; 
and the Turkish fleet, at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, was stretched from 
shore to shore, in the form of a cres- 
cent, to intercept, or at least to repel, 
these bold auxiliaries. The reader who 
has present to his mind the geo- 
graphical picture of Constantinople, 
will conceive and admire the greatness 
of the spectacle. The five Christian 
ships continucd to advance with joyful 
shouts, and a full press both of sails 
and oars, against an hostile fleet of 
three hundred vessels ; and the ram- 
part, the camp, the coasts of Europe 
and Asia, were lined with innumerable 
spectators, who anxiously awaited the 
event of this momentous succour. At 


1 It is singular that the Greeks should not 
agree in the number of these illustrious 
vessels ; the five of Ducas, the four of Phranza 
and Leonardus, and the two of Chalcondyles, 
must be extended to the smaller, or confined 
to larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one of these 
ships to Frederic III. confounds the emperors 
of the East and West. 

2 In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignor- 
ance, of language and geography, the president 
Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, 
aod wafts them to Constantinople with a north, 
wind, 
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the first view that event could not 
appear doubtful; the superiority of 
the Moslems was beyond all measure 
or account; and, in a calm, their 
numbers and valour must inevitably 
have prevailed. But their hasty and 
imperfect navy had been created, not 
by the genius of the people, but by the 
will of the sultan: in the height of 
their prosperity, the Turks have ac- 
knowledged, that 1f God had given 
them the earth, he had left the sea to 
the infidels ;? and a series of defeats, a 
rapid progress of decay, has established 
the truth of their modest confession. 
Except cightecn galleys of some force, 
the rest of their fleet consisted of open 
boats, rudely constructed and awk- 
wardly managed, crowded with troops, 
and destitude of cannon; and, since 
courage arises In a great Measure from 
the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble 
on a new clement In the Christian 
squadron, five stout and lofty ships 
were guided by skilful pilots, and 
manned with the veterans of Italy and 
Greece, long practised im the arts and 
perils of the sea. Their weight was 
directed to sink or scatter the weak 
obstacles that munpeded their passage : 
their artillery swept the waters: their 
liquid fire was poured on the heads of 
the adversaries, who, with the design 
of boarding, presumed to approach 
them; and the winds and waves are 
always on the side of tho ablest navi- 
gators. In this conflict, the Imperial 
vessel, which had been almost over- 
powered, was rescued by the Genoese ; 
but the Turks, in a distant and a closer 
attack, were twice repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. Mahomet himself sat 
on horseback on the beach, to encoyrage 
their valour by his voice and presence, 
by the promise of reward, and by fear, 
more potent than the fear of the enemy. 
The passions of his soul, and even the 
gestures of his body,? seemed to imitate 


41 The perpetual decay and weakness of the 
Turkish navy may be observed in Ricaut 
(State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378) 
Thevenot (Voyages, P.i p. 229-242), and Tott 
(Mémaires, tom in), the last of whom is 
always solicitous to amuse and amaze his 
reader. 


“Imust confess, that I have before my 
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the actions of the combatants; and, as 
if he had been tha lord of nature, he 
spurred his horse with a fearless and 
impotent effort into the sea. His loud 
reproaches, and the clamours of the 
camp, urged the Ottomans to a third 
attack, more fatal and bloody than 
the two former; and I must repeat, 
though I cannot credit, the evidence 
of Phranza, who affirms, from their 
own mouth, that they lost above 
twelve thousand men in the slaughter 
of the day. They fled in disorder to 
the shores of Europe and Asia, while 
the Christian squadron, triumphant and 
unhurt, steered along the Losphorus, 
and securely anchored within the chain 
of the harbour. In the confidence of 
victory, they boasted that the whole 
‘Turkish power must have yielded to 
thei: aims ; but the admiral, or captain 
bashaw, found some consolation for a 
painful wound 1n lus eye, by rep. esciut- 
ing that accident as the cause of his 
defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of 
the race of the Bulgarian princes: his 
military character was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice; and 
under the despotisin of the prince or 
people, misfortune is a sufficient evi- 
dence of guilt) = Has rank and services 
were annihilated by the displeasure of 
Mahomet. In the royal presence, the 
captain bashaw was eatended on the 
ground by four slaves, and received 
one hundred strokes with a golden 
rod:* his death had been pronounced ; 
and he adored the clemency of the 
sultan, who was satisfied with the 
milder punishment of confiscation and 
exile. The introduction of this supply 
revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western 
allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia 


eyes the living picture which Thucydides (1 
vii.c. 71) has drawn of the passions and gestures 
of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the 
great harbour of Syracuse. 

1 According to the exaggeration or corrupt 
text of Ducas (c. 38) this golden bar was of the 
enormous and incredible weight of £00 libra, 
or pounds. Bouillaud’s reading of 600 diachms, 
or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise the 
arm of Mahomet, and bruise the back of his 
admiral. 


* According to Ducas, one of the Afab: beat 
out his eye with a stone. Compare Von 
Hammer.—M. 
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and the rocks of Palestine, the millions — 
of the crusades had buried themselves 
in a voluntary and inevitable grave ; 
but the situation of the Imperial city 
was strong against her enemies, and 
accessible to her friends; and a rational 
and moderate armament of the mari- 
time states might have saved the relics 
of the Roman name, and maintained a 
Christian fortress in the heart of the 
Ottoman empire. Yet this was the 
sole and feeble attempt for the deliver- 
ance of Constantinople; the more 
distant powers were insensible of 1ts 
danger ; and the ambassador of Hun- 
gary, or at least of Huniades, resided 
in the Turkish camp, to remove the 
fears, and to direct the operations, of 
the sultan ? 

It was difficult for the Grecks to 
penctrate the sccrct Of sanomet trans 
the divan; yet the Giecks ports his navy 
are persuaded, that a re- °F Jand 
sistance, so obstinate and surprising, 
had fatigued the perseverance of Ma- 
homet. He began to meditate a 
retieat; and the sicge would have 
been speedily raised, if the ambition 
and jealousy of the second viair had 
not opposed the perfidious advice of 
Calil Bashaw, who still inaimtained a 
secret correspondence with the Byzan- 
tine court. The reduction of the city 
appeared. to be hopeless, unless a double 
attack could be made from the harbour 
as well as from the land; but the 
harbour was inaccessible : an impene- 
trable cham was now defended by 
eight large ships, more than twenty of 
a smaller size, with several galleys and 


sloops; and, instead of forcing this 


barrier, the Turks might apprehend a 
naval sally, and a second encounter in 
the open sea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of Mahomet conceived and exe- 
cuted a plan of a bold and marvellous 
cast, of transporting by land his lighter 
vessels and military stores from the 
Bosphorus into the higher part of the 
harbour. The distance is about ten* 


1 Ducas, who confesses himself 111]-:nformed 
of the affairs of Mungary, assigns a motive of 
superstition, a fatal behef that Constantinople 
would be the term of the Turkish conquests, 
See Phranza (1 iii c 20) and Spondanus. 


* Six miles. Von Hammer — M. 
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thiles; the ground is uneven, and was | considered as large boats; and, if we 


overspread with thickets; and, as the 
road must be opened behind the suburb 
of Galata, their free passage or total 
destruction must depend on the option 
of the Genoese. But these selfish 
merchants were ambitious of the favour 
of being the last devoured; and the 
deficiency of art was suppHed by the 
strength of obedient myriads. <A level 
way was covered with a broad platform 
of strong and solid planks; and to 
render them more slippery and smooth, 
they were anointed with the fat ot 
sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys 
and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars, 
were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore; arranged successively on rollers; 
and drawn forwards by the power of 
men and pulleys. Two guides or 
pilots were stationed at the helm, and 
the prow, of each vessel: the sails 
were unfurled to the winds; and the 
labour was cheered by sung and accla- 
ynmation. In the course of a single 
night, this Turkish fleet painfully 
cehmbed the hill, steered over the plain, 
and was launched from the declivity 
into the shallow waters of the harbour 
far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Greeks. The real im- 
portance of this operation was magni- 
lied by the consternation and confidence 
which it inspired: but the notorious, 
unquestionable fact was displayed be- 
tore the cyes, and is recorded by the 
pens, of the two nauvions.' A similar 
stratagem had been repeatedly prac- 
tised by the ancients ;- the Ottoinan 
galleys (I must again repeat) should be 


1The unanimous testimony of the four 
Greeks is confirmed by Cantemur (p 96) from 
the Turkish annals; but I could wish to con- 
tract the distance of ten* miles, and to pro- 
long the term of one night. 

* Phranza relates two examples of a similar 
transportation over the six miles of the 
isthmus of Corinth; the one fabulous, of 
Augustus after the battle of Actium; the 
other true, of Nicetas, a Greek general in the 
tenth century. To these he might have added 
a bold enterprise of Hanmibal, to introduce 
his vessels into the harbour of Tarentum 
(Polybius, 1. viii. p. 749, edit. Gronov ).t 


* Six miles. Von Hammer.—M. 

t Von Hammer gives a longer list of such 
transportations, p. 588, Dion Cassius distinctly 
relates the occurrence treated as fabulous by 
Gibbon,—M. 


compare the magnitude and the dis- 
tance, the obstacles and the means, the 
boasted miracle’ has perhaps been 
equalled by the industry of our own 
times.?, As soon as Mahomet had oc- 
cupied the upper harbour with a fleet 
and army, he constructed, in the 
narrowest part, a bridge, or rather 
mole, of fifty cubits im breadth, and 
one hundred in length: it was formed 
of casks and hogsheads; joimed with 
rafters, linked with iron, and covered 
with a solid floor. On this floating 
battery, he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while the fourscore galleys, 
with troops and scaling-ladders, ap- 
proached the most accessible side, 
which had formerly been stormed by 
the Latin conquerors. The indolence 
of the Christians has been accused for 
not destroying these unfinished wo1ks;* 
but their fire, by a superior fire, was 
controlled and silenced ; nor were they 
wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn 
the vessels as well as the lnidge of the 
sultan. Huis vigilance prevented their 
approach ; thei foremost galliots were 
sunk or taken; torty youths, the 
bravest of Italy and Greece, were in- 
humanly massacred at his command ; 
nor could the emperor’s giief be as- 
suaged by the just though cruel re- 
tahation, of exposing from the walls 
the heads of two hundred and sixty 
Mussulman captives. After a siege of 
forty days, the fate of 
Constantinople could no 
longer be averted. The diminutive 
garrison was exhausted by a double 
attack : the fortifications, which had 
stood for ages against hostile violence, 
were dismantled on all sides by the 
Ottoman cannon: many breaches were 
opened; and near the gate of St. 
Romanus, four towers had been levelled 


Distress of 
the city 


1A Greek of Candia, who had served the 
Venetians in a similar undertaking (Spond. 
A.D. 1438, No 387), might possibly be the ad- 
viser and agent of Mahomet. 

2 IT particularly allude to our own embarka- 
tions on the lakes of Canada in the years 1776 
and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in 
the event. 


* They were betrayed, according to some 
accounts, by the Genoese of Galata Von 
Hammer, p. 586.—M. 
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with the ground. For the payment of 
his feeble and rutinous troops, Con- 
stantine was compelled to despoil the 
churches with the promise of a four- 
fold restitution; and his sacrilege 
offered x new reproach to the enemies 
of the union. A spirit of discord im- 
paired the remnant of the Christian 
strength: the Genoese and Venetian 
auxiliaries asserted tne pre-eminence 
of their respective service; and Jus- 
tiniani and the great duke, whose 
ambition was not extinguished by the 
common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 
During the siege of Constantinople, 
Proparations o¢ *H€ words of peace and 
the Turksfor Capitulation had been 
agile ns sonetimes pronounced ; 
and several embassics had 
passed between the camp and the city * 
The Greek emperor was humbled by 
adversity ; and would have yielded to 
any terms compatible with religion and 
royalty. The Turkish sultan was 
desirous of sparing the blood of his 
soldiers ; still more desirous of secuimg 
for his own use the Byzantine trea- 
sures; and he accomplished a sacred 
duty in presenting to the Gabours, the 
choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of 
death. The avarice of Mahomet might 
have been satisfied with an annual sum 
of one hundred thousand ducats ; but 
his ambition grasped the capital of the 
Kast to the prince he offered a rich 
equivalent, to the people a free tolera- 
tion, or a safe departure: but after 
some fruitless treaty, he declared his 
resolution of finding either a throne, 
or a grave, under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. A sense of honour, and 
the fear of universal reproach, forbade 
Palzologus to resign the city into the 
hands of the Ottomans ; and he deter- 
mined to abide the last extremities of 
war. Several days were employed by 
the sultan in the preparations of the 
assault ; and a respite was granted by 
his favourite science of astrology, 
which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of 


1 Chalcondyles and Ducas differ in the time 
and circumstances of the negotiation , and as 
it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faith- 
ful Phranza spares his prince even the thought 
of a surrender. 
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May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. 
On the evening of the twenty-seventh, 
he issued his final orders; assembled 
in his presence the military chiefs ; and 
dispersed his heralds through the camp 
to proclaim the duty, and the motives, 
of the perilous enterprise. Fear is the 
first principle of a despotic govern- 
ment; and his menaces were expressed 
in the Oriental style, that the fugitives 
and deserters, had they the wings of a 
bird,* should not escape from his in- 
exorable justice. The greatest part of 
his bashaws and Janizaries were the 
offspring of Christian parents: but the 
glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by successive adoption ; and 
in the gradual change of individuals, 
the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an 
oda, is kept alive by imitation and 
discipline In this holy warfare, the 
Moslems were exhorted to purify their 
minds with prayer, their bodies with 
seven ablutions ; and to abstain from 
food till the close of the ensuing day. 
A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, 
to instil the desire of martyrdom, and 
the assurance of spending an immortal 
youth amidst the rivers and gardens of 
paradise, and in the embraces of the 
black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet prin- 
cipally trusted to the ctlicacy of temporal 


1 These wings (Chalcondyles, 1. viii p 208) 
are no more than an Oriental figure but inthe 
tragedy of Irene, Mahomet’s passion soars 
above sense and reason — 


Should the flerce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And seat him in the Pleads’ golden chariot— 

Thence should my fury drag him down to 
tortures. 


Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must 
observe, 1 That the operation of the winds 
must be confined to the lower region of the aur. 
2. That the name, etymology, and fable of the 
Pleiads are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer 


2. 686. Eudociain Ionia, p 399 Apollodor 
1 iii c.10 Heyne,p 229 Not 682), and had 
no affinity with the astronomy of the East 
(Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul in Syntagma Dissert 
tom i p. 40, 42. Goguet, Origine des Arts, 
&c tom. vi. p. 73-78. Gebelin, Hist. du 
Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahomet had studied, 
8. The golden chariot does not exist either in 
science or fiction; but I much fear that Dr. 
Johnson has confounded the Pleiads with the 
great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a 
northern constellation — 


"Apxroy D fy xai duxkay ivlxancs xad- 
fovow.” Tl. 2. 487. 
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and visible rewards. A double pay 
was promised to the victorious troops ; 
““The city and the buildings,” said 
Mahomet, ‘‘are mine y but I resign to 
your valour the captives and the spoil, 
the treasures of gold and beauty ; be 
rich and be happy. Many are the pro- 
vinces of my empire: the intrepid 
soldier who first ascends the walls of 
Constantinople shall be rewarded with 
the government of the fairest and most 
wealthy ; and my gratitude shall ac- 
cumulate his honours and fortunes 
above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives dif- 
fused among the Turks a _ general 
ardour, regardless of life and impatient 
for action: the camp re-echoed with the 
Moslem shouts of ‘‘God is God: there 
is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God ;”? and the sea and land, 
from Galata to the seven towcrs, were 
illuminated by the blaze of them noc- 
turnal fires.* 
Far different was the state of the 
Christians; who with 


Last farewell 

of the loud and umpotent com- 
emperorand pniaints, deplorcd the 
the Greeks. Pp : h t 


guilt, or the punishment, 
of their sins. The celestial image of 
the Virgin had been exposed im solemn 
procession ; but their divine patroness 
was decaf to their entreatics: they 
accused the obstinacy of the emperor 
for refusing a timely suiiender : antici- 
pated the horrors of their fate; and 
sighed for the repose cud security of 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the 
Grecks, and the bravest of thie allics, 
were summoned to the palace, to pre- 
pare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and 
dangers of the general assault. The 
last speech of Paleologus was the 
funeral oration of the Roman Empire .? 


1 Phranza quarrels with these Moslem accla- 
mations, not for the name of God, but for that 
of the prophet : the pious zeal of Voltaire 1s 
excessive, and even ridiculous 

2I am afraid that this discourse was com- 
posed by Phranza himself, and it smells so 
grossly of the sermon and the convent, that I 
almost doubt whether it was pronounced by 
Constantine. Leonardus assigns him another 


* The picture is heightened by the addition 
of the wailing cries of Kyrie eleison, which 
were heard from the dark interior of the city. 
Von Hammer, p. 539.—M. 
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he promised, he conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to mfuse the hope 
which was extinguished in his own 
mind. In this world all was comfort- 
less and gloomy; and neither the 
Gospel nor the church have proposed 
any conspicuous recompense to the 
heroes who fallin the service of their 
country. But the example of their 
prince, and the confinemeut of a siege, 
had armed these warriors with the 
courage of despair, and the pathetic 
scene 18 described by the feelings of the 
historian Phranza, who was himself 
present at this mournful assembly. 
They wept, they embraced : regardless 
of their famulics and fortunes, they 
devoted their lives; and each com- 
mander, departing to his station, 
maitained all night a vigilant and 
anxious watch on the rampart. The 
emperor and some faithful companions 
entered the dome of St. Sophia, which 
in a few hours was to be converted into 
a& mosque, and devoutly received, with 
tears aud prayers, the sacrainent of the 
holy communion. He ireposed some 
moments in the palace, which re- 
sounded with cries and lamentations ; 
solicited the pardon of all whom he 
might have injured ;' and mounted on 
horseback to visit the guards, and ex- 
plore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine 
are more glorious than the long pro- 
sperity of the Byzantine Casars.* 

In the confusion of darkness an 
assailant may sometimes ne general 
succecd ; but inthis great assault 
and general attack, the military judg- 
ment and astrological knowledge of 


speech, in which he addresses himself more 
respectfully to the Latin auaaliaries. 

1 This abasement, which devotion has some- 
times extorted from dying princes, is an 1m- 
provement of the gospel doctrine of the for- 
giveness of injuries: 1t 18 more easy to forgive 
490 times, than once to ask pardon of an 
inferior 


* Compare the very curious Armenian elegy 
on the fall of Constantinople, translated by M 
Boré, in the Jounal Asiatique for March, 
1835 ; and by M Brosset, in the new edition of 
Le Beau (tom xxi. p. 308). The author thus 
ends his poem .—'‘I Abraham, loaded with 
sins, have composed this elegy with the most 
lively sorrow , for I have seen Constantinople 
in the days of its glory. ”"—M. 
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Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth 
of May, in the fourteen hundred and 
fifty-third year of the Christian era. 
The preceding night had been strenu- 
ously employed : the troops, the cannon, 
and the fascines, were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts 
presented a smooth and level passage 
to the breach; and his fourscore 
galleys almost touched, with the prows 
and their scaling ladders, the less de- 
fensible walls of the harbour. Under 
pain of death, silence was enjoined : 
but the physical laws of motion and 
sound are not obedicnt to discipline or 
fear; each individual night suppress 
his voice and measure his footsteps: 
but the march and labour of thousands 
must inevitably produce a strange con- 
fusion of dissonant clamours, which 
reached the ears of the watchmen of 
the towers. At day-break, without 
the customary signal of the morning 
gun, the Turks assaulted the city by 
sea and land ; and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been ap 
plied to the closeness and continuity of 
their line of attack. The foreinost 
ranks consisted of the refuse of the 
host, a voluntary crowd who fought 
without order or command; of the 
feebleness of age or childhood, of peas- 
ants and vagrants, and of all who had 
jomed the camp in the blind hope of 
plunder and inartyrdom. The common 
impulse drove them onwards to the 
wall; the most audacious to climb 
were instantly precipitated ; and not 
a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians, 
was idly wasted on the accumulated 
throng. But their strength and am- 
munition were exhausted in this labori- 
ous defence: the ditch was filled with 
the bodies of the slain; they suppo1ted 
tlie footsteps of their comnpanions ; and 
of this devoted vanguard, the death 
was more serviceable than the hfe. 
Under their respective bashaws and 
sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and 
voumania were successively led to the 
chaige. their progress was various and 


1 Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors 
and the marines, Ducas numbers 1n this 
general assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and 
foot. 
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doubtful; but, after a conflict of two 
hours, the Greeks still maintained, and 
improved, their advantage; and the 
voice of the emperor was heard, en- 
couraging his soldiers to achieve, by a 
last effort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that fatal moment, the 
Janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and 
invincible. The sultan himself on 
horseback, with an iron mace in his 
hand, was the spectator and judge of 
their valour: he was surrounded by 
ten thousand of his domestic troops, 
whoin he reserved for the decisive oc- 
casions; and the tide of battle was 
directed and impelled by his voice and 
eye. Hisnumerous ministers of Justice 
were posted behind the line, to urge, 
to restiain, and to punish; and if 
danyer was ia the front, shame and 
mevitable death were in the rear, of 
the fugitives. The cries of fear and ot 
pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums, timnpets, and atta- 
balls ; and experience has proved, that 
the mechanical operation of sounds, by 
quickening the circulation of the blood 
and spuits, will act on the human 
machine more foicibly than the elo- 
quence of reason and honour. From 
the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, 
the Ottoman artillery thundered on all 
sides; and the camp and city, the 
Gieeks and the Turks, were involved 
in a cloud of smoke, which vould only 
be dispelled by the final deliverance or 
destruction of the Roman empire. The 
single combats of the heroes of history 
or fuble amuse our fancy and engage 
our affections: the skilful evolutions 
of war may inform the mind, and im- 
prove a necessary, though pernicious, 
seicnce. Butin the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all 1s 
blood, and horror, and confusion; nor 
shall I strive, at the distance of three 
centurics and a thousand miles, to de- 
lineate a scene of which there could be 
no spectators, and of which the actors 
themselves were incapable of forming 
any just or adequate idea. 

The nmmediate loss of Constantinople 
may be ascribed to the bullet, or ar:ow, 
which pierced the gauntlet of John 
Justimani. The sight of his blood, 
and the exquisite pain, appalled the 
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courage of the chief, whose arms and 
counsels were the firmest rampart of 
the city. As he withdrew from his 
station in quest of a surgeon, his flight 
was perceived and stopped by the in- 
defatigable emperor, ‘‘ Your wound,” 
exclaimed Palxologus, ‘‘is slight; the 
danger is pressing ; your presence is 
necessary ; and whither will you re- 
tire?”—‘‘I will retire,” said the 
trembling Genoese, ‘‘by the same road 
which God has opened to the Turks ;” 
and at these words he hastily passed 
through one of the breaches of the 
inner wall. By this pusillanimous act 
he stained the honours of a military 
hfe; and the few days which he sur- 
vived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, 
were embittered by his own and the 
public reproach." His example was 
imitated by the greatest part of the 
Latin auxiliaries, and the defence be- 
gan to slacken when the attack was 
pressed with redoubled vigour. The 
number of the Ottomans was fifty, per- 
haps an hundred, times superior to that 
of the Christians: the double walls 
were reduced by the cannon to an heap 
of ruins: in a circuit of several miles, 
some places must be found more easy 
of access, or more feebly guarded; and 
if the besiegers could penetrate in a 
single point, the whole city was irre- 
coverably lost. The first who deserved 
the sultan’s reward was Hassan the 
Janizary, of gigantic stature and 
strength. With his scimitar in one 
hand and his buckler in the other, he 
ascended the outward fortification : of 
the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous 


1 In the severe censure of the flight of Jus- 
tiniani, Phranza expresses his own feelings and 
those of the public Forsome private reasons, 
he is treated with more lenity and respect by 
Ducas; but the words of Leonardus Chiensis 
expresses his strong and recent indignation, 
gloriz salutis suique oblitus. In the whole 
series of their Eastern policy, his countrymen, 
the Genoese, were always suspected, and often 
guilty.* 


* M. Brosset has given some extracts from 
the Georgian account of the siege of Constan- 
tinople, in which Justiniani’s wound in the 
left foot is represented as more serious. With 
charitable ambiguity the chronicler adds, that 
his soldiers carried him away with them in 
their vessel.—M. 
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of his valour, eighteen perished in the 
bold adventure. Hassan and his twelve 
companions had reached the summit: 
the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart; he rose on one knee, and 
was again oppressed by a shower of 
darts and stones. But his success had 
proved that the achievement was 
possible: the walls and towers were 
instantly covered with a swarm of 
Turks; and the Grecks, now driven 
from the vantage ground, were over- 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. 
Amidst these multitudes, the emperor,’ 
who accomplished all the duties of a 
general and a soldier, was long seen 
and finally lost. The nobles, who 
fought round his person, sustained, till 
their last breath, the honourable names 
of Palxologus and Cantacuzene: his 
mournful exclamation was heard, 
‘* Cannot there be found a Christian to 
cut off my head?’ and his last fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands 
of the infidels.3 The prudent despair 
of Constantine cast away the purple: 
amidst the tumult he fell by an un- 
known hand, and his body was buried 
under a mountain of the slain. After 
his death, resistance and order were 
no more ; the Greeks fled 


Death of the 
towards the city; and "Emperor 
many were pressed and Constantine 

Palxologus 


stifled in the narrow pass 
of the gate of St. Romanus. The vic- 
torious Turks rushed through the 
breaches of the inner wall; and as 


41 Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish 
soldiers, Chalcondyles wounds him in the 
shoulder, and then tramples him inthe gate. 
The grief of Phranza, carrying him among the 
enemy, escapes from the precise image of his 
death ; but we may, without flattery, apply 
these noble lines of Dryden .— 


As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And where they find a mountain of the slain, 

Send one to climb, and looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monu- 
ment 

Which his good sword had digged. 


2 Spondanus (a p. 1453, No. 10), who has 
hopes of his salvation, wishes to absolve this 
demand from the guilt of suicide 

3 Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes, 
that the Turks, had they known the emperor, 
would have laboured to save and secure a Cap- 
tive so acceptable to the sultan 
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they advanced into the streets, they 
were soon joined by their brethren, 
who had forced the gate Phenar on the 
side of the harbour.' In the first heat 
of the pursuit, about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword ; but 
avarice soon prevailed over cruelty ; 
and the victors acknowledged, that 
they should immediately have given 
quarter if the valour of the emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared 
them for a similar opposition in every 
part of the capital. It was thus, after 
Lous of the city Siege of fifty-three days, 
andempire that Constantinople, 
which had defied the power of Chos- 
10es, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was 
irretrievably subdued by the arms of 
Mahomet the Second. Her empire 
only had been subverted by the Latins: 
her religion was trampled in the dust 
by the Moslem conquerors.? 
The tidings of misfortune fly with a 
TheTurks repid wing; yet such 
enterand pillage was the extent of Con- 
Constantinople .tor.tinople, that the more 
distant quarters might prolong, some 
moments, the happy ignorance of their 
ruin. But in the general consterna 
tion, in the feelings of selfish or social 
anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of 
the assault, a sleepless night and morn- 
ing * must have elapsed; nor can I 
beheve that many Grecian ladies were 
awakened by the Janizarices from a 
sound and tranquil slumber. On the 


* Cantemir, p 96. The Christian ships in 
the mouth of the harbour had flanked and re- 
tarded this naval attack. 

2 Chalcondyles most absurdly supposes, that 
Constantinople was sacked by the Asiatics in 
revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy, 
and the grammarians of the fifteenth century 
are happy to melt down the uncouth appella- 
tion of Turks, into the more classical name of 
Teucri 

8 When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the 
celebration of a festival, so vast was the city, 
and so careless were the inhabitants, that 
much time elapsed before the distant quarters 
knew that they were captives (Herodotus, 1. i. 
c 191), and Usher (Annal p. 78), who has 
quoted from the prophet Jeremiah a passage of 
similar import. 


* This refers to an expression in Ducas, who, 
to heighten the effect of his description, speaks 
of the ‘‘sweet morning sleep resting on the 
eyes of youths and maidens,” p. 288. Edit. 
Bekker.—M. 
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assurance of the public calamity, the 
houses and convents were instantly 
deserted ; and the trembling inhabi- 
tants flocked together in the streets, 
like an herd of timid animals; as if 
accumulated weakness could be pro- 
ductive of strength, or in the vain 
hope, that amid the crowd each in- 
dividual might be safe and invisible. 
From every part of the capital, they 
flowed into the church of St. Sophia : 
in the space of an hour. the sanctuary, 
the choir, the nave, the upper and 
lower galleries, were filled with the 
multitudes of fathers and husbands, of 
women and children, of priests, monks, 
and religious virgins: the doors were 
barred on the inside, and they sought 
protection from the sacred dome, 
which they had so lately abhorred as a 
profane and polluted edifice. Their 
confidence was founded on the prophecy 
of an enthusiast or impostor; that one 
day the Turks would enter Constanti- 
nople, and pursue the Romans as far 
as the column of Constantine in the 
square before St. Sophia : but that this 
would be the term of their calamities : 
that an angel would descend from 
heaven, with a sword in lis hand, and 
would deliver the empire, with that 
celestial weapon, to a poor man seated 
at the foot of the column. ‘‘ Take this 
sword,” would he say, ‘‘and avenge 
the people of the Lord.” At these 
animating words, the Turks would 
instantly fly, and the victorious Ro- 
mans would drive them from the West, 
and from all Anatolia, as far as the 
frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion 
that Ducas, with some fancy and much 
truth, upbraids the discord and obstin- 
acy of the Greeks. ‘‘Had that angel 
appeared,” exclaims the historian, 
‘Chad he offered to exterminate your 
foes if you would consent to the union 
of the church, even then, in that fatal 
moment, you would have rejected your 
safety, or have deceived your God.”* 


1 This lively description is extracted from 
Ducas (c 39), who two years afterwards was 
sent ambassador from the prince of Lesbos to 
the sultan (c 44). Till Lesbos was subdued in 
1463 (Phranza, 1 ili c 27) that island must 
have been full of the fugitives of Constanti- 
nople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to 
adorn, the tale of their usery 
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While they expected the descent of 
Captivity of the the tardy angel, the doors 
Greeks. were broken with axes; 
and as the Turks encountered no re- 
sistance, their bloodless hands were 
employed in selecting and securing the 
multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, 
attracted their choice; and the right 
of property was decided among them- 
selves by a prior scizure, by personal 
strength, and by the authority of com- 
mand. In the space of an hour, the 
male captives were bound with cords, 
the females with their veils and 
girdles. The senators were linked 
with their slaves; the prelates with 
the porters of the church; and young 
men of a plebeian class with noble 
maids, whose faces had been invisible 
to the sun and their nearest kindred. 
In this common captivity, the ranks of 
society were confounded ; the ties of 
nature were cut asunder; and the 1n- 
exorable soldicr was careless of the 
father’s groans, the tears of the mother, 
and the lamentations of the children 
The loudest in their wailings were the 
nuns, who were torn from the altar 
with naked bosoms, outst: etched hands, 
and dishevelled hair; and we slrould 
plously believe that few could be 
tempted to prefer the vigils of the 
harem to those of the monastery. Of 
these unfortunate Greeks, of these 
domestic animals, whole’ strings were 
rudely driven through the streets ; 
and as the conquerors were eager to 
return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and 
blows. At the same hour a similar 
rapine was exercised in all the churches 
and monasteries, in all the palaces and 
habitations, of the capital; nor could 
any place, however sacred or seques- 
tered, protect the persons or the pro- 
perty of the Greeks. Above sixty 
thousand of this devoted people were 
transported from the city to the camp 
and fleet ; exchanged or sold according 
to the caprice or interest of their 
masters, and dispersed in remote servi- 
‘ tude through the provinces of the 
Ottoman empire. Among these we 
may notice some remarkable charac- 
ters. The historian Phranza, first 
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chamberlain and principal secretary, 
was involved with his family, in the 
common lot. After suffering four 
months the hardships of slavery, he 
recovered his freedom ; in the ensuing 
winter he ventured to Adrianople, and 
ransomed his wife from the mz bashi, 
or master of the horse; but his two 
children, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been seized for the use of 
Mahomet himself. The daughter of 
Phranza died in the seraglhio, perhaps 
a virgin: his son, in the fifteenth yeur 
of his age, preferred death to infamy, 
and was stabbed by the hand of the 
royal lover.* A deed thus inhuman 
cannot surely be expiated by the 
taste and lberality with which he re- 
leased a Grecian matron and her two 
daughters, on receiving a Latin ode 
from Philelphus, who had chosen a 
wie in that noble family.? The pride 
or cruelty of Mahomet would have 
been most sensibly gratified by the 
capture of a Roman legate; but the 
dexterity of Cardinal Isidore eluded 
the search, and he escaped from Galata 
in a plebeian hubit.3 The chain and 
entrance of the outward harbour was 
still occupied by the Italian ships of 
merchandise and war. They had sig- 


1 See Plhaanza,] m ¢ 90, 21 Ilis expres- 

s1i0NS are positive Ameras su& manfi jugulavit 

volebat enim eo turpiter et nefar.e 

abut: Me miserum et infelhcem Yet he 

could only learn from report, the bloody or 

impure scenes that were acted in the dark 
recesses of the seraglio. 


* See Tiraboschi (tom. vi P i. p 290) and 
Lancelot (Mem de l’Academie des Inserip- 
tions, tom. x p 718) I should be cunous to 
learn how he could praise the public enemy, 
whom he so often reviles as the most corrupt 
and inhuman of tyrants 


3 The Commentaries of Pius II suppose that 
he craftily placed his cardinal’s hat on the head 
of a corpse, which was cut off and exposed in 
triumph, while the legate himself was bought 
and delivered as a captive of no value. The 
great Belgic Chronicle adorns his escape with 
new adventures, which he suppressed (says 
Spondanus, A.D. 1453, No. 15) in his own 
lctters, lest he should lose the merit and reward 
of suffering for Christ.* 


* He was sold as a slave in Galata, according 
to Von Hammer, p. 560. See the somewhat 
vague snd declamatory letter of Cardinal 
Isidore, in the appendix to Clarke’s Travels, 
vol. ii p. 653.—M. 
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nalised their valour in the siege: they 
embraced the mc.uent of retreat, while 
the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they 
hoisted sail, the beach was covered 
with a suppliant and lamentable crowu ; 
but the means of transportation were 
scanty: the Venetians and Genoese 
selected their countrymen; and, not- 
withstanding the fairest promiscs of 
the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata 
evacuated their houses, and embarked 
with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, 
Amountof an historian is condemned 
the spoil. to repeat the tale of uni- 

form calamity : the same effects must 
be produced by the same passions ; and 
when those passions may be indulged 
without control, small, alas! is the 
difference between civilised and savage 
man. Amidst the vague exclamations 
of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are 
not accused of a wanton or immodcrate 
effusion of Christian blood : but accord- 
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part was the property of the Venetians, 
the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these 
foreigners, the stock was improved in 
quick and perpetual circulation : but 
the riches of the Greeks were displayod 
in the idle ostentation of palaces and 
wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures 
of ingots and old coin, lest it should be 
demanded at their hands for the defence 
of their country. The profanation and 
plunder of the monasteries and churches 
excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itsclf, the 
earthly heaven, the second firmament, 
the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne 
of the glory of God,‘ was despoiled of 
the oblations of ages ; and the gold and 
silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases 
and saccrdotal ornaments, were most 
wickedly converted to the service of 
mankind. After the divine images 
had been stripped of all that could be 
valuable to a profane eye, the canvass, 
or the wood, was torn, or broken, or 


ing to their maxims (the maxims of | burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, 


antiquity), the lives of the vanquished 
were forfeited ; and the legitimate 1c- 
ward of the conqueror was derived 
from the service, the sale, or the ran- 
som, of his captives of both sexes." 
The wealth of Constantinople had been 
granted by the sultan to his victorious 
troops ; and the rapine of an hour is 
more productive than the industry of 
years. But as no regular division was 
attempted of the spoil, the respective 
shaics were not determined by merit: 
and the rewards of valour were stolen 
away by the followers of the camp, 
who had declined the toil and danger 
of the battle. The narrative ot their 
depredations could not aiford eithez 
amusement or instruction: the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the em- 
pire, has been valued at four millions 
of ducats ;? and of this sum a small 


1 Busbequius expatiates with pleasure and 
applause on the rights of war, and the use of 
slavery, among the ancients and the Turks 
(de Legat. Turcica, epist. 11i p 161) 

2 This sum is specified in a marginal note of 
Leunclavius (Chalcondyles, 1 viii p, 211), but 
in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I 
suspect that a figure has been dropped Even 
with the restitution, the foreign property would 
scarcely exceed one fourth. 


in the stables or the kitchen, to the 
vilest uses. The example of sacrilege 
was unitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople ; and the 
treatment which Christ, the Virgin, 
and the saints, had sustained from the 
guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by 
the zcalous Mussulman on the monv- 
ments of idolatry. Verhaps, instead 
of joining the public clamour. a philo- 
sopher will observe, that in the decline 
of the arts the workmanship could not 
be more valuable than the work, and 
that a fiesh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by 
the craft of the priest and the credulity 
of the people. He will more seriously 
deplore the loss of the Byzantine 
libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion : 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
manuscripts are said to have dis- 
appeared ;? ten volumes might be pur- 
chasea for a single ducat; and the 


1 See the enthusiastic praises and lamenta- 
tions of Phranza (1 ifi c 17). 

2 See Ducas (c. 43), and an epistle, July 15th, 
1458, from Laurus Quirinus to Pope Nicholas 
V. (Hody de Geis, p. 192, froma MS in the 
Cotton library). 
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same ignominious price, too high per- 
haps for a shelf of theology, included 
the whole works of Ariatotle and 
Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of ancient Greece. 
We may reflect with pleasure, that an 
inestimable portion of our classic 
treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; 
and that the mechanics of a German 
town had invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barbarism. 
From the first hour' of the memor- 
haieetias abletwenty-ninth of May, 
visite the city, Gisorder and rapine pre- 
Bt Sophia. the vailed in Constantinople, 
palace, 2c. +41) the eighth hour of the 
same day; when the sultan hinself 
passed in triumph through the gate of 
St. Romanus. He was attended by his 
vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, 
and equal in battle to any ten of the 
race of ordinary mortals. The con- 
queror? gazed with satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange, though splendid, 
appearance of the domes and palaces, 
so dissimilar from the style of Oriental 
architecture. In the hippodrome, or 
atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the 
twisted column of the three serpents ; 
and as a trial of his strength, he 
shattered with his iron mace or battle- 
axe the under jaw of one of these 
monsters,? which in the eyes of the 
Turks were the idols or talismans of the 
city.* At the principal door of St. 
Sophia, he alighted from his horse, 
and entered the dome; and such was 
his jéalous regard for that monument 
of his glory, that on observing a zealous 
Mussulman in the act of breaking the 
marble pavement, he admonished him 
with his scimitar, that if the spoil and 


1 The Julian Calendar, which reckons the 
days and hours from midnight, was used at 
Constantinople. But Ducas seems to under- 
stand the natural hours from sunrise. 

2 See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the 
Pandects of Leunclavius, p 448 

8 I have had occasion (Vol I.) to mention 
this curious relic of Grecian antiquity. 


“on Hammer passes over this circum- 
atance, which is treated by Dr Clarke (Travels, 
vol, fi. p. 58, ¢to edit.)as a fictionof Thévenot. 
Chishul! states that the monument was broken 
by some attendants of the Polish ambassador. 
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captives were granted to the soldiers, 
the public and private buildings had 
been reserved for the prince. By his 
command the metropolis of the Eastern 
church was transformed into a mosque: 
the rich and portable instruments of 
superstition had been removed; the 
crosses were thrown down; and the 
walls, which were covered with images 
and mosaics, were washed and purified, 
and restored to a state of naked sim- 
plicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, 
ascended the most lofty turret, and 
proclaimed the ezan, or public invita- 
tion in the name of God and his pro- 
phet; the imam preached; and Ma- 
homet the Second performed the 
namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately been celebrated 
before the last of the Cesars.t From 
St. Sophia he proceeded to the august, 
but desolate, mansion of an hundred 
successors of the great Constantine, 
but which in a few hours had been 
stripped of the pomp of royalty. A 
melancholy reflection on the viciss1- 
tudes of human greatness forced itself 
on his mind; and he repeated an 
elegant distich of Persian poetry: 
‘““The spider has wove his web in the 
Imperial palace; and the owl hath 
sung her watch-song on the towers of 
Afrasiab.’”? 

Yet his mind was not satisficd, nor 
did the victory seem com- gis behaviour to 
plete, till he wasinformed the Greeks. 
of the fate of Constuntine ; whether he 
had escaped, or been made prisoner, or 
had fallen in the battle. Two Jani- 
varies claimed the honour and reward 
of his death : the body, under an heap 
of slain, was discovered by the golden 
eagles embroidered on his shoes: the 


1 We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102) for the 
Turkish account of the conversion of St. 
Sophia, so bitterly deplored by Phranza and 
Ducas It is amusing enough to observe, in 
what opposite lights the same object appears 
to a Mussulman and a Christian eye. 

2 This distich, which Cantemir gives in the 
original, derives new beauties from the applica- 
tion. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the 
sack of Carthage, the famous prophecy of 
Homer. The same generous feeling carried 
the mind of the conqueror to the past or the 
future, 
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Greeks acknowledged with tears, the 
head of their lat. emperor ; and after 
exposing the bloody trophy,* Mahomet 
bestowed on his rival the honours of a 
decent funeral. After his decease, 
Lucas Notaras, great duke,? and first 
minister of the empire, was the most 
important prisoner. When he offered 
his person and his treasures at the foot 
of the throne, ‘‘ And why,” said the 
indignant sultan, ‘‘ did you not employ 
these treasures in the defence of your 
prince and country ?”—‘* They were 
yours,” answered the slave; ‘* God 
had reserved them for your hands.”— 
**Tf he reserved them for me,” replied 
the despot, ‘“how have you presumed 
to withhold them so long by a fruitless 
and fatal resistance?” The great duke 
alleged the obstinacy of the strange1s, 
and some secret encouragement from 
the Turkish vizir; and from this 
perilous interview he was at length 
dismissed with the assurance of pardon 
and protection. Mahometcondescended 
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tyrant’s lust.* ‘Yet a Byzantine his- 
torian has dropped an unguarded wordof 
conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian 
succour : such treason may be glorious ; 
but the rebel who bravely ventures, 
has justly forfeited his life ; nor should 
we blame a conqueror for destroying 
the enemies whom he can no longer 
trust. On the eighteenth of June, the 
victorious sultan returned to Adria- 
nople; and smiled at the base and 
hollow embassies of the Christian 
princes, who viewed their approaching 
ruin in the fall of the Eastern empire. 
Constantinople had been left naked 
and desolate, without @  re-peoples 
prince or a people. But and adorns 
she could not be despoiled Co2*ntinople. 
of the incomparable situation which 
marks her for the metropolis of a great 
empire; and the genius of the place 
will ever triumph over the accidents of 
time and fortune. Boursa and Adrian- 
ople, the ancient seats of the Ottomans, 
sunk into provincial towns; and Ma- 


to visit his wife, a vencrable princess | homet the Second established his own 


oppressed with sickness and grief ; and 
his consolation for her misfortunes was 
in the most tender strain of humanity 
and filial reverence. <A simular cle- 
mency was extended to the principal 
officers of state, of whom several were 
ransomed at his expense ; and during 
some days he declaicd luimself the 
friend and father of the vanquished 
people. But the scene was soon 
changed; and before his departure, 
the hippodrome streamed with the 
blood of his noblest captives. His 
perfidious cruelty is execrated by the 
Christians: they adorn with the colours 
of heroic martyrdom the execution of 
the great duke and his two sons; and 
his death is ascribed to the generous 
refusal of delivering his children to the 


1 I cannot believe with Ducas (see Spondanus, 
4.D 1453, No. 13), that Mahomet sent round 
Persia, Arabia, &c., the head of the Greek 
emperor: he would surely content himself 
with a trophy less inhuman 


® Phranza was the personal enemy of the 
great duke; nor could time, or death, or his 
own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of 
sympathy or forgiveness. Ducas is inclined to 
praise and pity the martyr; Chalcondyles is 
neutor, but we are indebted to him for the 
hint of the Greek conspiracy. 


residence, and that of his successors, on 
the same commanding spot which had 
been chosen by Constantine? The 
fortifications of Galata, which might 
afford a shelter to the Latins, were 
prudently destroyed; but the damago 
of the Turkish cannon was soon re- 
paired; and before the month of 
August, great quantities of lime had 
been burnt for the restoration of the 
walls of the capital. As the entire 
property of the soil and buildings, 
whether public or private, or profane 
or sacred, was now transferred to the 
conqueror, he first separated a space o: 
eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the establishment of his 
seraglio or palace. It 1s here, in the 
bosom of luxury, that the Grand Signor 


1 For the restitution of Constantinople and 
the Turkish foundation, see Cantemir (p 102- 
109), Ducas (c. 42), with Thévenot, Tournefort, 
and the rest of our modern travellers. From a 
gigantic picture of the greatness, population, 
&c , of Constantinople and the Ottuman empire 
(Abrégé de l’Histoire Ottomane, tom. i. p 16- 
21), we may learn, that in the year 1586 the 
Moslems were less numerous 1n the capital than 
the Christians, or even the Jews. 


* Von Hammer relates this undoubtingly, 
and apparently on good authority, p. 559.—M. 
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(as he has been emphatically named by 
the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia; but his person on 
the shores of the Bosphorus may not 
always be secure from the insults of an 
hostile navy. In the new character of 
a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, 
crowned with lofty minarets, and sur- 
rounded with groves and fountains, for 
the devotion and refreshment of the 
Moslems. The same model was imitated 
in the jami, or royal mosques ; and the 
first of these was built, by Mahomet 
luimself, on the ruins of the church of 
the holy apostles, and the tombs of the 
Greek emperors. On the third day 
after the conquest, the grave of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the 
first siege of the Arabs, was revealed 
in a vision; and it is before the sepul- 
chre of the martyr, that the new sultans 
are girded with the sword of empire." 
Constantinople no longer appertains to 
the Roman histonan; nor shall I 
enumerate the civil and religious edi- 
ices that were profaned or erected by 
its Turkish masters: the population 
was speedily renewed ; and before the 
end of September, five thousand families 
of Anatolia and Roumania had obeyed 
the royal mandate, which enjoined 
them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations in the capital. 
The throne of Mahomet was guarded 
by the numbers and fidelity of his 
Moslem subjects. but his rational policy 
aspired to collect the remnant of the 
Greeks ; and they returned im crowds, 
as soon as they were assured of then 
lives, their liberties, and the free exci- 
cise of their religion. In the election 
and investiture of a patriarch, the 
ceremonial of the Byzantine court was 
revived and imitated. Witha mixture 
of satisfaction and horror, they beheld 
the sultan on his throne, who delivered 
into the hands of Gennadius the crosier 
or pastoral staff, the symbol of his 
ecclesiastical offices; who conducted the 
patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, 
presented him with a horse richly 


1 The 7urbé, or sepulchral monument of Abu 
Ayub, 18 described and engraved in the Tableau 
Général de l’Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in 
large folio), a work of less use, perhaps, than 
magnificence (tom. 1. p. 805, 306) 
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caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace 
which had been allotted for his resid- 
ence,* The churches of Constantinople 
were shared between the two religions: 
their limits were marked ; and, till it 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson 
of Mahomet, the Greeks? enjoyed 
above sixty years the benefit of this 
equal partition. Encouraged by the 
ministers of the divan, who wished to 
elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the 
Christian advocates presumed to allege 
that this division had been an act, not 
of generosity, but of justice; not a 
concession, but a compact; and that if 
one half of the city had been taken by 
storm, the other moiety had surrendered 
on the faith of a sacred capitulation. 
The original grant had indeed been 
consumed by fire: but the loss was 
supplied by the testimony of three 
aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction ; and their venal oaths are 
of more weight ih the opinion of Cante- 
mir, than the positive and unani- 
mous consent of the history of the 
tines. 3 


] Phranza (1 ni,c 19) relates the ceremony, 
which has possibly been adorned in the Greek 
reports to each other, and tothe Latins The 
fact is confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who 
wrote, in vulgar Greek, the History of the 
Patriarchs after the taking of Constantinople, 
inserted 1m the Turco-Gracia of Crusius (1 v p 
106-184) But the most patient reader will not 
believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholic 
form, ‘Sancta Trinitas que mihi donavit im- 
perlum te in patriarcham nove Romsz 
deligit ” 

* From the Turco-Grecia of Crusius, &c 
Spondanus (A v. 1453, No 21, 1458, No 16) 
describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of 
the Greek church. The patriarch who suc- 
ceeded Gennadius threw himself in despair into 
a well 

3 Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unani- 
mous consent of the Turkish historians, ancient 
as well as modern, and argues, that they woul! 
not have violated the truth to diminish their 
national glory, since 1t 1s esteemed more 
honourable to take a city by force than by 
composition But, 1 I doubt this consent, 
since he quotes no particular historian, and the 
Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, without 
exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople 
per vm (p. 329) 2. The same argument may 
be turned in favour of the Greeks of the times, 
who would not have forgotten this honourable 
and salutary treaty Voltaire, as usual, prefers 
the Turks to the Christians 
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The remaining tragments of the Greek 


kirgdom in Europe and 
Neti ctiet dee Asia I shall abandon to 


ofComnenus the Turkish arms; but 
and Palnologas. +6 final extinction of the 
two last dynasties * which have reigned 
in Constantinople should terminate the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire 
in the East. The despots of the Morea, 
Demetrius and Thomas,” the two sur- 
viving brothers of the name of PAaL£o- 
LOGUS, were astonished by the death of 
the Emperor Constantine and the ruin 
of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, 
they prepared, with the noble Greeks 
who adhered to their fortune, to seek a 
refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the 
Ottoman thunder. Their first appre- 
hensions were dispelled by the victori- 
ous sultan, who contented himself with 
a tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; 
and while his ambition explored the 
continent and the islands in search of 
prey, he indulged the Morea in a respite 
of seven ycars. But this respite was a 
period of grief, discord, and misery. 
The hexamilion, the rampart of thc 
Isthmus, so often raised and so often 
subverted, could not long be defended 
by three hundred Italian archers: the 
keys of Corinth were seized by the 
Turks: they returned from their suin- 
mer excursions with a train of captives 
and spoil. and the complaints of the 
injured Greeks were heard with indif- 
ference and disdain. The Albanians, 
a vagrant tribe of shepherds and rob- 
bers, filled the peninsula with rapine 
and murder: the two despots implored 
the dangerous and humiliating aid of a 
neighbouring bashaw ; and when he 
had quelled the revolt, his lessons in- 
culcated the rule of their future con- 
duct Neither the ties of blood, nor 
the oaths which they repeatedly pledged 


1 For the genealogy and fall of the Comnen: 
of Trebizond, see Ducange (Fam. Byzant 
p. 195); for the last Palwologi, the same ac- 
curate antiquarian (p. 244, 247, 248) The 
Palzologi of Montferrat were not extinct till 
the next century; but they had forgotten their 
Greek origin and kindred 

2 In the worthless story of the disputes and 
misfortunes of the two brothers, Phranza (1 
iii c. 21-30) is too partial on the side o 
Thomas; Ducas (c 44, 45) is too brief, and 
Chalcondyles (1. viii , ix., x.) too diffuse and 
digressive 
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in the communion and before the altar, 
nor the stronger pressure of necessity, 
could reconcile orsuspend theirdomestic 
quarrels, They ravaged ‘each other's 
patrimony with fire and sword; the 
alms and succours of the West were 
consumed in civil hostility : and their 
power was only exerted in savage and 
arbitrary executions. The distress and 
revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord ; and, in the season 
of maturity and revenge, ross of the Mores. 
Mahomet declared him- -D. 1460. 

self the friend of Demetrius, and 
marched into the Morea with an irre- 
sistible force. When he had taken 
possession of Sparta, ‘‘ You are too 
weak,” said the sultan, ‘to control 
this turbulent province; I will take 
your daughter to my bed, and you 
shall pass the remainder of your life 
in security and honour.” Demetrius 
sighed and obeyed: surrendered his 
daughter and his castles: followed to 
Adrianople his sovereign and son: and 
received for his own maintenance and 
that of his followers, a city in Thrace, 
and the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lem- 
nos, and Samothrace, He was joined 
the next year by a companion™* of mis- 
fortune, the last of the CoMNENIAN 
race, who, after the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins, had founded a 
new empire on the coast of the Black 
Sea.t In the progress of his Anatohan 
conquests, Mahomet invested with a 
fleet and army the capital of David, 
who presumed to style himself emperor 
of Trebizond;? and the negotiation 


1 See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in 
Chalcondyles (1 ix p 263-266), Ducas (c 4°), 
Phranza (1 1m ¢ 27), and Cantemir(p 107) 

2 Though Tournefort (tom fii lettre xvil. 
p. 179) speaks of Trebizond as mal peuplee, 
Peyssonel, the latest and most accurate ob- 
server, can find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce 
de la Mer Noire, tom. ii p 72, and for the 
province, p 5390) Its prosperity and trade 
are perpetually disturbed by the factious 
quarrels of two odas of Janizaries, in one of 


* Kalo-Johannes, the predecessor of David 
his brother, the last emperor of Trebizond, had 
attempted to organise a confederacy against 
Mahomet : it comprehended Hassan Bei, sultan 
of Mesopotamia, the Christian princes of 
Georgia and Iberia, the emir of Sinope, and 
the sultan of Caramania The negotiations 
were interrupted by his sudden death, a.D. 1458 
Fallmerayer, p 257-200.—M. 3 p 
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‘was comprised in a short and peremp- 
‘tory question, *‘ Will you secure your 
life and treasures by resigning your 
kingdom? or had you rather forfeit 
your kingdom, your treasures, and 
Lows your life?” The feeble 
of Trebizond. Comnenus was subdued 
by his own fears” and the example of 
a Mussulman neighbour, the prince of 
Sinope,* who, on a similar summons, 
had vielded a fortified city with four 
hundred cannon and ten or twelve 
thousand soldiers. The capitulation of 
Trebizond was faithfully performed : + 
and the emperor, with his family, was 
transported to a castle m Roumania ; 
but on a slight suspicion of correspond- 
ing with the Persian king, David and 
the whole Comnenian race were sacri- 
ficed to the jealousy or avarice of the 
econqueror.t Nor could the name of 
father long protect the unfortunate 
Demetrius from exile and confiscation : 
his abject submission moved the pity 
and contempt of the sultan: his fol- 
lowers were transplanted to Constanti- 
nople: and his poverty was alleviated 
by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, 
till a monastic habit and a tardy death 
released Palwologus from an earthly 
master. It is not easy to pronounce 
whether the servitude of Demetrius, or 
which 80,000 Lazi sre commonly enrolled (Mé- 
moires de Tott, tom iii p 16, 17). 

1 Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, 
was possessed (chiefly from his copper mines) 
of @ revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcond 
1, ix. p. 258, 259). Peysonnel (Commerce de la 
Mer Noire, tom. ii. p 100) ascribes to the 
modern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account 
seems enormous; yet it is by trading with a 
people that we become acquainted with their 
wealth and numbers. 


* According to the Georgian account of 
these transactions (translated by M. Brosset, 
additions to Le Beau, vol. xxi. p 325), the em- 
peror of Trebizond humbly entreated the sultan 
to have the goodness to marry one of his 
daughtcrs.—M, 

+ M. Boissonade has published, in the fifth 
volume of his Anecdota Grasca (p. 387-401), a 
very interesting letter from George Amiroutzes, 
protovestiarius of Trebizond to Bessarion, de- 
soribing the surrender of Trebizond and the 
fate of ita chief inhabitants.—M. 

¢t See in Von Hammer, vol. ii. p. 60, the 
striking account of the mother, the Empress 
Helena the Cantacuzene, who, in defiance of 
the edict, like that of Creon in the Greek 
tragedy, dug the grave for her murdered child- 
ren with her own hand and sank into it herself. 
—M. 
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the exile of his brother Thomas," be the - 
most inglorious. Qn the conquest of ' 
the Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, 
and from thence to Italy, with some ° 
naked adherents; his name, his suffer- 
ings, and the head of the apostle St. 
Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality 
of the Vatican: and his misery was 
prolonged by a pension of six thousand 
ducats from the pope and cardinals. 
His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, 
were educated in Italy ; but the eldest, 
contemptible to his enemies and burden- 
some to his friends, was degraded by 
the baseness of his life and marriage. 
A title was his sole inheritance: and 
that inheritance he successively sold to 
the kings ot France and Arragon.? 
During his transient prosperity, Charles 
the Eighth was ambitious of joining 
the empire of the East with the king- 
dom of Naples : in a public festival, he 
assumed. the appellation and the purple 
of Augustus * the Greeks rejoiced, and 
the Ottoman already trembled, at the 
approach of the French chivalry. 
Manuel Pal.eologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his native 
country : his return might be gratefal, 
and could not be dangerous, to the 
Porte . he was maintained at Constan- 
tinople in safety and ease; and an 
honourable train of Christians and 
Moslems attended him to the grave. 
If there be some animals of so generous 
a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the 
Imperiai race must be ascribed to an 


1 Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment PiiIT. 
l. v) relates the arrival and reception of the 
despot Thomas at Rome (a.D. 1461, No. 8). 

2 By an act dated av. 1494, Sept 6, and 
lately transmitted from the archives of the 
Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot 
Andrew Palszologus, reserving the Morea and 
stipulating some private advantages, conveys 
to Charles VIII , king of France, the empires 
of Constantinople and Trebizond (Spondanua, 
A.D. 1495, No. 2). M. de Foncemagne (Mém. 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xvii. 
p. 639-578) has bestowed a dissertation on this 
national title, of which he had obtained a copy 
from Rome. 

8 See Philippe de Comines (1. vil. c. 14), who 
reckons with pleasure the number of Greeke 
who were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy 
navigation, eighteen days’ journey from Valona 
to Constantinople, &c. On this occasion the 
Turkish ampire was saved by the policy uf 
Venice. 


, 
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inferior kind: he accepted from the 
sultan’s liberalit:- favo beautifulfemales; 
aud his surviving son was lost in the 
habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 
The importance of Constantinople 
was felt and magnified in 
its loss: the pontificate 
of Nicholas the Fifth, 
however peaceful and prosperous, was 
dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern 
empire; and the grief and terror of 
the Latins revived, or seemed to re- 
vive, the old enthusiasm of the ctu- 
sades. ,In one of the most distant 
countries of the West, Philip duke of 
Burgundy entertaincd, at Lisle in 
Flanders, an assembly of lus nobles ; 
and the pompous pagcunts of the 
feast were skilfully adapted to their 
fancy and feelings. In the midst of 
the banquet, a gigantic Saracen en- 
tered the hall, leading a fictitious 
elephant, with a castle on his back: a 
matron in a mourning robe, the symbol 
of religion, was secu to Issue froin the 
castle; she deplored her oppressivn, 
and accused the slowness of her 
champions: the principal herald of the 
golden fleece advanced, bearing on lis 
ust a live pheasant, which, according 
to the mtes of chivalry, he presented 
to the duke. At this extraordinary 
summons, Philip, a wise and aged 
prince, engaged his person and powers 
in the holy war against the Turks: his 
cxample was imitated by the barons 
and knights of the assembly; they 
swore to God, the Virgin, the ladies, 
and the pheasant ; and their particular 
vows were not less extravagant than 
the general sanction of their oath. But 
the performance was made to depend 
on somefuture and foreign contingency ; 
and during twelve years, till the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy 
might be scrupulously, and perhaps 
sincerely, on the ove of his departure. 
Had every breast glowed with the 
same ardour; had the union of the 
‘Christians corresponded with their 


Grief and terror 
of Europe 
ALD 1453. 


1 See the original feast in Olivier de la 
Marche (Mémoires, P. i c. 29, 30), with the 
abstract and observations of M de Ste Palaye 
(Mémoires sur la Chevalerie, tom. i. P. 1 p. 
182-195) The peacock and the pheasant were 
distinguished as royal birds. 
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bravery; had every country, from 
Sweden to Naples, supplied a just 
proportion of cavalry and infantry, of 
men and money, it is indeed probable 
that Constautinople would have been 
delivered, and that the Turks might 
have been chased beyond the Helles- 
pont or the Euphrates, But the 
secretary of the emperor, who com- 
posed every epistlo, and attended every 
meeting. dineas Sylvius,- a statesman 
and orator, describes from his own ex- 
perience the repugnant state and spirit 
of Christendom. ‘It is a body,” says 
he, “without an head; a republic 
without laws or magistrates. The 
pope and the emperor may shine as 
lofty titles, as splendid images; but 
they are unable to command, and none 
are willing to obey . every state has a 
separate prince, and every prince has 
a separate interest. What eloquence 
could unite so many discordant and 
hostile poweis under the same stan- 
dard? Could they be assembled in 
arms, who would dare to assume the 
office of general? What order could 
be maintained ?—what military discip- 
Ime? Who would undertake to feed 
such an enormous multitude? Who 
would understand their various lan- 
guages, or direct their stranger and in- 
compatible manners? What mortal 
could reconcile the English with the 
French, Genoa with Atragon, the 
Germans with the natives of Hungary 
and Bohemia! If a small number 
enhsted in the holy war, they must 
be overthrown by the infidels; if 
many, by their own weight and con- 
fusion.” Yet the same Encas, when 
he was raised to the papal throne, 
under the name of Pius tae Second, 
devoted his life to the prosecution of 
the Turkish war. In the council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a 
false or feeble enthusiasm; but when 


11t was found by an actual enumeration 
that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland, contained 
1,800,000 fighting men, and consequently were 
far more populous than at present. 

2 In the year 1454, Spondanus has given, 
from /Eneas Sylvius, a view of the state of 
Europe, enriched with his own observations. 
That valuable annalist, and the Italian Mura- 
tori, will contanue the series of events from the 
year 1453 to 1481, the end of Mahomet’s life, 
and of this chapter. 


oy 
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the pontiff appeared at Ancona, to 
embark in person with the troops, en- 
gagements vanished in excuses ; a pre- 
cise day was adjourned to an indefinite 
term ; and his effective army consisted 
of some German pilgrims, whom he 
was obliged to disband with indul- 
gences and alms. Regardless of fu- 
turity, his successors and the powers 
of Italy were involved in the schemes 
of present and domestic ambition ; and 
the distance or proximity of each ob- 
ject determined, in their eyes, its ap- 
parent magnitude. A more enlarged 
view of their interest would have 
taught them to maintain a defensive 
and naval war against the common 
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enemy ; and the support of Scanderbeg 
and his brave Albanians might have 


| prevented the subsequent invasion of 


the kingdom of Naples. The siege 
and sack of Otranto by the Turks 
diffused a general consternation ; and 
Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly be- 
yond the Alps, when the storm was 
instantly dispelled by the death of 
Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first 
year of his age.” His pestnor 
lofty genius aspired to Mahomet I. 
the conquest of Italy: he 4 *5 
was possessed of a strong city and a 
capacious harbour ; and the same reign 
might have been decorated with the 
trophiesof the Newand Ancient Rome.? 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


STATE OF ROME FROM THE TWELFTI CENTURY--TEMPORAL DOMINION OF THE 
POPES—SEDITIONS OF THE CITY—POLITICAL HERESY OF ARNOLD OF BRESCIA 
-——-RESTORATION OF THE TEPUBLIC—-THE SENATORS—PRIDE OF THE ROMANS 


-——-THEIR WARS-—THEY 


ARE DEPRIVED OF TITE ELECTION AND PRESENCE OF 


THE POPES, WHO RETIRE TO AVIGNON—THE JUBILEE—NOBLE FAMILIES OF 
ROME—FEUD OF TITE COLONNA AND URSINI, 


In the first ages of the decline and fall !-liverance was a change, or perhaps an, 


Stateang OF the _Roman empire, 
pasos of our ec is pany y coe 
, on the royal city, whic 

et hag given laws to the 
fairest portion of the globe. We con- 
temptate her fortunes, at first with ad- 
miration, at length with pity, always 
with attention ; and when that atten- 
tion is diverted from the capital to the 
provinces, they are considered as so 
many branches which have been suc- 
cessively severed from the Imperial 
trunk. The foundation of a second 
Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
has compelled the historian to follow 
the successors of Constantine ; and our 
curiosity has been tempted to visit the 
most remote countries of Europe and 
Asia, to explore the causes and the 
authors of the long decay of the Byzan- 
tine monarchy. By the conquest of Jus- 
tinian, we have been recalled to the 
banks of the Tiber, to the deliverance 
of the ancient metropolis; but that de- 


2 Besides the two annalists, the reader may 
consult Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom in. p. 
449-455) for the Turkish invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples Fo. the reign and conquests 
of Mahomet II, I have occasionally used the 
Memorie Istonche de Monarchi Ottomann1 di 
Giovanni Sagredo (Venezia, 1677, in 4to) In 
peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged 
the attention of the republic of Venice. All 
her despatches and archives were open to a 
procurator of St Mark, and Sagredo is not 
contemptible either in sense or style Yet he 
too bitterly hates the infidels: he 1s 1gnorant 
of their language and manners ; and his narra- 
tive, which allows only seventy pages to Ma- 
homet IT. (p 69-140), becomes more copious 
and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 
and 1644, the term of the historic labours of 
John Sagredo 


* As Iam now taking an everlasting farewell 
of the Greek empiie, I shall bnefly mention 
the great collection of Byzantine writers, whose 
names and testimonies have been successively 
repeated in this work. The Greek presses of 
Aldus and the Italians were confined to the 
classics of a better age ; and the first rude edi- 
tions of Procopius, Agathias, Cedrenus, Zon- 
aras, &c , were published by the learned dili. 
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aggravation of servitude. Rome had 
been already stripped of her trophies, 
her gods, and her Cesara; nor was the 
Gothic dominion more inglorious and 
oppressive than the tyranny of the 
Greeks. In the eighth century of the 
Christian era, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, piovoked the 
Romans to assert their independence : 
their bishop became the temporal, as 
well as the spiritual, father of a free 
people ; and of the Western empire, 
which was restored by Charlemagne, 
the title and image still decorate the 
singular constitution of modern Ger- 
many. The name of Rome must yet 
command our involuntary respect ; the 
climate (whatsoever may be its influ- 
ence) was no longer the same:' the 


gence of the Germans The whole Byzantine 
series (thirty-six volumes in folio) has gradu- 
ally issued (A D 1648, &c ) from the royal press 
of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Rome and Leipsic; but the Venetian edition 
(A D. 1729), though cheaper and more copious, 
is not less inferior in correctness than 11 mag- 
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purity of blood had been contaminated 
through a thousand channels; but the 
venerable aspect of her ruins, and the 
memory of past greatness, rekindled a 
spark of the national character. The 
darkness of the middle ages exhibits 
some scenes not unworthy of our notice. 
Nor shall I dismiss the present work 
till I have reviewed the state and re- 
volutions of the Roman orry, which 
acquiesced under the absolute dominion 
of the popes, about the same time that 
Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms, 

In the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the era of the first ee 
crusade, Rome was re- german emperors 
vered by the Latins, as ‘ . series 
the metropolis of the : 
world, as the throne of the pope and 
Cu:peror, who, from the eternal city, 
derived their title, their honours, and 
the right or exercise of temporal do- 
minion. After so long an interruption 
it may not be useless to repeat that the 
successors of Charlemagne and the 


nificence to that of Paris The menits of the | Qthos were chosen beyond the Rhine 


French editors are various; but the value vi 
Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c 
is enhanced by the historical notes of Charles 
Gu FresneduCange His supplemented works, 
the Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis Chris- 
tiana, the Familiw Byzantines, diffuse a steady 
light over the darkness of the Lower Empire * 
1 The Abbé Dubos, who, with less genius 
than his successor Montesquieu, has asserted 
and magnified the influence of climate, objects 
to himself the degeneracy of the Romans and 
Batavians To the first of these examples he 
replies, 1. That the change 1s less real than ap- 
parent, and that the modern Romans prudently 
conceal in themselves the virtues of their an- 
cestors. 2. That the air, the soil, and the 
climate of Rome have suffered a great and vis- 
ible alteration (Kéflexions sur la Poesie et sur 
ja Peinture, part 11. sect. 16) t 


* The new edition of the Byzantines, pro- 
jected by Niebuhr, and continued under the 
patronage of the Prussian government, 18 the 
most convenient in size, and contains some 
authors (Leo Diaconus Johannes Lydus, Cor- 
Ippus, the new fragments of Dexippus, EKuna- 
plus &c , discovered by Mai) which could not 
be comprised 1n the former collections , but 
the names of such editors as Bekker, the Din- 
dorfs, &c,, raised hopes of something more 
than the mere republication of the text, and 
the notes of former editors. Little, I regret 
to say, has been added of annotation, and, in 
some cases, the old incorrect versions have been 
yetained —M. 

+ This question is discussed at considerable 
dength in Dr. Arnold’s History of Kome, ch 


in a national dict; but that these princes 
were content with the humble names 
of kings of Germany and Italy, till they 
had passed the Alpsand the Apennine, 
to scck their Imperial crown on the 
banks of the Tiber.t | At some distance 
from the city, their approach was 
saluted by a long procession of the 
clergy and people with palms and 
crosses ; and the terrific emblems of 
wolves and lions, of dragons and eagles, 
that floated in the military banners, 
represented the departed legions and 
cohorts of the republic. The royal 
oath to maintain the liberties of Rome 
was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, 
the gate, and on the stairs of the Vati- 
can; and the distribution of a 


‘ The coronation of the German emperors at 
Rome, more especially in the eleventh century, 
1s best represented from the original monu- 
ments by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italie medi 
7iv1,tom i dissertat. ii p 99, &c ), and Cenn1 
(Monument Domin. Pontif tum 11 diss. v1 
p. 261), the latter of whom I only know from 
the copious extract of Suhmidt (Hist. des Alle- 
mands, tom. ni p. 256-266). 


See likewise Bunsen’s Dissertation on 
Roms Beschreibung, pp 82, 


xxiii. 
the Ania Cattiva. 
108 —M 
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customary donative feebly imitated the 
magnificence of the first Cesars. In 
the church of St. Peter, the coronation 
was performed by his successor: the 
voice of God was confounded with that 
of the people ; and the public consent 
was declared in the acclamations of 
‘* Long life and victory to our lord the 
pope ! long life and victory to our lord 
the emperor ! long life and victory to 
the Roman and Teutonic armies!”? The 
hames of Casar and Augustus, the 
laws of Constantine and Justinian, the 
example of Charlemagne and Otho, 
established the supreme dominion of 
the emperors: their title and image 
was engraved on the papal coins ;? and 
their jurisdiction was marked by the 
sword of justice, which they delivered 
to the prefect of the city. But every 
Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners, 
of a barbarian lord. The Cwsars of 
Saxony or Franconia were the chicfs of 
a feudal aristocracy ; nor could they 
exercise the discipline of civil and 
military power, which alone secures 
the obedience of a distant people, im- 
patient of servitude, though perhaps 
incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emperor, with an 
army of Teutonic vassals, descended 
from the Alps. I have described the 
peaceful order of his entry and corona- 
tion; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition 
of the Roinans, who encountered their 
sovereign as a foreign invader : his de- 
parture was always speedy, and often 
shameful; and, in the absence of a long 
reign, his authority was insulted, and 
his name was forgotten. The progress 
pf independence in Germany and Italy 
undermined the foundations of the 
Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph 
of the popes was the deliverance of Rome. 


1 Exercitui Romano ef Teutonico' The 
latter was both seen and felt ; but the former 
was no more than magni nominis umbra. 

3 Muratori has giyen the scries of the papal 
colns (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvii p 548- 
554), He finds only two more early than the 
year 800: fifty are still extant from Leo III to 
Leo IX. with the addition of the reigning em- 
peror ; none remain of Gregory VII. or Urban 
iI. ; but in those of Paschal II. he seems to 
have renounced'this badge of dependence. 


| Lhe Dedine and Fail 


Of her two sovereigns, the emperor 
had precariously reigned 


by the right of conquest ; pairs decd a 
but the authority of the Rome, from 
pope was founded onthe ‘“enon} 
soft, though more solid, _ virtues; 
benefits 


basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a toreign in- 
fluence restored and endeared the 
shepherd to his flock. Instead of the 
arbitrary or venal nomination of a 
German court, the vicar of Christ was 
freely chosen by the college of car- 
dinals, most of whom were either 
natives or inhabitants of the city 

The applause of the magistrates ant 
people confirmed his clection ; and th 

ecclesiastical power that was obeyed 
in Sweden and Britain had been ultim- 
ately derived from the suffrage of the 
Romans, The same suffrage gave a 
prince, as well as a pontiff, to the 
capital, It was universally believed, 
that Constantine had invested the 
popes with the temporal dominion of 
Rome ; and the boldest civilians, the 
most profane sceptics, were satisfied 
with disputing the right of the emperor 
and the validity of his gift. The 
truth of the fact, the authenticity of 
his donation, was deeply rooted in the 
ignorance and tradition of four cen- 
turies; and the fabulous origin was 
lost in the real and permanent effects. 
The name of Domenus or Lord was in- 
scribed on the coin of the bishops: 
their title was acknowledged by accla- 
mations aud oaths of allegiance, and 
with the free, or reluctant, consent of 
the German Cvwsars, they had long 
exercised a supreme or subordinate 
jurisdiction over the city and patri- 
mony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, 
was not incompatable with the liber- 
ties, of Rome; and a more critical 
inquiry would have revealed a still 
nobler source of thcir power; the 
gratitude of a nation, whom they had 
rescued from the heresy and oppression 
of the Greek tyrant. In an age of 
superstition, it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal char- 
aoters would mutually fortify each other, 
and that the keys of Paradise would be 
the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 
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The sanctity of the office might in- 
deed be degraded hy the personal vices 
ofthe man. But the scandals of the 
tenth century were obliterated by the 
austere and more dangerous virtues 
of Gregory the Seventh and his suc- 
ce ossors; and in the ambitious contests 
which they maintained for the rights 
of the church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase 
the popular veneration. They somo- 
times wandered in poverty and exile, 
the victims of persecution; and the 
apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom must engage 
the favour and sympathy of every 
Catholic breast. And sometimes, 
thundering from the Vatican, they 
created, judged and deposed the kings 
of the world; nor could the proudest 
Roman be disgraced by submitting to 
a priest, whose fect were kissed, and 
whose stirrup was held, by the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne.* Even the 
temporal interest of the city should 
have protected in peace and honour 
the residence of the popes; from 
whence a vain and lazy people deiived 
the greatest part of their subsistcuce 
and riches. The fixed revenue of the 
popes was probably impaired: many 
of the old patiimonial estates, both in 
Italy and the provinces, had been in- 
vaded by sacrilegious hands; nor could 
the loss be compensated by the claim, 
iather than the possession, of the more 
ample gifs of Pepin and his descen- 
dants. But the Vatican and Capitol 
were nourished by the incessant and 
Increasing swarms of pilgrims and 
suppliants: the pale of Christianity 
was enlarged, and the pope and car- 
dinals were overwhelmed by the judg- 
ment of ecclesiastical and secular 
causes. A new jurisprudence had 
established in the Latin church the 
right and practice of appeals: and 


1 See Ducange, Gloss mediw et infime Lat- 
initat tom vi p. 364, 305, Srurra This 
homage was paid by kings to archbishops, and 
by vassalg to their lords (Schmidt, tom i p 
262); and it was the nicest policy of Rome, to 
confound the marks of filial and of feudal sub- 
jection. 

2 The appeals from all the churches to the 
Roman pontiff are deplored by the zeal of dt. 
Bernard (de Consideratione, 1. tii tom ii. p. 
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from the North and West the bishops 
and abbots were invited or summoned 
to solicit, to complain, to accuse or to 
justify, before the threshold of: the 
apostles. A rare prodigy is once re- 
corded, that two horses, belonging to 
the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, 
repassed the Alps, yet laden with 
gold and silver:* but it was soon 
understood, that the success, both of 
the pilgrims and clients, depended 
much less on the justice of their cause 
than on the value of their offering. 
The wealth and piety of these strangers 
were ostentatiously displayed; and 
their expenses, sacred or profane, cir- 
culated in various channels for the 
emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have 
firmly attached the vol- gnconstancy of 
untary and pious obedi- superstition. 
ence of the Roman people to their 
spiritual and temporal father. But 
the operation of prejudice and interest 
18 often disturbed by the sallies of un- 
vovernable passion. The Indian who 
tells the tree, that he may gather the 
fiuit,¢ and the Arab who plunders the 
caravans of commerce, are actuated by 
the same mnpulse of savage nature, 
which overlooks the future in the 
present, and relinquishes for momen- 
tary rapine the long and secure posses- 
sion of the most important blessings. 
And 1t was thus, that the shrine of St. 
Peter was piofaned by the thoughtless 
Romans; who pillaged the offerings, 
and wounded the pilgrims, without 


431-442, edit Mabillon, Venet 1750) and the 
judgment of Fleury (Discours sur lHist. 
Ecclesiastique, iv. & vil). But the saint, who 
believed in the false decretals, condemns only 
the abuse of these appeals , the more enlight- 
ened histonan investigates the origin, and 
rejects the principles, of this new Jjurispru- 
dence 

1 Geimanici. . . . summari non levatis sar- 
cinis onusti nibilominus repatriant inviti. 
Nova res! quando hactenus aurum Roma 
refudit? Et nunc Romanorum consilio 1d 
usurpatum non credimus (Bernard de (‘onsider- 
atione, 1. m ¢. 8, p. 437) ‘The first words 
of the passage are obscure, and probubly 
corrupt. 

2 Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent 
avoir du fruit, 1ls coupent l’arbre au pied et 
cueillent le fruit Voila le gouvernement des- 
potaque (Esprit des Loix, 1 v c 18); and 
passion and ignorance are always despotic. 

.) 
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computing the number and value of 
similar visits, which they prevented 
by their inhospitable sacrilege. Even 
the influence of superstition is fluctuat- 
ing and precarious; and the slave, 
whose reason is subdued, will often be 
delivered by his avarice or pride. A 
credulous devotion for the fables and 
oracles of the priesthood most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarian ; 
yet such a mind is the least capable of 
preferring imagination to sense, of 
sacrificing to a distant motive, to an 
invisible, perhaps an ideal object, the 
appetites and interests of the present 
world. In the vigour of health and 
youth, his practice will perpetually 
contradict his belief; till the pressure 
of age, or sickness, or calamity, 
awakens his terrors, and compels him 
to satisfy the double debt of piety and 
remorse. I have already observed, 
that the modern times of religious in- 
difference are the most favourable to 
the peace and security of the clergy. 
Under the reign of superstition, they 
had much to hope from the ignorance, 
and much to fear from the violence, of 
mankind. The wealth, whose constant 
increase must have rendered them the 
sole proprietors of the earth, was 
alternately bestowed by the repentant 
father and plundered by the rapacious 
son: their persons were adored or vio- 
lated; and the same idol, by the hands 
of the same votaries, was placed on the 
altar, or trampled in the dust. In the 
Seditionsof 1cUdal system of Europe, 
Rome against arms were the title of 
the popes = distinction and the mea- 
sure of allegiance; and amidst their 
tumult, the still voice of law and 
yeason was seldom heard or obeyed. 
The turbulent Romans disdained the 
yoke, and insulted the impotence, of 
their bishop; nor would his educa- 


1 In a free conversation with his country- 
man Adrian IV., John of Salisbury accuses the 
avarice of the pope and clergy Provinciarum 
diripiunt spolia, ac s1 thesauros Croesi studeant 
reparare. Sed recte cum eis agit Altissimus, 
quoniam et ipsi aliis et seepe vilissimis homini- 
bus dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curia- 
Hum, 1. vi oc. 24, p. 887). Inthe next page, he 
blames the rashness and infidelity of the 
Romans, whom their bishops vainly strove to 
conciliate by gifts, instead of virtues. It is 
pity that this miscellaneous writer has not 
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tion or character allow him to exercise, 
with decency or effect, the power of 
the sword. The motives of his elec- 
tion and the frailties of his life were 
exposed to their familiar observation ; 
and proximity must diminish the rever- 
ence which his name and his decrees 
impressed on a barbarous world. This 
difference has not escaped the notice 
of our philosophic historian ; ‘‘ Though 
the name and authority of the court of 
Rome were so terrible in the remote 
countries of Europe, which were sunk 
in profound ignorance, and were en- 
tirely unacquainted with its character 
and conduct, the pope was so little 
revered at home, that his inveterate 
enemies surrounded the gates of Rome 
itself, and even controlled his govern- 
ment in that city; and the ambassa- 
dors, who, from a distant extremity of 
Europe, carried to him the humble, or 
rather abject, submissions of the great- 
est potentate of the age, found the 
utmost difficulty to make their way to 
him, and to throw themselves at his 
feet.” * 

Since the primitive times, the wealth 
of the popes was exposed gs. cessor of 
to envy, their power to Gregory vir 
opposition, and their per- 4-P 1006 1805 
sons to violence. But the long hostility 
of the mitre and the crown increased 
the numbers, and inflamed the passions, 
of their enemies. The deadly factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal 
to Italy, could never be embraced with 
truth or constancy by the Romans, the 
subjects and adversaries both of the 
bishop and emperor ; but their support 
was solicited by both partics, and they 
alternately displayed m their banners 
the keys of St. Peter and the German 


given us less morality and erudition, and more 
pictures of himself and the times. 


1 Hume’s history of England, vol. i. p. 419. 
The same writer has given us, from Fitz- 
Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated 
on the clergy by Geoffrey, the father of Henry 
II. ‘* When he was master of Normandy, the 
chapter of Seez presumed, without his consent, 
to proceed to the election of a bishop: upon 
which he ordered all of them, with the bishop 
elect, to be castrated, and made all their testi- 
cles be brought him in a platter.” Of the pain 
and danger they might justly complain ; yet, 
since they had vowed chastity, he deprived 
them of @ superfluous treasure. 
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eagle. Gregory the Seventh, who may 
be adored or detested as the founder of 
the papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. 
Six-and-thirty of his successors,‘ till 
their retreat to Avignon, maintained 
an unequal contest with the Romans : 
their age and dignity were often vio 
lated ; and the churches, in the solemn 
rites of religion, were polluted with 
sedition and murder. A repetition? of 
such capricious brutality, without con- 
nection or design, would be tedious and 
disgusting ; and I shall content myself 
with some events of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which represent the state of the 
popes and the city. On Holy Thurs- 
day, while Paschal officiated before the 
Paschalur. altar, he was interrupted 
AD 1099-118 by the clamours of the 
multitude, who imperiously demanded 
the confirmation of a favourite magis- 
trate. His silence exasperated their 
fury: his pious refusal to mingle the 
affairs of earth and heaven was en- 
countered with menaces and oaths, that 
he should be the cause and the wituess 
of the public ruin. During the festival 
of Easter, while the bishop and the 
clergy, barefoot and in procession, 
visited the tombs of the martyrs, they 
were twice assaulted, at the bridge of 
St. Angelo, and before the Capitol, 
with vollcys of stones and darts. The 
houses of his adherents were levelled 
with the ground: Paschal escaped 
with difficulty and danger: he levied 
an army in the patrimony of St. Peter ; 
and his last days were embittered by 
suffering and inflicting the calamities of 
Gelagusmr civil war. The scenes 
AD 108,119 that followed the election 
of his successor, Gelasius the Second, 


1 From Leo IX. and Gregory VII. an 
authentic and contemporary series of the lives 
of the popes, by the cardinal of Arragon, Pan- 
dulphus Pisanus, Bernard Guido, &c, 18 1n- 
serted in the Italian Huistomans of Muratori 
(tom iii P. i. p 277-685), and has been always 
before my eyes. 

2 The dates of years in the margin may 
throughout this chapter be understood as ta it 
references to the Annals of Muratori, my ord1- 
mary and excellent guide. He uses, and indeed 
quotes, with the freedom of a master, his great 
Collection of the Itahan Historians, n twenty- 
eight volumes; and a3 that treasure is in my 
hbrary, Ihave thought it an amusement, 1f not 
a duty, to consult the originals. 
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were still more scandalous to the 
church and city. Cencio Frangipani,' 
a potent and factious baron, burst into 
the assembly, furious and in arms: the 
cardinals were stripped, beaten, and 
trampled under foot: and he seized, 
without pity or respect, the vicar of 
Christ by the throat. Gelasius was 
dragged by his hair along the ground, 
buffeted with blows, wounded with 
spurs, and bound with an iron chain, 
in the house of his brutal tyrant. An 
insurrection of the people delivered 
their bishop : the rival families opposed 
the violence of the Frangipani; and 
Cencio, who sued for pardon, repented 
of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many days had 
elapsed, when the pope was again as- 
saulted at the altar. While his friends 
and cnemies were engaged in a bloody 
contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal 
garments. In this unworthy flight, 
which excited the compassion of the 
Roman matrons, his attendants were 
scattered or unhorsed; and, in the 
ficlds behind the church of St. Peter, 
his successor was found aloue and half 
dead with fear and fatigue Shaking 
the dust from his feet, the apostle with- 
drew from a city in which his digmty 
was insulted and his person was en- 
dangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal 
ambition is revealed in the involuntary 
confession, that one emperor was more 
tolerable than twenty.? These examples 
might sufhice ; but I cannot forget the 
sufferings of two pontitfs of the same 
age, the second and third of the name 
of Lucius. The former, as he ascended 


lt I cannot refrain from transcribing the 
high-coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanus 
(p 384) Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque 
turbator jam fatus Centius Frajapane, more 
draconis 1:mmanissimi sibilans, et ab 1mis pec- 
torrbus trahens longa suspinia, accinctus retro 
gladio sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores con- 
fregit Hcclesiam furibundus intront, inde 
custode remoto papam per gulam accepit, dis- 
traxit, pugnis calcibusque percussit, et tanquam 
brutum animal intra limen ecclesia acriter 
calcaribus cruentavit , et latro tantum domi- 
num per capillos et brachia, Jest bono interim 
dormiente, detraxit, ad domum usque deduxit, 
inibi catenavit et inclusit 

2 Ego coram Deo et Ecclesia dico, si unquam 
possibile esset, mallem unum imperatorem 
quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelas. II. p 398). 
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in battle-array, to assault the Capitol, 
YaciusT, was struck on the temple 
ricer nies by a stone, and expired 
AD lsiues inafewdays. The latter 
was severely wounded in the persons 
of his servants. Ina civil commotion, 
several of his priests had been made 
prisoners; and the inhuman Romans, 
reserving one as a guide for his breth- 
ren, put out their eyes, crowned them 
with ludicrous mitres, mounted them 
on asses with their face to the tail, and 
extorted an oath, that, in this wretched 
condition, they should offer themselves 
as a lesson to the head of the church. 
Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the 
characters of the men, and the circum- 
stances of the times, might sometimes 
obtain an interval of peace and obedi- 
ence; and the pope was restored with 
joyful acclamations to the Lateran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been 
driven with threats and violence. But 
the root ot mischicf was deep and 
pereunial ; and a momentary calin was 
preceded and followed by such tem- 
pests as had almost sunk the bark of 
St. Peter. Rome continually presented 
the aspect of war and discord: the 
churches and palaces were fortified and 
assaulted by the factions and families ; 
and, after giving peace to Lurope, 
Cahatusrt  Calistus the Second alone 
ag biomes had resolution and power 
A.D. 1180.1143, to prohibit the use of 
private arms in the metropolis. Among 
the nations who revered the apostolic 
throne, the tumults of Rome provoked 
@ general indignation ; and, in a letter 
to his disciple, Kugenius the Third, St. 
Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit 
and zeal, has stigmatised the vices of 
the rebellious people.* ‘* Who is igno- 
Character of the “20%,” says the monk of 
Romansby8t Clairvaux, ‘‘of the vanity 
. and arrogance of the 
Romans? a nation nursed in sedition, 
cruel, untractable, and scorning to 
obey, unless they are too fecble to re- 


1Quid tam notum seculis quam protervia et 
cervicositas Romanorum? Gens insueta paci, 
tumultul assueta, gens immitis et intractabilis 
waque adhuc, saubdi nescia, nisi cum non valet 
resistere (de Considerat.1 iv.c.2,p 441) The 
saint takes breath, and then begins again : Hi, 
invisi texre et colo, utrique injecere manus, 
&o, (p, 448). 
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sist. When they promise to serve, 
they aspire to reign; if they swear al- 
legiance, they watch-the opportunity 
of revolt ; yet they vent their discon- 
tent in loud clamours, if your doors, or 
your councils, are shut against them. 
Dexterous in mischief, they have never 
learned the science of doing good. 
Odious to earth and heaven, impious to 
God, seditious among themselves, 
jealous of their neighbours, inhuman to 
strangers, they love no one, by no one 
are they beloved ; and while they wish 
to inspire fear, they live in base and 
continual apprehension. They will not 
submit ; they know not how to govern ; 
faithless to their superiors, intolerable 
to their equals, ungrateful to their 
benefactors, and alike impudent in 
their demands and their refusals. 
Lofty in promise, poor in execution : 
adulation and calumny, perfidy and 
treason, are the familiar acts of their 
pohey.” Surely this dark portrait is 
not coloured by the pencil of Christian 
charity ;' yet the features, however 
harsh and ugly, express a lively resem- 
blance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century.~ 

The Jews had rejected the Christ 
when he appeared among 


7 Political heresy 
them m a plebeian char- of arnold of 
acter; and the Romans Brescia, 

AD 1140. 


might plead their ignor- 
ance of his vicar when he assumed the 
pomp and pride of a_ temporal 
sovercign, In the busy age of the 
crusades, some sparks of curiosity and 
reason were rekindled in the Western 
world: the heresy of Bulgaria, the 
Paulician sect, was successfully trans- 
planted into the soil of Italy and 
France; the Gnostic visions were 
mingled with the simplicity of the 
Gospel; and the enemies of the clergy 
reconciled their passions with their 


2 As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave 
to observe, that Bernard, though a saint, was 
aman-~ that he might be provoked by resent- 
ment, and possibly repent of his hasty passion, 
&c (Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. 
p. 330). 

2 Baronius, in his index to the twelfth 
volume of his Annals, has found a fair and 
easy excuse. He makes two heads, of Romani 
Catholic, and Schismaticr: to the former he 
applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, 
that is told of the city, 
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conscience, the desire of freedom with 
the profession of piaty.* The trumpet 
of Roman liberty was first sounded by 
Arnold of Brescia,? whose promotion 
in the church was confined to the 
lowest rank, and who wore the monas- 
tic habit rather as a garb of poverty 
than as an uniform of obedience. His 
adversaries could not deny the wit and 
eloquence which they severely felt: 
they confess with reluctance the speci- 
ous purity of his morals; and his errors 
wefe recommended to the public by a 
mixture of important and beneficial 
truths. In his theological studies, he 
had been the disciple of the famous 
and unfortunate Abelard,3 who was 
likewise involved in the suspicion of 
heresy : but the lover of Eloisa was of 
a soft and flexible nature; and his 
ecclesiastic judges were edified and dis- 
armed by the humility of his repent- 
ance. From this master, Arnold most 
probably imbibed some metaphysical 
definitions of the Trinity, repugnant 
to the taste of the times ; his ideas of 
baptism and the eucharist are loosely 
censured ; but a political heresy was 
the source of his fame and misfortunes. 
He presumed to quote the declaration 
of Christ, that his kingdom is not of 
this world: he boldly thaintained, that 
the sword and the sceptre were en- 
trusted to the civil magistiate ; that 


1 The heresies of the twelfth century may be 
found in Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles p 419- 
427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Ar- 
nold of Brescia. In the tenth volume, I have de- 
scribed thesect of the Paulicians, and followed 
their migration from Armenia to Thrace and 
Bulgaria, Italy and France. 

2 The onginal pictures of Arnold of Brescia 
are drawn by Otho, bishop of Fiisingen (Chron. 
1. vu. c. 31, de Gestis Frederic: I 11 ¢ 27 1 
ii. c. 21), and in the third book of the Ligurin- 
us, @ poem of Gunther, who flourished a Dp 
1200, 1n the monastery of Paris near Basil 
(Fabric Bibhot. Latih. med et infime tats, 
tom. ui. p. 174, 175). The long passage that 
relates to Arnold is produced by Guilliman (de 
Rebus Helveticis, 1. iii c. 5, p. 108) * 

8 The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in 
composing, with much levity and learning, the 
articles of ABELARD, FouLQUES, HELOINE, 1n 
his Dictionnaire Critique. The dispute of 
Abelard and St. Bernard, of scholastic and 
positive divinity, is well understood by Mos- 
heim (Institut. Hist Eccles. p. 412-415). 


* Compare Franke, Arnold Von Brescia und 
seine Zeit. Zurich, 1825 —M. 
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temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secuiar persons ; 
that the abbots, the bishops, and the 
pope himself, must renounce either 
their state or their salvation ; and that 
after the loss of their revenues, the 
voluntary tithes and ablations of the 
faithful would suffice, not indeed for 
juxury and avarice, but for a frugal 
life in the exercise of spiritual labours. 
During a short time, the preacher was 
revered as & patriot ; and the discon- 
tent, or revolt, of Brescia against her 
bishop, was the first fruits of his 
dangerous lessons. Hut the favour of 
the people is less permanent than the 
resentment of the priest ; and after the 
heresy of Arnold had been condemned 
by Innocent the Second,? in the 
general council of the Lateran, the 
magistrates themselves were urged by 
prejudice and fear to execute the sent- 
ence of the church. Italy could no 
longer afford a refuge; and the disciple 
of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, 
till he found a safe and hospitable 
shelter in Zurich, now the first of the 
Swiss cantons. From a Roman station,? 
a royal villa, a chapter of noble virgins, 
Zurich had gradually increased to a 
free and flourishing city; where the 
appeals of Milanese were sometimes 
tried by the Imperial commissaries.3 
In an age less ripe for reformation, the 


1 ——Damnatus ob illo 
Presule, qui numeros vetitum con tingere 
nostras 
Nomen ab tnnocud ducit laudabile vita 


We may applaud the dextenty and correctness 
of Ligurinus, who turns the unpoetical name 
of Innocent IT. into 2 compliment. 

2 A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis 
has been found at Zurich (D'’Anville, Notice 
de l’'ancienne Gaule, p 642-644), but it is with- 
out sufficient warrant, that the city and canton 
have usurped and even monopolised, the 
names of Tigurum and agus Tigurinus. 

2 Guillman (de Rebus Helveticis, 1. ini. ¢ 5, 
p. 100), recapitulates the donation (A.D. 833) 
of the Emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter 
the Abbess Hildegardis. Curtim nostram Ture- 
gum in ducatfii Alamanniz in pago Durgau- 
gensi, with villages, woods, meadows, waters, 
alaves, churches, &c.,anoble gift Charles the 
Bald gave the jus monetz, the city was walled 
under Otho I, and the lne of the bishop of 
Frisingen, 


Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerum, 


is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of 
Zurich. 
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precursor of Zuinglius was heard with 
applause: a brave and simple people 
imbibed, and long retained, the colour 
of his opinions; and his art, or merit, 
seduced the bishop of Constance, and 
even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for 
his sake, the interest of their master 
and their order. Their tardy zeal was 
quickened by the fierce exhortations of 
St. Bernard ;* and the enemy of the 
church was driven by persecution to 
the desperate measure of erecting his 
standard in Rome itself, in the face of 
the successor of St. Peter. 
Yet the courage of Arnold was not 
He exhortethe Gevoid of discretion: he 
Romansto was protected, and had 
ie perhaps been invited, by 
a.D. 4454. the nobles and people ; 
and in the service of freedom, his elo- 
quence thundered over the seven hulls. 
Blending in the same discourse the 
texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 
motives of Gospel, and of classic, en- 
thusiasin, he admonished the Romans, 
how strangely their patience and the 
vices of the clergy had degenerated 
from the primitive times of the church 
and the city. He exhorted them to 
assert the inalienable rights of men and 
Christians; to restore the laws and 
magistrates of the republic; to respect 
the name of the emperor; but to con- 
fine their shepherd to the spiritual 
government of his flock.? Nor could 
his spiritual government escape the 
censure and control of the reformer ; 
and the inferior clergy were taught by 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, who 
had usurped a despotic command over 
the twenty-eight regions or parishes of 
Rome.3 The revolution was not ac- 


1 Bernard, Epistol. excv, cxcvi. tom. i. p. 187- 
190 Amidst his invectives he drops a precious 
acknowledgment, qui, utinam quam sanse esset 
doctrins quam districts est vite. He owns 
that Arnold would be a valuable acquisition 
for the church. 

2 He advised the Romans, 


Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare suo nl juris in hic re 
Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat populo. Sic lesé stultus utrique 
Majestate, reum gemins se fecerat aula. 


Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the 
prose of Otho. 

8 See Baronius (A.D 1148, No. 88, 39), from 
the Vatican MSS. He loudly condemns Ar- 
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complished without rapine and violence, 
the effusion cf blood and the demoli- 
tion of houses: the victorious faction 
was enriched with the spoils of the 
clergy and the adverse nobles. Arnold 
of Brescia enjoyed, or deplored, the 
effects of his mission: his reign con- 
tinued above ten years, while two 
popes, Innocent the Second and Anas- 
tasius the Fourth, either trembled in 
the Vatican, or wandered as exiles 
in the adjacent cities, They were suc- 
cecded by a more vigorous and fortun- 
ate pontiff, Adrian the Fourth, the 
only Enzlishman who has ascended the 
throne of St. Peter; and whose merit 
emerged from the mean condition of a 
monk, and almost a beggar, in the 
monastery of St. Albans. On the first 
provocation, of a cardinal killed or 
wounded in the streets, he cast an in- 
terdict on the guilty people ; and from 
Christmas to Easter, Rome was de- 
prived of the real or imaginary com- 
forts of religious worship. The Ro- 
mans had despised their temporal 
prince: they submitted with grief and 
terror to the censures of their spiritual 
father: their guilt was expiated by 
penance, and the banishment of the 
seditious preacher was the price of 
their absolution. But the revenge of 
Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and the 
approaching coronation of Frederic 
Barbarossa was tatal to the bold re- 
former, who had offended, though not 
in an equal degree, the heads of the 
church and state. In their interview 
at Viterbo, the pope represented to the 
empevor the furious ungovernable spirit 
of the Romans: the insults, the in- 
juries, the fears, to which his person 
and his clergy were continually ex- 
posed ; and the pernicious tendency of 
the heresy of Arnold, which must sub- 
vert the principles of civil, as well as 
ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic 
was convinced by these arguments, or 
tempted by the desire of the Imperial 
crown : in the balance of ambition, the 


hold (a p. 1141, No 3), as the father of the 
poilitical heretics, whose influence then hurt 
him in France. 

1 The English reader may consult the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, ADR1AN [V.; but our own 
writers have added nothing to the fame or 
merits of their countryman. 
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innocence or life of an individual is of 
small account; and their common 
enemy was sacrificed to a moment of 
political concord. After his retreat 
from Rome, Arnold had been protected 
by the viscounts of Campania, from 
whom he was extorted by the power of 
Cesar: the prefect of the city pro- 
nounced his sentence; the martyr of 
His execution, freedom was burnt alive 
AD.1155. in the presence of a care- 
less and ungrateful people; and his 
ashes were cast into the Tiber, lest 
the heretics should collect and worship 
the relics of their master. The clergy 
triumphed in his death: with his ashes, 
his sect was dispersed ; his memory 
still lived in the minds of the Romans. 
From his school they had probably de- 
rived a new article of faith, that the 
metropolis of the Catholic church is 
exempt from the penalties of excom- 
munication and interdict. Their bis- 
hops might argue, that the supreme 
jurisdiction, which they exercised over 
kings and nations, more especially em- 
braced the city and diocese of the 
prince of the apostles. But they 
preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened the effect, 
must temper the abuse, of the thunders 
of the Vatican. 
The love of ancient freedom has en- 
Restoration of COUraged a belief, that as 
thesenate early as the tenth cen- 
Ap Hé ‘tury, in their first strug- 
gles against the Saxon Othos, the 
commonwealth was vindicated and re- 
stored by the senate and people of 
Rome : that two consuls were annually 
elected among the nobles, and that ten 
or twelve plebeian magistrates revived 
the name and office of the tribunes of 
the commons.? But this venerable 


1 Besides the historian and poet already 
quoted, the last adventures of Arnold are re- 
lated by the Biographer of Adman IV (Mur- 
ator, Script Rerum Ital tom ii. P.i. p 441, 
442). 

2 Ducange (Gloss Latinitatis medis et in- 
fims Atatis, DeEcARCHONES, tom. un. p. 726), 
gives me a quotation from Blondus (Decad u. 
1. 11): Duo consules ex nobilitate quotannis 
fiebant, qui ad vetustum consulum exemplar 
summa rerum preessent. And in Sigonius 
(de Regno Italis, 1. vi Opp. tom. ii p 400) 
I read of the consuls and tribunes of the tenth 
century Both Blondus, and even Sigonius, 
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structure disappears before the light 
of criticism. In the darkness of the 
middle ages, the appellations of sen- 
ators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, 
may sometimes be discovered.? They 
were bestowed by the emperors’, or 
assumed by the most powerful citizens, 
to denote their rank, their honours,? 
and perhaps the claim of a pure and 
patrician descent : but they float on the 
surface, without a series or a sub- 
stance, the titles of men, not the 
orders of government ;3 and 1¢ is only 
from the year of Christ one thousand 
one hundred and forty-four that the 
establishment of the senate is dated, as 
a glorious era, in the acts of the city. 
A new constitution was hastily framed 
by private ambition or popular en- 
thusiasm; nor could Rome, in the 
twelfth century, produce an antiquary 
to explain, or a legislator to restore, 
the harmony and proportions of the 
ancicnt model. The assembly of a frec, 
of an armed, people, will ever speak in 
loud and weighty acclamations. But 
the regular disti1tbution of the thirty- 
five tribes, the nice balance of the 


too freely copied the classic method of supply- 
ing from reason or fancy the deficiency of re- 
cords 

1 In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, 
Script Rer Ital tom i: P 1 p 408),a Roman 
is mentioned as consulis natus in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. Muratori 
(Dissert v ) discovers in the years 952 and 956, 
Gratianus in Del nomine consul et dux, 
Georgius consul ef dux , and in 1015, Romanus, 
brother of Gregory VIII , proudly, but vaguely, 
styles himself consul et dux et omni1um Roma- 
norum senator 

2 As late as the tenth century, the Greek 
emperors conferred on the dukes of Venice, 
Naples, Amalphi, &c the title of graro;s 


or consuls (see Chron Sagornini, passim), ancl 
the successors of Charlemagne would not ab- 
dicate any of their prerogative. But in general 
the names of consul and senator, which may be 
found among the French and Germans, signify 
no more than count and lord (Signeur, Ducange, 
Glossar) The monkish writers are often am- 
bitious of fine classic words. 

3 The most constitutional form is a diploma 
of Otho ITT (4.p 998), Consulibus senatus 
populique Romani; but the act 1s probably 
spurious At the coronation of Henry I, 
A D. 1014, the historian Dithmar(apud Murz 
tori, Dissert xxi ), describes him, & senatori- 
bus duodecim vallatum, quorum sex rasi barba, 
alii prolixé, mystice incedebant cum baculis 
The senate is mentioned in the panegyric of 
Berengarius (p 406) 


U 
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wealth and numbers of the centuries, 
the debates of the adverse orators, and 
the slow operation of votes and ballots, 
could not easily be adapted by a blind 
multitude, ignorant of the arts, and in- 
sensible of tho benefits, of legal 
government. It was proposed by 
Arnold to revive and discriminate the 
equestrian order; but what could be 
the motive or measure of such dis- 
tinction?* The pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of the knights must have been re- 
duced to the poverty of the times: 
those times no longer required their 
civil functions of judges and farmers of 
the revenue ; and their primitive duty, 
their military scrvice on horseback, 
was more nobly supplied by feudal 
tenures and the spirit of chivalry. The 
jurisprudence of the republic was use- 
less and unknown: the nations and 
families 9f Italy who lived under the 
Roman and Barbaric laws were insen- 
sibly mingled in @ common mass ; and 
some faint tradition, some imperfect 
fragments, preserved the memory of 
the Code and Pandects of Justinian. 
With their hberty the Romans might 
doubtless have restored the appellation 
and office of consuls; had they not dis- 
dained a title so promiscuously adopted 
in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
scttled on the humble station of the 
agents of commerce in a foreign land. 
But the rights of the tribunes, the 
formidable word that arrested the 
public counsels, suppose or must pro- 
duce a legitimate democracy. The old 
patricians were the subjects, the 
modern barons the tyrants, of the 
state; nor would the enemies of peace 
and order, who insulted the vicar of 
Christ, have long respected the un- 
armed sanctity of a plebeian magis- 
trate.’ 


2 Jn ancient Rome, the equestrian order was 
not ranked with the senate and people as a 
third branch of the republic till the consulship 
of Cicero, who assumes the merit of the es- 
tablishment (Plin. Hist. Natur xxxiii 8, 
Beaufort, République Romaine, tom. i p. 144- 
155). 

% The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia 
dg thus stated by Gunther :— 


Quin etiam titules urbis renovare vetustos ; 


. Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 


wura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 


The Decline and Fail 


In the revolation of the twelfth oen- 
tury, which gave a new existence and 
era to Rome, we may observe the real 
and important events that marked or 
confirmed her political 
independence. I. The acca catia 
Capitoline hill, one of her seven emin- 
ences,‘ is about four hundred yards in 
length, and two hundred in breadth. 
A flight of an hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock; and far 
steeper was the ascent before the de- 
clivities had been smoothed and the 
precipices filled by the ruins of fallen 
edifices. From the earliest ages, the 
Capitol had been used as a temple in 
peace, a fortress in war: after the los3 
of the city, it maintained a siege 
against the victorious Gauls, and the 
sanctuary of the empire was occupied, 
assaulted, and burned, in the civil wars 
of Vitellius anc Vespasian.? The tem- 
ples of Jupiter and his kindred deities 
had crumbled into dust; their place 
was suppled by monasterics and 
houses ; and the solud walls, the long 
and shelving porticoes, were decayed 
or ruined by the lapse of time. It was 
the first act of the Romans, an act of 
freedom, to restore the strength, 
though not the beauty, of the Capitol ; 
to fortify the seat of their arms and 
counsels; and as often as they as- 
cended the hill, the coldest minds must 
have glowed with the remembrance of 
their ancestors. II, The first Ccesars 
had been invested with 
the exclusive comage of 
the gold and silver; to the senate they 


The coin. 


Et senio fessas mutasque reponere leges 
Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia muri 
2teddere primsevo Capitolia prisca nitori. 
But of these reformations, some were no more 
than ideas, others no more than words 
1 After many disputes among the anti- 
quanes of Rome, it seems determined, that the 
summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is 
strictly the Mons Tarpeius, the Arx , and that 
on the other sumnut, the church and convent 
of Arceli, the barefoot friars of St. Francis 
oceupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Roma 
Antica, 1. v ¢ 11-16).* 
2 Tacit Hist. iii. 69, 70. 


* The authority of Nardini is now vigorously 
impugned, and the question of the Arx andthe 
Temple of Jupiter revived. with new arguments, 
by Niebyhr and his accomplished follower, M. 
Bunsen. Roms Bescreibung, vol. iii. p. 12. et 
seqg.—-M. 
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he 


abandoned the baser metal of bronze or | received from the successors of Otho, 


copper:' the emblems and legends 
were inscribed “on a more ample field 
by the genius of flattery; and the 
prince was relieved from the care of 
celebrating his own virtues. The suc- 
cessors of Diocletian despised even the 
flattery of the senate: their royal 
officers at Rome, and 1n the provinces, 
assumed the sole direction of the mint ; 
and the same prerogative was inherited 
by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the 
long series of the Greek, the French, 
and the German dynasties. After an 
abdication of eight hundred years, the 
Roman senate asserted this honourable 
and lucrative privilege; which was 
tacitly renounced by the popes, from 
Paschal the Second to the establish- 
ment of their residence beyond the 
Alps. Some of these republican coins 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
me shown in the cabincts of the 
curious. On one of these, a gold 
medal, Christ is depictured holding in 
his left hand a book with this iscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ THE vow OF THE ROMAN SLN- 
ATE AND PEOPLE: ROWE THE CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD ;” on the reverse, St. 
Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling 
senator in his cap and gown, with the 
nae and army of his family impressed 
on a shield.? III, With the empire, 
The prefectot the prefect of the city 
thecity. had declined to a munici- 
pal officer ; yct he still exercised in the 
last appeal the civil and criminal jn118- 
diction ; and a drawn sword, which he 


1 This partition of the noble and baser 
metals between the emperor and senate must 
however be adopted, not as a positive fact, but 
as the probable opmion of the best anti- 
quaries* (see the Science des Médaulles of the 
Tére Joubert, tom 1. p 208-211, in the im- 
ploved and scarce edition of the Baron de la 
Bastie). 

2 In his twenty-seventh dissertation on the 
Antiquitics of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559-569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a series of the sentorian coins 
which bore the obscure names of Affortwti, 
Injortiate, Promsunt, Paparine Dumng this 
period all the popes, without excepting Boni- 
face VIII. abstained from the night of comming, 
which was resumed by his successor Benedict 
XI. and regularly exercised in the court of 
Avignon. : 


* Dr. Cardwell (Lecture on Ancient Coins, 
p. 70. et seq.) assigns convincing reasons in 
support of this opinion.—M. 


was the mode of his investitare and 
the emblem of his functions.‘ The 
dignity was confined to the noble 
families of Rome: the choice of the 
people was ratified by the pope; but a 
triple oath of fidehty must have often 
embarrassed the prefect in the conflict 
of adverse duties.- A servant, in whom 
they possessed but a third share, was 
dismissed by the independent Romans: 
in his place they elected a patrician ; 
but this title, which Charlemagne had 
not disdained, was too lofty for a 
citizen or a subject; and, after the 
first fervour of rebellion, they con- 
sented without reluctance to the re- 
storation of the prefect. About fifty 
years after this event, 

Innocent the Third, the *” saad 
p.Gst ambitious, or at least the most 
fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered the 
Rornans and himself from this badge of 
foreign dominion: he invested the 
perfect with « banner imstead of a 
sword, and absolved him from all de 
pendence of oaths or service to the 
German empcrors.? In his place an 
ecclesiastic, a present or future car- 
dinal, was named by the pope to the 
civil government of Rome; but his 
juiisdiction has been reduced to a 
narrow compass; and in the days of 
freedom, the right or exercise was de- 


1A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg 
(Qian Baluz. Miscell tom v p Gt, apud Schmidt, 
Hist des Allemands, tom ili p 265), thus de- 
scribes the constitution of Rome in the 
eleventh century Grandiora urbis ef orbis 
negotia spectant ad Romanum  pontificem 
itemque ad Romanum Jmperatorem, sive wlhus 
vicatium urbis prafectum, qui de sua dignitate 
respicit utrumque, videlicet dominum panam 
cu facit hominium, et dominum imperatorem 
a quo accipit sus potestatis insigne, scilicet 
gladium exertum. 

* The words of a contemporary writer 
(Pandulph Pisan in Vit Paschal. [I p 857, 
358), describe the election and oath of the pre- 
fect in 1118, inconsultis patribus ... . loca 
prefectoria. ,.. Laudes prefectorim ... 
comitiorum applausum ... . juraturum 
populo in ambonem sublevant . .  confir- 
mari eum in urbe prwfectum petunt 

3 Urbis preefectum ad ligiam fidelitatem re- 
cepit, ef per mantum quod {Ili donavit de pree- 
fectur’ eum publice Investivit, qui usque ad id 
tempu juramento fidelitatis imperatori fuit 
obl gatus et ab eo preefecturm tenuit honorem 
(Gesta Innocent. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. P, 
i p. 487). 
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rived from the senate and people. IV. 
Numberanag After the revival of the 
choice ofthe senate,’ the conscript 
senate. fathers (if I may use the 
expression) were invested with the 
legislative and executive power; but 
their views seldom reach beyond the 
present day; and that day was most 
frequently disturbed by violence and 
tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the 
order or assembly consisted of fifty- 
six senators,? the most eminent of 
whom were distinguished by the title 
of counsellors: they were nominatcd, 
perhaps annually, by the people; and 
a previous choice of their electors, ten 
persons in each region, or parish, 
might afford a basis for a free and per- 
manent constitution. The popes, who 
in this tempest submitted rather to 
bend than to break, confirmed by 
treaty the establishment and privileges 
of the senate, and expected from time, 
peace and religion, the restoration of 
their government. The motives of 
public and private interest might some- 
times draw from the Romans an oc- 
casional and temporary sacrifice of 
their claims; and they renewed their 
oath of allegiance to the successor of 
St. Peter and Constantine, the lawful 
head of the church and the republic 3 
The union and vigour of a public 
The officeof council was dissolved in 
nenator. a lawless city; and the 
Romans soon adopted a more strong 
and simple mode of admunistration. 


1 See Otho Frising Chron vii 31. de Gest. 
Frederic. 1 1 i c¢ 27. 

“ Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks 
of the single senators, of the capuzz: family, 
&c., quorum temporibus melius regebatur 
Roma quam nunc (4 D. 1194) est temporibus 
lv1. senatorum (Ducange, Gloss tom vi. p 191, 
SENATORES). 

8 Murator) (dissert xlii tom. hii p 785-788), 
has published an original treaty: Concordia 
inter D. nostrum papam Clementem III. et 
senatores populi Romani super regalibus etaliis 
dignitatibus urbis, &c. anno 44° senatfis. The 
senate speaks, and speaks with authority: 
Reddimus ad presens. ...habebimus.. . 
dabitis presbyteria . . . . Jurabimus pacem et 
fidelitatem, &c. <A chartula de Tenementis 
Tusculani, dated in the 47th year of the same 
era, and confirmed decreto amplissim: ordinis 
senatis, acclamatione P. R. publice Capitolio 
consistentis. It is there we find the difference 
of senatores consiliarii and simple senators 
(Muratori, dissert. xlii. tom. ii: p. 789-787). 


The Decline and Fail 


They condensed the name and au- 
thority of the senate in a single magis- 
trate, or two colleagues; and as they 
were changed at the end of a year, or 
of six months, the greatness of the 
trust was compensated by the shortness. 
of the term. But in this transient 
reign, the senators of Rome indulged 
their avarice and ambition: their 
justice was perverted by the interest 
of their family and faction; and as 
they punished only their enemies, they 
were obeyed only by their adherents. 
Anarchy, no longer tempered by the 
pastoral care of their bishop, admon- 
ished the Romans that they were in- 
capable of governing themsclves ; and 
they sought abroad those blessings 
which they were hopeless of finding at 
home. In the same age, and from the 
same motives, most of the Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a 
measure, which, however strange it 
may secm, was adapted to their situa- 
tion, and productive of the most 
salutary effects. They chose, in some 
foreign but friendly city, an impartial 
inagistrate of noble birth and unblem- 
ished character, a soldier and a states- 
man, recommended by the voice of 
fame and his country, to whom they 
delegated for a time the supreme ad- 
ininistration of peace and war. The 
compact between the governor and the 
governed was sealed with oaths and 
subscriptions ; and the duration of his 
power, the measure of his stipend, the 
nature of their mutual obligations, 
were defined with scrupulous precision. 
They swore to obey him as their lawful 
superior. he pledged his faith to unite 
the mdifference of a stianger with the 
zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four 
or six knights and civilians, his as- 
sessors in arms and justice, attended 
the Podesta,? who maintained at his 


1 Muratori (dissert. xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) 
has fully explained this mode of government ; 
and the Occulus Pastoralis which he has given 
at the end, is a treatise or sermon on the 
duties of these foreign magistrates. 

2 In the Latin writers, at least of the silver 
age, the title of Potestas was transferred fiom 
the office to the magistrate -— 


Hujus qui trahitur pretextam sumere mavis : 
An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Potestas. 
(Juvenal. Satir. x 99) 
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own expense a decent retinue of 
servants and heises : his wife, his son, 
his brother, who might bias the affec- 
tions of the judge, were left behind : 
during the exercise of his office he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to 
contract an alliance, or even to accept 
an invitation in the house of a citizen ; 
nor could he honourably depart till he 
had satisfied the complaints that might 
be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the 

Branceleone, thirteenth century, that 

A.D 12521258 the Romans called from 
Bologna the senator Brancaleone,' 
whose fame and merit have been 
rescued from oblivion by the pen of 
wn English historian. A just anxiety 
for his reputation, a clear foresight of 
the difficulties of the task, had engaged 
him to refuse the honour of their 
choice: the statutes of Rome were 
suspended, and his office prolonged to 
the term of three years. By the guilty 
and licentious he was accused as cruel; 
by the clergy he was suspected as 
partial ; but the friends of peace and 
order applauded the firm and upright 
inagistrate by whom those blessings 
were restored. No criminals were so 
powerful as to brave, so obscure as to 
elude, the justice of the senator. By 
his sentence two nobles of the Anni- 
baldi family were executed on a gibbet; 
and he inexorably demolished, in the 


rd 


city and neighbourhood, one hundicd 
and forty towers, the strong shelters 
of rapine and mischief. The bishop, 
as a simple bishop, was compelled to 
reside in his diocese ; and the standard 
of Brancaleone was displayed in the 
field with terror and effect. Hus servi- 
ces were repaid by the ingratitude of 
a people unworthy of the happiness 
which they enjoyed. By the public 
robbers, whom he had provoked for 
their sake, the Romans were excited 
to depose and imprison their bene- 
factor; nor would his life have been 


1 See the life and death of Brancaleone, in 
the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, p 741, 
757, 792, 797, 799, 810, 823, 883, 836, 840 The 
multitude of pilgrims and suitors connected 
Rome and St Alban’s, and the resentment of 
the English clergy prompted them to rejoice 
whenever the popes were humbled and op- 
pressed. 
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spared, if Bologna had not possessed a 
pledge for his safety. Before his de- 
parture, the prudent senator had re- 
quired the exchange of thirty hostages 
of the noblest families of Rome: on 
the news of his danger, and at the 
prayer of his wife, they were more 
strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the 
cause of honour, sustained the thunders 
of a papal interdict. This generous 
resistance allowed the Romans to com- 
pare the present with the past; and 
Brancaleone was conducted from the 
prison to the Capitol amidst the ac- 
clamations of a repentant people. The 
remainder of his government was firm 
and fortunate; and as soon aS envy 
was appeased by death, his head, en- 
closed in a precious vase, was deposited 
ou a lofty column of marble.’ 

The impotence of reason and virtue 
recommended in Italy a cnaries of Anjou 
more effectual choice: 4D 12651275 
instead of a private citizen, to whom 
they yielded a voluntary and precari- 
ous obedience, the Romans elected for 
their senator some prince of indepen- 
dent power, who could defend them 
from their enemies and themselves. 
Charles of Anjou and Provence, the 
most ambitious and warlike monarch 
of the age, accepted at the same time 
the kingdom of Naples from the pope, 
and the office of senator from the 
Roman people.? As he passed through 
the city, in his road to victory, he 
received their oath of allegiance, 
lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh 
features of his despotic character. Yet 


1 Matthew Paris thus ends his account: 
Caput vero ipsius Brancaleonis in vase pretioso 
super marmoream columnam collocatum, in 
signum sui valoris et probitatis, quasi reliquias, 
superstitiose nimis et pompose sustulerunt. 
Fuerat enim superborum potentum et male- 
factorum urbis malleus et exstirpator, et 
populi protector et defensor, veritatis et 
justitiz imitator et amator (p. 840). A biogra- 
pher of Innocent IV (Muraton, Scmpt tom 
iii P i p 591, 592) draws a less favourable 
portrait of this Ghibeline senator. 

? The election of Charles of Anjou to the 
office of perpetual senator of Rome 1s men- 
tioned by the historians in the eighth volume 
of the Collection of Muratori, by Nicholas de 
Jamailla (p. 592), the monk of Padua (p 724), 
Sabas Malaspina (1. ii. c. 9, p 808), and Ricor- 
dano Malespini (c. 177, p 999). 3 
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even Charles was exposed to the in- 
constancy of the people, who saluted 
with the same acclamations the passage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin ; 
and a powerful avenger, who reigned 
in the Capitol, alarmed the fears and 
jealousy of the popes. The absolute 
term of his life was superseded by a 
renewal every third year; and the 
enmity of Nicholas the Third obliged 
the Sicilian king to abdicate the 
government of Rome. In his bull, a 
perpetual law, the imperious pontiff 
asserts the truth, validity, and use, of 
the donation of Constantine, not less 
essential to the peace of the city than 
to the independence of the church ; 
establishes the annual election of the 
senator ; and formally disqualifies all 
emperors, kings, princes, and persons 
of an eminent and conspicuous rank.? 
This prohibitory clause was repealed 
in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, 
Pope Martiniv. Who humbly solicited the 
AD 1281 = suffrage of the Romans. 
In the presence, and by the authority. 
of the people, two electors conferred, 
not on the pope, but on the noble and 
faithful Martin, the dignity of senator, 
and the supreme administraticn of the 
republic,? to hold during his natural 
life, and to exercise at pleasure by 
himself or his deputies. About fifty 
whe Emperor Years afterwards, the 
Lewis of Bavaria same title was granted 
A.D 1828 to tle Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria ; and the hberty of Rome was 
acknowledged by her two sovereigns, 
who accepted a municipal office in the 
government of their own metropolis. 
In the first moments of rebellion, 
when Arnold of Brescia 
had inflamed their minds 
against the church, the 
Romans artfully laboured to conciliate 
the favour of the empire, and to recom- 


Addresses of 
Rome to the 
emperors 


1 The high-sounding bull of Nicholas III. 
which founds his temporal sovereignty on the 
donation of Constantine, is stjll extant; and 
as it has been inserted by Boniface VIII. in 
the Sexte of the Decretals, it must be received 
by the Catholics, or at least by the Papists, as 
a sacred and perpetual law. 

2 I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Ecclés. tom. 
xviii. p. 306) for an extract of this Roman act, 
which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, a.p. 1281, No. 
14, 15. 
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mend their merit and services in the’ 
cause of Cesar. The style of their 
ambassadors to Conrad conrad mn. 
the Third and Frederic 4D. 14. 
the First is a mixture of flattery 
and pride, the tradition and the 
ignoranco of their own _history.' 
After some complaint of his silence and 
neglect, they exhort the former of these 
princes to pass the Alps, and assume 
from their hands the Imperial crown. 
‘¢ We besecch your majesty, not to dis- 
dam the humility of your sons and 
vassals, not to listen to the accusations 
of our commoncnemies; who calumniate 
the senate as hostile to your throne, 
who sow the sceds of discord, that they 
may reap the harvest of destruction. 
The pope and the Siczlian are united in 
an impious league to oppose our liberty 
and your coronation. With the blessing 
of God, our zeal and courage has 
Intherto defeated their attempts. Of 
their powerful and factious adherents, 
more especially the Frangipani, we 
have taken by assault the houses and 
turrets ; some of these are occupied by 
our troops, and some are levelled with 
the ground. The Milvian bridge, which 
they had broken, is restored and forti- 
fied for your safe passage ; and your 
army may enter the city without being 
annoyed from the Castle of St Angelo. 
All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, 
in the loyal hope, that you will speedily 
appear in person, to vindicate those 
rights which have been invaded by the 
clergy, to revive the dignity of the 
empire, and to surpass the fame and 
glory of your predecessors. May you 
fix your residence in Rome, the capital 
of the world ; give laws to Italy, and 
the Teutonic kingdom ; and imitate the 
exainple of Constantine and Justinian,? 


1 These letters and specches are preserved by 
Otho bishop of Frisingen (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. 
med. et infim. tom, v. p 186, 187), perhaps the 
noblest of historians. he was son of Leopold 
marquis of Austria; his mother, Agnes, was 
daughter of the Emperor Henry IV., and he 
was half-brother and uncle to Conrad III. and 
Frederic I. He has left, in seven books, a 
Chronicle of the Times: in two, the Gesta 
Frederici I., the last of which is inserted in the 
sixth volume of Muratori’s historians. 

2 We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to 
restore the empire in eum statum, quo fault 
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who, by the vigour of the senate and 
people, obtafned the sceptre of the 
carth.”* But these splendid and fal- 
lacious wishes were not cherished by 
Conrad the Franconian, whose cyes 
were fixed on the Holy Land, and who 
died without visiting Rome‘soon after 
his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic 


rrederie. Barbarossa, was more am- 
AD 155 = =bitious of the Imperial 
crown; nor had any of the suc- 


cessors of Otho acquired such ab- 
solute sway over the kingdom of Italy. 
Suniounded by his ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, he gave audience in his 
camp at Sutri to the ambassadors of 
Rome, who thus addressed him in a 
free and florid oration: ‘‘ Incline your 
ear to the queen of cities ; approach 
with a peaceful and friendly mind the 
precincts of Rome, which has cast away 
the yoke of the clergy, and is smpaticnt 
to crown her legitimate emperor 
Under your auspicious influence, may 
the primitive times be restored. Asset 
the prerogatives of the eternal city, and 
reduce under her monarchy the isol- 
ence of the world. You are not 1gno- 
rant, that, in fomner ayes, by the 
wisdom of the senate, by the valour 
and discipline of the equestrian oider, 
she extended her victorious arms to the 
Kast and West, beyond the Alps, and 
over the islands of the ocean. By our 
sins, in the absence of our princes, the 
noble institution of the senate has sunk 
in oblivion; and with our prudence, 
our strength has likewise decreased, 
We have revived the senate, and the 
equestrian order: the counsels of the 
one, the arms of the other, will be de- 
voted to your person and the service of 
the empire. Do you not hear the 
language of the Roman matron? You 
were a guest, I have adopted you as a 
citizen ; a Transalpine stianger, I have 
elected you for my sovereign ;? and 
given you myself, and all that 1s mine. 


tempore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum 
arbem vigore senatis et populi Roman suis 
tenuere manibus. 


1 Otho Frising. de Cestis Frederici I. 1 1. ¢ 
28. p- 662-664. 

2 Hospes eras, civem feci. Advena fuisti ex 
Transalpinis partibus ; principem constitui. 
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Your first and most sacred duty is to 
swear and subscribe, that you will shed 
your blood for the republic; that you 
will maintain in peace and justice the 
laws of the city and the charters of 
your predecessors ; and that you will 
reward with five thousand pounds of 
silver the faithful senators who shall 
pioclaim your titles in the Caputol. 
With the name, assume the character, 
of Augustus.” The flowers of Latin 
rhetoric were not yet exhausted : but 
Fiederic, impatient of their vanity, in- 
terrupted the orators in the high tone 
ot 10yalty and conquest. ‘*‘ Famous 
indeed have been the fortitude and 
wisdom of the ancient Romans; but 
your speech is not seasoned with 
wisdom, and I could wish that forti- 
tude were conspicuous in your actions. 
Inke all sublunary things, Rome has 
felt the vicissitudes of time and fortune. 
Your noblest families were translated 
to the Kast to the royal city of Con- 
stantine; and the remains of your 
strength and freedom have long since 
been exhausted by the Greeks and 
Franks. Are you desirous of beholding 
the ancient glory of Rome, the gravity 
of the senate, the spirit of the kuights, 
the disciphne of the camp, the valour 
ot the legions? you will find them in 
the German repubhe. It 1s not em- 
pire, naked and alone, the ornaments 
and virtues of empire have hkewise 
migrated beyond the Alps to a more 
deserving poople ;* they will be em- 
ployed in your defence, but they claim 
your obedience. You pretend that 
myself or my predecessors have been 
invited by the Romans. you mistake 
the word, they were not invited ; they 
were implored. From its foreign and 
domestic tyrants, the city was rescued 
by Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes 
repose in our country; and their do- 
minion was the price of your deliver- 
ance. Under that dominion your an- 
cestors lived and died. I claim by the 
right of inheritance and possession, 


1 Non cessit nobis nudum impenum, virtute 
sua amictum venit, ornamenta sua secum 
traxit Penes nos sunt consules tui, «ec. 
Cicero or Livy would not have rejected these 
images, the eloguence of a barbarian born and 
educated in the Hercynian forest. 
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and who shall dare to extort you from 
my hands? Is the hand of the Franks * 
and Germans enfeebled byage? Am I 
vanquished? Am I a captive? AmI 
not encompassed with the banners of a 
potent and invincible army? You im- 
pose conditions on your master ; you re- 
quire oaths : if the conditionsare just, an 
oathis superfluous ; if unjust, :tis crimi- 
nal. Canyoudoubt myequity? Itisex- 
tended to the meanest of my subjects. 
Will not my sword be unsheathed inthe 
defence of the Capitol? By thatsword the 
northern kingdom of Denmark has been 
restoredtothe Roman empire. You pre- 
scribe the measure and the objects of my 
hounty, which flows in a copious but a 
voluntary stream. All will be given to 
patient merit; all will be denied to 
rude importunity.”? Neither the em- 
peror nor the senate could maintain 
these lofty pretensions of dominion and 
liberty. United with the pope, and 
suspicious of the Romans, Frederic 
continued his march to the Vatican : 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally 
from the Capitol ; and if the numbers 
and valour of the Geimans prevailed 
in the bloody conflict, he could not 
safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself thesovereign. 
About twelve years afterwards, he be- 
sieved Rome, to scat an antipope in the 
chair of St Peter; and twelve Pisan 
galleys were introduced into the Tiber . 
but the senate and pcople were suved 
by the arts of negotiation and the pro- 
gress of disease ; nor did Frederic or 
his successors reiterate the hostile 
attempt. Their laborious reigns were 
exercised by the popes, the crusades, 
and the independence of Lombardy and 
(xermany : they courted the alliance of 
the Romans; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the Capitol the great stan- 
dard, the Caroccio of Milan.3 After 


1 Otho of Fnsingen, who surely understood 
the language of the court and diet of Germany, 
speaks of the Franks in the twelfth century as 
the reigning nation (Proceres Franci, equites 
Tranci, manus Francorum) ; he adds, however, 
the epithet of Teutonicr 

2 Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederici I 1. ii c 
22. p. 720-723, These original and authentic 
ucts I have translated and abridged with 
freedom, yet with fidelity. 


3 From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and 
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the extinction of the house of Swabia, 
they were banished beyond the Alps; 
and their last coronations betrayed the 
impotence and poverty of the Teutonic 
Cesars.? 

Under the reign of Adrian, when 
the empire extended from 5 or tne 
the Euphrates to the gomans against 
ocean, from Mount Atlas te soir 
to the Grampian hills, a 
fanciful histo11an? amused the Romans 
with the picture of their infant wars. 
‘‘There was a time,” says Florus, 
‘when Tibur and Preneste, our 
summer retreats, were the objccts of 
hostile vows 1n the Capitol, when we 
dreaded the shades of the Arician 
groves, when we could triumph with- 
out a blush over the nameless villages 
of the Sabines and Latins, and even 
Corioli could afford a title not un- 
worthy of a victorious general.” The 
pride of his contemporaries was grati- 
fied by the contrast of the past and 
the present: they would have been 
humbled by the prospect of futurity ; 
by the prediction, that after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empire and 


Francis pipin, Murator: (dissert. xxvi tom. ii. 

p 492), has transcribed this curious fact 

with the doggrel verses that accompanied the 

gift .— : 

Ave decus orbis, ave ' victus tibi destinor, ave ! 

Currus ab Augusto Frederico Casare justo 

Ves Mediolanum ! jam sentis spernere vanum 

Imperif vires, proprias tibi tollere vires 

Ergo trmmphorum urbs potes meimor esse 
priorum 

Quos tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant 


Ne s) dee tacere (1 now use the Italian Dis- 
sertations, tom 1 p 444) che nell’ anno 1727, 
una copia desso Caroccio nm marmo dianzi 
ignoto s1 scopri, nel Campidoglio, presso alle 
carcere di quel luogo, dove Sisto V l’avea falto 
rinchiudere Stava esso posto sopra quatro 
colonne di marmo fino colla sequente in- 
scrizione, &c to the same purpose as the old 
inscription 

1 The decline of the Imperial arms and 
authority in Italy 1s related with impartial 
learning 1n the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. xi. 
xl ); and the reader may compare his narrative 
with the Iaustoire des Allemands tom i iv ) 
by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem of his 
countrymen. 

“ Tibur nunc suburbanum, et wstive Pra- 
neste deliciz, nuncupatis in Capitoho votis 
petebantur. The whole passage of Fiorus (1 1. 
ce 11) may be read with pleasure, and has 
deserved the praise of a man of genius (uvres 
de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p 634, 635, quarto 
edition). 
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contracted to her primeval limits, 
would renew thé same hostilities, on 
the same ground which was then 
decorated with her villas and gardens. 
The adjacent territory on either side 
of the Tiber was always claimed, and 
sometimes possessed, as the patrimony 
of St. Peter; but the barons assumed 
a lawless independence, and the cities 
too faithfully copied the revolt and 
discord of the metropolis. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Romans incessantly laboured to reduce 
or destroy the contumacious vassals of 
the church and senate; and 1f their 
headstrong and selfish ambition was 
moderated by the pope, he often en- 
couraged their zeal by the alliance of 
his spiritual arms. Their warfare was 
that of the first consuls and dictators, 
who were taken from the plough. 
They assembled in arms at the foot of 
the Capitol; sallicd from the gates, 
plundered or burned the harvests of 
their neighbours, engaged in tumul- 
tuary conflict, and returned home atter 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. 
Their sieges were tedious and unskil- 
ful; in the use of victory, they in- 
dlulged the meaner passions of jealousy 
and revenge ; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they tiampled on the mis- 
fortunes, of their udversaries The 
captives, in thei shirts, with a rope 
round their necks, solicited their 
pardon: the fortifications, and even 
the buildings, of the rival cities, were 
demolished, and the mhabitants were 
scattered in the adjacent villages. 
It was thus that the seats of the 
cardial bishops, Porto, Ostia, A\l- 
banum, Tusculum, Preneste, and Tibur 
or Tivoli, were successively over- 
thrown by the ferocious hostility of the 
Romans? Of these,? Porto and Ostia, 


1 Ne a@ feritate Romanorum, sicut fuerant 
Hostienses, Portuenses, Tusculanenses, Al- 
banenses, Labicenses et nuper Tuiburtim 
destruerentur (Matthew Paris, p 757) These 
events are marked in the Annals and Index 
{the eighteenth volume) of Muratori 


2 For the state or ruin of these suburban 
cities, the banks of the Tiber, &c see the lively 
picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en Espagne et 
en Itahe), who had long resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and the more accurate 
descnption of whiich P Eschinard (Roma, 1750, 
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the two keys of the Tiber, are still 
vacant and desolate: the marshy and 
unwholesome banks are peopled with 
herds of buffalos, and the river is lost 
to every purpose of navigation and 
trade. The hills, which afford a shady 
retirement from the autumnal heats, 
have again smiled with the blessings 
of peace ; Frescati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum; Tibur or Tivoli 
has resumed the honours of a city," 
and the meaner towns of Albano and 
Palestrina are decoiated with the villas 
of the cardinals and princes of Rome. 
In the work of destruction, the am- 
bition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities 
and their allies: in the first siege of 
Tibur, they were driven from their 
camp ; and the battles of 
Tusculum? and Viterbo 
might be compared in 
their relative state to the memorable 
fields of Thrasymene and Canunx. In 
the first of these petty wars, thiuty 
thousand Romans were overthrown by 
a thousand German horse, whom Ire 
deric Barbarossa had detached to the 
rchef of Tusculum ; and if we number 
the slain at thiee, the prisoners at 
two, thousand, we shall embrace the 
most authentic and moderate account. 
Sixty-eight years afterwards they 
marched agaist Viterbo 
in the ecclesiastical state 
with the whole force of 
the city; by a rare coalition the Teu- 
tonic eagle was blended, in the adverse 
banners, with the keys of St. Peter; 
and the pope’s auxiliaries were com- 
manded by a count of Thoulouse and 


Battle of 
Tusculum 
AD 1167 


Battle of 
Viterbo 
AD 1234. 


in octavo) has added to the topographical map 
of Cingolani 

1 Labat (tom 111 p 233) mentions a recent 
decree of the Roman government, which has 
severely mortified the pide and poverty of 
Tivol ian civitate Tiburtinaé non vivitur 
civiliter. 

2 I depart from my usual method, of quoting 
only by the date the Annals of Muratori, in 
consideration of the critical balance in which 
he has weighed nine contemporary writers who 
mention the battle of Tusculum (tom. x p 
42-44), 

3 Matthew Pans, p 345 This bishop of 
Winchester was Peter de Kupibus, who occu- 
pied the see thirty-two years (aA bv 1206-1238), 
and is described, by the English historian, ag a 
soldier and a statesman (p 178, 309). 
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@ bishop of Winchester. The Romans 
were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter; but the English prelate 
must have indulged the vanity of a 
pilgrim, 1f he multiplied thar numbers 
to one hundred, and their loss in the 
field to thirty, thousand men. Had 
the policy of the senate and the dis- 
cipline of the legions been restored with 
the Capitol, the divided condition of 
Italy would have offered the fairest 
opportunity of a second conquest. But 
in arms, the modern Romans were not 
above, and in arts, they were far below, 
the common level of the neighbourmg 
republics. Nor was their warlike spirit 
of any long continuance: afte: some 
irregular sallies, they subsided in the 
national apathy, in the neglect of 
military institutions, and im the dis- 
graceful and dangerous use of foreign 
mercenaries. 
Ambition is a weed of quick and 
Tho election of Carly vegetation im the 
thepopes — vineyardofChrist. Under 
the first Christian princes, the chan of 
St. Peter was disputed by the votes, 
the venality, the violence, of a popular 
election . the sanctuaries of Rome were 
polluted with blood ; and, from the 
third to the twelfth century, the church 
was distracted by the mischief of fre- 
quent schisms. As lony as the final 
appeal was determined by the civil 
magistrate, these mischicfs wee tran- 
sicnt and local: the merits were tried 
by equity or favour; nor could the un- 
successful competiter long disturb the 
triumph of his rival. But after the 
emperors had been divested of then 
prerogatives, after a maxim had been 
established, that the vicar of Christ 1s 
ainenable to no earthly tribunal, each 
vacancy of the holy see might involve 
Christendom in controversy and war. 
The claims of the cardimals and inferior 
clergy, of the nobles and people, were 
vague and litigious: the freedom of 
choice was over-ruled by the tumults of 
a city that no longe: owned or obeyed 
a superior. On the decease of a pope, 
two factions proceeded in d)fferent 
churches to a double election: the 
number and weight of votes, the 
priority of time, the merit of the can- 
didates, might balance each other : the 
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most respectable of the clergy were 
divided ; and the distant princes, who 
bowed before the spiritual throne, 
could not distinguish the spurious, 
from thelegitimate, idol. The emperors 
were often the authors of the schism, 
from the political motive of opposing a 
friendly to an hostile pontiff ; and each 
of the competitors was reduced to 
suffer the insults of his enemies, who 
were not awed by conscience, and to 
purchase the support of his adherents, 
who were instigated by avarice or am- 
bition. A peaceful and perpetual suc- 
cession was ascertained by Alexander 
the Thnd,' who finally abolished the 
tumultuary votes of the cle.gy andl 
people, and defined the right of the 
right of election in the c#4dinals esta- 


7 blished b 
sole college of cardinals.? aieanaer HI 
The three orders of AD 179. 


bishops, priests, and deacons, were 
assimilated to each other by this 
unportant privilege; the parochial 
clergy of Rome obtained the first 
rank ain the hierarchy . they were 
indifferently chose. among the nations 
of Christendom , and the possession of 
the richest benefices, of the most im- 
portant bishoprics, was not incompat- 
ible with their title and ofhee. The 
scnators of the Catholic church, the 
coadjutors and Jegates of the supreme 
pontifl, were robed in purple, the sym- 
bol of martyrdom or royalty; they 
claimed a proud equality with kings ; 
and their dignity was enlianced by the 
smallness of their nuinber, which, till 
the rerzyn of Leo the Tenth, seldom ex- 
ceeded twenty or twenty-five persons. 
By this wise regulation, all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of 


1 See Mosheim, Institut Histor Ecclesiast 
p 401,403 Alexander himself had nearly been 
the victim of a contested election; and the 
doubtful merits of Innocent had only prepon- 
derated by the weight of genius and learning 
which St Bernard cast into the scale (see his 
life and writings). 

2 The origin, titles, importance, dress, pre- 
cedency, &c , of the Roman cardinals, are very 
ably discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de 
l'Eghse, tom i p. 1262-1287); but their purple 
is now much faded. The sacred college was 
raised to the definite number of seventy-two, 
to represent, under his vicar, the disciples of 
Christ. 
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schism was so effectually destroyed, 
that in a period of six hundred years a 
double choice has only once divided the 
unity of the sacred college. Butas the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the votes 
had been made necessary, the election 
was often delayed by the private inte- 
rest and passions of the cardinals ; and 
while they prolonged their independent 
reign, the Christian world was left des- 
Institution or titute of an head. A 
the conclave by vacancy of almost three 
ree years had preceded the 
elevation of Gregory the 

Tenth, who resolved to prevent the 
future abuse ; and his bull, after some 
opposition, has been consecrated in the 
code of the canon law." Nine days are 
allowed for the obsequies of the de- 
ceased pope, and the arrival of the ab- 
sent cardinals ; on the tenth, they are 
imprisoned, each with one domestic, 
in a common apartment or conclave, 
without any separation of walls or cur- 
tains ; a small window 1s reserved for 
the introduction of necessaries ; but the 
door is locked on both sides, and 
guarded by the magistrates of the city, 
to seclude them from all correspondence 
with the world. If the election be not 
consunimmated in three days, the luxury 
of their table 1s contracted to a single 
dish at dinner and supper ; and after 
the cighth day, they are 1educed to a 
scanty allowance of bread, water, and 
wine. During the vacancy of the holy 
see, the cardinals are prohibited from 
touching the revenues, or assuming, 
tmless in some rare emergency, the 
government of the church: all agree- 
ments and promises among the electors 
are formally annulled; and their in- 
tegrity is fortified by their solemn oath 
and the prayers of the Catholics. Some 
articles of inconvenient or superfluous 
rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous 
and entire . they are still urged, by the 
personal motives of health and free- 
dom, to accelerate the moment of their 


4 See the bull of Gregory X_ approbante sacro 
concilic, in the Secte of the Canon Law (1 1 
tit G6. c 3.) a supplement to the Decretals, 
which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Kome in 
1298, and addressed to all the universities of 
Europe 
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deliverance ; and the improvement of 
ballot or sccret votes has wrapped the 
struggler of the conclave‘ in the silky 
veil of charity and politeness.? By 
these institutions, the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their 
prince and bishop; and in the fever of 
wild and precarious liberty, they 
seemed insensible of the loss of this in- 
estimable privilege. The Emperor, 
Lewis of Bavaria, revived 
the example of the great 
Otho. After some negotiation with the 
magistrates, the Roman people were 
assembled 3 in the square before St. 
Peter’s: the Pope of Avignon, John 
the Twenty-second, was deposed ; the 
choice of his successor was ratified by 
their consent and applause. They 
freely voted for a new law, that their 
bishop should never be absent more 
than three months in the year, and two 
days’ journey from the city ; and that 
if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be 
degraded and dismissed.4 But Lewis 


A.D 1828. 


1 The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a nght 
to paint a conclave (of 1655), 12 which he was a 
spectator and an actor (Memoires, tom iv p 
15-57) but I ain at a loss to appreciate the 
knowledge or authoiity of an anonymou. 
Italian, whose history (Conclavi de’ Pontifid 
Romani, in tto 1667) has been continued since 
the reign of Alexander VI1 The accidental 
foim of the work furnishes a Yesson, though 
not an antidote, to ambition [rom a laby- 
rinth of intrigues, we emerge to the adoration 
of the successful candidate , but the neat page 
opens with )is funeral 

~ The expressions of Cardinal de Retz are 
positive and picturesque On y vécut toujours 
ensemble avec le méme respect, et la méme 
civilité que l’on observe dans le cabinet des 
rois, avec la méme politesse qu’on avoit dans 
la cour de Henri II] avec la méme familiarité 
que l’on voit dans les colleges , avec Ja méme 
modestie, qui se remarque dans les noviciats ; 
et avec la méme charité, du moins en appar- 
ence, yui pourroit étre entre des fréres parfaite- 
ment unls 

3 Richiesti per bando (says Jobn Villan:) 
sanator di Roma, e 52 del popolo, et capitan 
de’ 25, e consoli (consol. 7), eb 13 buone huo- 
snini, uno per rione. Our knowledge is too 
imperfect to pronounce, how much of this con- 
stitution was temporary, and how much ordi- 
nary and permanent Yet it is faintly illus- 
trated by the ancient statutes of Rome 

4 Villani (1 x. c 68-71, in Muratori, Script 
tom xiii. p 641-645), relates this law, and the 
whole transaction, with much less abhorrence 
than the prudent Muratori. Any one conver- 
sant with the darker ages must have observed 
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forgot his own debility and the preju- 
dices of the times : beyond the precincts 
of a German camp, his useless phantom 
was rejected; the Romans despised 
their own workn.anship ; the anti-pope 
implored the mercy of his lawful sove- 
reign ;* and the exclusive right of the 
cardinals was more firmly established 
by this unseasonable attack. 
Had the election been always held in 
Absenceofthe te Vatican, the rights 
popes from of the senate and peuple 
aaee would not have been vio- 
lated with impumty. But tie Romans 
forgot, and were forgotten, in the ab- 
sence of the successors of Gregory the 
Seventh, who did not keep as a divine 
precept ther ordinary residence in the 
city and diocese. The care of that 
<hocese was less important than the 
government of the universal church ; 
nor could the popes delight in a city in 
which their authority was always op- 
posed, and their person was often en- 
dangered. From the persecution of the 
emperors and the wars of Italy, they 
escaped beyond tlic Alps into the 
hospitable bosom of France ; from the 
tumults of Rome they prudently with- 
drew to live and dic in the more tran- 
qul stations of Anagm, Verugia, 
Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. 
When the flock was offended or 1m- 
poverished by the abscuce of the shep- 
herd, they were recalled by a stern 
admonition, that St. Peter had fixed 
his chair, not in an obscure village, but 
in the capital of the world, by a fero- 
cious menace that the Romans would 
march in arms to destroy the place and 
people that should dare to afford them 
aretreat. They returned with timorous 
obedience: and were saluted with the 
account of an heavy debt, of all the 
losses which their desertion had oc- 
casioned, the lure of lodgings, the sale 
of provisions, and the various expenses 
of servants and strangers who attended 
the court." Aftor a short interval of 


how much the sense (I mean the nonsense) of 
superstition is fluctuating and inconsistent. 

1 In the first volume of the Popes of Avig- 
non, see the second original Life of John 
XXII. p 142-145, the confession of the anti- 
pope, p. 145-162, and the laborious notes of 
Baluze, p. 714, 715. 

3 Romani autem non valentes nec volentes 
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peace, and perhaps of authority, they 
were again banished by new tumults, 
and again summoned by the imperious 
or respectful invitation of the senate. 
In these occasional retreats, the exiles 
and fugitives of the Vatican were sel- 
dom long, or far, distant from the me- 
tropolis ; but in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the apostolic throne 
was transported, as 1t might seem for 
ever, from the Tiber to the Rhine; 
and the cause of the transmigration 
may be deduced from the furious con- 
test between Boniface the gontrace VIL. 

Eighth and the king of 4D. 129¢1303 

France.’ The spiritual arms of excom- 
munication aud interdict were repulsed 
by the union of the three estates and 
the privileges of the Gallican church ; 
but the pope was not prepared against 
the carnal weapons which Philip the 
Fair had courage to employ. As the 
pope icsided at Anagni, without the 
suspicion of danger, lus palace and per- 
yon were assiulted by three hundred 
horse, who had been secretly levied by 
Wuham of Nogiret, a French minster, 
and Seiaria Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile faamly of Rome. The cardinals 
fled: the inhabitants of Anagni were 
seduced from their allegiance and 
gratitude ; but the dauntless Bontface, 
unarmed and alone, seated himself in 
his chair, and awaited, like the con- 
script fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, 
was content to exccute the orders of his 
master: by the domestic enmity of 
Colonna, he was insulted with words 


ultra suam celare cupiditatem gravissimam, 
contra papam movere cuperunt questionem, 
exigentes ab eo urgentissime omnia que subie- 
ran per ejus absentiam damna et jacturas, 
videlicet in hospitiis locandis, in mercimonnis, 
in usuris, in redditibus, 1n provisionibus, et in 
aliis modis innumerabilibus Qudd cum audis- 
set papa, precordialiter ingemuit, et se com- 
periens muscipulatum, Mc Matt Paris, p. 757 
For the ordinary history of the popes, their life 
and death, their remdence and absence, it is 
enough to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, 
Spondanus and Fleury. 

1 Besides the general historians of the 
church of Italy and of France, we possess a 
valuable treatise composed by a learned friend 
of Thuanus, which his last and best editors 
have published 1n the appendix (Histoire parti- 
culiére du grand Différend entre Boniface VIII. 
et Philippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. 
P. xi p. 61-82). 
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and blows: and during a confinement 
of three days, his life was threatened 
by the hardships which they inflicted 
on the obstinacy which they provoked. 
Their strange delay gave time and 
courage to the adherents of the church, 
who rescued him from sacrilegious vio- 
lence; but his imperious soul was 
wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface 
expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage 
and revenge. His memory 1s stained 
with the glaring vices of avarice and 
pride ; nor has the courage of a martyr 
promoted this ecclesiastical champion 
to the honours of a saint: a magnant- 
mous sinner (say the chronicles of the 
times), who entered hke a fox, reigned 
like a hon, and died hke a dog He 
wassucceeded by Benedict the Eleventh, 
the mildest of mankind. Yet he ex- 
communicated the impious emussarics 
of Philip, and devoted the city and 
people of Anagni by a tremendous 
curse, whose effects are still visible to 
the eyes of superstition.* 
After his decease, the tedious and 
Transtation of C122 suspense vf the 
the holy see to Conclave was fixed by tle 
Avignon, dexterity of the French 
AD 1308 
faction. A specious otter 
was made and accepted, that, in the 
term of forty days, they would elect 
oue of the thi ee candidates who should 
be named by their opponents. The 
archbishop of Bou.deaux, a furious 
enemy of his hing and country, was 
the first on the list; but his ambition 
was known ; and his conscience obeyed 
the calls of fortune and the commands 
of a benefactor, who had been intormed 
by a swift messenger that the choice of 
a pope was now in his hands. The 
terms were regulated in a private inter- 
view ; and with such speed and secrecy 
was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the ele- 
vation of Clement the #ifth.? The 


1 Tt 1s difficult to know whether Labat (tom 
1v p 53-57) be in jest or in earnest, when he 
supposes that Anagni still feels the weight of 
this curse, and that the corn-fields, or vine- 
yards, or olive-trees, are annually blasted by 
nature, the obsequious handmaid of the pupes 

2 See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani 
(I viii c 63, 64, 80,in Muratori, tom vin ) the 
imprisonment of Boniface VIII and the elec- 
tion of Clement V, the last of which, lke 
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cardinals of both parties were soon 
astonished by a summons to attend him 
beyond the Alps: from whence, as they 
soon discovered, they must never hope 
to return. He was engaged, by promise 
and affection, to prefer the residence of 
France ; and after dragging his court 
through Poitou and Gascony, and de- 
vouring, by his expense, the cities and 
convents cn the road, he finally reposed 
at Avignon,’ which flourished above 
seventy years,” the seat of the Roman 
pontiff and the metropolis of Christen- 
dom. By land, by sea, by the Rhone, 
the position of Avignon was on all sides 
accessible ; the southern provinces of 
Fiance do not yield to Italy itself. 
new palaces arose for the accommoda- 
tion of the pope and cardinals ; and the 
arts of luxury were soon attracted by 
the treasures of the church. They were 
already possessed of the adjacent terr1- 
tory, the Venaissin county,? a populous 
and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty 
of Avignon was afterwards purchased 
from the youth and distress of Jane, 
the first queen of Naples and countess 
of Provence, for the Inadequate price of 


most anecdotes, 18 embarrassed with some diffi- 
culties 

1 The original lives of the eizht popes of 
Avignon, Clement V, John XAATI, Bene 
dict XLE, Clement VI, Innocent V1, Urban 
V , Gregory XI., and Clement VII., are pub 
lished by Stephen Baluze (Vit.o Paparum 
Avenionensium , Paris, 1693, 2 vols. in 4to), 
with copious and ¢claborate notes, and a second 
volume of acts and documents With the true 
zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutls 
justifies or excuses the characters of his 
countrymen 

“The exile of Avignon 1s compared by the 
Italians with Babylon and the Babylonish 
captivity Such furious metaphors, more suit- 
able to the ardour of Petrarch than to the 
judgment of Muratori, are gravely refuted mm 
Baluse’s preface The Abbe de Sade 13 distracted 
between the love of Petiarch and of his country 
Yet he modestly pleads that many of the local 
inconveniences Of Avignon are now removed , 
and many of the vices against which the poet 
declains had been imported with the Roman 
court by the strangers of Italy (tom i p 238 23) 

4 The comtat Venzissin was ceded to the 
popes in 1273 by Phihp III, king of France, 
after he had inherited the dominions of the 
count of Thoulouse Forty years before, the 
heresy of count Raymond had given them a 
pretence of seizure, and they derived some 
obscure claim from the eleventh century to 
some lands citra Ithodanum (Valesii Notitia 
Galliarum, p. 495-610 Longuerue, Description 
de la France, tom 1 p 376-381). 
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fourscore thousand florins." Under the | year,? was not less beneficial to the 
shadow of the French monarchy, amidst | people than to the clergy. Since the 


an obedient people, the popes enjoyed 
an honourable and tranquil state, to 
which they long had becn strangers ; 
but Italy deplored their absence: and 
Rome, in solitude and poverty, might 
repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driven from the Vatican the 
successor of St. Peter. Her repentance 
was tardy and fruitless: after the 
death of the old members, the sacred 
college was filled with French cardi- 
nals, who bcheld Rome and Italy 
with abhorrence and contempt, and 
perpetuated a series of national, and 
even provincial, popes, attached by the 
most indissoluble ties to their native 
country. 

The progress of industry had pro- 


duced and enriched the 
Institution of 


the jubileeor Ltalian republics: the 
holy year, crn of their hberty is 
AD 1300 


the most  flournshing 
period of population and aguiculture, 
of manufactures and commerce; and 
their mechanic labours were gradually 
refined into the arts of elegance and 
genius. But the position of Rome 
was less favourable, the territory less 
fruitful: the character of the imbhabi- 
tants was debased by indolence and 
clated by pride; and they fondly con- 
ceived that the trmbute of subjects 
inust for ever nourish the metropolis 
of the church and empire. This pieyu- 
lice was encouraged in some degree by 
the resort of pilgrims to the shrines of 
the apostles ; and the last legacy of 
the popes, the institution of the HOLY 


1 If a possession of four centuries were not 
itself a title, such objections might annul the 
bargain ; but the purchase-money must be re- 
funded, for indeed it was paid = Cuivitatem 
Avenionem emit. .. per ejyusmodi vendi- 
-tionem pecunid redundautes, kc (ida Vita 
Clement VI in Baluz tom i p 272 Mura- 
tori, Script tom iii I’ in p. 565), The only 
temptation for Jane and her second husband 
was ready money, and without it they could 
not have returned to the throne of Naples. 

2 Clement V. immediately promoted ten 
cardinals, nine French and one English (Vita 
. ivta, p. 63, et Baluz p 625, &c). In 1831, the 
pope refused two candidates recommended by 
the king of France, quod xx Cardinales, de 
quibus xvii. de regno Francis originem traxisse 
norgcuntur in memorato cnllegio existant (Tho- 
massin, Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. p, 1281), 
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loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary 
indulgences, which had been applied 
to the crusades, remained without an 
object ; and the most valuable trea- 
sure of the church was sequestered 
above eight years from public circula- 
tion, A new channel was opened by 
the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, 
who reconciled the vices of ambition 
and avarice; and the pope had 
sufficient learning to recollect and 
revive the secular games which were 
celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of 
every century. To sound without 
danger the depth of popular credulity, 
a sermon was seasonably pronounced, 
a report was artfully scattered, some 
aged witnesses were produced ; and on 
the first of January of the year thirteen 
hundred, the church of St. Peter was 
crowded with the faithful, who de- 
manded the customary indulgence of 
the holy time. The pontiff, who 
watched and irritated their devout 
unpatience, was soon persuaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of 
their claim; and he proclauned a 
plenary absolution to all Catholics 
who, in the course of that year, and at 
every similar period, should respect- 
tully visit the apostolic churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome 
sound was propagated through Chris- 
tendom ; and at first from the nearest 
provinces of Italy, and at length from 
the remote kingdoms of Hungary and 
Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a swarm of pilgrims who sought 
to expiate their sins in a journey, how- 
ever costly and laborious, which was 
exempt from the perils of mulitary 
service. All exceptions of rank or 
sex, of age or intirmity, were forgotten 
in the common transport ; and in the 
streets and churches many persons 
were trampled to death by the eager- 
ness of devotion. The calculation of 
them numbers could not be easy nor 
accurate; and they have probably 


2 Our primitive account is from cardinal 
James Caietan (Maxima Bibhot. Patrum, tom 
xxv.); and I am at a loss to determine whether 
the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool or a 
knave : the uncle is a much clearer character. 
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been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagion of ex- 
ample: yet we are assured by a judic- 
ious historian, who assisted at the 
ceremony, that Rome was never re- 
plenished with less than two hundred 
thousand strangers ; and another spec- 
tator has fixed at two millions the 
total concourse of the year. A trifling 
oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treasure ; and two 
priests stood night and day, with rakes 
in their hands, to collect, without 
counting, the heaps of gold and silver 
that were poured on the altar of St. 
Paul.? It was fortunately a season of 
peace and plenty; and 1f forage was 
scarce, if inns and lodgings were ex- 
travagantly dear, an mexhaustible 
supply of bread and winc, of meat and 
fish, was provided by the policy of 
Boniface and the venal hospitality of 
the Romans. From a city without 
trade or industry, all casual riches 
will speedily evaporate: but the 
avarice and envy of the next genera- 
tion solicited Clement the Sixth’ to 
anticipate the distant period of the 
century. The gracious pontiff com- 
pled with then wishes, afforded Rome 
this poor consolation for his loss , and 
justified the change by the name and 
practice of the Mosaic Jubilee? Hus 
summons was obeyed ; 
and the number, zeal, 
and liberality, of the 
pilgrims did not yield to the pximi- 
tive festival. But they encountered 
the triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine. many wives and virgins 
were violated in the castles of Italy ; 


The second 
jubilee, 
AD 1350 


1 See John Villani( vin ¢ 36)in the twelfth, 
and the Chronicon Astense, im the eleventh 
volume (p 191, 192) of Muraton’s Collection 
Papa innumerabilem pecuniam ab eimdem 
accepit, nam duo clerici, cum rastris &€ 

2 The two bulls of Boniface VIII and 
Clement VI are inserted in the Corpus Juris 
Canonici (Extravagant. Commun.! v tit 1x 
e 1, 2). 

$ The sabbatic years and jubilees of the 
Mosaic law (Car Sigon. de Republici Heb- 
reorum, Opp. tom iv 1. iit ¢ 14,15, p 151, 
152), the suspension of all care and labour, the 
periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, 
&c , may seem a noble idea, but the execution 
would be impracticable in a profane republic , 
and I should be glad to learn that this ruin- 
ous festival was observed by the Jewish people 
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and many strangers were pillaged or 
murdered by the savage Romans; no 
longer moderated by the presence of 
their bishop.' To the impatience of 
the popes we may ascribe the succes- 
sive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, 
and twenty-five, years; although the 
second of these terms is commensurate 
with the life of Christ. The profusion 
of indulgences, the revolt of the Pro- 
testants, and the decline of supersti- 
tion, have much diminished the value 
of the jubilee ; yet even the nmeteenth 
and last festival was a year of pleasure 
and profit to the Romans: and a 
philosophic smile will not disturb the 
triumph of the priest or the happiness 
of the people ? 

In the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Italy was ex- 
posed to the feudal 
tyranny, alike oppressive 
to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated 
by her numerous republics, who soon 
extended their liberty and dominion 
from the city to the adjacent country. 
The sword of the nobles was broken ; 
their slaves were enfranchised , their 
castles were demolished ; they assumed 
the habits of society and obedience ; 
their ambition was confined to munici- 
pal honours, and im the proudest aris- 
tocracy of Venice or (lenoa, each patri- 
vian was subject to the laws.3 But the 
feeble and disorderly government of 
Rome was unequal to the task of curb- 
ing her rebellious sons, who scoimed 
the authority of the magistrate within 
and without the walls. It was no 
longer a civil contention between the 
nobles and plebeians for the govern- 
ment of the state - the barons asserted 


The nobles 
or barons 
of Rome. 


1 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villanj(1 i. ¢ 
56) in the fourteenth volume of Muratoi, and 
the Mémotres sur la Vie de Pétrarque, tom fil. 
p 75-89 

* The subject is exhausted by M Chas, a 
French minister at the Hague, in his Lettres 
Historiques et Dogmatiques, sur les Jubilés et 
les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vols in 
12mo; an elaborate and pleasing work, had 
not the author preferred the character of a 
polemic to that of a philosopher 

8 Muratori (Dissert. xlvi ) alleges the Annals 
of Florence, Padua, Genoa, «c , the analogy of 
the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen (de 
Gest. Fred I.1 u c 13), and the submission 
of the marquis of Este 
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in arme their personal independence ; 
their palaces and castles were fortified 
against a siege; and their private 
quarrels were maintained by the num- 
bers of their vassals and retainers. In 
origin and affection, they were aliens 
to their country :? and a genuine 
Roman, could such have been produced, 
might have renounced these haughty 
strangers, who disdained the appclla- 
tion of citizens, and proudly styled 
themselves the princes, of Rome.? 
After a dark series of revolutions, all 
records of pedigree were lost ; the dis- 
tinction of surnames was abolished ; 
the blood of the nations was mingled in 
a thousand channels; and the Goths 
and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, 
the Germans and Normans, had ob- 
tained the fairest possessions by royal 
bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily pre- 
sumed ; but the elevation of an Hebrew 
race to the rank of senators and consuls 
is an event without a parallel in the 
long captivity of these miserable exiles. ? 
In the time of Leo the Ninth, a wealthy 
and learned Jew was converted to 
Christianity; and honoured at his 
baptism with the nai.e of his god- 
father, the reigning pope. The zeal 
and courage of Peter the son of Leo 
Family ofLeo were signalised in the 
theJew cause of Gregory the 
Seventh, who entrusted his faithful 
adherent with the government of 
Adrian’s mole, the tower of Crescentius, 
or, as it 1s now called, the castle of St. 


1 As early as the year 824, the Emperor 
Lothaire I. found 1t expedient to interrogate 
the Roman people, to learn from each 1in- 
dividual by what national law he chose to be 
governed (Muratori, Dissert xxii ) 

2 Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the 
tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or epistle, 
full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in 
which he applies the maxims, and even pre. 
judices, of the old republic to the state of the 
fourteenth century (Mémoires, tom. 1 p. 157- 
169). 

3 The origin and adventvres of this Jewish 
family are noticed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iv p. 
485, A.D. 1124, No. 3, 4), who draws his infor- 
mation from the Chronographus Maurignia- 
censis, and Arnulphus Sagiensis de Schismate 
in Muratori, Script. Ital tom ini P i p. 423- 
432). The fact must in some degree be true; 
yet I could wish that it had been coolly related, 
before it was turned into a reproach against 
the antipope. 
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Angelo. Both the father and the son 
were the parents of a numerous pro- 
geny : their riches, the fruits of usury, 
were shared with the noblest families 
of the city ; and so extensive was their 
alliance, that the grandson of the 
proselyte was exalted by the weight 
of his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. 
A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause: he reigned 
several years in the Vatican ; and 1t is 
only the eloquence of St. Bernard, an«d 
the final triumph of Innocent the 
Second, that has branded Anacletus 
with the epithet of antipope. After 
his defeat and death. the posterity of 
Leo is no longer couspicuous; and 
none will be found of the modern nobles 
ambitious of descending from a Jewish 
stock. Itis not my design to enumer- 
ate the Roman families which have 
failed at different periods, or those 
which are continued in different de- 
grees of splendour to the present time.* 
The old consular line of the Frangipani 
discover their name in the generous 
act of Ubreakeng or dividing bread in a 
time of famine; and such benevolence 
18 more truly glorious than to have en- 
closed, with their allies the Corsi, a 
spacious quarter of the -city im the 
chains of their fortifications: the 
Savelli, as itshould scem a Sabine race, 
have maintamed thei: original dignity ; 
the obsolete surname of the Capizucchi 
18 lnscribed on the coins of the first 
senators; the Cort: preserve the honour, 
without the estate, of the counts ot 
Signia; and the Annibald: must have 
been very ignorant, o1 very modest, 
if they had not descended from the 
Carthaginian hero.? 


1 Muraton has given two dissertations (xii. 
and xl ) to the names, surnames, and families 
of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their 
domestic fables, may be offended with his firm 
and temperate criticism, yet surely some 
ounces of pure gold are of more value than 
many pounds of base metal. 


2 The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, 
or rather metrical, history of the election and 
coronation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script 
Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 641, &c ), describes the 
state and familes at Rome at the coronatiou 
of Boniface VIII. (a.p 1295). 


Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
Illustresque viri Roman& a stirpe trahentern 
Nomen 1n emeritos tantze virtutas honores 
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But among, perhaps above, the peers 
and princes of the city, I 
distinguish the rival 
houses of CoLONNA and URSINI, whose 
private story is an essential part of the 
annals of modern Rome. I. The name 
and arms of Colonna’ have been the 
theme of much doubtful etymology ; 
nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or 
the columns of Hercules, or the pillar 
of Christ’s flagellation, or the luminous 
column that guided the Israclites in 
the desert. Their first historical ap- 
pearance m the year eleven hundred 
and four attests the power and an- 
tiquity, while 1t explains the simple 
meaning, of the name. By the usur- 
pation of Cave, the Colonna provoked 
the arms of Paschal the Second: but 
they lawfully held 10 the Cumpagna of 
Rome the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola 
and Colonna, and the latter of these 
towns was probably adorned with some 
lofty pillar, the rehe of a villa or 
temple.?, They hkewise possessed one 
moiety of the neighbouring city of 
‘Tusculum; a strong presumption of 
their descent from the counts of Tus- 
eulum, who in the tenth century were 
the tyrants of the apostolic see. Ac- 
cording to their own and the public 
opinion, the primitive and remote 
source was derived from: the banks of 
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Intulerant sese medios festumque colebant 
-Aurata fulgente toga, sociante caterva 
iLx 1psis devota domus priestantis ab Ursd 
Ecclesie, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Columne jocis, necnon Sabellia mitis ; 
Stephanides senior, Comites, Anthalica proles, 
Prefectusque urbigs magnum sine viribus 
nomen. 
(l un c 5,100, p 647, 648) 


The ancient statutes of Rome (I m1 c 49, p. 
174, 175) distinguish eleven fammies of barons, 
who are obliged to swear in concilio commun], 
before the senator, that they would not harbour 
or protect any malefactors, outluws, &c —a 
feeble security ! 


1 It is a pity that the Colonna themselves 
have not favoured the world with a complete 
and critical history of their illustrious house. 
T adhere to Muratori (Dissert xhi. tom ili p. 
647, 648) 

2 Pandulph Pisan. in Vit. Paschal II. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom fii. P i p 335. 
The family has still great possessions in the 
Campagna of Rome; but they have alienated 
to the Rospigliosi this original fief of Colonna 
(Eschinard, p. 258, 259). 
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the Rhine;' and the sovereigns of 
Germany were not ashamed of a real 
or fabulous affinity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven 
hundred years has been often illus- 
trated by merit and always by for- 
tune.? About the end of the thirteenth 
century, the most powerful branch was 
composed of an uncle and six brothers, 
all conspicuous in arms, or in the 
honours of the church. Of these, Peter 
was elected senator of Rome, intro- 
duced to the Capitol in a triumphant 
car, and hailed in some vain acclama- 
tions with the title of Casar; while 
John and Stephen were declared mar- 
quis of Ancona and count of Romagna, 
by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron so 
partial to their family, that he has 
been delineated in satirical portraits, 
imprisoned as it were in a hollow pil- 
tar.3 After his deccasc,their haughty 
behaviour provoked the displeasure 
of the most implacable of mankind. 
The two cardinals, the uncle and the 
nephew, denied the election of Boniface 
the Eighth ; and the Colonna were op- 
pressed for a moment by his temporal 
and spiritual arms + He proclaiuned a 
crusade agaist his personal enemies ; 


1 Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 
says Petrarch, and, in 1417, a duke of Guelders 
ahd Juliers acknowledges (Lenfant, Hist du 
Concile de Constance, tom ii p 689) his de- 
scent from the ancestors of Martin V (Otho 
Colonna) but the royal author of the Memoirs 
of Brandenburg observes, that the sceptre in 
his arms has been confounded with the column 
To maintain the Roman ongin of the Colonna, 
it was ingeniously supposed (Diario di Monal- 
deschi, in the Script Ital tom xii p 533), 
that a cousin of the Emperor Nero escaped 
from the city, and founded Mentz in Germany 

2 I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or 
ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, who had 
commanded the pope’s galicys at the naval 
victory of Lepanto (Thuan Hist I 7, tom fii 
p 55, 506) Muret (Oratio x Opp tom. 1. p 
180-190) 

3 Muratori, Annah d'Italia, tom. x. p 216, 
220 

4 Petrarch’s attachment to the Colonna has 
authorised the Abbé de Sade to expatiate on 
the state of the family in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the persecution of Boniface VIII, the 
character of Stephen and his sons, their 
quarrels with the Ursini, &c. (Mémoires sur 
Pétrarque, tom i. p 98-110, 146-148, 174-176, 
222-930, 275 280) Hiscriticiem often rectifies 
the hearsay stories of Villam, and the errors 
of the less diligent moderns I understand 
the branch of Stephen to be now extinct. 
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their estates were confiscated; their 
fortresses on either side of the Tiber 
were besieged by the troops of St. 
Peter and those of the rival nobles ; 
atid after the ruin of Palestrina or 
Preneste, their principal seat, the 
grouud was marked with a plough- 
share, the emblem of perpetual desola- 
tion. Degraded, banished, proscribed, 
the six brothers, in disguise and dan- 
ger, wandered over Europe without 
renouncing the hope of deliverance 
and revenge. In this double hope, the 
French court was their surest asylum : 
they prompted and dnected the enter- 
prise of Philip; and I should praise 
their magnanunity, had they respected 
the misfortune and courage of the cap- 
tive tyrant. His civil ucts were an- 
nulled by the Roman people, who re- 
stored the honours and possessions of 
the Colonna ; and some estimate may 
be formed of their wealth by their 
losses, of their losses by the damages 
of one hundred thousand gold florins 
which were granted them against the 
accomplices and heirs of the deceased 
pope. All the spiritual censures and 
disqualifications were abolished! by his 
prudent successors ; and the fortune of 
the house was morc firmly established 
by this transient hurricane. The bold- 
ness of Sciarra Colonna was signalised 
in the captivity of Boniface, and long 
afterwards in tho coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria; and by the gratitude of 
the emperor, the pi:lar in their arms 
was encircled with a royalcrown. But 
the first of the family mn fame and 
merit was the elder Stephen, whom 
Petrarch loved and esteemed as an 
hero superior to his own times, and 
not unworthy of ancient Rome Per- 
secution and exile displayed to the 
nations his abilities in peace and war ; 
in his distress he was an object, not of 
pity, but of reverence ; the aspect of 
danger provoked him to avow his name 
and country ; and whon he was asked, 


1 Alexander III. had declared the Colonna 
who adhered to the Emperor Frederic I, in- 
capable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice 
(Villani, 1. v. c. 1); and the last stains of an- 
nual excommunication were purified by Sixtus 
V. (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 416), Treason, 
gacrilege, and proscription are often the best 
titles of ancient nobility. 
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‘‘Where is now your fortress?’ he 
laid hig hand on his heart, and an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Here.” He supported with 
the same virtue the return of pros- 
perity; and, till the ruin of his de- 
clining age, the ancestors, the char- 
acter, and the children of Stephen 
Colonna, exalted his dignity in the 
Roman republic, and at the court of 
Avignon. 11. The Ursini migrated 
from Spoleto ;* the sons of Ursus, as 
they are styled in the 
twelfth century, from 
some eminent person, who is only 
known as the father of their race. 
But they were soon distinguished 
among the nobles of Rome, by the 
number and bravery of their kinsmen, 
the strength of their towers, the 
honours of the senate and sacred 
college, and the elevation of two popes, 
Celestin the Third and Nicholas the 
Third, of their name and lineage.’ 
Their riches may be accused as an 
eaily abuse of nepotism: the estates 
of St. Peter were alienated in their 
favour by the hberal Celestin ;3 and 
Nicholas was ambitious for their sake 
to solicit the alhance of monarchs ; to 
found new kingdoms in Lombardy and 
Tuscany ; and to invest them with the 
perpetual office of senators of Rome. 
All that has been observed of the 
greatness of the Colonna will likewise 


The Ursiat 


1 ——-—_—- Vallis te proxima misit 
Appenninigenas qua prata virentia sylvee 
Spoletana metunt armenta gregesque protervi. 


Nonaldeschi (tom. xu Script Ital p. 533) gives 
the Ursin: a French origin, which may be re“ 
motely true 

2 In the metrical life of Celestin V , by the 
Cardinal of St George (Muratori, tom. ii P. 
i p 613, &c ) we find a Jununous, and not in- 
elegant, passage (1. i c. 3, p 203, &c). 





genuit quem nobilis Ursre (Uroee 7) 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Fascibus in clero, ponmipasque experta senatis, 
Bellorumque mand grandi stipata parentum 
Cardineos apices necnon fastigia dudum 
Papatis wicrata tenens, 


Muratori (Dissert. xlii. tom. iii.) observes, that 
the first Ursini pontificate of Celestine III was 
unknown’ hes inclined to read Ursi progenies. 

3 Filii Ursi, quondam Coslestini pape ne- 
potes, de bonis ecclesia Romans ditati (Vit 
Innocent iii m Muratori, Script tom. iii. P. 
i.). The partial prodigality of Nicholas IIT. is 
more conspicuous in Villani and Muratori. 
Yet the Ursini would disdain the nephews of a 
modern pope. 


; Of the Koman Empire. 


redound to the glory of the Ursini, 
their constant and equal antagonists in 
the long hereditary feud, which dis- 
tracted above two hundred and fifty 
Their hereditary years the ecclesiastical 

feuds, state. The jealousy of 
pre-eminence and power was the true 
ground of their quarrel ; but as a speci- 
ous badge of distinction, the Colonna 
embraced the name of Ghibelines and 
the party of the empire; the Ursini 
espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The cagle and 
the keys were displayed in their ad- 
verse banners ; and the two factions of 
Italy most furiously raged when the 
origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten.t After the re- 
treat of the popes to Avignon they dis- 
puted in arms the vacant republic; and 
the mischicfs of discord wete perpe- 
trated by the wretched compromise of 
electing each year two rival senators. 
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and country were desolated, and the 
fluctuating balance in¢lined with their 
alternate success. But none of either 
family had fallen by the sword, till the 
inost renowned champion of the Ursini 
was surprised and slain by the younger 
Stephen Colonna.t His triumph is 
stained with the reproach of violating 
the truce; their defeat was basely 
avenged by the assassination, before 
the church door, of an innocent boy 
and his two servants. Yet the vic- 
torious Colonna, with an annual col- 
league, was declared senator of Rome 
during the term of five years. And 
the muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, 
a hope, a prediction, that the generous 
youth, the son of his venerable hero, 
would restore Rome and Italy to their 
piistine glory ; that his justice would 
extirpate the wolves and lions, the 
serpents aud bears, who laboured to 
subvert the eternal basis of the marble 


By their private hostilities the city | coLUMN.? 


CHAPTER LXX,. 


CHARACTER AND CORONATION OF PETRARCH—RESTORATION OF THE FREEDOM AND 
GOVERNMENT OF ROME BY THE TRIBUNE KItNZI—HIS VIRTUES AND VICES, 
HIS EPXULSION AND DEATH-——RELTURN OF THE POPES FROM AVIGNON-—GREAT 


SCHISM OF THE WEST —RLUNION OF THE LATIN CHURCH 
LIBERTY-——STATUES OF ROME—FINAL SETTLEMENT OF TITE ECCLESI- 


ROMAN 
ASTICAL STATE, 


In the apprehension of modern times, 


Petrarch, Fetrarch? is the Italian 
AD 180474 gongster of Laura and 
love. In the harmony of his Tuscan 


rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather 


1 In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian 
Antiquities, Muratori explains the factions of 
the Guelphs and Ghibelines 

*The Mémoires sur la Vie de Francois | 
Petrarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 vols in | 
4to) form a copious, original, and entertaining 
work, a labour of love, composed from the ac- ' 
curate study of Petrarch and his contempor- 
aries ; but the hero 1s too often lost in the 
general history of the age, and the author too 
often languishes in the affectation of politeness | 
and gallantry In the preface to his first 
volume, he enumerates and weighs twenty 
Italian biographere, who have professedly 
treated of the same subject. 
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adores, the father of her lyric poetry ; 
and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repeated by the enthusiasm, or affec- 
tation, of amorous sensibility. What- 
ever may be the private taste of a 
stranger, his slight and superficial 


1 Petrarch (tom. { p 222 230) has celebrated 
this victory according to the Colonna , but two 
contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Villam, 
1 x c 220) and a Roman (Ludovico Monaldes- 
chi, p. 533, 534) are less favourable to their 
arms. 

2 The Abbé de Sade (tom i Notes, p 61-66) 
has applied the sixth Canzone of Petrarch, 
Sprto Genttl, &c., to Stephen Colonna the 
younger .— ‘ 


Orsi, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colonna 
Fanno noja sovente e & se danno. 
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knowledge should humbly acquiesce in | repose, our gratitude must applaud the 
the judgment of a learned nation ; yet | man who, by precept and example, re- 
I may hope or presume, that the] vived the spirit and study of the Au- 
Italians do not compare the tedious | gustan age. ~ From his earliest youth, 
uniformity of sonnets and elegies with | Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. 
the sublime compositions of their epic | The academical honours of the three 
muse, the original wildness of Dante, | faculties had indroduced a royal degree 
the regular beauties of Tasso, and the | of master or doctor in the art of 
boundless variety of the incomparable | poetry; ' and the title of poet-laureate, 
Ariosto. The merits of the lover I am | which custom, rather than vanity, per- 
still less qualified to appreciate: nor | petuates in the English court,? was first 
am I deeply interested in a metaphysi- | invented by the Czesars of Germany. 
cal passion for a nymph so shadowy, {In the musical games of antiquity, o 
that her existence has been questioned ;? |} prize was bestowed on the victor:3 the 
for a matron so prolific,? that she was | belief that Virgil and Horace had been 
delivered of eleven legitimate children, | crowned in the Capitol inflamed the 
while her amorous swain sighed and | emulation of a Latin bard ;4 and the 
sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.‘ | laurel 5 was endeared to the lover by a 
But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those | new edition of Petrarch’s Latin works ; but T 
of his graver contemporaries, his love | much doubt whether it would redound to the 


was sin, and Itahan verse a frivolous profit of the bookseller, or the amusement of 
the public 


amusement. His Latin works of phil-| 1 Consult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his 
osophy, poetry, and eloquence, estab- | works (vol ini p 457-466). An hundred years 
lished his scrious reputation, which | before Petrarch, St Francis received the visit 
was soon diffused from Avignon over of a poet, qui ab imperatore fuerat coronatus 
a P i" et exinde rex versuum dictus 
France and Italy : his friends and dis- 2 From Augustus to Lows, the muse has too 
ciples were multiplied in every city ; | often been false and venal- but I much doubt 
and if the ponderous volume of his | whether any age or court can produce a similar 
writings 5 be now abandoned to a long 


establisnment of a stipendiary poet, who in 
every reign, and at all events, is bound to 

2 The allegorical interpretation prevailed in 
the fifteenth tentury ; but the wise commentat- 


furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and, 

ors were not agreed whether they should under- y J 

stand by Laura religion, or virtue, or the 


I believe, in the presence, of the sovereign I 
: speak the more freely, as the best time for 
See the preface to the abolishing this ridiculous custom 1s while the 
prince 1s a man of virtue, and the poet a man 
of genius 

3 Isocrates (In Panegyrico,tom.i p 116,117, 
edit Battie, Cantab 1729) claims for his native 
Athens the glory of first instituting and recoin- 
mending the dywvas—xai Td Abra piyiora— 
Hen Lovey Ta xous xal papens, BAA xal Aoywr 
xal yrouns. The example of the Panath- 
ena was imitated at Delphi, but the Olympic 
games were ignorant of a musical crown, till it 
was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sue- 
ton in Nerone, c 23; Philostrat apud Casan- 
bon ad locum Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1 
Ixin. p. 1032, 1041. Potter's Greek Antiquities, 
vol. i p. 445, 450). 

4 ‘The Capitoline games (certamen quinquen- 
ale, musicum, equestre, gymnicum), were in- 
stituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4), in the year 
of Christ 83 (Censorin. de Die Natali, c. 18, p. 
100, edit Havercamp), and were not abolished 


blessed Virgin, or 
first volume 

2 Lauic de Noves, born about the year 1307, 
was married in January, 1325, to Ilugues de 
Nade, & noble citizen of Avignon, whose jeal- 
ousy was not the effect of love, since he married 
a second wife within seven months of her 
death, which happened the 6th of April, 1548, 
precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch 
had seen and loved her 

3 Corpus crebris paitubus exhaustum : from 
one of these is issued, in the tenth degree, the 
Abbé de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer 
of Petrarch ; and this domestic motive most 
probably suggested the idea of his work, and 
urged him to inquire into every circumstance 
that could affect the history and character of 
his grandmother (see particularly tom i p 
122-133, notes, p. 7-58, tom. ii. p. 455-4095, not. 
p. 76-82). 

4 Vaucluse, so familiar to our English 
travellers, is described from the writings of 
Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his bio- | in the fourth century (Ausonius de Professori- 
grapher (Mémoires, tom i p 3840-359). It was ‘ bus Burdegal V.). If the crown were given to 
in truth, the retreat of an hermit; and the ' superior merit, the exclusion of Statius (Capi- 
moderns are much mistaken, if they place ’ tolia nostra inficiata lyre, Sylv. 1. iii. v. 31) 
Laura and an happy lover in the grotto. | may do honour to the games of the Capitol ; 

5 Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in ' but the Latin poets who lived before Domitian 
the sixteenth century, but without the date of were crowned only in the public opinion. 
the year. The Abbé de Sade calls aloud for a! 5 Petrarch and the senators of Rome were 
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verbal resemblance with the name of 
his mistress. The value of either ob- 
ject was enhanced by the difficulties of 
the pursuit ; and <i the virtue or pru- 
dence of Laura was inexorable,’ he en- 
joyed, and might boast of enjoying, 
the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he 
applauds the success of his own labours ; 
his name was popular; his friends were 
active ; the open or secret opposition 
of envy and prejudice was surmounted 
by the dexterity of patient merit. In 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was 
solicited to accept the object of his 
wishes ; and on the same day, in the 
solitude of Vaucluse, he received a 
similar and solemn invitation from the 
senate of Rome and the university of 
Paris, The learning of a theological 
school, and the ignorance of a lawless 
city, were alike unqualified to bestow 
the ideal though immortal wreath 
which genius may obtain from the free 
applause of tle public and of posterity : 
but the candidate dismissed this trou- 
blesome reflection, and after some mo- 
ments of complacency and suspense, 
preferred the summons of the metro- 
polis of the world. 
The ceremony of his coronation? was 
His poetic Performed in the capital 
coronation at ly his friend and patron, 
Home, AD 1341 the supremo magistrate 
of the republic. Twelve patrician 
youths were arrayed in scarlet; six 
representatives of the most illustrious 
families, in green robes, with garlands 
of flowers, accompanied the procession ; 
in the midst of the princes and nobles, 
the senator, count of Anguillara, a 


ignorant that the laurel was not the Capitoline, 
but the Delphic crown (Plin Hist Natur xv 
39. Hist Critique de la République des Let- 
tres, tom i p. 150-220) The victors in the 
Capitol were crowned with a garland of oak 
leaves (Martial, 1. iv. epigram 54). 

4 The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, 
and not without success, to vindicate her 1m- 
maculate chastity against the censures of the 
grave and the sneers of the profane (tom u. 
notes, p. 76-82). 

2 The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation 
is accurately described by the Abbé de Sade 
(tom. i p 425-435, tom. ii. p. 1-6, notes, p 1- 
18) from his own writings, and the Roman 
Diary of Ludovico Monaldeschi, without mix- 
ing in this authentic narrative the more recent 
fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 
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kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his 
throne ; and at the voice of an herald 
Petrarch arose. After discoursing on 
a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating 
his vows for the prosperity uf Rome, 
he knelt before the throne, and received 
from the senator a laurel crown, with 
a more precious declaration, “‘ This is 
the reward of metit.” The people 
shouted, ‘‘ Long hfe to the Capitol and 
the poet!” A sonnet in praise of 
Rome was accepted as the effusion of 
genius and gratitude; and after the 
whole procession had visited the Vati- 
can, the profane wreath was suspended 
before the shrine of St. Petcr. In the 
act or diploma? which was presented to 
Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of 
poet-laureate are revived in the Capitol, 
after the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years ; and he receives the perpetual 
privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of 
assuming the poctic habit, and of teach- 
iny, disputing, interpreting, and com- 
posing, in all placcs whatsoever, and 
on all subjects of literature. The 
gvant was ratified by the authority of 
the senate and people ; and the char- 
acter of citizen was the recompense of 
his affection for the Roman name. 
They did him honour, but they did 
him justice. In the familiar socicty 
of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed the 
ideas of an ancient patriot; and his 
ardent fancy kindled every idea to a 
sentiment, and every sentiment to a 
passion, The aspect of the seven hills 
and their majestic ruins confirmed 
these lively impressions ; and he loved 
a country by whose liberal spirit he 
had been crowned and adoptetl. The 
poverty and debasement of Rome ex- 
cited the mdignation and pity of her 
grateful son: he dissembled the faults 
of his fellow-citizens ; applauded with 
partial fondness the last of their heroes 
and matrons ; and in the remembrance 
of the past, in the hope of the future, 
was pleased to forget the miseries of 
the present time. Rome was still the 
lawful mistress of the world : the pope 
and the emperor, the bishop and 


1 The original act is printed among the Pieces 
Justificatives in the Mémoires sur Pétrarque, 
tom. iil. p. 50-53. 
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general, had abdicated their station by 
an inglorious retreat to the Rhéne and 
the Danube; but if she could resume 
her virtue, the republic might again 
vindicate her liberty and dominion. 
Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm 
and cloquence,’ Petrarch, Italy, and 
Europe were astonished by a revolution 
which realised for a moment his most 
splendid visions. The rise and fall of 
the tribune Rienzi will occupy the fol- 
lowing pages ;? the subject 1s intcrest- 
ing, the matenals are rich, and the 
glance of a patriot bard? will sometimes 
vivify the copious, but simple, narrative 
of the Florentine,‘ and more especially 
of the Roman,5 historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was 


1To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for 
Rome, I need only request that the reader 
would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his 
French biographer The latter has described 
the poet’s first visit to Rome (tom i. p 323- 
335). But in the place of much idle rhetoric 
and morality, Petsarch might have amused the 
present and future age with an original account 
of the city and his coronation 

21t has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, 
the P du Cereeau, whose posthumous work 
(Conjuration de Nicolas (iabrini, dit de Rienzi, 
Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was published at Paris, 
1748,in12mo_ 1 am indebted to hin for some 
facta and documents in John Hocsemius, canon 
of Liege, a contemporary historian (Fabuicius, 
Bibhot. Lat med Avi, tom ni p. 273 tom. 1v 
p. 86). 

3 The Abbe de Sade, who so freely expatiates 
on the history of the fourteenth century, might 
treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in 
which the heart of Petrarch was so deeply en- 
gaged (Memoires, tom 1 p 60, 51, 320-417 
notes, p. 70-76 tom an p 221-243, 866-375). 
Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch 
has probably escaped him 

4 Giovanni Villani, 1. xu. ¢ 89, 104, 1n Mura- 
tori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. xui p 
969, 970, 981 983 

5 In his third volume of Italian Antiquities 
(p. 249-548), Muratori has inserted the Frag- 
menta Historie Romanw ab Anno 1327 usque 
ad Annum 13854, in the original dialect of Rome 
or Naples in the fourteenth century, and a 
Latin version for the benefit of strangers. It 
contains the most particular and authentic life 
of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi, which had been 
printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to, under the 


~name of Tomaso Fortifiocco, who is only men- 


tioned in this work as having been punished 
by the tribune for forgery. Human nature is 
scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid im- 
partiality: but whosoever is the author of 
these Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at 
the time, and paints, without design or art, 
the manners of Rome and the character of the 
tribune. 
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inhabited only by mechanics and 
Jews, the marriage of an Birth, character, 
innkeeper and a washer- and patriotie 
woman produced the “ens of Rienzi 
future deliverer of Rome. From such 
parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could 
inherit neither dignity nor fortune ; 
and the gift of a liberal education, 
which they painfully bestowed, was 
the cause of his glory and untimely 
end. Tho study of Instory and elo- 
quence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Livy, Cwsar, and Valerius Maximus, 
elevated above his equals and contem- 
poraries the genius of the young ple- 
beian: he perused with indefatigable 
diligence the manuscripts and marbles 
of antiquity; loved to dispense his 
knowledge in familiar language; and 
was often provoked t» exclaim, ‘‘ Where 
are now these Romans? their virtue, 
their justice, their power? why was I 
not born m those happy times?” 
When the republic addressed to the 
throne of Avignon an embsssy of the 
three orders, the spirit and eloquence 
of Rienzi recommended him to a place 
among the thirteen deputies of the 
commons. The orator had the honour 
of haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with 
Petrarch, a congenial mind: but his 
aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace 
and poverty; and the patriot was re- 
duced to a single garment and the 
charity of the hospital. Fiom this 
misery he was relieved by the sense of 
merit or the smile of favour ; and the 


1 The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his 
tribunitian government, is contained in the 
eighteenth chapter of the Fragments (p 399- 
479), which, in the new division, formsthesecond 
book of the history in thirty-eight smaller 
chapters or sections. 

2 The reader may be pleased with a specimen 
of the orginal idiom F6 da soa juventutine 
nutricato di latte deeloquentia, bono gramatico, 
megliore rettuorico, autorista bravo. Deh como 
et quanto era veloce leitore! moito usava Tito 
Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, et Balerio Massimo, 
moito H, dilettava le magnificentie di Julio 
Cesare raccontare. Tutta la die se speculava 
neg!’ intagli di marmo lequali iaccio intorno 
Roma. Non ers altri che esso, che sapesse 
leyere li antich: pataffii Tutte scritture antiche 
vulgarizzava, quesse fiure di marmo justa- 
ments interpretava Oh come spesso diceva, 
‘*Dove suoco quelli buoni Romani? dove ene 
loro somma justitia? poleramme trovare in 
tempo che quessi fluriano!” 
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employment of apostolic notary afforded. 
him a daily stipend of five gold florins, 
a more honourable and extensive con- 
nection, and the ght of contrasting, 
both in words and actions, his own 
integrity with the vices of the state. 
The eloquence of Rienzi was prompt 
and persuasive: the multitude is al- 
ways prone to envy and censure: he 
was stimulated by the loss of a brother 
and the impunity of the assassins ; nor 
was it possible to excuse or exaggerate 
the public calamities. The blessings 
of peace and justice, for which civil 
socicty has been instituted, were ban- 
ished from Rome : the jealous citizens, 
who might have endured every per- 
sonal or pecuniary injury, were most 
deeply wounded in the dishonour of 
their wives and daughters :* they were 
equally oppressed by the arrogance of 
the nobles and the corruption of the 
magistrates ; and the abuse of arms or 
of laws was the only circumstance that 
distinguished the lions from the dogs 
and serpents of the Capitol. These 
allegorical emblems were variously re- 
peated in the pictures which huen1 
ealubited in the strects and churches , 
and while the spectators gazed with 
curious wonder, the bold aud ready 
orator unfolded the meaning, applied 
the satire, inflamed thei: passions, and 
announced a distant hope of comfort 
and deliverance. The privileges of 
Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her 
princes and provinces, was the theme 
of liis public and private discourse ; and 
a monument of servitude became in his 
hands a title and incentive of liberty. 
The decree of the senate, which granted 
the most ample prerogatives to the 
Emperor Vespas'an, had been inscribed 
on a copper-plate still extant in the 
choir of the church of St. John Lateran ? 
A numerous assembly of nobles aud 
plebeians was invited to this political 
lecture, and a convenient theatre was 
erected for their reception. The notary 


1 Petrarch compares the jealousy of the 
Romans with the easy temper of the husbands 
of Avignon (Mémoires, tom. i. p. 330). 

2The fragments of the Lex Regia may be 
found in the Inscriptions of Gruter, tom. 1 
p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of 
Ernesti, with some learned notes of the editor, 
tom. ii. 
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appeared in a magnificent and myster- 
ious habit, explained the inscription by 
& version and commentary,’ and de- 
scanted with eloquence and zeal on the 
ancient glories of the senate and people, 
from whom all legal authority was 
derived. The supine ignorance of the 
nobles was incapable of discerning the 
serious tendevcy of such representa- 
tions: they might sometimes chastise 
with words and blows the plebeian 
reformer ; but he was often suffered in 
the Colonna palace to amuse the com- 
pany with his threats and predictions ; 
and the modern Brutus? was concealed 
under the mask of folly and the char- 
acter of a buffoon. While they indulged 
their contempt, the restoration of the 
good estate, his favourite expression, 
was entertained among the people as a 
desirable, a possible, and at length as 
an approaching, event; and while all 
had the disposition to applaud, some 
had the courage to assist, their promised 
deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, 
affixed on the church 

He assumes the 
door of St. George, was government of 
the first public evidence Rome 
: AD 1847. 

of his designs ; a noctur- 
nal assembly of an hundred ertizens on 
Mount Aventine, the first step to their 
execution. After an oath of secrecy 
and aid, he represented to the con- 
spirators the importance and facility 
of their enterprise; that the nobles 
without union or resources, were strong 
only in the fear of their imaginary 
strength; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people ; 
that the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber might relieve the public dis- 
tress ; and that the pope himseif would 


1 I cannot overlook a stupendous and laugh- 
able blunder of Rienzi. The Lex regia em- 
powers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomwrium, & 
word familiar to every antiquary It was not 
so to the tribune, he confounds 1t with poma- 
rlum an orchard, translates lo Jardino de 
Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less 
excusable ignorance of the Latin translator (p. 
406), and the French historian (p 33) Even 
the learning of Murator: has slumbered over 
the passage. 

2 Priori (Bruto) tamen similor, juvenis uter- 
que, longe ingenio quam cujus simulationem 
induerat, ut sub hoc obtent( liberator ille P. 
R. aperiretur tempore suo... . Ile regibus, 
hic tyrannis contemptus (Opp. p. 536). 
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approve their victory over the common 
enemies of government and freedom. 
After securing a faithful band to pro- 
tect his firet declaration, he proclaimed 
through the city, by sound of trumpet, 
that on the evening of the following day 
all persons should assemble without 
arms before the church of St. Angelo, 
to provide for the re-establishment of 
the good estate. The whole night was 
employed in the celebration of thirty 
masses of the Holy Ghost; and in the 
morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in 
complete armour, issued from the 
church, encompassed by the hundred 
conspirators. The pope’s vicar, the 
simple bishop of Orvieto, who had 
been persuaded to sustain a part in 
this singular ceremony, marched on 
his right hand; and three great 
standards were borne aloft as the 
embleins of their design. In the first, 
the banner of luberty, Rome was seated 
on two lions, with a palm in one hand 
and a globe in the other: St. Paul, 
with a drawn sword, was delineated 
in the banner of justice ; and in the 
third, St. Peter held the keys of 
concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 
couraged by the presence and applause 
of an innumerable crowd, who under- 
stood little, and hoped much ; and the 
procession slowly rolled forwards from 
the castle of St. Angelo to the Capitol. 
His triumph was disturbed by some 
secret emotions which he laboured to 
suppress: he ascended without opposi- 
tion, and with seeming confidence, the 
citadel of the republic; harangued 
the people from the balcony; and re- 
ceived the most flattering confirmation 
of his acts and laws. The nobles, as 
if destitute of arms and counsels, be- 
held in silent consternation this strange 
revolution ; and the moment had been 
prudently chosen, when the most for- 
midable, Stephen Colonna was absent 
from the city. On the first rumour, 
he returned to his palace, affected to 
despise this plebeian tumult, and de- 
clared to the messenger of Rienzi, that 
at his leisure he would cast the mad- 
man from the windows of the Capitol. 
The great bell instantly rang an alarm, 
and so rapid was the tide, so urgent 
was the danger, that Colonna escaped 
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with precipitation to the suburb of St. 
Laurence: from thence, after a mo- 
ment’s refreshment, he continued the 
same speedy career till he reached in 
safety his castle of Palestrina ; lament- 
ing his own imprudence, which had 
not trampled the spark of this mighty 
conflagration. A general and per- 
emptory order was issued from the 
Capitol to all the nobles, that they 
should peaceably retire to their estates: 
they obeyed; and their departure 
secured the tranquillity of the free and 
obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience eva- 
porates with the first 5) ...umesthe 
transports of zeal; and title and office 
Rienzi felt the import- °° 
ance of justifying his usurpation by a 
regular form and a legal title. At his 
own choice, the Roman people would 
have displayed their attachment and 
authority, by lavishing on his head the 
names of senator or consul, of king or 
emperor : he preferred the ancient and 
modest appellation of tribune; the 
protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred oilice; and they 
were ignorant, that it had never been 
invested with any share in the legisla- 
tive or executive powers of the re- 
public. In this character, and with 
the consent of the Ro- xaws of the good 
mans, the tribune enacted estate. 
the most salutary laws for the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the gvod 
estate. By the first he fulfils the wish 
of honesty and inexperience, that no 
civil suit should be protracted beyond 
the term of fifteen days. The danger 
of frequent perjury might justify the 
pronouncing against a false accuser the 
same penalty which his evidence would 
have inflicted: the disorders of the 
times might compel the legislator to 
punish every homicide with death, and 
every injury with equal retaliation. 
But the execution of justice was hope- 
less till he had previously abolished 
the tyranny of the nobles. It was 
formally provided, that none, except 
the supreme magistrate, should possess 
or command, the gates, bridges, or 
towers, of the state: that no private 
garrisons should be introduced into 
the towns or castles of the Roman 
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territory ; that none should bear arms, 
or presume to fortify their houses in 
the city or country; that the barons 
should be responsible for the safety of 
the highways, and the free pussago of 
provisions ; and that the protection of 
malefactors and robbers should be 
expiated by a fine of a thousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations 
would have been impotent and nuga- 
tory, had not the licentious nobles 
been awed by the sword of the civil 
power. A sudden alarm from the bell 
ot the Capitol could still summon to 
the standard above twenty thousand 
volunteers: the support of the tribune 
and the laws requued a more regula 
and permanent force. Jn cach ha: bour 
of the coast a vessel was stationed for 
the assurance of commerce; a standing 
militia of three hundred and sixty 
horse and thirteen hundred foot was 
levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen 
quarters of the city: and the spirit of 
a commonwealth may be traced in the 
grateful allowance of one hundied 
florins, or pounds, to the heiis of every 
soldicy Who lost his life in the service 
of his country. For the maumtenance 
of the public defence, for the establish- 
incnt of granatics, for the relicf of 
widows, orphans, and indigent con- 
vents, Rienzi applied, without fear of 
sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic 
chainber . the three bi anches of hearth- 
money, the salt-duty, and the customs, 
were each of the annual produce of one 
hundied thousand florins ;* and scandal- 
ous were the abuses, 1f 1n four or five 
months the amount of the salt duty 
could be trebled by his judicious 
economy. After thus restoring the 
forces and finances of the republic, the 
tribune recalled the nobles from their 
solitary independence ; reyuircd their 
personal appearance in the Capitol; 
and inposed an oath of allegiance to 


1 In one MS. I read (1 ii.c 4, p. 409) per- 
fumante quatro svllt, in another, quatro 
Jlorint an important variety, since the florin 
was worth ten Roman solid (Muratori, disscrt. 
xxvii) The former reading would give u3 4 
population of 25,000, the latter of 250,000, 
families ; and I much fear, that the former is 
more consistent with the decay of Rome and 
her territory. 
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the new government, and of submission 
to the laws of the good estate. Appre- 
hensive for their safety, but still more 
apprehensive of the danger of a refusal, 
the princes and barons returned to 
their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple and peaceful citizens: the 
Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli and 
Frangipani, were confounded before 
the tribunal of a plebcian, of the vile 
buffoon whom they had so often de- 
vided, and their disgrace was aggra- 
vated by the indignation which they 
vainly struggled to disguise. The 
same oath was successively pronounced 
by the several orders of society, the 
cleigy and gentlemen, the judges and 
notaries, the merchants and artisans, 
and the gradual descent was marked 
by the increase of sincerity and zeal. 
They swore to live and die with the 
republic and the church, whose interest 
was artfully united by the nominal 
association of the bishop of Orvieto, 
the pope’s vicar, to the office of tribune. 
lt was the boast of Rica, that he had 
delivered the throne and patrimony of 
st Peter from a rebellious aristucracy; 
and Clement the Sisth, who rejoiced 
in its fall, affected to believe the pro- 
fessions, to applaud the merits, and to 
confirm the title, of his trusty servant, 
The speech, perhaps the mind, of the 
tuibune, was inspired with a lively re- 
gard for the purity of the faith: he 
insinuated hig claim to a supernatural 
mission from the Holy Ghost; enforced 
by an heavy forfeiture the annual duty 
of confession and communion; anid 
strictly guarded the spiritual as well 
as temporal welfare of his faithtul 
people.* 

Never perhaps has the energy and 
effect of a single mind pyooaomand 
been moze remarkably prosperity of the 
felt than m the sudden, 2™" Tepublic. 
though transient, reformation of Rome 
by the tribune Rienzi. A den of rob- 
bers was converted to the discipline of 
® camp or convent: patient to hear, 
swift to redress, inexorable to punish, 
his tribunal was always accessible to 


1 Hocsemius, p. 498, apud du Cerceau, Hist. 
de Rienzi, p.194 The fifteen tribunitian laws 
may be found in the Roman historian (whom 
for brevity I shall name (Fartiflocca, 1. ii. c 4). 
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the poor and stranger; nor could birth, 
or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his ac- 
complices. The privileged houses, the 
private sanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to 
trespass, were abolished ; and he ap- 
plied the timber and iron of their 
barricades in the fortifications of the 
Capitol. The venerable father of the 
Colonna was exposed in his own palace 
to the double shame of being desirous, 
and of being unable, to protect a 
criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, 
had been stolen near Capranica; and 
the lord of the Ursini family was con- 
demned to restore the damage, and to 
discharge a fine of four hundred florins 
for his negligence in guarding the high- 
ways. Nor were the persons of the 
barons more inviolate than their lands 
or houses: and, either from accident 
or design, the same impartial rigour 
was exercised against the heads of the 
adverse factions. Peter Agapet Col- 
onna, who had himself becn senator of 
Rome, was arrested in the street for 
injury or debt; and justice was ap- 
peased by the tardy execution of Martin 
Ursin, who, among his various acts of 


violence and rapme, had pillaged aj idea of umiting Italy in a 
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his knees, with nis hands bound behind 
his back, he heard the sentence of 
death ; and after a bricf confession, 
Ursini was led away to the gallows. 
After such an example, none who were 
conscious of guilt could hope for 1m- 
punity, and the flight of the wicked, 
the licentious, and the idle, soon puri- 
fied the city and territory of Rome. In 
this time (says the historian) the woods 
began to rejoice that they were no 
longer infested with robbers ; the oxen 
began to plough ; the pilgrims visited 
the sanctuaries; the roads and inns 
were replenished with travellers; trade, 
plenty, and good faith, were restored 
m the markets; and a purse of gold 
might be exposed without danger in 
the midst of the highway. As soon as 
the life and property of the subject are 
secure, the labours and rewards of in- 
dustry spontaneously revive: Rome 
was still the metropolis of the Christian 
would ; and the fame and tortunes of 
the tiibune were diffused in every 
country by the strangers who had en- 
juyed the blessings of his government. 
The deliverance of his country in- 
spired Rienzi with a vast, ne tripute is 


and perhaps visionary, respected in 
Italy, &c 


shipwrecked vessel at the mouth of the | great federative republic of which 


Liber.* 
cardinals, his uncles, a recent marriage, 
and a mortal disease, were disregarded 
by the inflexible tribune, who had 
chosen his victim. The public officers 
dragged him from lis palace and nuptial 
bed : Ins trial was short and sutisfac- 
tory : the bell of the Capitul convened 
the people : stripped of his mantle, on 


1 Fortifiocea, 1 ii.c 11 From the account 
of this shipwreck, we learn some circumstances 
of the trade and navigation of the age I 
The ship was built and freighted at Naples for 
the ports of Marseilles and Avignon. 2 The 
sailors were of Nuples and the isle of (naria, 
less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa 3 
‘The navigation from Marseilles was a coasting 
voyage to the mouth of the Tiber, where they 
took shelter in a storm , but, instead of finding 
the current, unfortunately ran on a shoal. the 
veasel was stranded, the mariners escaped. 4. 
The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the 
revenue of Provence for the royal treasury, 
many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and bales 
of French cloth, to the value of 20,000 florins: 
a rich prize. 


His name, the purple of two! Rome should be the ancient and lawful 


head, and the free cities and princes 
the members and associates. His pen 
was not less eloquent than his tongue ; 
and lus numerous epistles were de- 
livered to swift and trusty messengers. 
On foot, with a white wand in their 
hand, they traversed the forests and 
mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hos- 
tile states, the sacred security of am- 
bassadors ; and reported, in the style 
of flattery or truth, that the highways 
along their passage were lined with 
kneeling multitudes, who implored 
Heaven for the success of their under- 
taking. Could passion have hstened 
to reason ; could private interest have 
yielded to the public welfare; the 
supreme tribunal and confederate union 
of tho Italian republic might have 
healed their intestine discord, and 
closed the Alps against the barbarians 
of the North. But the propitious 
season had elapsed; and if Venice, 
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Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many 
inferior cities, offered their lives and 
fortunes to the gd estate, the tyrants 
of Lombardy and Tuscany must de- 
spise, or hate, the plebeian author of a 
free constitution. From them, how- 
ever, and from every part of Italy, the 
tribune received the most friendly and 
respectful answers: they were followed 
by the ambassadors of the princes and 
republics, and in this foreign conflux, 
on all the occasions of pleasure or busi- 
ness, the low-born notary could assume 
the familiar or majestic courtesy of a 
sovereign.’ The most glorious circum- 
stance of his reign was an appcal to his 
justice froin Lewis king of Hungary, 
who complained, that his brother, and 
her husband, had been perfidiously 
strangled by Jane queen of Naples -? 
her guilt or innocence was pleaded in 
a solemn trial at Rome; but after 
hearing the advocates, the tribune ad- 
journed this weighty and invidious 
cause, which was soon determined by 
the sword of the Hungarian. Beyond 
the Alps, more especially at Avignon, 
the resolution was the theme of cuie 
Thetribuneis “!tY, Wonder, and ap- 
celebrated by plause Petrarch had 
Petrarch = heen the private friend, 
perhaps the secrct counsellor, of Nienzi 
his writings breathe the most ardent 
spirit of patriotism and joy; and all 
respect for the pope, all gratitude for 


J It was thus that Oliver Cromwell’s old ac- 
quaintance, who remembered his vulgar and 
ungracious entrance into the Tlouse of Com- 
mons, were astonished at the ease and majesty 
of the protector on his throne (see [Tarris’s Life 
of Cromwell, p 27-34, from Clarendon, War- 
wick, Whitelocke, Waller, &c) The consci- 
ousness of merit and power will sometimes 
elevate the mannets to the station 


2 See the causes, circumstances, and effects 
of the death of Andrew, in Giannone (tom 11. 
1 xxii p 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch 
(Memoires, tom 11 p 143-148, 215 250, 375 379, 
notes, p 21-37) The Abbe de Sade wrshes to 
extenuate her guilt. 


3 The advocate who pleaded against Jane 
could add nothing to the logical force and 
brevity of his master's epistle. Johanna, in- 
ordinata vita precedens, retentio potestatis in 
regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et 
excusatio subsequens, necis viri tui te probant 
fuisse participem et consortem. Janeof Naples, 
and Mary of Scotland, have a singular confor- 
mity. 
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the Colonna, was lost in the superior 
duties of a Roman citizen. The poet- 
laureate of the Capitol maintains the 
act, applauds the hero, and mingles 
with some apprehension and advice 
the most lofty hopes of the permanent 
and rising greatness of the republic." 
Whuile Petrarch indulged these pro- 
phetic visions, the Roman gis vices and 
hero was fast declining follies. 
from the meridian of fame and power ; 
and the people, who had gazed with 
astonishment on the ascending meteor, 
began to mark the irregularity of its 
course, and the vicissitudes of light 
and obscurity. More eloquent than 
judicious, more enterprising than reso- 
lute, tho faculties of Rienzi were not 
balanced by cool and commanding 
reason. he magnified in a tenfold pro- 
portion the objects of hope and fear ; 
and prudence, which could not have 
erected, did not presume to fortify his 
throne. In the blaze of prosperity, his 
virtues were insensibly tinctured with 
the adjacent vices; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and 
the desire of fume with puerile and os- 
tentatious vanity.” Ile might have 
learned, that the ancient tilbunes, so 
strong and sacred in the public opinion, 
were not distinguished im style, habit, 
or appearance, from an ordmary 
plebeiin ;? and that as often as they 


1 See the Epistola Lortatoria de Capessenda 
Republica, from Petrarch to Nicholas Rienzi 
(Upp. p 535-540), and the fifth eclogue or 
pastoral, a perpetual and obscure allegory. 

2 In his Roman Questions, Plutarch (Qpus- 
cul tom. i. p 505, 506, edit Gree Hen. 
Steph ) states, on the most constitutional 
punciples, the simple greatness of the tnbunes, 
who were not properly magistiates, but a check 
on magistiacy It was then duty and interest 
buorvebas oxruats, nal ororn xal dsalrn 
» £aTAra- 
Tetobas dst (a saying of C Curio) at Px) Th L- 
vov envas 7 ONVEs ends Omomporodayr.. . 


Tols imiTuyyavougs THY ToAITMY , 


. Oow 
é pinoy ixTarsvelra: TH TOUAT, ToroUTe 
Baddoy aiesras on duvduss, &C Rienzi, and 
Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of 


* 6 An illustrious female writer has drawn, 
with a single stroke, the character of Rienzi, 
Crescentius, and Arnold of Brescia, the fond 
restorers of Roman hberty: ‘Qui ont pris les 
souvenirs pour les espérances’” Corinne, tom. 
i.p 159. Could Tacitus have excelled this?” 
Hallam, vol i. p 418.—M 
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visited the city on foot, a single viator, 
or beadlo, attended the exercise of 
their office. The Gracchi would have 
frowned or smiled, could they have 
read the sonorous titles and epithets 
of their successor, *‘ NICHOLAS, BEVERE 
AND MERCIFUL; DELIVERER OF RoME; 
DEFENDER OF ITALY ;* FRIEND OF MAN- 
KIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND 
JUSTICE; TRIBUNE avcust:” his 
theatrical pageants had prepared the 
revolution; but Rienzi abused, in 
luxury and pride, the political maxim 
of speaking to the eyes, as well as the 
understanding, of the multitude. 
From nature he had received the gift of 
an handsome person,? till it was 
swelled and disfigured by intemper- 
ance: and his propensity to laughter 
was corrected in the magistrate by the 
affectation of gravity and sternness. 
He was clothed, at least on public oc- 
casions, in a party-coloured robe of 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidcred with gold : the rod of justice, 
which he carried in his hand, was a 
sccptre of polished steel, crowned with 
a globe and cross of gold, and enclosing 
a small fragment of the true and holy 
wood. In his civil and religious pro- 
cessions through the city, he rode on a 
white steed, the symbol of royalty : the 
great banner of the republic, a sun 
with a circle of stars, a dove with an 
olive branch, was displayed over his 
head ; a shower of gold and silver was 
scattercd among the populace ; fifty 
guards with halberds encompassed his 
person ; a troop of horse preceded his 
march ; and their tymbals and trum- 
pets were of massy silver. 


The ambition of the honours of 


reading a Greek philosopher: but they might 
have imbibed the same modest doctrines from 
their favounte Latins, Livy and Valerius 
Maximus. 

1I could not express in English the forcible, 
though barbarous, title of Zelator Italiz, which 
Rienz assumed. 


2 Era bell’ homo (1. if. c. 1, p 309). It is 
remarkable, that the riso sarcastico of the 
Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman 
MS. from which Muratori has given the text. 
In his wecond reign, when he is painted al- 
most as a monster, Rienzi travea una ven- 
tresca tonna trionfale, a modo de uno Abbate 
Asiano, or Asinino (. ili. co 18, p. 528), 
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chivalry’ betrayed the meanness of his 
birth, and degraded the wnye pomp of his 
importance of his office ; knighthood. 

andtheequestriantribune 4? 147 

was not less odious to the nobles whom 
headopted, than to the plebeians, whom 
he deserted. All that yet remained of 
treasure, or luxury, or art, was ex- 
hausted on that solemn day. Rienzi 
led the procession from the Capitol to 
the Lateran; the tediousness of the 
way was relieved with decorations and 
games; the ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military orders marched under their 
various banners; the Roman _ ladies 
attended his wife; and the ambassa- 
dors of Italy might loudly applaud, or 
secretly deride, the novelty of the 
pomp. In the evening, when they had 
reached the church and palace of Con- 
stantine, he thanked and disinissed the 
numerous assembly, with an invitation 
to the festival of the ensuing day. 
From the hands of a venerable knight 
he received the order of the Holy 
Ghost; the purification of the bath 
was @ previous ceremony ; but in no 
step of his life did Ricna excite such 
scandal] and censure as by the profane 
use of the porphry vase, in which Con- 
stantine (a foolish legend) had been 
healed of his leprosy by Pope Sylves- 
ter.? With equal presumption the 
tribune watched or reposcd within the 
consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; 
and the failure of Ins state-bed was 
interpreted as an omen of his approach- 
ing downfall. At the how of worship, 
he showed himself to the returning 


1 Strange as it may seem, this festival was 
not without a precedent In the year 1327, 
two barons, a Colonna and an Ursin, the 
usual balance, were created knights by the 
Roman people: their bath was of rose-water, 
their beds were decked with royal magni- 
ficence, and they were served at St. Mana of 
Araceli inthe Capitol, by the twenty-eight 
buon huomini They afterwards received from 
Robert, king of Naples, the sword of Chivalry 
(Hist. Rom. 1 c 2, p. 259) 

2 All parties believed in the leprosy and 
bath of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. Famil. 
vi 2), and Rienzi justified his own conduct by 
observing to the court of Avignon, that a 
vase which had been used by a Pagan could not 
be profaned by a pious Christian. Yet this 
crime is specified in the bull of excommunica- 
tion (Hocsemius, apud du Cergeau, p. 189, 
190). 
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crowds in a majestic attitude, with a 
robe of purple, his sword, and gilt 
spurs ; but the holy rites were soon in- 
terrupted by uis levity and insolence. 
Rising from his throne, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he pro- 
claimed in a loud voice : ‘‘We summon 
to our tribunal Pope Clement; and 
command him to reside in his diocese 
of Rome: we also summon the sacred 
college of cardinals.' We aguin sum- 
mon the two pretenders, Charles of 
Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who 
style themsclves cmperors: we lke- 
wise sumunon all the electors of Ger- 
many, to inform us on what pretence 
they have usurped the inalienable right 
of the Roman people, the ancicnt and 
lawful sovereigns of the empire.” 
Unsheathing his maiden sword, he 
thrice brancdished it to the three parts 
of the world, and thrice repeated th: 
extravagant declaration, ‘‘ And this 
too is mmc!” The pope’s vicar, the 
bishop of Orvicto, attempted to check 
this career of folly ; but his feeble pro- 
test was silenced by martial music ; 
and instead of withdrawing from the 
assembly, he cousented to dine with 
his brother tribune, at a table which 
had hitherto been reserved for the su- 
preme pontiff. A banquet, such as the 
Caesars had given, was prepared for the 
Romans, The apartinents, por ticocs, 
and courts of the Lateran were spread 
with innumer wie tables for either sex, 
and every condition ; a stream of wine 
flowed from the nostrils of Constan- 
tine’s brazen horse ; no complaint, ex- 
cept of the scarcity of water, could be 
heard ; and the licentiousness of the 
multitude was curbed by discipline and 
fear. A subsequent day was eppointed 
for the coronation of 

His coronation Bien zi 33 seven crowns 

of different leaves or metals were suc- 


1 This verbal summons of Pope Clement VI. 
which rests on the authority of the Roman his- 
torian and a Vatican MS 1s disputed by the 
biographer of Petrarch (tom 11 not p 70-76), 
with arguments rather of decency than of 
weight The court of Avignon nmuight not 
choose to agitate this delicate question. 

* The summons of the two rival emperors, & 
monument of freedom and folly, is extant in 
Hocsemuus (Cergeau, p. 163-166) 

3 It is singular, that the Roman historian 
should have overlooked this sevenfold corona- 
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cessively placed on his head by the 
most eminent of the Roman clergy ; 
they represented the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and he still professed to 
unitate the example of the ancient 
tribunes. These extraordinary spec- 
tacles might deceive or flatter the 
people; and their own vanity was 
gratified in the vanity of their leader. 
But in his private hfe he soon deviated 
from the strict rule of frugality and 
abstinence; and the plebcians, who 
weie awed by the splendour of the 
nobles, weie provoked by the luxury 
of their equal. Lbs wife, his son, his 
uncle (a barber in name and _ pro- 
fession), exposed the contrast of vul- 
gar manners and princely expense; 
and without acquring the majesty, 
Rienzi degenerated intv the vices, of a 
king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, 
or pethaps with pleasure, the humulia- 
tion of the barons of Rome. ‘‘ Bare- 
headed, thei hands crossed on their 
Ineast, they stood with dowucast looks 
in tho presence of the 5... anq natred 
thibune ; and they tiem- of the nobles of 
bled. good God, how they pane 
tiembled!’ As long as the yoke of 
luenst was that of justice and their 
country, their conscience forced them 
to esteem the man whom pride and in- 
terest provoked them to hate: his ex- 
travagant conduct soon fortified their 
hatred bycontempt; and they conceived 
thehopeof subverting wpowerwhich was 
no longer so deeply cooted 1 the pub- 
lic confidence The old animosity of 
the Colonna and Ursini was suspended 
for a moment by their common dis- 
grace: they associated their wishes, 
and perhaps their desizns ; an assassin 
was seized and tortured ; he accused 
the nobles ; and as s00n as Ricnzi de- 
served the fate, he adopted the sus- 
picions and maxing, of a tyrant. On 
the sane day, under various pretences, 
he invited to the Capitol his principal 


tion, which 1s sufficiently proved by internal 
evidence, and the testimony of Hucsemius, and 
even of Rienzi (Cergeau, p 167-170, 229) 

1 Puol se faceva stare denante a se, mentre 
sedeva, li baroni tutti in pred: ritti cole vraccia 
piecate, e co li cupucul tratt1 Deh como 
stavano paurosi! (Hist om 1. fi. c. 20. p. 
439). He saw them, and we see them. 
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enemies, among whom where five mem- 
bers of the Ursini and three of the 
Colonna name. But instead of a coun- 
cil or a banquet, they found themselves 
prisoners under the sword of despotism 
or justice; and the consciousness of 
inocence or guilt might inspire them 
with equal apprehensions of danger. 
At the sound of the great bell the 
people assembled ; they were arraigned 
fora conspiracy against the tribune’s 
life ; and though some might sympa- 
thize in their distress, not a hand, nor 
& Voice, was raised to rescue the first of 
the nobility from their impendimg 
doom. Their apparent boldness was 
prompted by despair; they passed in 
separate chambers a sleepless and pain- 
ful night; and the vencrable hero, 
Stephen Colonna, striking against the 
door of his prison, repeatedly urged his 
guards to deliver him by a speedy 
death from such ignominious servitude 
In the mornmg they understood their 
sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell. The great 
hall of the Capitol had been decorated 
for the bloody scene with red and 
white hangings: the countenance of 
the tribune was dark and severe ; the 
swords of the executioners were un- 
sheathed ; and the barons were in- 
torrupted in their dying speeches by 
the sound of trumpets. But in tins 
decisive moment, Ricnzi was not less 
anxious or apprehensive than his cap- 
tives: he dreaded the splendour of 
their names, their surviving kinsmen, 
the inconstancy of the peuple, the re- 
proaches of the world, and, after 1rashly 
offering a mortal injury, he vainly pre- 
sumed that, 1f he could torgive, he 
might himself be forgiven. His ela- 
borate oration was that of a Christian 
and a suppliant; and, as the humble 
minister of the commons, he entreated 
his masters to pardon these noble 
criminals, for whose repentance and 
future service he pledged his faith and 
authority. ‘If you are spared,” said 
the tribune, ‘‘by the mercy of the 
Romans, will you not promise to sup- 
port the good estate with your lives 
and fortunes?” Astonished by this 
marvellous clemency, the barons bowed 
their heads; and while they devoutly 
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repeated the oath of allegiance, might 
whisper a secret, and more sincere, as- 
surance of revenge. A priest, in the 
name of the people, pronounced their 
absolution: they received the com- 
munion with the tribune, assisted at 
the banquet, followed the procession ; 
and, after every spiritual and temporal 
sign of reconciliation, were dismissed 
in safety to their respective homes, 
with the new honours and titles of 
generals, consuls, and patricians.' 
During some weeks they were 
checked by the memory of they oppose 
their danger, rather than Bienziin arms 
of their deliverance, till the most 
powerful of the Ursini, escapmg with 
the Colonna from the city, erected at 
Marino the standard of rebellion. The 
fortifications of the castle were in- 
stantly restored , the vassals attended 
their lord ; the outlaws armed against 
the magistrate ; the flocks and herds, 
the harvests and vineyards, from 
Marino to the gates of Rome, were 
swept away or destroyed; and the 
people arraigned Liens as the author 
of the calamities which lis government 
had taught them to forget In the 
camp, Rienzi appeared to less advan- 
tave than in the rostruin; and he 
neglected the progress of the rebel 
barons till their nuinbers were strong, 
and their castles impregnable From 
the pages of Livy he had not imbibed 
the art, or even the courage, of a 
general: an army of twenty thousand 
Romans returned without honour or 
effect from the attack of Marino; and 
his vengeance was amused by painting 
his enemies, their heads downwards, 
and drowning two dogs (at least they 
should have becn bears) as the repre- 
sentatives of Ursini. The behef of 
his incapacity encouraged their opera- 
tions: they were invited by their 
secret adherents; and the barons 
attempted, with four thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred horse, to enter 
Rome by force or surprise. The city 
was prepared for their reception : the 


1 The original letter, in which Rienzi justi- 
fies his treatment of the Colonna (Hocsemius, 
apud du Cerceau, p 222-229), displays, in 
genuine colours, the mixture of the knave and 
the madman. 
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alarm-bell rung all night; the gates 
wete strictly  uarded, or insolently 
open; and after some hesitation they 
sounded a retreat. The two first divi- 
sions had passed along the walls, but 
the prospect of a free entrance tempted 
the headstrong valour of the nobles in 
the rear: and after a successful skir- 
mish, they were overthrown and 
massacred without quarter by the 
crowds of the Roman pcople Stephen 
Colonna the younger, the 
noble spirit to whom 
Petrarch ascribed the re- 
storation of Italy, was preceded or 
accompanied in death by his son John, 
a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, 
who might regret the case and honours 
of the church, by a nephew of legiti- 
mate birth, and by two bastards of the 
Colonna race; and the number of seven, 
the seven crowns, as Ricnzi styled 
them, of the Holy Ghost, was com- 
pleted by the agony of the deplorable 
parent, and the vetcran chief, who had 
survived the hope and fortune o: his 
house. The vision and prophecies of 
St. Martin and Pope Boniface had been 
used by the tribune to animate Is 
troops * he displayed, at least in the 
pusuit, the spuit of an hero; but he 
forgot the maxims of the ancient 
Romans, who abhorred the triumphs 
of civil war. The conqueror ascended 
the Capitol ; deposited his crown and 
sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with 
some truth, that he had cut off an ear, 
which neither pope nor emperor had 
been able to amputate.? His base and 


Defeat and 
death of the 
Colonna 


1 Rienzi, m the above-mentioned letter, 
ascribes to St Martin the tribune, Boniface 
VIIL the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the 
Roman people, the glory of the day, which 
Villani hkewise (1 12_c¢ 104) describes as a 
regular battle The disorderly skirmish, the 
flight of the Romans, and the cowardice of 
Rienzi, are painted in the simple and minute 
narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous 
citizen (1 if. ¢ 34-37) 

2 In describing the fall of the Colonna, I 
speak only of the family of Stephen, the elder, 
who 1s often confounded by the P du Cergeau 
with his son. That family was extinguished, 
but the house has been perpetuated in the 
collateral branches, of which I have not a very 
accurate knowledge. Circumspice (says Pe- 
trarch) familiz tux statum, Columniensium 
domos: solito pauciores habeat columnas. 
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implacable revenge denied the honours 
of burial; and the bodies of the 
Colonna, which he threatened to ex- 
pose with those of the vilest male- 
factors, were secretly interred by the 
holy virgins of their name and famuly.? 
The people sympathised in their grief, 
repented of their own fury, and de- 
tested the indecent joy of Rienzi, who 
visited the spot where these illustrious 
victims had fallen. It was on that 
fatal spot, that he conferred on his son 
the honour of knighthood: and the 
ceremony was accomplished by a slight 
blow from each of the horsemen of the 
guard, and by a ridiculous and in- 
human ablution from’a pool of water, 
which was yet polluted with patrician 
blood. ? 

A short ‘Ielay would have saved the 
Colonna, the delay of a 


Fall and flight 
single month, which 6 the trinune 
clapsed between the Rienzi, 

AD 1347 


triumph and the exile 
of Rienzi. In the pride of victory, 
he forfeited what yet remained of his 
civil virtues, without acquirimg the 
fame of military prowess. <A free 
and vigoious opposition was formed in 
the city ; and when the tribune pro- 
posed in the public council} to im- 
pose a new tax, and to regulate the 
government of Perugia, thirty-nine 
members voted avunst his measures ; 


Quid ad rem”? modo fundamentum stabile 
solidumque permaneat 

1 The convent of St Silvester was founded, 
endowed, and protected by the Colonna car- 
dinals, for the daughters of the fanuly who 
embraced a monastic life, and who, in the 
year 1318, were twelve in number. The others 
were allowed to marry with their kinsmen in 
the fourth degree, and the dispensation was 
justified by the small number and close 
alliances of the noble families of Rome (Mém- 
olres sur Pétrarque, tom 1 p. 110. tom. ii p. 
401) 

2 Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter 
of consolation (Fam. 1 vil. epist 18, p 682, 
683) The friend was lost in the patriot. 
Nulla toto orbe principum familia carior; 
carior tamen respublica, canior Roma, carior 
Italia. 


Je rends graces aux Dieux de n’etre pas 
Romain 


8 This council and opposition is obscurely 
mentioned by Pollistore, a contemporary writer, 
who has preserved some curious and original 
facts (Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31, p. 798 
804). 
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repelled the injurious charge of trea- 
chery and corruption; and urged him 
to prove, by their forcible exclusion, 
that, if the populace adhered to his 
cause, it was already disclaimed by the 
most respectable citizens. The pope 
and the sacred college had never been 
dazzled by his specious professions ; 
they were justly offended by the in- 
solence of his conduct; a cardinal 
legate was sent to Italy, and after 
some fruitless treaty, and two persoual 
interviews, he fulminated a bull of ex- 
communication, in which the tribune 
is degraded from his office, and 
branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and heresy.’ The surviving 
barons of Rome were now humbled to 
a sense of allegiance; their interest 
and revenge engaged them in the ser- 
vice of the church ; but as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they 
abandoned to a private adventurer the 
peril and glory of the revolution, 
John Pepin, count of Minorbino,? in 
the kingdom of Naples had been con- 
demned for his crimes, or his riches, to 
perpetual imprisonment; and Petrarch, 
by soliciting his release, indirectly con- 
tributed to the ruin of his friend. At 
the head of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, the count of Minorbino intro- 
duced himsclf into Rome; barricaded 
the quarter of the Colonna; and found 
the cuterprise as casy as 1t had seemed 
impossible. From the first alarm, the 
bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; 
but, instead of repairing to the well- 
known sound, the people were silent 
and inactive; and the pusillanimous 
Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude 
with sighs and tears, abdicated the 
government and palace of the re- 
public. 


4 The briefs and bulls of Clement VI against 
Rienzi are translated by the P. du Cerceau (p. 
196-282) from the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Odericus Raynaldus (a.p. 1347, No 15, 17, 21, 
&c.), who found them in the archives of the 
Vatican. 

2 Matteo Villani describes the origin, char- 
acter, and death of this count of Minorbino, a 
man da natura inconstante e senza fede, whose 
grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and 
ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of 
Nocera (1. vii. c. 102, 103). See his imprison- 
ment, and the efforts of Petrarch, tom. ii. p. 
149-151, 
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Without drawing his sword, Count 
Pepin restored the arj8- geyorations of 
tocracy and the church ; Rome, 
three senators were “> 14756 
chogen, and the legate, assuming the 
first rank, accepted his two colleagues 
from the rival families of Colonna and 
Ursini. The acts of the tribune were 
abolished, his head was proscribed ; 
yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days 
before they would trust themselves in 
the city, and Rienzi was left above a 
month in the castle of St. Angelo, from 
whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
Jabouring, without effect, to revive the 
affection and courage of the Romans. 
The vision of freedom and empire had 
vanished: their fallen spirit would 
have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and 
order ; and it was scarcely observed, 
that the new senators derived their 
authority from the Apostolic See ; that 
four cardinals were appointed to re- 
form, with dictatorial power, the state 
of the republic. Rome was ayain 
agitated by the bloody feuds of the 
barons, who detested each other, and 
despised the commons: their hostile for- 
tresses, both in town and country, again 
rose, and were again demolished ; and 
the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, 
were devoured, says the Florentine 
lustorian, by these rapacious wolves. 
But when their pride and avarice had 
exhausted the patience of the Romans, 
a confraternity of the Virgm Mary 
protected or avenged the republic: 
the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, 
the nobles in arms trembled in the 
presence of an unarmed multitude ; 
and of the two senators, Colonna 
escaped from the window of the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of 
the altar. The dangerous office of 
tribune was successively occupied by 
two plebeians, Cerroni and Baroncelli. 
The mildness of Cerroni was unequal 
to the times; and after a faint struggle, 
he retired with a fair reputation and a 
decent fortune to the comforts of rural 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, 
Baroncelli was distinguished by a re- 
solute spirit : he spoke the language of 
a patriot, and trod in the footsteps of 
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tyrants ; his suspicion was a sentence 
of death, and his own death was the 
reward of his’ cruelties. Amidst the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi 
were forgotten; and the Romans 
sighed for the peace and prosperity of 
the good estate.” 
After an exile of seven years, the 
Adventures of first deliverer was again 
Rienzi restored to his country. 
In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, 
he escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, 
implored the friendship of the king of 
Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambi- 
tion of every bold adventurer, mingled 
at Rome with the pilgrims of the 
jubilee, lay concealed among the 
hermits of the Apennine, and wandered 
through the cities of Italy, Germany, 
and Bohemia. His person was invis- 
ible: his name was yet formidable ; 
and the anxiety of the court of Avignon 
supposes, and even maguifies, his per- 
sonal merit. The Emperor Charles the 
Fourth gave audience to a stianger, 
who frankly revealed himself es the 
tribune of the republic, and astonished 
an assembly of ambassadors and princes 
by the cloquence of a patriot and the 
visions of a prophet, the dowufall of 
tyranny and the kingdom of the Holy 
Ghost 7? Whatever had been lus hopes, 
Rienzi found hiniself a captive ; but he 
supported a character of independence 
and dignity, aud obeyed, as his own 
choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, 
which had been cooled by the unworthy 
conduct, was rekindled by the suffer- 
ings and the presence of his friend ; 
and he boldly complains of the times in 
which the saviour of Rome was de- 


1 The troubles of Rome, from the departure 
to the return of Rienzi, are related by Matteo 
Villani (1 ii c 47, 1. ini. c 83, 57, 78), and 
Thomas Fortifiocca (1. ii1 ¢ 1-4) I have 
slightly passed over these secondary characters, 
who imitated the original tribune 

2 ‘hese visions, of which the friends and 
enemies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, are 
surely magnifled by the zeal of Pollistore, a 
Dominican inquisitor (Rer. Ital. tom xxv.c 36, 
p. 819) Had the tribune taught, that Christ 
was succeeded by the Holy Ghost, that the 
tyranny of the pope would be abolished, he 
might have been convicted of heresy and 
treason, without offending the Roman 


people. 
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t 
livered by her emperor into the hands 
of her bishop, Rienzi was transported 
slowly, but in safe cus- 4 rcsoner at 
tody, from Prague to Avignon, 
Avignon: his entrance aD ee 
into the city was that of a malefactor ; 
in his prison he was chained by the 
leg; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and 
rebellion. But his trial and condemna- 
tion would have involved some ques- 
tions which it was more prudent to 
leave under the veil of mystery: the 
temporal supremacy of the popes; the 
duty of residence; the civil and ecclesi- 
astical privileges of the clergy and 
people of Rome. The reigning pontiff 
well deserved the appellation of 
Clement: the strange vicissitudes and 
magnanimous spirit of tho captive ex- 
vttcd Ins pity and esteem; and Pet- 
rarch believes that he respected in the 
hero the uname and sacred character of 
a poet.’ Rienzi was indulged with an 
easy confinement and the use of books; 
and in the assiduous study of Livy and 
the Bible, he sought the cause and the 
consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Inno- 
ceut the Sixth opencd a new prospect 
of his deliverance and re- pienzs, senator 
storation ; and the court of Rome 
of Avignon was persuaded 4? 30 
that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the 
metropolis. After a solemn profession 
of fidelity, the Roman tribune was 
sent into Italy with the title of sena- 
tor; but the death of Baroncelli ap- 
peared to supersede the use of his 
mission: and the legate, Cardinal Al- 
bornoz,? a consummate statesman, al- 


1 The astonishment, the envy almost, of 
Petrarch is a proof, if not of the truth of this 
incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. 
The Abbé de Sade (Mémoires, tom. iii. p 242) 
quotes the sixth epistle of the thirteenth book 
of Petrarch , but it is of the royal MS. which 
he consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil 
edition (p 920). 

2 Hgidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble 
Spaniard, archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal 
legate in Italy (a.p. 1853-1367), restored, by his 
arms and counsels, the temporal dominion of 
the popes. His life has been separately written 
by Sepulveda, but Dryden could not reason- 
ably suppose that his name, or that of Wolsey, 
had reached the ears of the Mufti in Don Se- 
bastian. 
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lowed him with reluctance, and without {mercenaries soon despised a leader 
aid, to undertake the perilous experi- | whose ignorance and fear were envious 


ment. His first reception was equal to 
his wishes: the day of his entrance 
was a public festival: and his eloquence 
and authority revived the laws of the 
good estate. But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own 
vices and those of the people: in the 
Capitol he might often regret the prison 
of Avignon; and after a second ad- 
ministration of four months, Ricnzi 
‘was massacred in a tumult which had 
been fomented by the Roman barons. 
In the society of the Germans and 
Bohemians, he is said to have con- 
tracted the habits of intemperance and 
cruelty : adversity had chilled his en- 
thusiasm, without fortifying lis reason 
or virtue ; and that youthful hope, that 
lively assurance, which is the pledge of 
success, was now succeeded by the 
cold impotence of distrust and despair. 
The tribune had reigned with absolute 
dominion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of the Romans: the senator 
wag the servile minister of a foreign 
court ; and while he was suspected by 
the people, he was abandoned by the 
prince. The legate Albornoz, who 
seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly 
refused all supplies of men and money : 
a faithful subject could no longer pre- 
sume to touch the revenues of the 
apostolical chamber ; and the first idea 
of a tax was the signal of clamour and 
sedition. Even his justice was tainted 
with the guilt or reproach of sclfish 
cruelty ; the most virtuous citizen of 
Rome was sacrificed to his jealousy ; 
and in the execution of a public robber, 
from whose purse he had been assisted, 
the mayistrate too much forgot, or too 
much remembered, the obligations of 
the debtor.? A civil war exhausted 
his treasures and the patience of the 
city; the Colonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina ; and his 


1 From Matteo Villani and Fortifiooca, the 
P. du Cerceau (p. 344 394) has extracted the 
life and death of the Chevalier Montreal, the 
life of a robber and the death of an hero. At 
the head of a free company, the first that 
desolated Italy, he became rch and formidable: 
he had money in all the banks—60,000 ducats 
in Padua alone. 


of all subordinate merit. In the death, 
as in the life, of Rienzi, the hero and 
the coward were strangely mingled. 
When the Capitol was invested by a 
furious multitude, when he was basely 
deserted by his civil and military ser- 
vants, the intrepid senator, waving the 
banner of liberty, presented himself on 
the balcony, addressed his eloquence to 
the various passions of the Romans, 
and laboured to persuade them that in 
the same cause himself and the republic 
must either stand or fall. Hus oration 
was interrupted by a volley of impreca- 
tions and stones; and after an arrow 
had transpierced his hand, he sunk into 
abject despair, and fled weeping to the 
inner chambers, from whence he was 
let down by a shect before the windows 
of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, 
he was besieged till the evening: the 
doors of the Capitol were destroyed 
with axes and fire ; and while the sena- 
tor attempted to escape in a plebeian 
habit, he was discovered and dragged 
to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments aud executions. 
A whole hour, without voicc or motion, 
he stood amidst the multitude half 
naked and half dead; their rage was 
hushed into curiosity and wonder ; the 
last feelings of reverence and compas- 
sion yet struggled in his favour; and 
they might have prevailed, if a bold 
assassin had not plunged xis death 

a dagger in his breast. 4D. 1364. 
He fell senseless with the first stroke : 
the impotent revenge of his enemics 
inflicted a thousand wounds: and the 
senator’s body was abaudoned to the 
dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames 
Posterity will compare the virtues and 
failings of this extraordinary man ; but 
in a long period of anarchy and servi- 
tude, the name of Rienzi has often 
been celebrated as the deliverer of his 
country, and the last of the Roman 
patriots.’ 


1 The exile, second government, and death 
of Rienzi, are minutely related by the anony- 
mous Roman, who appears neither his friend 
nor his enemy (1. iii c. 12-25) Petrarch, who 
loved the trivune, was indifferent to the fate of 
the senator. 
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The first and most generous wish of 
‘ aero Petrarch was the restora- 
and upbraidsthe tion of a free republic ; 

Emperor but after the exile and 

Charles TV. death of his plebeian 
hero, he turned his eyes from the 
tribune, to the king, of the Romans. 
The Capitol was yet stained with the 
blood of Rienzi, when Charles the 
Fourth descended from the Alps to 
obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. 
In his passage through Milan he re- 
ceived the visit, and repaid the flattery, 
of the poet-laureate : accepted a medal 
of Augustus: and promised, without a 
smile, to imitate the founder of the 
Roman monarchy. A false application 
of the names and maxims of antiquity 
was the source of the hopes and disap- 
pointments of Petrarch; yet he could 
not overlook the difference of times 
and characters : the immeasurable dis- 
tance between the first Cwsars and a 
Bohemian prince, who by the favour of 
the clergy had been elected the titular 
head of the German aristocracy. In- 
stead of restoring to Rome her glory 
and her provinces, he had bound him- 
self, by a secret ticaty with the pope, 
to evacuate the city on the day of his 
coronation : and his shameful retreat 
was pursued by the reproaches of the 
patriot bard.' 

After the loss of liberty and empire, 

Se eis histhirdand more humble 
popes of Avignon W18h was to reconcile the 
akon erg shepherd with lus flock ; 

toreeall the Roman bishop 
to his ancient and peculiar diocese 
In the fervour of youth, with the 
authority of age, Petrarch addressed 
his exhortations to five successive popes, 
and his eloquence was always imspired 
by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language.? The son of a 


1 The hopes and the disappointment of Pe- 
trarch are agreeably described 1n his own words 
by the French biographer (Mémoires, tom 11 
p 875-413) , but the deep, though secret, wound, 
was the coronation of Zanubi, the poet-laureate, 
by Charles LY. 


2 See in his accurate and amusing biographer, 
the application of Petrarch and Rome to 
Benedict XII. in the year 1384 (Mémoires, tom 
i. p. 261-265), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom u 
p. 45-47), and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. ili p. 
977-601): his praise (p. 711-715) and excuse (p 
771) of the last of these pontiffs. His angry 
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citizen of Florence invariably preferred 
the country of his birth to that of his 
education ; and Italy, in his eyes, was 
the queen and garden of the world. 
Amidst her domestic factions, she was 
doubtless superior to France both in 
art and science, in wealth and polite- 
ness ; but the difference could scarcely 
support the epithet of barbarous, which 
he promiscuously bestows on the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the 
mystic Babylon, the sink of vice and 
corruption, was the object of his hatred 
and contempt; but he forgets that her 
scandalous vices were not the growth 
of the soil, and that in every residence 
they would adhere to the power and 
luxury of the papal court. He con- 
fesses, that the successor of St. Peter is 
the bishop of the universal church ; 
yet 1f was not on the banks of the 
Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the 
apostle had fixed his everlasting throne: 
and while every city m the Christian 
world was blessed with a bishop, the 
metropolis alone was desolate and 
forlorn. Since the removal of the Holy 
See, the sacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, thew altars and their 
saints, were left na state of poverty 
and decay ; and Rome was often painted 
under the image of a disconsolate 
matron, as if the wandering husband 
could be reclaimed by the homely por- 
trait of the aye and infirmities of his 
weeping spouse. But the cloud which 
hung over the seven hills would be dis- 
pelled by the presence of their lawful 
sovereign: eternal fame, the prosperity 
of Rome, and the peace of Italy, would 
be the recompense of the pupe who 
should dare to embrace this generous 
resolution. Of the five whom Petrarch 
exhorted, the three first, John the 
‘T'wenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, 


controversy on the respective merits of France 
and Italy may be found Opp. p 1068-1085. 


i Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque 
cultft 

Ceesanies : multisque malis lassata senectus 

Eripuit solitam efhgiem vetus accipe nomen ; 

Roma vocor (Carm 1 2, p. 77). 


He spins this allegory beyond all measure or 
patience. The Epistles to Urban V. in prose 
are more simple and persuasive (Senilium, 1. 
vil. p 811-827, l. ix. epist. i. p. 844-854), 
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and Clement the Sixth, were impor- 
tuned or amused by the boldness of the 
orator; but the memorable change 
which had been attempted by Urban 
the Fifth was finally accomplished by 
Gregory the Eleventh. The execution 
of their design was opposed by weighty 
and almost insuperable obstacles. A 
king of France, who has deserved the 
epithet of wise, was unwilling to release 
them from a local dependence: the 
cardinals, for the most part his sub- 
jects, were attached to the language, 
manners, and climate of Avignon; to 
their stately palaces; above all, to the 
wines of Burgundy. In their eyes, 
Italy was foreign or hostile; and they 
Returnot reluctantly embarked at 
Urbanv Marseilles, as if they had 

AD 1387°870 been gold or banished into 
the land of the Saracens. Urban the 
Fifth resided three years in the Vatican 
with safety and honour - his sanctity 
was protected by a guard of two thou- 
sand horse; and the king of Cyprus, 
the queen of Naples, and the emperors 
of the Kast and West, devoutly saluted 
their common father in the chair of St 
Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and 
the Italians was svon turned into grief 
and indignation. Some iecasons of 
public or private moment, lis own im- 
patience or the prayers of the cardinals, 
recalled Urban to France; and the 
approaching election was saved from 
the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
The powers of heavei. were interested 
in their cause: Bridget of Sweden, a 
saint and pilgrim, disapproved the 
return, and foretold the death, of 
Urban the Fifth: the migration of 
Final return of @'Tegory the Eleventh 
Gregory XI. was encouraged by St. 
AD. 1877. Catherine of Sienna, the 
spouse of Christ and ambassadress of 
the Florentines ; and the popes them- 
selves, the great masters of human 
credulity, appear to have listened to 
these visionary females.t Yet those 


2 I have not leisure to expatiate on the 
legends of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, the last 
of whieh might furnish some amusing stories. 
Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. is 
attested by the last solemn words of the dying 
pope, who admonished the assistants, ut 
caverent ab hominibus, sive viris, sive mulieri- 
bus, sub specie religionis loguentibus visiones 
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celestial admonitions were supported 
by some arguments of temporal policy. 
The residence of Avignon had been in- 
vaded by hostile violence : at the head 
of thirty thousand robbers, an hero 
had extorted ransom and absolution 
from the vicar of Christ and the sacred 
college; and the maxim of the French 
warriors, to spare the people and 
plunder the church, was a new heresy 
of the most dangerous import. While 
the pope was driven from Avignon, he 
was strenuously invited to Rome. The 
senate and people acknowledged him 
as their lawful sovereign, and laid at 
his feet the keys of the gates, the 
bridges, and the fortresses; of the 
quarter at least beyond the Tiber.? 
But this loyal offer was accompanied 
by a declaration, that they could no 
longer suffer the scandal and calamity 
of his absence ; and that his obstinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive 
and assert the primitive right of elec- 
tion. The abbot of Mount Cassin had 
been consulted, whether he would 
accept the triple crown? from the clergy 
and people : ‘* lama citizen of Rome,” 
replied that venerable ccclesiastic, 


sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seductus, &c. 
(Baluz Not ad Vit Pap Avenionensium, tom. 
i p 1224) 

1 This predatory expedition 1s related by 
Froissard (Chronique, tom 1 p 230), and in 
the life of Du Guesclin (Collection Générale 
des Mémorres Historiques, tom iv c. 16, p. 
107-113) As early as the year 1361 the court 
of Avignon had been molested by similar free- 
booters, who afterwards passed the Alps 
(Mémoires sur Pétrarque, tom. iii p 6563-569). 

* Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus 
Raynaldus, the original treaty which was signed 
the 21st of December, 1876, between Gregory 
XT and the Romans (Hist. Eccles tom, xx. p. 
275) 

3 The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin tom v. p. 702) on the episcopal mitre of 
the popes, is ascribed to the gift of Constantine, 
or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface 
VIII. as the emblem not only of a spiritual, 
but of a temporal, kingdom. The three states 
of the church are represented by the triple 
crown which was introduced by John XXII. 
or Benedict XII (Mémoires sur Pétrarque, 
tom. 1 p. 258, 259). 

4 Baluze (Not. ad Pap Avenion. tom. i. p. 
1194, 1195) produces the original evidence 
which attests the threats of the Roman am- 
bassadors, and the resignation of the abbot of 
Mount Cassin, qui, ultro se offerens, respondit 
se civem Romanum esse, et illud velle quod 
ipsi vellent. 
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*‘and my first law is the voice of my 
country.” 

If superstition will interpret an un- 
Hisdeath, timely death ;? if the 
A.D. 1878. merit of counsels be 

judged from the event; the heavens 
may seem to frown on a measure of 
such apparent reason and propriety. 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive 
above fourteen months his return to the 
Vatican ; and his decease was followed 
by the great schism of the West, which 
distracted the Latin church above forty 
years. The sacred college was then 
composed of twenty-two cardinals . six 
of these had remained at Avignon ; 
cleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and 
four Italian, entered the conclave in the 
usual form. Their choice was not yet 
limited to the purple; 
and their unanimous 
votes acquiesced in the archbishop of 
Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous 
for his zeal and learnmg, who ascended 
the throne of St. Peter under the name 
of Urban theSixth. The epistle of the 
sacred college affirins his free, and 
regular, clection ; which had been in- 
spired, as usual, by the Holy Ghost: 
he was adored, invested, and crowned, 
with the customary rites ; his temporal 
authority was obeyed at Rome and 
Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy was acknowledged in the Latin 
world. During several weeks, the 
cardinals attended their new master 
with the fairest professions of attach- 


Election of 
Urban VI 


1 The return of the popes from Avignon to 
Rome, and their reception by the people, are 
related in the original Lives of Urban V. and 
Gregory XI in Baluze (Vit Paparum Avent- 
onensium, tom i. p 363-486) and Murator, 
(Script Rer Italicarum, tom ui P. i p 610- 
712). In the disputes of the schism, every cir- 
cumstance was severely, though partially, 
scrutinised ; more especially in the great in- 
quest, which decided the obedience of Castile, 
and to which Baluze, in his notes, 60 often and 
so largely appeals froma MS. volume in the 
Harley library (p. 1281, &c.). 

2 Can the death of a good man be esteemed a 
punishment by those who believe in the 1mmor- 
tality of the soul? They betray the instability 
of their faith. Yet, as a mere philosopher, I 
cannot agree with the Greeks, cu of Slo 


Pirshow awobvers 1 vies (Brunck, Poets Gno- 
mici, p. 231). See in Herodotus (1 i. c. 31) 
the moral and pleasing tale of the Argive 
youths. 
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ment and loyalty; till the summer 
heats permitted a decent escape from 
the city. But as soon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place 
of security, they cast aside the mask, 
accused their own falsehood and 
hypocrisy, excommunicated the apos- 
tate and antichrist of Rome, and pro- 
ceeded toa new election giection of 

of Robert of Geneva, Clement VI, 

Clement the Seventh, whom they an- 
nounced to the nations as the true and 
rightful vicar of Christ. Their first 
choice, an involuntary and illegal act, 
was annulled by the fear of death and 
the menaces of the Romans; and their 
complaint is justified by the strong 
evidence of probability and fact. The 
twelve French cardinals, above two 
thirds of the vetes, were masters of the 
election ; and whatever might be their 
provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be 
presumed that they would have sacri- 
ficed their right and interest to a foreign 
candidate, who would never restore 
them to their native country, In the 
various, and often inconsistent, narra- 
tives,’ the shades of popular violence 
are nore darkly or faintly coloured ; 
but the licentiousness of the seditious 
Romans was inflamed by a sense of 
their priviloges, and the danger of a 
second emigration. The conclave was 
intimidated by the shouts, and encom- 
passed by the arms, of thirty thousand 
rebels ; the bells of the Capitol and St. 
Peter’s rang an alarm; ‘‘ Death, or an 
Italian pope !” was the universal cry ; 
the same threat was repeated by the 
twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quar- 
ters, in the form of charitable advice ; 
some preparations were made for burn- 
ing the obstinate cardinals ; and had 
they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is 
probable that they would never have 
departed alive from the Vatican. The 
same constraint imposed the necessity 


1 In the first book of the Histoire du Concile 
de Pise, M Lenfant has abridged and compared 
the original narratives of the adherents of 
Urban and Clement, of the Italians and 
Germans, the French and Spaniards The 
latter appear to be the most active and 
loquacious, and every fact and word in the 
original lives of Gregory XI and Clement VII. 
are supported in the notes of their editor 
Baluze. 

38 
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of dissembling in the eyes of Rome and 
of the world : the pride and cruelty of 
Urban presented a more inevitable 
danger; and they sodn discovered the 
features of the tyrant, who could walk 
in his garden and recite his breviary, 
while he heard from an adjacent 
chamber six cardinals groaning on the 
rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly 
censured their luxury and vice, would 
have attached them to the stations and 
duties of their parishes at Rome ; and 
had he not fatally delayed a new pro- 
motion, the French cardinals would 
have been reduced to an _ helpless 
minority in the sacred college. For 
these reasons and in the hope of re- 
passing the Alps, they rashly violated 
the peace and unity of the church ; and 
the merits of their double choice are 
yet agitated in the Catholic schools.’ 
The vanity, rather than the intcrest, 
of the nation determined the court and 
clergy of France.” The states of Savoy, 
Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, 
Navarre, and Scotland, were inclined 
by their example and authority to the 
obedience of Clement the Seventh, and, 
after his decease, of Benedict the 
Thirteenth. Rome and the principal 
states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
England,? the Low Countries, and the 
kingdoms of the North, adhered to the 
prior election of Urban the Sixth, who 
was succeeded by Boniface the Ninth, 
Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory the 
Twelfth. 


1 The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to 
decide the question against Clement VII and 
Benedict XIII. who are boldly stigmatised as 
antipopes by the Italians, while the French are 
content with authorities and reasons to plead 
the cause of doubt and toleration (Baluz. in 
Preefat) It is singular, or rather it 1s not 
Singular, that saints, visions, and miracles, 
should be commen to both parties. 

2 Baluze strenuously labours (Not. p. 1271- 
1280) to fustify the pure and pious motives of 
Charles V king of France: he refused to hear 
the arguments of Urban; but were not the 
Urbanists equally deaf to the reasons of 
Clement, &c. ? 

3 An epistle, or declamation, in the name of 
Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. tom. 
i, p. 558) displays the zeal of the English nation 
against the Clementines. Not was their zeal 
confined to words : the bishop of Norwich led 
a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume’s 


History, vol. ili. p. 57, 58). 
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From the banks of the Tiber and 
the Rhéne, the hostile 103+ scnism of 
pontiffs encountered each _ the West, 
other with the pen and 4». #*8als. 
the sword: the civil and ecclesiastical 
order of society was disturbed ; amd 
the Romans had their full share of the 
mischiefs of which they may be ar- 
raigned as the primery authors.* They 
had vainly flattered themselves with 
the hope of restoring the seat of the 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of reliev- 
ing their poverty with the tributes and 
offerings of the nations; but the separ- 
ation of France and Spain  cajamities of 
diverted the stream of Rome 
lucrative devotion ; nor could the loss 
be compensated by the two jubilees 
which were crowded into the space of 
ten years. By the avocations of the 
schism, by foreign arms, and popular 
tumults, Urban the Sixth and his three 
successors were often compelled to in- 
terrupt their residence in the Vatican. 
The Colonna ara Ursini still exercised 
their deadly feuds: the bannerets of 
Rome asserted and abused the privileges 
of a republic: the vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chas- 
tised their rebellion with the gibbet, 
the sword, and the dagger; and, in a 
friendly conference, eleven deputies of 
the people were perfidiously murdered 
and cast into the street. Since the in- 
vasion of Robert the Norman, the Ro- 
mans had pursued their domestic 
quarrels without the dangerous inter- 
position of a stranger. But in the dis- 
orders of the schism, an aspiring neigh- 
bour, Ladislaus king of Naples, alter- 
nately supported and betrayed the 
pope and the pcople: by the former 
he was declared gonfalomer, or general, 
of the church, while the latter sub-— 
mitted to his choice the nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Rome by 
land and water, he thrice entered the 


gates as a barbarian conqueror; pro- .+ 


faned the altars, violated the virgins, 
pillaged the merchants, performed his 
devotions at St. Peter’s, and left a 


1 Besides the general historians, the Diaries 
of Delphinus Gentilis, Peter Antonius, and 
Stephen Infessura, in the great Collection of 
Muratori, represent the state and misfortunes 
of Rome. 
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garrison in the castle of St. Angelo. 
His arms were semetimes unfortunate, 
and to a delay of three days he was 
indebted for his life and crown: but 
Ladislaus triumphed in his turn; and 
it was only his premature death that 
could save the metropolis and the ec- 
clesiastical state from the ambitious 
conqueror, who had assumed the title, 
or at least the powers, of king of 
Rome. * 

I have not undertaken the ecclesias- 
tical history of . the 
schism; but Rome, the 
object of these last chap- 
ters, is deeply interested 
in the disputed succession of her sove- 
reigns. ‘he first counsels for the 
peace and union of Christendom arose 
from the university of Paris, from the 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors 
were esteeined, at least in the Gallican 
church, as the most consummate 
masters of theological science.? Pru- 
dently waving all invidious inquiry 
into the origin and merits of the dis- 
pute, they proposed, as an healings 
measure, that the two pretenders of 
Rome and Avignon should abdicate at 
the same time, after qualifying the 
cardinals of the adverse factions to 
join in a legitimate election ; and that 
the nations should substract> their 
obedience, if either of the competitors 
preferred his cwa interest to that of 
the public. At each vacancy, these 
physicians of the church deprecated 


Negotiations for 
peace and 
union, 

AD 1292-1407 


1 It is supposed by Giannone (tom. in p. 
292), that he styled himself Rex Roma, a title 
unknown to the world since the expulsion of 
Tarquin Buta nearer inspection has justified 
the reading of Rex Rame, of Rama, an obscure 
kingdom annexed to the crown of Hungary 


2 The leading and decisive part which France 
assumed in the schism is stated by Peter du 
Puis in a separate history, extracted from au- 
thentic records, and inserted in the seventh 
volume of the last and best edition of his frend 
Thuanus (P. xi. p 110-184) 


3 Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout 
doctor, was the author or the champion. The 
proceedings of the university of Paris and the 
Gallican church were often prompted by his 
advice, and are copiously displayed in his theo- 
logical writings, of which Le Clerc (Bibliothé- 
que Choisie, tom. x. p. 1-78), has given a valu- 
able extract. John Gerson acted an important 
part in the councils of Pisa and Constance. 
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the mischiefs of an hasty choice; but 
the policy of the conclave and the am- 
bition of its members were deaf to rea- 
son and entreaties; and whatsoever 
promises were made, the pope could 
never be bound by the oaths of the 
cardinal. During fifteen years, the 
pacific designs of the university were 
eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, 
the scruples or passions of their adher- 
ents, and the vicissitudes of French fac- 
tions, that ruled the insanity of Charles 
the Sixth. At length a vigorous reso- 
lution was embraced; and a solemn 
embassy, of the titular patmarch of 
Alexandria, two archbishops, five bis- 
hops, five abbots, three knights, and 
twenty doctors was sent to the courts 
of Avignon and Rome, to require, in 
the name of the church and hing, the 
abdication of the two pretenders, of 
Peter de Luna, who styled himself 
Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo 
Corraiio, who assumed the name of 
Gregory the Twelfth. For the ancient 
honour of Rome, and the success of 
their commission, the ambassadors so- 
licited a conference with the magis- 
trates of the city, whom they gratified 
by a positive declaration, that the most 
Chiisuan king did not entertain a wish 
of transpoiting the holy see from the 
Vatican, which he considered as the 
genuine and proper scat of the succes- 
sor of St. Peter. In the name of the 
senate and people, an eloquent Roman 
asserted their desire to co-operate in 
the union of the church, deplored the 
temporal and spiritual calamities of the 
long schisin, and requested the protec- 
tion of Fiance against the arms of the 
king of Naples. The answers of Bene- 
dict and Gregory were alike edifying 
and alike deceitful; and, in evading 
the demand of their abdication, the 
two rivals were animated by a common 
spirit. They agreed on the necessity 
of a previous interview ; but the time, 
the place, and the manner, could never 
be ascertaumed by mutual consent. 
‘If the one advances,” says a servant 
of Gregory, ‘‘the other retreats ; the one 
appears an animal fearful of the land, 
the other a creature apprehensive of 
the water. And thus, for a short rem- 
nant of life and power, will these aged 
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priests endanger the peace and salva- 
tion of the Christian world.” * 
The Christian world was at length 
Council of Pisa provoked by their ob- 
A.D.1409.  stinacy and fraud: they 
were deserted by their cardinals, who 
embraced each other as friends and 
colleagues ; and their revolt was sup- 
ported by a numerous assembly of pre- 
lates and ambassadors. With equal 
justice, the council of Pisa deposed the 
popes of Rome and Avignon ; the con- 
clave was unanimous in the choice of 
Alexander the Fifth, and his vacant 
seat was soon filled by a similar elec- 
tion of John the Twenty-third, the 
most profligate of mankind. But: in- 
stead of extinguishing the schism, the 
rashness of the French and Italians 
had given a third pretender to the 
chair of St. Peter. Such new claims 
of the synod and conclave were dis- 
puted ; three kings, of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Naples, adhered to the cause 
of Gregory the Twelfth : and Benedict 
the Thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, 
was acknowledycd by the devotion and 
patriotism of that powerful nation. 
Couns of Gon- Lhe rash proceedings of 
stance Pisa were corrected by 
AD.141¢1418 the council of Constance ; 
the Emperor Sigismond acted a con- 
spicuous part as the advocate or pro- 
tector of the Catholic church; and the 
number and weight of civil and ecclesi- 
astical members might seem to consti- 
tute the states-general of Europe. Of 
the three popes, John the Twenuy-third 
was the first victim: he fled, and was 
brought back a prisoner: the most 
scandalous charges were suppressed ; 
the vicar of Christ was only accused ot 
piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and 
incest ; and after subscribing his own 
condemnation, he expiated in prison 
the imprudence of trusting his person 
toafree city beyond the Alps. Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, whose obedience was 
reduced to the narrow precincts of 


1 Leonerdus Brunus Aretinus, one of the re- 
vivers of classic learning in Italy, who, after 
serving many years as secretary in the Roman 
court, retired to the honourable office of chan- 
cellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric. 
Bibliot. medii Avi, tom.i p 290). Lenfant 
has given the version of this curious epistle 
{Concile de Pise, tom. i. p. 192-195). 


a 
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Rimini, descended with more honour 
from the throne; and his ambassador 
convened the session, in which he re- 
nounced the title and authority of law- 
ful pope. To vanquish the obstinacy 
of Benedict the Thirteenth or his ad 
herents, the emperor in person under- 
took a journey from Constance to Per- 
pignan. The kings of Castille, Arra- 
gon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained 
an equal and honourable treaty: with 
the concurrence of the Spaniards, 
Benedict was deposed by the council ; 
but the harmless old man was left in a 
solitary castle to excommunicate twice 
each day the rebel kingdoms which 
had deserted his cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, 
the synod of Constance proceeded with 
slow and cautious steps to elect the 
sovereign of Rome and the head of the 
church. On this momentous occasion, 
the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies; six 
of whom were chosen in each of the 
five great nations of Christendom—the 
Italinn, the German, the French, the 
Spanish, and Jnglish * the interfer- 
1 T cannot overlook this great national cause, 
which was vigorously maintained by the 
English ambassadors against those of France. 
The latter contended, that Christendom was 
essentially distributed into the four great 
nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain , and that the lesser kingdoms (such 
as England, Denmark, Portugal, &c) were 
comprehended under one or other of these 
great divisions ‘The English asserted, that 
the Rritish islands, of which they were the 
head, should be considered as a fifth and co- 
ordinate nation, with an equal vote; and every 
argument of truth or fable was introduced to 
exalt the dignity of their country Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms 
of Ireland, and the Orkneys, the British islands 
are decoiated with eight royal crowns, and dis- 
criminated by four or five languages, English, 
Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, &c The greater 
island from north to south measures 800 miles, 
or 40 days’ journey; and England alone con- 
tains 32 counties, and 52,000 parish churches 
(a bold account !), besides cathedrals, colleges, 
priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the 
mission of St Joseph of Arimathea, the birth 
of Constantine, and the legantine powers of 
the two primates, without forgetting the testi- 
mony of Bartholemy de Glanville (a.p. 1360), 
who reckons only four Christian kingdoms: 1. 
of Rome, 2 of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, 
which had been transferred to the English 
monarchs, and 4. of Spain. Our countrymen 
prevailed in the council, but the victories of 
Henry V. added much weight to their argu- 
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ence of strangers was softened by their 
generous preference of an Italian and a 
Roman ; and the hereditary, as well as 
personal, merit of Otho Colonna re- 
commended him to the conclave. 
Rome accepted with joy and obedience 
Election of the noblest of her sons; 
MartinV: the ecclesiastical state 
was defended by his powerful family ; 
and the elevation of Martin the Fifth 
is the era of the restoration and estab- 
lishinent of the popes in the Vatican.* 
The royal prerogative of coining 
Martinv money, which had been 
ADi1a7 ~—_ exercised near three hun- 
cred years by the senate, was jirst re- 
sumed by Martin the Fifth,? and his 
image and superscription introduce the 
scrics of the papal medals. Of his two 
immediate successors, 
Eugenius the Fourth was 
the last pope expelled by the tumults 
of the Roman people,3and Nicholas the 
Nicholas v, Fifth, the dast who was 
A.D 1447 = =importuned by the pre- 
sence of a Roman empcror.4 J]. The 


Eugenius IV 
AD 1431 


ments. The adverse pleadings were found at 
Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador 
f.om Henry VIII to the Emperor Maximilian 
1, and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain 

From a Leipsic MS they are more correctly 
published in the Collection of Von der Hardt, 
tom. v , but I have only seen Lenfant’s ab- 
stract of these acts (Concile de Constance, tom 

ii. p 447, 453, &c ) 

1 The histories of the three successive coun- 
cils, Pisa, Constance, and Basil, have been 
written with a tolerable degree of candour, 1n- 
dustry, and elegance, by a Protestant minister, 
M Lenfant, who retired from France to Berlin 
They form six volumes in quarto , and as Basil 
is the worst, so Constance 1s the best, part of 
the Collection. 


2 See the twenty-seventh Dissertation of the 
Antiquities of Muraton, and the first Instruc- 
tion of the Science des Médaulles of the Pere 
Joubert and Baron de la Bastie. The Metallic 
History of Martin V. and his successors has 
been composed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Frenchman, and Bonann: an Italian but I 
understand, that the first part of the series 1s 
restored from more recent coins 

3 Besides the Lives of Eugemus IV (Rerum 
Italic.tom 11. P i p 869, and tom xxv p 
256), the Diaries of Paul Petron: and Stephen 

pdicssura are the best original evidence for the 
revolt of the Romans against Eugenius IV. 
The former, who lived at the time and on the 
spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally 
afraid of priestly and popular tyranny 

4 The coronation of FredericIII is described 
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conflict of Eugenius with the fathers of 
Basil, and the weight or 5... vevoit of 
apprehension of a new Rome 
excise, emboldened and 4 1454 
provoked the Romans to usurp the 
temporal government of the city. 
They rose in arms, elected seven 
governors of the republic, and a con- 
stable of the Capitol ; imprisoned the 
pope’s nephew ; besieged his person in 
the palace ; and shot volleys of arrows 
into his bark as he escaped down the 
Tiber in the habit of amonk. But he 
still possessed in the castle of St. An- 
gelo a faithful garrison and a train of 
artillery: their batteries incessantly 
thundered on the city, and a bullet 
more dexterously pomted broke down 
the barricade of the bridge, and scat- 
tered with a single shot the heroes of 
the repubhe. Their constancy was ex- 
hausted by a rebellion of five months. 
Under the tyranny of the Ghibcline 
nobles, the wisest patriots regretted 
the dominion of the church ; and their 
repentance was unanimous and effcc- 
tual. The troops of St. Peter again 
occupied the Capitol; the magistrates 
departed to their homes; the most 
guilty were executed or exiled ; and 
the legate, at the head of two thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, was 
saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the 
fear or rescntment of Eugenius, pro- 
longed his absence: he was received 
by a submissive people ; but the pon- 
tiff understood from the acclamations 
of his triumphal entry, that to secure 
their loyalty and his own repose, he 
must grant without delay the abolition 
of the odious excise. II. Rome was 
restored, adorned, and enlightened, by 
the peaceful reignof Nicholas the Fifth. 
In the midst of these laudable occupa- 
tions, the pope was alarmed by the 
approach of Frederic the Third of 
Austria; though his fears could not be 
justified by the character Last coronation 
or the power of the In- aang 
perial candidate. After Frederic I 
drawing his military force 4? 14% 

to the metropolis, and imposing the 


by Lenfant (Concile de Basle, tom ii p. 276, 
288) from Afneas Sylvius, a spectator and actor 
in that splendid scene. 
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best security of oaths' and treaties, 
Nicholas received with a smiling coun- 
tenance the faithful advocate and 
vassal of the church. So tame were 
the times, so feeble was the Austrian, 
that the pomp of his coronation was 
accomplished with order and harmony : 
but the superfluous honour was so dis- 
graceful to an independent nation, that 
his successors have excused themselves 
from the toilsome pilgrimage to the 
Vatican ; and rest their Imperial title 
on the choice of the clectors of Ger- 
many. 
A citizen has remarked, with pride 
The statutes ang 2nd pleasure, that the 
governmentof king of the Romans, after 
? passing with a slight 
salute the cardinals and prelates who 
met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and person of the senator of 
Rome ; and in thus last farewell, the 
pageants of the empire and the republic 
were clasped in a friendly embrace.- 
According to the laws of Rome,? her 
first magistrate was required to be a 
doctor of laws, an alien, of a place at 
least forty miles from the city; with 
whose inhabitants he must not be con- 
nected in the third canonical degree of 
blood or alliance. The clection was 
annual : a severe scrutiny was institu- 
ted into the conduct of the departing 
senator ; nor could he be recalled to 
the same office till after the expiration 
of two years. A liberal salary of three 


1 The oath of fidelity imposed on the em- 
peror by the pope 1s recoidecd and sanctified in 
the Clementines (1. fi tit ix), and Atneas 
Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, 
could not foresee, that in a few years he should 
ascend the throne, and imbibe the maaims, of 
Boniface VIII. 


2 Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto 
con quella beretta, e con quella maniche, et 
ornamenti di pelle, co’ quali va alle feste di 
Testaccio e Nagone, might escape the eye of 
Atneas Sylvius, but he 15 viewed with admira- 
tion and complacency by the Roman citizen 
(Diario di Stephano Infessura, p 1133) 

8 See in the statutes of Rome, the senator and 
three judges (1. i. c. 3-14), the conservators (1. i. 
c. 15, 16, 17, 1 fil. c. 4), the caporiont (1. i. c. 18 
1, ini. ¢. 8), the secret council (1. iii. c, 2), the 
common council (1. hi c. 3) The title of 
Seuds, defiances, acts of violence, &c , is spread 
through many a chapter (c. 14-40) of the second 
book. 
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thousand florins was assigned for his 
expense and reward'; and his public 
appearance represented the majesty of 
the republic. His robes were ot gold 
brocade or crimson velvet, or in the 
summer season of a lighter silk: he 
bore in his hand an ivory sceptre ; the 
sound of trumpets announced his ap- 
proach; and his solemn steps weré 
preceded at least by four lictora or 
attendants, whose red wands were en- 
veloped with bands or strcamers of the 
golden colour or livery of the city. 
His oath in the Capitol proclaims his 
right and duty, to observe and assert 
the laws, to control the proud, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to exercise justice 
and mercy within the extent of his 
jurisdiction In these uscful functions 
he was assisted by three learned 
strangers ; the two collaterals, and the 
judge of criminal appeals: their fre- 
quent trials of robberies, rapes, and 
murders, are attested by the laws ; 
and the weakness of these laws con- 
nives at the licentiousuess of private 
feuds and armed associations for mutual 
defence. But the senator was confined 
to the administration of justice: the 
Capitol, the treasury, and the govern- 
ment of the city and its territory were 
entrusted to the three conservators, 
who were changed four times in each 
year : the miltia of the thirteen regions 
assembled under the banners of their 
respective chiefs, or caporzonz ; and the 
first of these was distinguished by the 
name and dignity of the prior. The 
popular legislature consisted of the 
secret and the common councils of the 
Romans. The former was composed 
of the magistrates and their immediate 
predecessors, with some fiscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of thirteen, 
twenty-six, and forty counsellors ; 
amounting in the whole to about one 
hundred and twenty persons. In the 
common council all male citizens had a 
right to vote; and the value of their 
privilege was enhanced by the care 
with which any foreigners were pre- 
vented from usurping the title and 
character of Romans. The tumult of a* 
democracy was checked by wise and 
jealous precautions : except the magis- 
trates, none could propose a question ; 
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none were permitted to speak, except 
from an open pulpit or tribunal; all 
disorderly acclamations were sup- 
pressed; the sense of the majority 
was decided by a secret ballot; and 
their decrees were promulgated in the 
venerable name of the Roman senate 
and people. It would not be easy to 
assign a period in which this theory of 
government has been reduced to accur- 
ate and constant practice, since the 
establishment of order has been gradu- 
ally connected with the decay of liberty. 
But in the year one thousand five 
hundred and eighty, the ancient statutes 
were collected, methodised in three 
books, and adapted to present use, 
under the pontificate, and with the 
approbation of Gregory the Thirteenth': 
this civil and criminal code 1s the 
modern law of the city; and, if the 
popular assemblies have been abolished, 
a foreign senator, with the three con- 
servators, still resides in the palace of 
the Capitol.2, The policy of the Cesars 
has been repeated by the popes; and 
the bishop of Rome affected to maintain 
the form of a republic, while he reigned 
with the absolute powers of a temporal, 
as well as a spiritual, monarch 
It is an obvious truth, that the times 
Conspiracy or Must be suited to extra- 
Porcaro, ordinary characters, and 
AD 1#3 that the genius of Crom- 
well or Retz might now expire 1n obscu- 
rity. The political enthusiasm of Rienzi 
had exalted him to the throne ; the same 
enthusiasm, in the next century, con- 
ducted his imitator to the gallows The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, 
his reputation spotless : his tongue was 


1 Statuta alme Urbis Rome Auctoritate S D. 
N. Gregora XIII, Pont. Mac a Senata Popu- 
doque Rom. reformata et edita Rome, 1580 un 
Jolio. The obsolete, repugnant statutes of 
antiquity were confounded in five books, and 
Lucas Peetus, a lawyer and antiquarian, was 
appointed to act asthe modern Tribonian Yet 
I regret the old code, with the rugged crust of 
freedom and barbarism, 

7In my time (1765), and in M_ Grosley’s 
(Observations sur I'Italie, tom. 11. p 361), the 
senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, 
and a proselyte to the Catholic faith The 
pope’s right to appoint the senator and the 
‘conservator is implied, rather than affirmed, in 
the statutes. 
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armed with eloquence, his mind was 
enlightened with learning; and he 
aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar am- 
bition, to free his country and immor- 
talise his name. The dominion of 
priests is most odious to a liberal spirit: 
every scruple was removed by the 
recent knowledge of the fable and 
forgery of Constantine’s donation ; 
Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians ; and as often as Porcaro re- 
revolved the ode which describes the 
patriot and hero of Rome, he applied 
to himself the visions of the prophetic 
bard. Huis first trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius 
the Fourth : in an elaborate speech he 
called the Romans to liberty and arms; 
and they listened with apparent pleasure 
till Porcaro was interrupted and an- 
sweired by a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. By 
every law the seditious orator was 
guilty of treason ; but the benevolence 
of the new pontiff, who viewed his 
character with pity and esteem, at- 
tempted by an honourable office to 
convert the patriot into a friend. The 
inflexible Roman returned from Anagni 
with an increase of reputation and zeal; 
and, on the first opportunity, the games 
of the place Navona, he tried to inflame 
the casual dispute of some boys and 
mechanics into a general rising of the 
people. Yet the humane Nicholas was 
still averse to accept the forfeit of his 
life ; and the traitor was removed from 
the scene of temptation to Bologna, 
with a hberal allowance for his support, 
and the easy obligation of presenting 
himself each day before the governor 
of the city. But Porcaro had learned 
from the younger Brutus, that with 
tyrants no faith or gratitude should be 
observed : the exile declaimed against 
the arbitrary sentence ; a party and a 
conspiracy were gradually formed : his 
nephew, a daring youth, assembled a 
band of volunteers; and on the ap- 
pointed evening a feast was prepared 
at his house for the friends of the 
republic. Their leader, who had 
escaped from Bologna, appeared among 
them in a robe of purple and gold: his 
voice, his countenance, his gestures, 
bespoke the man who had devoted his 
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life or death to the glorious cause. In 
a studied oration, he expatiated on the 
motives and the means of their enter- 
prise ; the name and liberties of Rome ; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical 
tyrants ; the active or passive consent 
of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred 
soldiers, and four hundred exiles, long 
exercised in arms or in wrongs; the 
licence of revenge to edge their swords, 
and a million of ducats to reward their 
victory. It would be easy (he said) on 
the next day, the festival of the Epi- 
phany, to seize the pope and his 
cardinals, before the doors, or at the 
altar, of St. Peter's; to lead them in 
chains under the walls of St. Angelo ; 
to extort by the threat of their instant 
death a surrender of the castle; to 
ascend the vacant Capitol; to ring the 
alarm-bell ; and to restore in a popular 
assembly the ancient republic of Rome. 
While he triumphed, he was already 
betrayed. The senator, with a strong 
guard, invested the house : the nephew 
of Porcaro cut his way through the 
crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen 
was drawn from a chest, lamenting 
that his enemies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. 
After such manifest and repeated guilt, 
even the mercy of Nicholas was silent. 
Porcaro and nine of his accomplices 
were hanged without the benefit of the 
sacraments; and, amidst the fears and 
invectives of the papal court, the 
Romans pitied, and almost applauded, 
these martyrs of their country.' But 
their applause was mute, their pity 
ineffectual, their liberty for ever ex- 
tinct ; and, if they have since risen in 
a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of 
bread, such accidental tumults may be 


1 Besides the curious, though concise, narra- 
tive of Machiavel (Istoria Fiorentina, 1. vi. 
Opere, tom 1 p 210, 211 edit. Londra, 1747, in 
4to), the Procarian conspiracy is related in the 
Diary of Stephen Infessura (Rer Ital. tom. iii. 
P, ii. p. 1134, 1135), and in a separate tract by 
Leo Baptista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv p. 
609-614). It is amusing to compare the style 
and sentiments of the courtier and citizen 
Facinus profecto quo .... neque periculo 
horribilius, neque audacia detestabilius, neque 
crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam perditissimo 
uspiam excogitatum sit... . Perdette la viva 
quell’ huomo da bene, © amatore dello bene e 
liberté di Roma. 
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found in the bosom ot the most abject 
servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, 
which was fomented by 2,4: atsorders of 
discord, survived the _ the nobles of 
freedom of the commons, Rome. 
which must be founded in union. A 
privilege of rapine and oppression was 
long maintained by the barons of 
Rome; their houses were a fortress 
and a sanctuary: and the ferocious 
train of banditti and criminals whom 
they protected from the law, repaid 
the hospitality with the service of their 
swords and daggers, The private in- 
terest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, 
sometimes involved them in these 
domestic feuds. Under the reign of 
Sixtus the Fourth, Rome was dis- 
tracted by the battles and sieges of the 
rival houses : after the conflagration of 
his palace, the protonotary Colonna 
was tortured and beheaded; and 
Savelli, his captive friend, was mur- 
dered on the spot, for refusing to join 
the acclamations of the victorious 
Ursini.* But the popes no longer 
trembled in the Vatican: they had 
strength to command, if they had re- 
solution to claim, the obedience of their 
subjects; and the strangers, who ob- 
served these partial disorders, admired 
the easy taxes and wise administration 
of the ecclesiastical state.? 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican 
depend on the force of me popes 
opinion: and if that acquire the 
opinion be supplanted by oe : 
reason or passion, the AD 1600, &e. 
sound may idly waste itself in the air ; 
and the helpless priest is exposed to 


1 The disorders of Rome, which were much 
inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus IV.; are 
exposed in the Diaries of two spectators, 
Stephen Infessura, and an anonymous citizen. 
See the troubles of the year 1484, and the 
death of the protonotary Colonna, in tom. ii. 
P ii p 1083, 1158. 

2 Est toute la terre de I’éghse troublée pour 
cette partialité (des Colonnes et des Ursins), 
come nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en 
Hollande Houc et Caballan ; et quand ce ne 
seroit ce différend la terre de l’église seroit la 
plus heureuse habitation pour les sujets, qui soit 
dans toute le monde (car ils ne payent nu. tailles 
ni guéres autreschoses),et seroient toujours bien 
conduits (car toujours les papes sont sages et 
bien conseillés); mais trés souvent en advient 
de grands et cruels meurtres et pilleries. 
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the brutal violence of a noble or a 
plebeian adversary. But after their 
return from Avignon, the keys of St. 
Peter were guarded by the sword of 
St. Paul. Rome was commanded by an 
impregnable citadel : the use of cannon 
is a powerful engine against popular 
seditions: a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry was enlisted under the 
banners of the pope: his ample re- 
venues supplied the resources of war ; 
and, from the extent of his domain, he 
could bring down on a rebellious city 
an army of hostile neighbours and loyal 
subjects.‘ Since the union of the 
duchies of Ferrara and Urbino, the 
ecclesiastical state extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and 
from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po; and as early as the 
sixteenth century, the greater part of 
that spacious and faithful country 
acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
pontiffs. Their claims were readily 
deduced from the genuine, or fabulous, 
donations of the darker ages: the suc- 
cessive steps of their final settlement 
would engage us too far in the trans- 
actions of Italy, and even of Europe ; 
the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the 
martial operations of Julius the Second, 
and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, 
a theme which has been adorned by 
the pens of the noblest historians of 
the times.” In the first period of their 
conquests, till the expedition of Charles 
the Kighth, the popes might success- 


1 By the economy of Sixtus V the revenue 
of the ecclesiastical state was raised to two 
myllions-and-a-half of Roman crowns (Vita, 
tom if. p 291-296), and so regular was the 
military establishment, that in one month 
Clement VIII could invade the duchy of 
Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot (tom. 11 p 64) Since that 
time (A.D. 1597), the papal arms are happily 
rusted, but the revenue must have gained 
some nominal increase * . 

% More especially by Guicciardini and Mach- 
javel ; in the general history, of the former, 
in the Florentine history, the Prince, and 
the political discourses of the latter These, 
with their worthy successors, Fra-Paolo and 
Davila, were justly esteemed the first historians 
of modern languages, till, in the present age, 
Scotland arose, to dispute the prize with Italy 
herself. 


* On the financial measures of Sixtus V. see 
Ranke, Die Romischen Papste, i. p. 459.—M. 
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fully wrestle with the adjacent princes 
and states, whose military force was 
equal, or inferior, to their own. But 
as soon as the monarchs ot France, 
Germany, and Spain, contended with 
gigantic arms for the dominion of Italy, 
they supplied with art the deficiency 
of strength ; and concealed, in a laby- 
rinth of wars and treaties, their aspir- 
ing views, and the immortal hope of 
chasing the barbarians beyond the 
Alps. The nice balance of the Vaticun 
was often subverted by the soldiers of 
the North and West, who were united 
under the standard of Charles the 
Fifth: the feeble and fluctuating policy 
of Clement the Seventh exposed his 
person and dominions to the conqueror ; 
and Rome was abandoned seven 
months toa lawless army, more cruel 
ana rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals.* After this severe lesson, 
the popes contracted their ambition, 
which was almost satisfied, resumed 
the character of a common parent, and 
abstained from all offensive hostilities, 
except in an hasty quarrel, when the 
vicar of Christ and the Turkish Sultan 
were armed at the same time against 
the kingdom of Naples.? The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from 
the field of battle; Mulan, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of 
Tuscany, were firmly possessed by the 
Spaniards; and it became their interest 
to maintain the peace and dependence 
of Italy, which continued almost with- 
out disturbance from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The Vatican was 
swayed and protected by the religious 


1In the history of the Gothic siege, I have 
compared the barbarians with the subjects 
of Charles V (Vol. I), an anticipation, 
which, hke that of the Tartar conquests, 
I indulged with the less scruple, as I could 
scarcely hope to reach the conclusion of my 
work 

2 The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the 
Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may be seen in 
Thuanus (1 xvi-xviii ) and Giannone (tom iv. 
p. 149-163) Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. 
and the duke of Alva, presumed to separate 
the Roman prince from the vicar of Chnst ; 
yet the holy character, which would have 
sanctified his victory, was decently applied to 
protect his defeat.* 


* But compare Ranke, Die Domischen 
Papste, i, Pp. 289.—M. 
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wat 
policy of the Catholic king: his pre- 
judice and interest disposed him in 
every dispute to support the prince 
against the people; and instead of the 
encouragement, the aid, and the 
asylum, which they obtained from the 
adjacent states, the friends of liberty, 
or the enemies of law, were enclosed 
on all sides within the iron circle of 
despotism. The long habits of obedi- 
ence and education subdued the turbu- 
lent spirit of the nobles and commons 
of Rome. The barons forgot the arms 
and factions of their ancestors, and in- 
sensibly became the servants of luxury 
and government. Instead of maintain- 
ing a crowd of tenants and followers, 
the produce of their estates was con- 
sumed in the private expenses, which 
multiply the pleasures, and diminish 
the power, of the lord. The Colonna 
and Ursini vied with each other in the 
decoration of their palaces and chapels; 
and their antique splendour was 
rivalled or surpassed by the sudden 
opulence of the papal families. In 
Rome the voice of freedom and discord 
is no longer heard: and, instead of the 
foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant 
lake reflects the image of idleness and 
servitude. 
A Christian, a philosopher,? and a 
Theecctesi. Patriot, will be equally 
astical govern- scandalised by the tem- 
pret poral kingdom of the 
clergy ; and the local majesty of Rome, 
the remembrance 2f her consuls and 
triumphs, may seem to embitter the 
sense, and aggravate tho shame, of her 
slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesiastical govern- 
’ ment, it may be praised in its present 
state, as a mild, decent, and tranquil 
system, exempt from the dangers of a 
minority, the sallies of youth, the ex- 
penses of luxury, and the calamities of 


1 This gradual change of manners and ex- 
pense is admirably explained by Dr Adam 
Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 495-504), 
who proves, perhaps too severely, that the 
most salutary effects have flowed from the 
meanest and most selfish causes. 

2 Mr. Hume (Hist. of England vol. i. p 
889) too hastily concludes, that if the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers be united in the same 
person, it is of little moment whether he be 
styled prince or prelate, since the temporal 
character will always predominate. 
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war. But these advantages are over- 
balanced by a frequent, perhaps a 
septennial, election of a sovereign, who 
is seldom a native of the country : the 
reign of a young statesman of three- 
score, in the decline of his life and 
abilities, without hope to accomplish, 
and without children to inherit, the 
labours of his transitory reign. The 
successful candidate is drawn from the 
church, and even the convent: from 
the mode of education and life the 
most adverse to reason, humanity, and 
freedom. In the trammels of servile 
faith, he has learned to believe because 
it 1s absurd, to revere all that is con- 
temptible, and to despise whatever 
might deserve the esteem of a rational 
being ; to punish error as a crime, to 
reward mortification and celibacy as 
the first of virtues ; to place the saints 
of the calendar? above the heroes of 
Rome and the sages of Athens ; and to 
consider the missal, or the crucifix, as 
more useful instruments than the 
plough or the loom. In the office of 
nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may 
acquire some knowledge of the world, 
but the primitive stain will adhere to 
his mind and manners: from study and 
experience he may suspect the mystery 
of his profession; but the sacerdotal 
artist will imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The 
genius of Sixtus the Fifth? burst from 
the gloom of a Franciscan _gixtus V 

cloister. In a reign of 4D. 1585-1590. 
five years, be exterminated the outlaws 


1 A Protestant may disdain the unworthy 
preference of St Francis or St. Dominic, but 
he will not rashly condemn the zeal or judg- 
ment of Sixtus V who placed the statues of 
the apostles, St Peter and St. Paul, on the 
vacant columns of Trajan and Antonine 

2 A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has 
given the Vita di Sisto-Quinto (Amstel. 1721, 
8 vols in 12mo), a copious and amusing work, 
but which does not command our absolute con- 
fidence Yet the character of the man, and the 
principal facts, are supported by the annals of 
Spondanus and Muratori(A.p 1585-1590), and 
the contemporary history of the great Thuanus 
dl. Ixxxii, c. 1, 2, 1. lxxxiv. c. 10, 1. ¢ oc. 8).* 


* The industry of M. Ranke has discovered 
the document, a kind of scandalous chronicle 
of the time, from which Leti wrought up his 
amusing romances. See also M. Ranke’s Ob- 
servations on the Life of Sixtus, by Tempesti, 
b, iii. p. 317, 824.—M. 


and banditti, abolished the profane , 
sanctuaries of Rorrs,? formed a naval | 


and military force, restored and emu- 
lated the monuments of antiquity, and 
after a liberal use and large increase of 
the revenue, left five millions of crowns 
in the castle of St. Angelo. But his 
justice was sullied with cruelty, his ac- 
tivity was prompted by the ambition of 
conquest : after his decease, the abuses 
revived ; the treasure mwas dissipated ; 
he entailed on posterity thirty-five new 
taxes and the venality of offices ; and 
after his death, his statue was demo- 
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lished by an ungrateful, or an injured, 
people.* The wild and original char- 
acter of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone 
in the series of the pontiffs : the maxims 
and effects of their temporal govern- 
ment may be collected from the positive 
and -comparative view of the arts and 
philosophy, the agriculture and trade, 
the wealth and population, of the 
ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is 
my wish to depart in charity with all 
mankind, nor am I willing, in these 
last moments, to offend even the pope 
and clergy of Rome.? 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


PROSPECT OF THE RUINS OF ROME IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY—FOUR CAUSES 
OF DECAY AND DESTRUCTION-——~EXAMPLE OF THE COLISEUM—RENOVATION OF 
THE CITY—-CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


In the last days of Pope Eugenius the 
View and diss Fourth,* two of his ser- 
course of Pog- vants, the learned Pog- 


giusfromthe . . : 
Capitoline hin, gius? and a friend, as- 
Capitoline 


AD 1430 cended the 
hill; reposed themselves among the 
ruins of columns and temples; and 
viewed from that commanding spot the 
wide and various prospect of desola- 
tion.3 The place and the object gave 


1 These privileged places, the quartrerv or 
franchises, were adopted from the Roman 
nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius 11 
had once abolished the sbominarndum et 
detestandum franchitiarum hujusmodi nomen 
and after Sixtus V they again revived I can- 
not discern either the justice or magnanimity 
of Louis XIV. who, 1n 1687, sent his ambas- 
sador, the Marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with 
an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, 
and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous 
claim, and insult Pope Innocent XI. in the 
heart of his capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom 11 p 
260 278. Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xv 
p, 494-496, and Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. c. 14, p. 58, 59). 

2 I have already mentioned the age, char- 
acter, and writings of Poggius: and particu- 
larly noticed the date of this elegant moral 
lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

3 Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeise arcis ruinis, 
pone ingens porte cujusdam, ut puto, templi, 
marmoreum limen, plurimasque passim con- 


* It should be Pope Martin the Fifth. See 
Hobhouse, Ilustrations of Childe Harold, p. 
155.—M, 


ample scope for moralising on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 


fractas columnas, unde magn& ex parte pros- 

pectus urbis patet (p 5) 

1 This outrage produced a decree, which was 
inscribed on marble, and placed 1n the Capitol 
It is expressed ina style of manly simplicity 
and freedom. Si quis, sive privatus, sive 
magistratum gerens de collocanda vivo pon- 
tific1 statui mentionem facere ausit, legitimo 
S P Q RK decreto in perpetuum infainis et 
publicorum munerum expers esto MDXC 
mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto V tom iii p. 
409) I believe that this decree is still observed, 
and I know that every monarch who deserves a 
statue should himself impose the prohibition. 

2 The histories of the church, Italy, and 
Christendom, have contributed to the chapter 
which I now conclude. Tn the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often discover the city and 
republic of Rome , and the events of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are preserved in 
the rude and domestic chronicles which I have 
carefully inspected, and shall recapitulate in 
the order of time 
1 Monaldeschi (Ludovic: Boncomitis) Frag- 

menta Annalium Roman. a.p 1828, in 
the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Mura- 
tori, tom xu p 525. N.B. The credit of 
this fragment is somewhat hurt by a 
singular interpolation, in which the author 
relates his own death at the age of 115 
years. 

2. Fragmenta Historiz Romans (vulgo Thomas 
Fortifiocces), in Romana Dialecto vulgari 
(A.D. 1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiquitat. 
medii Avi Italiw, tom iii. p 247-548): the 
authentic ground-work of the history of 
Rienzi. 


= 
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neither man nor the proudest of his 
works, which buries empires and cities 
in a common grave ; and it was agreed, 
that in proportion to her former great- 
ness, the fall of Rome was the more 


8. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarlum Romanum (4.p. 
1370-1410), in the Rerum Italicarum, tom. 
iii. P. ii. p 846 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (4.p. 1404- 
1417), tom xxiv. p. 969. 

6 Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica 
Romana (a.D. 1433-1446), tom. xxiv p. 
1101. 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob) Diarium Rom (a.p 
1472-1484), tom xxni p 81. 

7. Anonymi Diarum Urbis Rome (a.p. 1481- 
1492), tom iif. P fi. p 1069. 

8. Infessure (Stephani) Diarkxum Romanum 
(A.D. 1294, or 1378-1494), tom in P. 11. p 
1109. 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI sive Excerpta 
ex Diario Joh. Burcardi (a.p 1492-1503), 
edita a Godefr. Gulielm Leibnizio, Han- 
over, 1697, in 4to The large and valuable 
Journal of Burcard might be completed 
from the MSS 1n different libraries of Italy 
and France (M de Foncemagne, in the 
Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscrip. tom 
xvii. p 597-608). 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries 

are inserted in the Collections of Murctori, my 

guide and master in the history of Italy 

His country, and the public, are indebted to 

him for the following works on that subject. 

1. Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (A D 500-1500), 

quorum potissuma pars nunc primum un lucem 

produit, &c twenty-eight vols in folio, Milan, 

17238-1788, 1751. A volume of chronological and 

alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key to 

this great work, which is yet in a disorderly 
and defective state 2 <Antiquitates Italve 

meduit Avi, six vols. in folio, Milan, 1738-1743, 

in seventy-five curious dissertations, on the 

manners, government, religion, &c, of the 

Italians of the darker ages, with a large supple- 

ment of charters, chronicles, &. 3 Dusser- 

tazonr sopra le Antiquita Italiane, three vols 
in 4to, Milano, 1751, a free version by the 
author, which may be quoted with the sarne 
confidence as th» Latin text of the Antiquities 

4 Annalr d’ltata, eighteen vols in octavo, 

Milan, 1758-1756, a dry, though accurate and 

useful, abridgment of the history of Italy from 

the birth of Christ to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 5. Dell’ Antichita Estense 

ed Italiane, two vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 

1740. In the history of this illustrious race, 

the parent of our Brunswick kings, the critic 1s 

not seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the 
subject. In all his works, Murator: approves 
himself a diligent and laborious writer, who 
aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. He was born in the year 1672, and 
died in the year 1750, after passing near sixty 
years in the libraries of Milan and Modena 

(Vita del Proposto Ludovico Antonio Muratori, 

by his nephew and successor Gian. Francesco 

Soli Muratori, Venezia, 1756, in 4to). 
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awfuland deplorable. ‘‘ Her primeval 
state such as she might appear in a re- 
mote age, when Evander entertained 
the stranger of Troy," has been de- 
lineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 
Tarpeian rock was then a savage and 
solitary thicket: in the time of the 
poet, it was crowned with the golden 
roofs of a temple; the temple is over- 
thrown, the gold has been pillaged, 
the wheel of fortune has accomplished 
her revolution, and the sacred ground 
is again disfigured with thorns and 
brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on 
which we sit, was formerly the head of 
the Roman empire, the citadel of the 
earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated 
by the footsteps of so many triumphs, 
enriched with the spoils and tributes of 
so many nations. This spectacle of the 
world, how is it fallen ! how changed ! 
how defaced ! the path of victory is ob- 
literated by vines, and the benches of 
the senators are concealed by a dung- 
hill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine 
hill, and seek among the shapeless and 
enormous fragments, the marble 
theatre, the obelisks, the colossal 
statues, the porticoes of Nero’s palace : 
survey the other hills of the city, the 
vacant space is interrupted only by 
ruins and gardens. The forum of the 
Roman people, where they assembled 
to enact their laws and elect their 
magistrates, is now enclosed for the 
cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown 
open for the reception of swine and 
buffaloes. The public and private edi- 
fices, that were founded for cternity, 
he prostrate, naked, and broken, like 
the limbs of a mighty giant; and the 
ruin is the more visible, from the 
stupendous relics that have _ sur- 
vived the injuries of time and for- 
tune.’”? 

1 Mneid viii. 97-369 This ancient picture, 
so artfully introduced, and so exquisitely 
finished, must have been highly interesting to 
an inhabitant of Rome; and our early studies 
alllow us to sympathize in the feelings of a 
Roman. 

2 Capitolium adeo....immutatum ut 
vines in senatorum subsellia successerint, 
stercorum ac purgamentorum receptaculum 
factum Respice ad Palatinum montem.... 
vasta rudera.... ceteros colles perlustra 
omnia vacua sedificiis, ruinis vineisque oppleta 


conspicies (Poggius de Varietat. Fortunz, p. 
21). 
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These relics are minutely described 
His description by Poggius, one of the 
ofthe ruins. first who raised his eyes 
from the monuments of legendary, to 
those of classic, superstition.‘ 1. Be- 
sides a bridge, an arch, a sepulchre, 
and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a 
bouble row of vaults, in the salt-office 
of the Capitol, which were inscribed 
with the name and munificence of 
Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were 
visible in some degree, from the per- 
fect form of the Pantheon, to the 
three arches and a marble coluinn of 
the temple of Peace, which Vespasian 
erected after the civil wars and the 
Jewish triumph. 3. Of the number, 
which he rashly defines, of seven 
therme, or public baths, none were 
sufficiently entire to represent the use 
and distribution of the several parts: 
but those of Diocletian and Antoninus 
Caracalla still retained the titles of the 
founders, and astonished the curious 
spectator, who, in observing their 
solidity and extent, the vaiety of 
marbles, the size and multitude of the 
columns, compared the labour and ex- 
pense with the use and importance. 
Of the baths of Constantine, of Alex- 
ander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, 
some vestige might yet be found. 4. 
The triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, 
and Constantine, were entire, both the 
structure and the inscriptions; a 
falling fragment was honoured with 
the name of Trajan ; and two arches, 
then extant, in the Flaminian way, 
have been ascribed to the baser mem- 
mory of Faustina and Gallienus.* 5. 
After the wonder of the Coliseum, 
Pogyius might have overlooked a small 
amphitheatre of brick, most probably 
for the use of the Preetorian camp : the 
threatres of Marcellus and Pompey 
were occupied in a great measure by 
public and private buildings ; and in 
the Circus, Agonalis and Maximus, 


1 See Poggius, p. 8-22, 


* One was in the Via Nomentana; est alter 
preterea Gallieno principi dicatus, ut super- 
criptio indicat, Vid Nomentand. Hobhouse, p. 
154. Poggio likewise mentions the building 
which Gibbon ambiguously says he “ might 
have overlooked,’’—M. 
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little more than the situation and the 
form could be investigated. 6. The 
columns of Trajan and Antonine were 
still erect ; but the Egyptian obelisks 
were broken or buried. A people of 
gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian 
figure of gilt brass, and to five marble 
statues, of which the most conspicuous 
were the two horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleunis or 
sepulchres of Augustus and Hadrian 
could not totally be lost; but the 
former was only visible as a mound of 
earth; and the latter, the castle of St. 
Angelo, had acquired the name and 
appearance of a modern fortress. With 
the addition of some separate and 
nameless columns, such were the re- 
mains of the ancient city: for the 
marks of a more recent struc- 
ture might be detected in the walls, 
which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and 
seventy-nine turrets, and opened into 
the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn 
above nine hundred gradual decay of 
years after the fall of the Rome 
Western empire, and even of the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period 
of distress and anarchy, in which em- 
pire, and arts, and riches, had migrated 
from the banks of the Tiber, was in- 
capable of 1estoring or adorning the 
city ; and, as all that is human must 
retiograde 1f it do not advance, every 
successive age must have hastened the 
ruin of the works of antiquity. To 
measure the progress of decay, and to 
ascertain, at each era, the state of 
each edifice, would be an endless and a 
useless labour; and I shall content my- 
self with two observations, which will 
introduce a short inquiry into the gene- 
ral causes and effects. 1. Two hundred 
years before the eloquent complaiut 
of Poggius, an anonymous writer com- 
posed a description of Rome.* His 


1 Liber de Mirabilibus Roms, ex Registro 
Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragonia, in Bibhotheca 
St. Isidori Armana IV No. 69 This treatise, 
with some short but pertinent notes, has been 
published by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, 
p. 283-301), who thus delivers his own critical 
opinion: Scriptor xisimi circiter sseculi, ut ibi- 
dem notatur. antiquariz rei imperitus et, ut 
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ignorance may repeat the same objects j able and frail; and in the boundless 


under strange and fabulous names. 
Yet this barbarous topographer had 
eyes and ears; he could observe the 
visible remains ; he could listen to the 
tradition of the people; and he dis- 
tinctly enumerates seven theatres, 
eleven baths, twelve arches, and eigh- 
teen palaces, of which many had disap- 
peared betore the time of Poggius. It 
is apparent, that many stately monu- 
ments of antiquity survived till a late 
period,? and that the principles of de- 
struction acted with vigorous and in- 
creasing energy in the tiurteenth and 
fourtcenth centuries. 2. The same re- 
flection must be applied to the three 
last ages; and we should vainly scek 
the Scptizonium of Severus ; 7 which 1s 
celebrated by Petrarch and the anti- 
quarians of the sixteenth century. 
While the Roman edifices were still 
entire, the first blows, however weighty 
and impetuous, were resisted by the 
solidity of the mass and the harmony 
of the parts; but the slightest touch 
would precipitate the fragments of 
arches and columns, that already 
nodded to their fall. 
After a diligent inquiry, I can dis- 
Pour causes of cern four piincipal causes 
destruction, of the rum of Rome, 
which continued to operate in a period 
of more thana thousand years. I. The 
injurics of time and nature. II. The 
hostile attacks of the barbarians and 
Christians. III. The use and abuse of 
the materials. And, 1V. The domes- 
tic quarrels of the Romans, 
I. The art of man 1s able to construct 
L The injuries of Monuments far more per- 
nature, manent than the narrow 
span of his own existence; yet these 
monuments, like himself, are perish- 


ab illo evo, nugis et anilibus fabellis refertus ; 
sed, quia monumenta, qua iis temporibus 
Romes supererant pro modulo recenset, non 
parum inde lucis mutuabitur qu: Romanis an- 
tiquitatibus indagandis operam navabit(p 283). 

1 The Pére Mabillon (Analecta, tom iv. p 
602), has published an anonymous pilgrim of 
the ninth century, who, in his visit round the 
churches and holy places of Rome, touches on 
several buildings, especially porticoes, which 
had disappeared before the thirteenth century. 

2 On the Septizonium, see the Mémoires sur 
Pétrarque (tom. i p. 825), Donatus (p. 335), 
and Nardini (p. 117 414). 


annals of time, his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting 
moment. Of a simple and solid edifice, 
it is not easy however to circumacribe 
the duration. As the wonders of an- 
cient days, the pyramids’ attracted 
the curiosity of the ancients ; an hun- 
dred generations, the leaves of autumn,? 
have dropped into the grave ; and after 
the fall of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, 
the Casars and caliphs, the same pyra- 
mids stand erect and unshaken above 
the floods of the Nile. A complex figure 
of various and minute parts is more 
accessible to injury and decay; and the 
silent lapse of time 18 gurricanes and 
often accelerated by hur- ¢arthquakes 
ricanes and earthquakes, by fires and 
inundations. The air and earth have 
doubtless been shaken ; and the lofty 
turrets of Rome have tottered from 
their foundations ; but the seven hills 
do not appear to be placed on the great 
cavities of the globe; nor has the city, 
in any age, been exposed to the con- 
vulsions of nature, which, in the clim- 
ate of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have 
crumbled in a few moments the works 
of ages into dust. Fire is the most 
powerful agent of life and 
death: the rapid mis- 
chief may be kindled and propagated 
by the industry or negligence of man- 
kind ; and every period of the Roman 
annals is marked by the repetition of 
similar calamities. A memorable con- 
flagration, the guilt or misfortune of 
Nero’s reign, continued, though with 
unequal fury, either six or nine days.3 
Innumerable buildings, crowded in 
close and crooked streets, supplied 


Fires. 


1 The age of the pyramids is remote and un- 
known, since Diodorus Siculus (tom 1 1. i.c 
44, p. 72), is unable to decide whether they 
were constructed 1000, or 3400, years before the 
elxxxth Olympiad, Sir John Marsham’s con- 
tracted scale of the Egyptian dynasties would 
fix them about 2000 years before Christ (Canon. 
Chronicus, p. 47) 

2 See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (Z. 
146) This natural but melancholy image is 
familiar to Homer 

8 The learning and criticism of M. des Vig- 
noles (Histoire Critique de la République des 
Lettres, tom. vili. p. 74-118, ix. p. 172-187) 
dates the fire of Kome from a.p. 64, July 19th 
and the subsequent persecution of the Chris- 
tians from November 16th of the same year. 
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perpetual fuel for the flames; and 
when they ceased, four only of the 
fourteen regions were left entire; three 
were totally destroyed, and seven were 
deformed by the relics of smoking and 
lacerated edifices.‘ In [the full merid- 
jan of empire, the metropolis arose 
with fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet 
the memory of the old deplored their 
irreparable losses, the arts of Greece, 
the trophies of victory, the monuments 
of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In 
the days of distress and anarchy, every 
wound is mortal, every fall irretriev- 
able; nor can the damage be restored 
either by the public care of government, 
or the activity of private interest. 
Yet two causes may be alleged, which 
render the calamity of fire more de- 
structive to a flourishing than a decayed 
eity. 1. The more combustible 
materials of brick, timber, and metals, 
are first mclted or consumed ; but the 
flames may play without injury or 
effect on the naked walls, and mas-y 
arches, that have been despoiled of 
their ornaments. 2. It is among the 
common and plebcian habitations, that 
a mischievous spark is most easily 
blown to a conflagration ; but as soon 
as they are devoured, the greater ed1- 
fices which have resisted or escaped, 
are left as so many islands in a state of 
solitude and safety. From her situa- 
tion, Rome is exposed to the danger 
of frequent inundations. 
Without excepting the 
Tiber, the rivers that descend from 
either side of the Apennine have a 
short and irregular course; a shallow 
stream in the suumer heats; an im- 
petuous torrent, when it is swelled in 
the spring or winter, by the fall of rain 


Inundations 


1Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma 
dividitur, quarum quatuor integres manebant, 
tres solo tenus dejectz . septem reliquis pauca 
tectorum vestigia supererant, lacera et semi- 
usta. Among the old relics that were irrepar- 
ably lost, Tacitus enumerates the temple of 
the moon of Servius Tullius; the fane and 
altar consecrated by Evander presenti Herculi, 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of Romu- 
lus ; the palace of Numa ; the temple of Vesta 
cum Penatibus populi Romani. He then de- 
plores the opes tot victoriis quesites at Gree- 
carum artium decora. . . . multaqus seniores 
meminerant, que reparari nequibant (Annal. 
xv. 40, 41). 
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and the melting of the snows. When 
the current is repelled from the sea by 
adverse winds, when the ordinary bed 
is inadequate to the weight of waters, 
they rise above the banks, and over- 
spread, without limits or control, the 
plains and cities of the adjacent coun- 
try. Soon after the triumph of the 
first Punic war the Tiber was increased 
by unusual rains ; and the inundation, 
surpassing all former measure of time 
and place, destroyed all the buildings 
that were situated below the hills of 
Rome. According to the variety of 
ground, the same mischief was pro- 
duced by different means; and the 
edifices were either swept away by the 
sudden impulse, or dissolved and 
undermined by the long continuance of 
the fivod.! Under the reign of Augus- 
tus, the same calamity was renewed : 
the lawless river overturned the palaces 
and temples on its banks ;? and, after 
the labours of the emperor in cleansing 
and widening the bed that was encum- 
bered with ruins,? the vigilance of his 
successors was exercised by similar 
dangers and designs. The project of 
diverting into new channels the Tiber 
itself, or some of the dependent streams, 
was long opposed by superstition and 


1A. U (. 607, repentina subversio ipsius 
Roms prevenit triumphum Jomanorum 
. . diversze ignium aquarumque clades pene 
absumsere urbem Nam Tuiberis insolitis auc- 
tus imbribus et ultra opinionem, vel diuturni- 
tate vel magnitudine redundans, omnia Rome 
eedificia in plano posita delevit Duiverss 
qualitates locorum ad unam convenere pei nic- 
jem . quoniam et qu segnior inundatio tenuit 
madefacta dissolvit, et que cursus torrentis 
invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist 1 iv c 
11 p, 244, edit Havercamp). Yet we may ob- 
serve, that it 13 the plan and study of the 
Christian apologist to magnify the calamities 
of the Pagan world. 


2 Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire deyectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Veste. 
(Horat. Carm. 1, 2). 


If the palace of Numa, and temple of Vesta, 
were thrown down in Horace’s time, what was 
consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire 
could hardly deserve the epithets of vetustissi- 
ma or incorrupta. 

3 Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis 
laxavit, ac repurgavit, completum olim ruderi- 
bus, et sedificiorum prolapsionibus coarctatum 
(Suetonius in Augusto, c. 80). 
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local interests :* nor did the use com- 
pensate the toil and cost of the tardy 
and imperfect execution. The servi- 
tude of rivers is the noblest and most 
important victory which man has ob- 
tained over the licentiousness of na- 
ture ;7 and if such were the ravages of 
the Tiber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or 
who can enumerate, the injuries of the 
city, after the fall of the Western em- 
pire? A remedy was at length pro- 
duced by the evil itself: the accumula- 
tion of rubbish and the earth, that has 
been washed down from the hills, 
is supposed to have clevated the plain 
of Kome, fourteen or fifteen feet, per- 
haps, above the ancient level ;3 and 
the modern city is less accessible to 
the attacks of the river. 
II. The crowd of writers of every 
I. Thehostie 22tion, who impute the 
attacks ofthe destruction of the Roman 
ah anloreclngs monuments to the Goths 
"and the Christians, have 
neglected to inquire how far they were 
animated by an hostile principle, and 
how far they possessed the means and 
the leisure to sutiate their enmity. In 
the preceding volume of this History, 
I have described the triumph of bar- 


J Tacitus (Annal i. 79) reports the petitions 
of the different towns of Italy to the senate 
against the measure ; and we may applaud the 
progress of reason. On a similar occasion, 
local interests would undoubtedly be consulted: 
but an Enghsh House of Commons would re- 
ject with contempt the arguments of supersti- 
tion, ‘‘that nature had assigned to the rivers 
their proper course,” &c. 

2 See the Epoques de la Nature of the elo- 
quent and philosophic Buffon lis picture of 
Guyana, in South America, is that of a new 
and savage land, in which the waters are aban- 
doned to themselves, without being regulated 
by human industry (p. 212, 561, quarto edi- 
tion). 

3 In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his 
works, vol. ii p. 98, Baskerville’s edition) has 
observed this curious and unquestionable 
fact. 

¢ Yet in modern times, the Tiber has some- 
times damaged the city, and in the years 1530, 
1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record 
three mischievous and memorable inunda- 
tions (tom. xiv. p. 268, 429, tom. xv. p. 99, 
&c).* 


* The level of the Tiber was at one time 
supposed to be considerably raised * recent in- 
vestigations seem to Be conclusive against this 
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barism and religion; and I can only 
resume, in a few words, their real or 
imaginary connection with the ruin of 
ancient Rome. Our fancy may create, 
or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the 
Goths and Vandals sallied from Scan- 
dinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of 
Odin ;* to break the chains, and to 
chastise the oppressors, of mankind ; 
that they wished to burn the records of 
classic literature, and to found their 
national architecture on the broken 
members of the Tuscan and Corinthian 
orders. But in siinple truth, the 
northern conquerors were neither suffi- 
ciently savage, nor sufficiently refined, 
to entertain such aspiring ideas of 
destruction and revenge. The shep- 
herds of Scythia ard Germany had 
been educated in the armies of the 
empire, whose discipline they acquired, 
and whose weakness they invaded: 
with the familiar use of the Latin 
tongue, they had learned to reverence 
the name and titles of Rome; and, 
though incapable of emulating, they 
were more inclined to admire, than to 
abolish, the arts and studies of a 
brighter period. In the transient pos- 
session of a rich and unresisting capital, 
the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric 
were stimulated by the passions of a 
victorious army; amidst the wanton 
indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable 
wealth was the object of their search ; 
nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection 
that they had battered to the ground 
the works of the consuls and Cesars. 
Their moments were indeed precious ; 
the Goths evacuated Rome on the 
sixth, the Vandals on the fifteenth, 
day ; and, though it be far more diffi- 
cult to build than to destroy, their 
hasty assault would have made a slight 


1T take this opportunity of meee ds that, 
in the course of twelve years, I have fofgotten, 
or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph 
to Sweden, which I never very seriously 
believed. The Goths are apparently Ger- 
mans; but all beyond Cesar and Tacitus is 
darkness or fable in the antiquities of Ger- 
many. 


supposition. See a brief, but satisfactory, 
statement of the question in Bunsen and Plat. 
nex, Roms Beschreibung, vol. i. p. 29.—M. 
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impression on the solid piles of anti- 
quity. We may remember, that both 
Alaric and Genseric affected to spare 
the buildings of the city; that they 
subsisted in strength and beauty under 
the auspicious government of Theo- 
doric; and that the momentary re- 
sentment of Totila was disarmed by 
his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these in- 
nocent barbarians, the reproach may 
be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. 
The statues, altars, and houses, of the 
demons, were an abomination in their 
eyes ; and in the absolute command of 
the city, they might labour with zeal 
and perseverance to erase the idolatry 
of their ancestors. The demolition of 
the temples in the East affords to 
them an example of conduct, and to us 
an argument of belief; and it is pro- 
bable, that a portion of guilt or merit 
may be imputed with justice to the 
Roman proselytes. Yet their abhor- 
rence was confined to the monuments 
of heathen superstition ; and the civil 
structures that were dedicated to the 
business or pleasure of society might 
be preserved without injury or scandal. 
The change of religion was accom- 
phshed, not by a popular tumult, but 
by the decrees of the emperors, of the 
senate, and of time. Of the Christian 
hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were 
commonly the most prudent and least 
fanatic ; nor can any positive charge be 
opposed to the meritorious act of saving 
and converting the majestic structure 
of the Pantheon.'* 


1 Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe 
templum, quod appellatur Pantheon, in quo 
fecit ecclesiam Sanctss Maris: semper Virgins, 
et omnium martyrum ; in qué ecclesis princeps 
multa bona obtulit (Anastasius vel potius Liber 
Pontificalis in Bon2facio IV. in Muratori, Scmpt 
Rerum Italicarum, tom ili. P. i p 135). Ac- 
cording to the anonymous writer m Montfau- 
con, the Pantheon had been vowed by Agrippa 
to Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by 
Boniface IV., on the calends of November, to 
the Virgin, que est mater omnium sanctorum 
(p. 297, 298). 


* The popes, under the dominion of the 
emperor and of the exarchs, according to Feas’s 
just observation, did not possess the power of 
disposing of the buildings and monuments of 
the city according to their own will. Bunsen 
and Platner, vol. i p. 241,—M. 

VOL. il. 
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Il, The value of any object that 

Ul Thewe Supplies the wants or 

andabuwof pleasures of mankind is 

the materials. compounded of its sub- 
stance and its form, of the materials 
and the manufacture. Its price must 
depend on the number of persons by 
whom it may be acquired and used ; on 
the extent of the market; and conse- 
quently on the ease or difficulty of 
remote exportation, according to the 
nature of the commodity, its local 
situation, and the temporary circum- 
stances of the world. The barbarian 
conquerors of Rome usurped in a 
moment the toil and treasure of suc- 
cessive ages; but, except the luxuries 
of immediate consumption, they must 
view without desire all that could not 
be removed from the city in the Gothic 
waggons or the fleet of the Vandals.’ 
Gold and silver were the first objects 
of their avarice ; as in every country, 
and in the smallest compass, they re- 
present the most ample command of 
the industry and possessions of man- 
kind. A vase or a statue of those 
precious metals might tempt the vanity 
of some barbarian chief ; but the grosser 
multitude, regardless of the form, was 
tenacious only of the substance ; and 
the meltcd ingots might be readily 
divided and stamped into the current 
coin of the empire. The less active or 
less fortunate robbers were reduced to 
the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper: whatever had escaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the 
Greek tyrants; and the Emperor Con- 
stans, in his rapacious visit, stripped 
the bronze tiles from the roof of the 
Pantheon. The edifices of Rome 


1 Flaminius Vacca (apud Montfaucon, p. 155, 
156. His Memoir is likewise printed, p 21, at 
the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini), and 
several Romans, doctriné graves, were persuaded 
that the Goths buried their treasures at Rome, 
and bequeathed the secret marks filis nepoti 
busque. He relates some anecdotes to prove 
that, in his own time, these places were visited 
and rifled by the Transalpine pilgrims, the 
heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 

2 Omnia, que erant in sre ad ornatum civi- 
tatis deposuit ; sed et ecclesiam B Mariw ad 
martyres quee de tegulis wreis cooperta dis- 
cooperuit (Anast. in Vitalian. p.141). The base 
and sacrilegious Greek had not even the 
poor pretence of plundering “3 heathen 
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might be considered as a vast and 
various mine; the first labour of ex- 
tracting the materials was already per- 
formed ; the metals were purified and 
cast; the marbles were hewn and 
polished ; and after foreign and domes- 
tic rapine had been satiated, the re- 
mains of the city, could a purchaser 
have been found, were still venal. The 
monuments of antiquity had been left 
naked of their precious ornaments ; 
but the Romans would demolish with 
their own hands the arches and walls, 
if the hope of profit could surpass the 
cost of the labour and exportation. If 
Charlemagne had fixed im Italy the 
seat of the Western empire, his genius 
would have aspired to restore, rather 
than to violate, the works of the 
Cesars ; but policy confined the French 
monarch to the forests of Germany ; 
his taste could be gratified only by de- 
struction ; and the new palace of Aix la 
Chapellewas decorated with the marbles 
of Ravenna’ and Rome.? Five hun- 
dred years after Charlemagne, a king of 
Sicily, Robert, the wisest and most 
liberal sovereign of the age, was sup- 
plied with the same materials by the 
easy navigation of the Tiber and the 
sea; and Petrarch sighs an indignant 
complaint, that the ancient capital of 
the world should adorn from.her own 
bowels the slothful luxury of Naples.3 


temple: the Pantheon was already a Catholic 
gehurch. 

1 For the spoils of Ravenna (musiva atque 
marmora) see the onginal grant of Pope 
Adrian 1. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin 
epist. lxvii. in Muratori, Script Ital. tom iii. 
P. fi. p. 223). 

2I shall quote the authentic testimony of 
the Saxon poet (a p 887-899), de Rebus gestis 
Caroli magni, 1. v. 437-440, in the Historians 
of France (tom. v. p, 150): 


Ad qux marmoreas preestabat Roma columnas, 
Quasdam preecipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 

De tam longinqua poterit regione vetustas 
Illus ornatum, Francia, ferre tibi. “ 


And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert 
(Historians of France, tom v. p. 878), extruxit 
etiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurime pulchri 
tudinis, ad cujus structuram a Roma et Raven- 
na columnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

3 I cannot refuse to transcribe a long pas- 
sage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 53¢, 537) in Epistolé 
hortatoria ad Nicolaum Laurentium; it is so 
strong and full to the point: Nec pudor aut 
pietas continuit quominus impif spoliata Dei 


The Decline and Fall 


But these examples of plunder or pur- 
chase were rare in the darker ages; 
and the Romans, alone and unenvied, 
might have applied to their private or 
public use the remaining structures of 
antiquity, if in their present form and 
situation they had not been useless in 
a great measure to the city and its in- 
habitants. The walls still described 
the old circumference, but the city 
had descended from the seven hills 
into the Campus Martius; and some 
of the noblest monuments which had 
braved the injuries of time, were left 
in a desert, far remote from the habi- 
tations of mankind. The palaces of 
the senators were no longer adapted to 
the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent successors: the use of baths’ 
and porticoes was forgotten; in the 
sixth century, the games of the theatre, 
amphitheatre, and circus, had been 
interrupted: some temples were de- 
voted to the prevailing worship ; but 
the Christian churches preferred the 
holy figure of the cross; and fashion, 
or reason, had distributed after a pe- 
culiar model the cells and offices of the 
cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign, 
the number of these pious foundations 
was enormously multiplied; and the 
city was crowded with forty monas- 
teries of men, twenty of women, and 


templa, occupatas arces, opes publicas, regiones 
urbis, atque honores magistratium inter se 
divisos : (habeant ?) quam una in re, turbulenti 
ac seditiosi homines et totius reliqu vitze con- 
siliis et rationibus discordes, inhumani foederis 
stupenda societate convenirent, in pontes ef 
moenia atque immeritos lapides dessvirent 
Denique post vi vel senio collapsa palatia, quea 
quondam ingentes tenuerunt viri, post dirup- 
tos arcus triumphales (unde majores horum 
forsitan corruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ac 
propries impietatis fragminibus vilem ques- 
tum turpi mercimonio captarenon puduit  It- 
aque nunc, heu dolor! heu scelus indignum ! 
de vestris marmoreis columnis, de liminibus 
templorum (ad quse nuper ex orbe toto con- 
cursus devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus 
sepulchrorum sub quibus patrum vestrorum 
venerabilis civis (cinz:%) erat, ut reliquas sil- 
eam, desidiosa Neapolis adornatur. Sic paul- 
latim ruins ipse deficiunt. Yet king Robert 
was the friend of Petrarch. 

1 Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix 
la Chapelle with an hundred of his courtiers 
(Eginhart, c. 22, p. 108, 109), and Muratori 
describes, as late as the year 814, the public 
baths which were built at Spoleto in Italy (An- 
nalj, tom. vi p. 416). 


~~ 
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sixty chapters ar? colleges of canons 
and priests,* who aggravated, instead 
of relieving, the depopulation of the 
tenth century. But if the forms of 
ancient architecture were disregarded 
by a people insensible of their use and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were 
applied to every call of necessity or 
superstition ; till the fairest columns 
of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the 
richest marbles of Paros and Numidia, 
were degraded, perhaps to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily 
havoc which is perpetrated by the 
Turks in the cities of Greece and Asia 
may afford a melancholy example ; and 
in the gradual destruction of the monu- 
ments of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may 
alone be excused for employing the 
stones of the Septizonium i the glori- 
ous edifice of St Peter’s.? A fiagment, 
a ruin, howsvever mangled or profaned, 
may be v:ewed with pleasure and re- 
gret; Lut the greater part of the 
marble was deprived of substance, a; 
well as of place and proportion ; it was 
burnt to lime for the purpose of cement * 
Since the arrival of Poggius, the temple 
of Concord,? and many capital struc- 
tures, had vanished from his eyes ; and 
an epigram of the same age cxpresses 
a just and pious fear, that the continu- 
ance of this practice would finaly anni- 
hilate all the monuments of antiquity.4 

1 See the Annals of Italy, ap 988. For 
this and the preceding fact, Muratori himself 
is indebted to the Benedictine history of Pere 
Mabillon 

* Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, 
tom iii p 50 

8 Porticus sedis Codcordiz quam cum prim- 
um ad urbem acccss: vidi fere integram opere 
marmoreo admodum specioso* Romani post- 
modum ad calcem edem totam et porticiis par- 
tem disjectis columnis sunt demolhti (p 12) 
The temple of Concord was therefore not des- 
troyed by the sedition in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as I have read in a MS. treatise del’ 
Governo civile di Rome, lent me formerly at 
Rome, and ascribed (I belive falsely) to the 
celebrated Gravina. Poggius hkewise affirms, 


that the sepulchre of C.ecilia Metalla was 
burnt for lime (p. 19, 20) 


“ Composed by neas Sylvius, afterwards 


* From the quotations in Bunsen’s W1sser- 
tation, it may be suspected that this slow but 
continual process of destruction was the most 
fatal, Ancient Rome was considered a quarry 
from which the church, the castle of the baron, 
or even the hovel of the peasant, might be re- 


paired.—M. 
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The smallness of their numbers was 
the sole check on the demands and de- 
predations of the Romans. The im- 
agination of Petrarch might create the 
presence of a mighty people ;* and I 
hesitate to believe, that, even in the 
fourteenth century, they could be re- 
duced to a contemptible lst of thirty- 
three thousand inhabitants. From 
that period to the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, 1f they multiplied to the amount 
of cighty-five thousand ;? the increase 
of citizens was im some degree pernici- 
ous to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last, the 
most potent and forcible ,y on, aomestic 
cause of destruction, the quarrels of the 
domestic hostilities of the  20™®2* 
Romans them.elves. Under the do- 
minion of the Greek and French em- 
perors, the peace of the city was dis- 
turbed by accidental, though frequent, 
seditions . it 1s from the decline of the 
latter, from the beginning of the tenth 
century, that we may date the licenti- 
ousucss of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of the Code 
ad the Gospel, without respecting the 
majesty of the absent sovereign, or the 
presence and person of the vicar of 
Chiust. Ina dark period of five hun- 
died years, Rome was _ perpetually 
afflicted by the sanguinary quarrels of 
the nobles and the people, the GQuelphs 
and Ghibelines, the Colonna and 
Ursini ; and if much has escaped the 
knowledge, and much is unworthy of 
the uotice, of history, I have exposed 
in the two preceding chapters the 
causes and effects of the public dis- 


Pope Pius II., and published by Mabillon, 
froma MS of the qucen of Sweden (Mus#um 
Italicum, tom i. p. 97). 


Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas ° 
Ex cujus lapsdi gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tuus hic populus muris defossa vetustis 
Calcis in obsequium marmora dura coquit. 

Imypia tercentum si sic gens egerit annos. 
Nullum hine indicium nooulitatis ert. 


1 Vagabamur paniter in 1114 urbe tam magna; 
quee, cum propter spatium vacua videretur, 
populum habet immensum (Opp p 605, Epist. 
Familiares, ii. 14). 


2 These statements of the population of 
Rome at different periods are derived from an 
ingenious treatise of the physician Lancisi, de 
Romani Ceeli Qualitatibus (p. 122). 


e 
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orders. At such a time, when every 
quarrel was decided by the sword, and 
none could trust their lives or pro- 
perties to the impotence of law; the 
powerful citizens were armed for 
safety, or offence, against the domestic 
enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Venus alone, the same dangers 
and designs were common to all the 
free republics of Italy ; and the nobles 
usurped the prerogative of fortifying 
their houses, and erecting strong 
towers,’ that were capable of resisting 
a sudden attack. The cities were fillcd 
with these hostile edifices ; and the ex- 
ample of Lucca, which contained three 
hundred towers; her law, which con- 
fined their height to the measure of 
fourscore fect, may be extended with 
suitable latitude to the more opulent 
and populous states. The first step of 
the senator Brancaleone in the estab- 
lishment of peace and justice, was to 
demolish (as we have already scen) onc 
hundred and forty of the towers of 
Rome; and, in the last days of anarchy 
and discord, as late as the reign of 
Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen 
regions of the city. To this mischiev- 
ous purpose, the remains of antiquity 
were most readily adapted: the 
temples and arches afforded a broad 
and solid basis for the new structures 
of brick and stone ; and we can name 
the modern turrets that were raised 
on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cresar, Titus, and the Antonines.? 
With some slight altcrations, a theatre, 
an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was 
transformed into a strong and spacious 
citadel. I need not repeat, that the 
mole of Adrian has assumed the title 


1 All the facta that relate to the towers at 
Bome, and in other free cities of Italy, may be 
found in the laborious and entertaining com- 
pilation of Muratori, Antiquitates Italiz medii 
ivi, dissertat. xxvi. (tom. ii p 493-496, of the 
Latin, tom. i. p. 446, of the Italian work). 


2 As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dici- 
tur, turris Centli Frangipanis; et sane Jano 
imposite turris lateritis conspicua hodieque 
vestigia supersunt (Montfaucon Diarium Itah- 
cum, p. 186) The anonymous wniter(p 285) 
enumerates, arcus Titi, turris Cartulana: arcus 
Julii Coosaris et Senatorum, turres de Bradis ; 
arcus Antonini, turris de Cosectis, &c. 
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and form of the castle of St. Angelo ;* 
the Septizonium of Severus was cap- 
able of standing against a royal army ;” 
the sepulchre of Metella has sunk 
under its outworks ;3* the theatres of 
Pompey and Marcellus were occupied 
by the Savelli and Uraini familics ; ¢ 
and the rough fortress has been gradu- 
ally softened to the splendour and ele- 
gance of an Italian palace. Even the 
churches were encompassed with arms 
and bulwarks, and the military engines 
on the roof of St. Peter’s were the 
terror of the Vatican and the scandal 
of the Christian world. Whatever 18 
fortified will be attacked ; and what- 
ever is attacked may be destroyed. 
Could the Romans have wrested from 
the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they 
had resolved by a public decree to an- 
nihilate that monument of servitude. 
Every building of defence was exposed 
to a siege ; and 1m every siege the arts 
and engines of destruction were labori- 
ously employed Atter the death of 
Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a 
sovercign or a senate, was abandoned 
six months to the fury of civil war. 
‘* The houses,” says a cardinal and poct 
of the times,5 ‘‘ were crushed by the 


1 Hadriani molem.. magna cx parte 
Romanorum injuria disturbavit , quod 
certe funditus evertissent, 81 eorum manibus 
pervia, absumptis grandibus sax1s, reliqua 
moles exstitisset (Poggius de Varietate For- 
tun, p 12) 

= Against the Emperor Henry IV (Muratori, 
Annali @’Itaha, tom ix p 147) 

3 I must copy an important passage of Mont- 
faucon. Turris ingens rotunda .. . Crelia 
Metellee . sepulchrum erat, cujus muri 
tam solidi, ut spatium perquam minimum in- 
tus vacuum supersit , et Torre dv Love dicitur. 
a boum capitibus muro insciptis. ITwe se- 
quiori sevo, tempore intestinoium bellorum, 
ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, cujus muwnia et 
turres etiamnum visuntur , ita ut sepulthrum 
Metelle quasi arx oppidul: fuerit Ferventi- 
bus, in urbe partibus, cum Ursini atque Colu- 
mnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent 
civitati, in utriusve partis ditionem cederet 
magni moment erat (p 142) 

4 See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, 
and Montfaucon. In the Savelli pnlace, the re- 
mains of the theatre of Marcellus are still great 
and conspicuous, 

5 James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum 
aureuw, in his metrical life of Pope Celestin 


* This is inaccurately expressed. The sepul- 
chre is still standing. See Hobhouse, p. 204. 
—M. 
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weight and velocity of enormous 
stones ;* the walls were perforated by 
the strokes of the battering-ram; the 
towers were involved in fire and smoke; 
and the assailants were stimulated by 
rapine and revenge.” The work was 
consummated by the tyranny of the 
laws ; and the factions of Italy alter- 
nately exercised a blind and thought- 
less vengeance on their adversaries, 
whose houses and castles they razed 
to the ground.? In comparmg the 
days of foreign, with the ages of do- 
inestic, hostility, we must pronounce, 
that the latter have been far more 
ruinous to the city; and our opinion 
1s confirmed by the evidence of Pe- 
trarch. ‘‘ Behold,” says the laureate, 
‘‘ the relics of Rome, the image of her 
pristine greatness! neither time nor 
the barbarian can boast the incrit of 
this stupendous destruction: it was 
perpetrated by her own citizens, by 
the most illustrious of her sons; and 
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fluence of the two last principles of 
decay must in some degree be multi- 
plicd by each other ; sinte the houses 
and towers, which were subverted by 
civil war, required a new and perpetual 
supply from the monuments of an- 
tiquity.* 

These general observations may be 
separately applied to the w,, couseum or 
amphitheatre of Titus, amphitheatre of 
which has obtained the 72 
name of the CoLisrum,' either from its 
magnitude, or from Nero’s colossal 
statue : an edifice, had it been left to 
time and nature, which might perhaps 
have claimed an eternal duration. 
The curious antiquaries, who have 
computed the numbers and seats, are 
disposed to believe, that above the 
upper row of stone steps the amphi- 
theatro was encircled and elevated 
with several stages of wooden galleries, 
which were repeatedly consumed by 
fire, and restored by the emperors. 


your ancestors (he writes to a noble} Whatever was precious, or portable, 


Annibaldi) have done with the batter- 
ing-ram, what the Punic hero could not 
accomplish with the sword.”3 The in- 


V. (Muratori, Script. Ital tom. i. P. iii. p 621, 
l,i. c 1, ver. 132, &c ) 


Hoe dixisse sat est, Rornam caruisse Senatti 
Mensibus exactis heu sex, bellogue vocatum 
(vocutos) 
In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres , 
Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa, 
Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus , incensas turres, obscuraque fumo 
Lumina vicino, quo sit spohata supellex. 


1 Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquité 
Italiane, tom. i p 427-431) finds, that stone 
bullets of two or three hundred pounds’ weight 
were not uncommon, and they are sometimes 
computed at twelve or eighteen canturv of 
Genoa, each cantaro weighing 150 pounds 

2 The sixth law of the Visconti prohibits this 
common and mischievous practice, and strictly 
enjoins, that the houses of banished citizens 
should be preserved pro communi utiltate 
(Gualvaneus de la Flamma, in Muraton, Script 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xu p 1041) 

3 Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who 
with shame and tears, had shown him the 
meoenia, laceree specimen miserabile Rome, and 
declared his own intention of restoring them 
(Carmina Latina, 1 ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, 
xii. p. 97, 98). 


Nec te parva manet servatis fama ruinis 
Quanta quod integree fuit olim gloria Roms 
Reliquis testantur adhuc; quas longior wtas 
Frangere non valuit : non vis aut ira cruenti 


or profane, the statues of gods and 
heroes, and the costly ornaments of 
sculpture, which were cast in brass, or 
overspread with leavesof silverand gold, 
became the first prey of conquest or 
fanaticism, of the avarice of the bar- 
barians or the Christians. In the 
massy stones of the Coliseum, many 
holes are discerned; and the two most 
probable conjectures represent the 
various accidents of its decay. These 
stones were connected by solid links of 
brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine 


Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu ! 
~  heu! 
——_——_———-Quod vlle nequivit (Hannubal) 
Perficit hic aries 

1 The fourth part of the Verona Illustrata of 
the Marquis Maffe1 professedly treats of am- 
phitheatres, particularly those of Rome and 
Verona, of their dimensions, wooden galleries, 
&e Itisfrom magnitude that he derives the 
name of Colossewm or Coliseum: since the same 
appellation was applied to the amphitheatre 
of Capua, without the aid of a colossal statue ; 
since that of Nero was erected in the court (un 
atrio) of his palace, and not in the Colseum 
(P. iv. p. 15-19, 1. i. c. 4) 


* Bunsen has shown, that the hostile attacks 
of the Emperor Henry the Fourth, but more 
particularly that of Robert Giniscard, who 
burned down whole districts, inflicted the worst 
damage on the ancient city. Vol. i. p. 247. 
—M. 
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overlooked the value of the baser 
metals :* the vacant space was con- 
verted into a fair or market; the 
artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned 
in an ancient survey; and the chasms 
were perforated or enlarged to receive 
the poles that supported the shops or 
tents of the mechanic trades.? Re- 
duced to its naked majesty, the Flavian 
amphitheatre was contemplated with 
awe and admiration by the pilgrims of 
the North; and their rude enthusiasm 
broke forth in a sublime proverbial 
expression, which is recorded in the 
eighth century, in the fragments of the 
venerable Bede: ‘‘As long as the 
Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand ; 
when the Coliseum falls, Rome will 
fall; when Rome falls, the world will 
fall.” 3 In the modern system of war, a 
situation commanded by three hills 
would not be chosen for a fortress ; but 
the strength of the walls and arches 
could resist the engines of assault ; 
a numerous garrison might be lodged 
in the enclosuro; and while one 
faction occupied the Vatican and the 
Capitol, the other was entrenched in 
the Lateran and the Coliseum.‘ 


1 Joseph Maria Suardés, a learned bishop, 
and the author of an history of Preeneste, has 
composed a separate dissertation on the seven 
or eight probable causes of these holes, which 
has been since reprinted in the Roman 
Thesaurus of Sallengre. Montfaucon (Diarium, 
p. 233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians 
to be the unam germanamgue causam fora- 
minum.* 

2 Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285 ¢ 

3 Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; 
quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando 
cadet Koma, cadet et mundus (Beda in 
Excerptis seu Collectaneis apud Ducange 
Glossar med. et infime Latinitatis, tom. 
li. p. 407, edit Basil.). This saying must 
be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
who visited Rome before the year 735, 
the era of Bede’s death. for I do npt be- 
lieve that our venerable monk ever passed the 
sea. 

4I cannot recover, in Muratori’s original 
Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum Itahcarum, 
tom. iii. P. i.), the passage that attests this 
hostile partition, which must be applied to the 


* The improbability of this theory is shown 
by Bunsen, vol. i. p. 239.—M 

t Gibbon has followed Donatus who sup- 
poses that a silk manufactory was established 
in the twelfth century in the Coliseum. The 
Bandonarii, or Bandererli, were the officers 
who carried the standards of their school be- 
fore the pope. Hobhouse, p. 269.—M. 
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The abolition at Rome of the ancient 
games must be under- Gamesot 
stood with some latitude; Rome. 
and the carnival sports, of the Testa- 
cean mount and the Circus Agonalis,‘ 
were regulated by the law? or custom 
of the city. The senator presided with 
dignity and pomp to adjudge and dis- 
tribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the 
pallum,3 as it was styled, of cloth or 
silk, A tribute on the Jews supplied 
the annual expense; 4 and the races, on 
foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were 
ennobled by a tilt and tournament of 
seventy-two of the Roman youth. In 
the year one thousand 4a yu seast in 
three hundred and thirty- the Coliseum. 
two, a bull-feast, after “42-15% 
the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards, 
was celebrated in the Coliseum itself ; 
and the living manners are painted in 
a diary of the times.5 A convenient 


end of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century * 

} Although the structure of the Circus 
Agonahis be destroyed, it stall retains its form 
and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona):* and the 
interior space affords a suflicient level for the 
purpose of racing But the Monte Testaceo, 
that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only 
adapted for the annual practice of hurling 
from top to bottom some waggon-loads of live 
hogs for the diversion of the populace (Statuta 
Urbis Rome, p 186) 

2 See the Statuta Urbis Roma, l. ini. c. 87, 
88, 69, p. 185, 186. I have already given an 
idea of this municipal code. ‘he races of 
Nagona and Monte Testaceo are likewise 
mentioned in the Diary of Peter Antonius 
from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, Script. Rerum 
ltalicarum, tom. xxiv. p 1124). 

3 The Palluum which Menage so foolishly 
derives from Palmarvum, 1s an easy extension 
of the 1dea and the words, from the robe or 
cloak, to the materials, and from thence to 
their application as a prize (Muratori, dissert. 
XXX111.). 

4 For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid 
each year 1130 florins, of which the odd thirty 
represented the pieces of silver for which 
Judas had betrayed his Master to their an- 
cestors. There was a foot-race of Jewish as 
well as of Christian youths (Statuta Urbis, 
ibidem). 

5 This extraordinary bull-feast in the 
Coliseum is described, from tradition rather 
than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monald- 
esco, in the most ancient fragments of Roman 


* “ The division is mentioned in Vit. Inno- 
cent. Pap. II. ex Cardinale Aragonio (Script. 
Rer. Ital. vol. fii. P. i. p. 435) and Gibbon 
might have found frequent other records of 
it at other dates.” Hobhouse’s Illustrations 


> of Childe Harold, p. 180.—M. 
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order of benches was restored ; and a | from the field, which was occupied by 


general proclamaticn, as far as Rimini 
and Ravenna, invited the nobles to 
exercise their skill and courage in this 
perilous adventure. The Roman ladies 
were marshalled in three squadrons, 
and seated in three balconies, which 
on this day, the third of September, 
were lined with scarlet cloth. The fair 
Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from 
beyond the Tiber, apure and native race, 
whostill represent the features and char- 


three of their hereditary rivals, whose 
inscriptions denoted the lofty greatness 
of the Colonna name: ‘* Though sad, 
Tam strong :” ‘‘ strong asI am great :” 
‘* If I fall,” addressing himeelf to the 
spectators, “‘ you fall with me: ”—in- 
timating (says the contemporary writer) 
that while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone 
were the supporters of the Capitol. 
The combats of the amphitheatre were 


acter of antiquity. The remainder of | dangerous and bloody. Every cham- 


the city was divided as usual between 
the Colonna and Ursini: the two 
factions were proud of the number and 
beauty of their temale bands; the 
charms of Savella Ursini are mentioned 
with praise; and the Colonna regretted 
the absence of the youngest of their 
house, who had spraimed her ankle in 
the garden of Nero’s tower. The lots 
of the champions were diawn by an old 
and respectable citizen; and they 


pion successively encountered a wild 
bull; and the victory may be ascribed 
to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the 
loss of nine wounded and eighteen 
killed on the side of their adversaries. 
Some of the noblest families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, 
in the churches of St. John Lateran 
and St Maria Maggiore, afforded a 
second holiday to the people. Doubt- 


descended into the arena, or pit, to | less 1t was not in such conflicts that 


encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it 
should seem, with a single spear. 
Amidst the crowd, our annalist has 
selected the names, colours, and de- 
vices, of twenty of the most conspicu- 
ous knights. Several or the names are 
the most illustrious of Rome and the 
ecclesiastical state. Malatesta, Polenta, 
Della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, 
Conti, Anuibaldi, Alticri, Corsi: the 
colours were adapted to their taste and 
situation; the devices are expressive of 
hope or despair, and breathe the spirit 
of gallantry and arms. ‘‘I am alone, 
hke the youngest of the Horatii,” the 
confidence of an intrepid stranger: ‘‘I 
live disconsolate,” a weeping widower: 


the blood of the Romans should have 
been shed ; yet, m blaming their rash- 
ness, we are compelled to applaud their 
gallantry; and the noble volunteers, 
who display their magnificence, and 
risk their lives, under the balconies of 
the fan, excite a more gene1ous sym- 
pathy than the thousands of captives 
and malefactors who were reluctantly 
dragged to the scene of slaughtcr.? 
This use of the amphitheatre was a 
rare, perhaps a singular, 


‘ Injuries, 
festival: the demand for ana consecra- 
the materials was a daily tion of the 

Coliseum 


and continual want, which 
the citizens could gratify without re- 
straint or remorse. In the fourteenth 


‘‘I burn under the ashes,” a discreet | century, a scandalous act of concord 


lover: ‘I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,” 
the ambiguous declaration of a modern 
passion: ‘*My faith 1s as pure,” the 
motto of a white livay: ‘‘ Who is 
stronger than myself?” of a lon’s 
hide; ‘*If I am drowned in blood, 
what a pleasant death,” the wish of 
ferocious courage. The pride or pru- 
dence of the Ursini restrained them 


annals (Muratori, Script Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. xii. p 635, 586); and however fanciful 
they may seem, they are deeply marked with 
the colours of truth and nature. 


secured to both factions the privilege 
of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum ;- and 
Poggius laments, that the greater part 
of these stones had been burnt to lime 


1 Muratori has given a separate dissertation 
(the twenty-ninth) to the games of the Italians 
in the middle ages 


2 In a concise but instructive memoir, the 
Abbé Barthelemy (Mémoires de l Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxvui. p. 585) has mentioned 
this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth 
century de Tiburtino faciendo 1n the Coliseum, 
from an original act in the archives of Rome. 
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by the folly of the Romans.* To check 
this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal 
crimes that might be perpetrated in the 
vast and gloomy recess, Kugenius the 
Fourth surrounded it with a wall: and 
by a charter long extant, granted both 
the ground and edifice to the monks of 
an adjacent convent.? After his death, 
the wall was overthrown in a tumult 
of the people ; and had they themselves 
respected the noblest monument of 
their fathers, they might have justified 
the resolve that it should never be de- 
graded to private property. The in- 
side was damaged: but in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, an era of taste 
and learning, the exterior, circum- 
ference of one thousand six hundred 
and twelve feet was still entire and 
inviolate ; a triple elevation of fourscore 
arches, which rose to the height of one 
hundred and eight feet. Of the present 
ruin, the nephews of Paul the Third 
are the guilty agents; and every 
traveller who views the Farnese palace 
may curse the sacrilege and luxury of 
these upstart princes. A similar re- 
proach 1s applied to the Barberini ; and 
the repetition of injury might be 
dreaded from every reign, till the 
Coliseum was placed under the safe- 
guard of religion by the most liberal of 
the pontiffs, Benedict the Fourteenth, 
who consecrated a spot which persecu- 
tion and fable had stained with the 
blood of so many Christian martyrs.4 

1 Coliseum . ... ob stultitiam Romanorum 
major, ex parte ad calcem deletum, says the 
indignant Poggius (p 17): but his expression, 
too strong for the present age, must be very 
tenderly applied to the fifteenth century. 

2 Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon (p 
142) affirms this fact from the memorials of 
Flaminius Vacca (No 72) They still hoped, 
on some future occasion, to revive and vindicate 
their grant. 

3 After measuring the priscus amphitheatri 
gyrus Montfaucon (p 142) only adds, that it 
was entire under Paul III.; tacendo clamat 
Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom xiv. p 371) 
more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese 
pope, and the indignation of the Roman people 
Against the nephews of Urban VIII I have 
no other evidence than the vulgar saying, 
‘* Quod non fecerunt Barbar, fecere barberin:,” 
which was perhaps suggested by the resem- 
blance of the words. 

4 As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon 
thus deprecates the ruin of the Coliseum: 
quod si non suopte merito atque pulchritudine 
dignum fuisset quod improbas arceret manus, 
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When Petrarch first gratified his 
eyes with a view Of sj aovrance and 
those monuments, whose barbariam of 
scattered fragments so far ‘he Romans. 
surpass the most eloquent descriptions, 
he was astonished at the supine indif- 
ference? of the Romans themselves ;? 
he was humbled rather than elated by 
the discovery, that, except his friend 
Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a 
stranger of the Rhéne was more con- 
versant with these antiquities than the 
nobles and natives of the metropolis.3 
The ignorance and credulity of the 
Romans are elaborately displayed in 
the old survey of the city which was 
composed about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and without dwell- 
ing on the manifold errors of name and 
place, the legend of the Capitol+ may 
provoke a smile of contempt and in- 
dignation. ‘* The Capitol,” says the 
anonymous writer, ‘‘is so named as 
being the head of the world; where 
the consuls and senators formerly re- 
sided for the government of the city 


indigna res utique in locum tot martyrum 
cruore sacrum tantopere szevitum esse 

1 Yet the Statutes of Rome(1 m1 ¢ §&1, p. 
182) impose a fine of 500 aure: on whosoever 
shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne rpimis 
civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua seedifica 
decorem urbis perpetuo rep esentent, 

2 In his flist visit to Rome (A p. 1887. See 
Mémoires sur Potrarque, tom 1 p 822, & ) 
Petrarch 1s struck mute miraculo rerum tan- 
tarum, et stuporis mole obrutus .. . . 
Presentia vero, mirum dicta, nihil rmminuit ; 
vere major fult Roma majoresque sunt reliquice 
quam rebar Jam non orbem ab hic urbe 
domitum, sed tam sero domitum, muror (Opp. 
p 605, Familiares 1i 14, Joanni Column) 

3 He excepts and praises the rare knowledge 
of John Colonna Quienim hodie magisignan 
rerum Romanarum, quam Romani cives? 
Invitus dico, nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur 
quam Rome 

4 After the description of the Capitol, he 
adds, statuse erant quot sunt mundi, pro- 
vincis , et habebat quehbet tintinnabulum 
ad collum. Et erant ita per magicam artem 
dispositzs, ut quando aliqua regio Romans 
Imperio rebellis erat, statim imago illius pro- 
vinciss vertebat se contra illam; unde tintin- 
nabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad collum : 
tuncque vates Capitoli: qui erant custoden 
senatui, &c We mentions an example of the 
Saxons and Suev:, who, after they had been 
subdued by Agrippa, again rebelled; tintin- 
nabulum sonuit , sacerdos qui erat in speculo 
in hebdomada senatoribus nuntiavit : Agrippa 
marched back and reduced the-——Persians 
(Anonym. in Montfaucon, p. 2097, 298). 
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and the globe. The strong and lofty 
walls were covered4ith glass and gold, 
and crowned with a roof of the richest 
and most curious carving. Below the 
citadel stood a palace, of gold for the 
greatest part, decorated with precious 
stones, and whose value might be es- 
teemed at one third of the world itself. 
The statues of all the provinces were 
arranged in order, each with a small 
bell suspended from its neck ; and such 
was the contrivance of art magic,‘ that 
if the province rebelled against Rome, 
the statue turned round to that quarter 
of the heavens, the bell rang, the pro- 
phet of the Capitol reported the pro- 
digy, and the senate was admonished 
of the impending danger.” <A second 
example of less importance, though of 
equal absurdity, may be drawn from 
the two marble horscs, Iced by two 
naked youths, which have since been 
transported from the baths of Constan- 
tine to the Quirinal hill. The ground- 
less application of the names of Phidias 
and Praxiteles may perhaps be ex- 
cused; but these Grecian sculptors 
should not have been removed above 
four hundred years from the age of 
Pericles to that of Tiberius: they should 
not have been transformed into two 
philosophers or magicians, whose naked- 
ness was the symbol of truth or know- 
ledge, who revealed to the emperor his 
most secret actions ; and after refusing 
all pecuniary recompense, solicited the 
honour of leaving this eternal monu- 
ment of themsclves.? Thus awake to 
the power of magic, the Romans were 
insensible to the beauties of art: no 
more than five statues were visible to 
the eyes of Poggius ; and of the multi- 
tudes which chance or design had 


1 The same writer affirms, that Virgil captus 
a Romanis invisibiliter exit, ivitque Neapolim 
A Roman magician, in the eleventh century, is 
introduced by Whlliam of Malmsbury (de 
Gestis Regum Anglorum, I. 1. p 80); and in 
the time of Flaminius Vacca (No. 81, 103) 1t 
was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the 
Goths) invoked the demons for the discovery of 
hidden treasures. 


2 Anonym p 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) 
justly observes, that if Alexander be repre- 
sented, these statues cannot be the work of 
Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiil.) or Praxiteles 
(Olympiad civ.), who lived before that con- 
queror (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 19). 
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buried under the ruins, the resurrection 
was fortunately delayed till a safer and 
more enlightened age.* The Nile, 
which now adorns the Vatican, had 
been explored by some labourers, in 
digging a vineyard near the temple, or 
convent, of the Minerva; but the im- 
patient proprietor, who was tormented 
by some visits of curiosity, restored 
the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.? The discovery of a statue of 
Pompey, ten feet in length, was the 
occasion of a law-suit. It had been 
found under a partition wall: the 
equitable judge had pronounced, that 
the head should be separated from the 
body to satisfy the claims of the con- 
tiguous owners; and the sentence 
would have been executed, if the inter- 
cession of a cardinal, and the liberality 
of a pope, had not rescued the Roman 
hero from the hands of his barbarous 
countrymen.? 

But the clouds of barbarism were 
gradually dispelled; and | ation and 
the peaceful authority of ornaments of 
Martin the Fifth and his _ the city, 

A.D 1420, dc. 
successors i1estored the 
ornaments of the city as well as 
the order of the ecclesiastical state. 


The improvements of Rome, since 
the fifteenth century, have not 
been the spontaneous produce of 


freedom and industry. The first and 
most natural root of a great city is the 
labour and populousness of the adjacent 
country, which supplies the materials 
of subsistence, of manufactures, and of 
foreign trade. But the greater part of 


1 Wilham of Malmsbury (1 11. p 86, 87) 
relates a marvellous discovery (A D 1046) of 
Pallas the son of Evander, who had been slain 
by Turnus , the perpetual light in his sepulchre, 
a Latin epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a 
young giant, the enormous wound in his 
breast (pectus perforat ingens), &c. If this 
fable rests on the slightest foundation, we may 
pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that 
were exposed to the air in a barbarous age 

“ Prope porticum Minerva, siatua est recv- 
bantis, cujus caput ‘ntegra effigie tant» 
magnitudinis, ut signaomniaexcedat Quidam 
ad plantandas arbores scrobes faciens detexit. 
Ad hoc visendum cum plures in dies magis 
concurrerent, strepitum adeuntium fastidium- 
que pertesus, horti patronus congesté humo 
texit (Poggius de Varietate Fortuns, p 12) 

3 See the Memonials of Flaminius Vacca, 
No. 57, p, 11, 12, at the end of the Roma Antica 
of Nardini (1704, 1n 4to) 
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the Campagna of Rome is reducedto a 
dreary and desolate wilderness: the 
overgrown estates of the princes and 
the clergy are cultivated by the lazy 
hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; 
and the scanty harvests are confined or 
exported for the benefit of a monopoly. 
A second and more artificial cause of 
the growth of a metropolis is the resi- 
dence of a monarch, the expense of a 
luxurious court, and the tributes of 
dependent provinces, These provinces 
and tributes had been lost in the fall of 
the empire; and if some streams of 
the silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil 
have been attracted by the Vatican, 
the revenucs of the cardinals, the 
fees of office, the oblations of pilgrims 
and clients, and the remnant of ecclesi- 
astical taxes, afford a poor and pre- 
carious supply, which maintains, how- 
ever, the idleness of the court and city. 
The population of Rome, far below the 
measure of the great capitals of Europe, 
does not exceed one hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants;' and 
within the spacious enclosure of the 
walls, the largest portion of the 
seven hills is overspread with vine- 
yards and ruins. Tne beauty and 
splendour of the modern city may 
be ascribed to the abuses of the 
government, to the mfluence of 
superstition. Each reign (the excep- 
tions are rare) has been marked by the 
rapid elevation of a new famuly, 
enriched by the childish pontiff at the 
expense of the church and country. 
The palaces of these fortunate nephews 
are the most costly monuments of ele- 
gance and servitude: the perfect arts 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
have been prostituted in their service; 
and their galleries and gardens are 
decorated with the most precious works 
of antiquity, which taste or vanity has 
prompted them tocollect. The ecclesi- 
astical revenucs were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in 


1 In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome 
(without including eight or ten thousand Jews) 
amounted to 188,508 souls (Labat, Voyages en 
Espagne et en Italie, tom iii. p. 217, 218.) 
In 1740, they had increased to 146,080 ; and in 
1765, I left them, without the Jews, 161, 899 
I amignorant whether they have since con- 
tinued in a progressive state 
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the pomp of the Catholic worship ; but 
it is superfluous to enumerate their 
pious foundations of altars, chapels, 
and churches, since these lesser stars 
are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, 
by the dome of St. Pcter, the most 
glorious structure that ever has been 
applied to the use of religion. The fame 
of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, and 
Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramanteand Fontana, 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo; and 
the same munificence which had been 
displayed in palaces and temples was 
directed with equal zeal to revive and 
emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelisks were raised from the 
ground, and erected in the most con- 
spicuous places ; of the eleven aqueducts 
of the Caesars and consuls, three were 
restored ; the artificial rivers were con- 
ducted over a long series of old, or of 
new, arches, to discharge into marble 
basins a flood of ealubrious and refresh- 
ing waters. and the spectator, unpatient 
toascend the stepsofSt Peter’s is detain- 
ed by a column of Egyptian granite, 
which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, tothe height of one hun- 
dred and twenty fect. The map, the de- 
scription, the monuments of ancient 
Rome, have been elucidated by the 
diligence of the antiquarian and the 
student ;* and the footsteps of heroes, 
the relics, not of superstition, but of 


1 The Pére Montfaucon distributes his own 
observations into twenty days : he should have 
styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to 
the different parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, 
c 8-20. p 104-801) That learned Benedictine 
reviews the topographers of ancient Rome, 
the first efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, 
and Faunus,the supenor Jabours of Pyrrhus 
Ligorius, had his learning been equal to his 
labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, 
qui omnes obscuravit, and the recent but 
imperfect books of Donatus and Nardini. Yet 
Montfaucon still sighs for a more complete plan 
and description of the old city, which must 
be attained by the three following methods: 
1. Tho measurement of the space and intervals 
ofthe rums 2. The study of inscriptions, and 
the places where they were found 3 The 
investigation of all the acts, charters, diane; 
of the middle ages, which name any spot or 
building of Rome The laborious work, such 
as Montfaucon desired, mast be promoted by 
princely or public munificence . but the great 
modern plan of Nolli (a.p. 1748) would furnish 
a solid and accurate basis for the ancient 
topography of Rome. 
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empire, are devoutly visited by a new 
race of pilgrims from the remote, and 
once savage, couatries of the North. 
Of these pilgrims. and of every read- 
er, the attention will be 
excited by an History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; the greatest, perhaps, and 
niost awful scene, in the history of 
mankind. The various causes and 
progressive effects are connected with 
many of the events most interesting 
in human annals: the artful policy of 
the Casars, who long maintamed the 
name and image of a free republic ; the 
disorders of military despotism; the 
rise, establishment, and sects of Christi- 
anity; the foundation ot Constanti- 
nople ; the division of the monarchy ; 
the invasion and settlements of the 
barbarians of Germany and Scythia ; 
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the Mstitutions of the civil law ; the 
character and religion cf Mahomet ; 
the temporal sovereignty of the popes; 
the restoration and decay of the 
Western empire of Charlemagne; the 
crusades of the Latins in the East; the 
conquests of the Saracens and Turks ; 
the ruin of the Greek empire; the state 
and revolutions of Rome in the middle 
age. The historian may applaud the 
importance and variety of his subject ; 
but, while he is conscious of his own 
imperfections, he must often accuse the 
deficiency of his materials. It was 
among the ruins of the Capitol that I 
tirst conceived the idea of a work which 
has amused and exercised near twenty 
years of my life, and which, however 
inadequate to my own wishes, I finally 
deliver to the curiosity and candour of 
the public. 
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ABAN, the Saracen, heroism of his | Abuheker, the friend of Mahomet, is one 
widow, 1i. 485. | of hus first converts, 1. 440-1. Flies 
Abbassides, elevation of the house of, from Mecca with him, 442. Succeeds 
to the office of caliph of the Saracens, | Mahomet as caliph of the Saracens, 
ii. 538-9, 541. 59. His character 470-1. 
Abdallah, the Saracen, his excursion to | Abu Caab commands the Andalusian 
plunder the fair of Abyla, 1. 487-8. Moors who subdued the island of 
Abdalmalck, caliph of the Saracens, re- Crete, in. 550-1. 
fuses tribute to the emperor of Con- | Alw Sophean, prince of Mecca, con- 
stantinople, and establishes a na-j} _ spires the death of Mahomet, 11. 442, 
tional mint, ii. 530-1. Battles of Beder and Ohud, 446-7. 
Abdali ahmun, the Saracen, establishes Besieges Medina without success, 
his throne at Cordova in Spain, 1. 447-8. Surrenders Mecca to Maho- 
541-2 Splendour of his court, 543 met, and receives him as a prophet, 
His estimate of his happiness, 543. 450. 
Abdelaziz, the Saracen, his treaty with | Abu Taher, the Caimuathian, pillages 
Theodemir the Gothic princeof Spain, | Mecca, ii. 557-8. 
ii. 519-20. His death, 521. Abu Taleb opposes Mahomet, ii. 429, 
Abderame, his expedition to France,| 441-2. 
and victories there, in. 536-7. His | Abul/feda, his account of the splendour 
death, 538. of the caliph Moctader, ii. 542-3 
Abdol Motalleb, the graudfather of the | Abulpharag.us, primate of the Eastern 
prophet Mahomet, his history, ii. 428. Jacobites, some account of, 11, 320. 
Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity | His encomium on wisdom and learn- 
of his correspondence with Jesus| ing, 544-5. 
Christ, ii 374, Abundantius, general of the East, and 
Abgarus, the last King of Edessa, sent| patron of the eunuch Eutropuus, is 
in chains to Rome, 1. 141. disgiaced and exiled by him, 1 874. 
Ablavius, the confidential pretect under | Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the 
Constantine the Great, a conspiracy Saracens, ii. 487-8. 
formed against him on that emperor’s | Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, described, 
death, 1. 443. Is put to death, 444. ii. 140. Their alliance with the Em- 
Abu Ayub, his history, and the vener- peror Justinian, 140. Ecclesiastical 
ation paid to his memory by the Mo history of, 325. 
hammedans, ii. 429-30, 959 60. Acacius, bishop ot Amida, an uncom. 
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mon instance of episcopal benevo- 
lence, i. 892. 

Achaia, its extent, i. 16. 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the 
crusaders, ii, 736-7. Final loss of, 
746. 

Actions, institutes of Justinian re- 
specting, ii. 212. 
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& 

ancient buildings in Rome, 1027, 
note. 

4ira of the world, remarkable epochas 
in, pointed out, ii. 64-5, note. Gela 
lean, of the Turks, when settled, 
672. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, 
what, ii. 45. 


Actium, a review of Roman affairs | Zthiopia, Christianity established in, 


after the battle of, i. 48. 

Adauctus, the only martyr of dis- 
tinction during the persecution under 
Diocletian, i. 384. 

Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings 
him a reinforcement of troops, i. 842. 
Is made count of the domestica to 
the new Emperor, Attalus, 846. Suc- 
coeds his brother as king of the 
Goths, and concludes a peace with 
Honorius, 855, 862, 864. 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under the 
Greek empire, it. 700, ote. 

Adoration of the Roman Emperor, cus- 
tom of, and derivation of the teri, 
ii, 576-7. 

Adorno, the Genoese Governor of 
Phocewa, conveys Amurath II. from 
Asia to Europe, ii. 883-4. 

Adrian I., Pope, his alliance with 
Charlemagne against the Lombards, 
ii. 386-7. His reception of Charle- 
magne at Rome, 388-9. Asserts the 
fictitious donation of Constantine the 
Great, 390-1. 

Adwiis, sea-port, its ruins now called 
Azoole, ii. 42, note M. 

Adultery, distinctions of, and how 
punished by Augustus, ii. 218-19. 
By the Christian emperors, 220. 

filia Capitolina, founded on Mount 
Sion, by Hadrian, i. 299. 

Silius Poetus, his Tripartite, the oldest 
work of Roman jurisprudence, ii. 
186-7. 

4 milianus, Governor of Pannonia and 
Mesia, routs the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, and is declared Em- 
peror by his troops, i. 172. 

4ineas of Gaza, his attestation of the 
miraculous gift of speech to the 
Catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose 
tongues had been cut out, i. 1007. 

Mineas Sylvius, his account of the im- 
practicability of an European crusade 
against the Turks, ii. 968. His 
epigram on the destruction of 


ii, 325. The Portuguese navigators 
repel the incursions of Turks and 
Arabs in, 327. Mr. Bruce’s travels, 
and Pearce’s narrative respecting, 
328, note M. 

Aettus, surnamed the Atheist, his 
character and edventures, i. 529, 
534, 543, note. 

Aetius, the Roman general under 
Valentiman ITJ., his character, i. 
897. His treacherous scheme to 
ruin Count Boniface, 898. Is forced 
to retire into Pannonia, 903. His 
invitation of the Huns into the em- 
pire, 909. Seizes the administration 
of the Western empire, 928. His 
character, as given by Renatus, a 
contemporary historian, 929 Km- 
ploys the Huns and Alani in the de- 
fence of Gaul, 930. Concludes a 
peace with Theodoric, 932 Raises 
the siege of Orleans, 937. Battle of 
Chalons, 938. His prudence on the 
invasion of Italy by Attila, 944, Is 
murdered hy Valentinian, 948. 

Africa, its situation and revolutions, 1. 
18. Great revenue raised from, by 
the Romans, 109. Progress of 
Christianity there, 336. Is dis- 
tracted with religious discord in the 
time of Constantine the Great, 514. 
Character and revolt of the Circum- 
cellions, 552. Oppressions of, under 
the government of Count Romanus, 
673. General state of Africa, 675-6. 
The slave trade, 676-7, note M. Re- 
volt of Count Boniface there, 898. 
Arrival of Genseric, King of the 
Vandals, 899. Persecution of the 
Donatists, 900. Devastations of, by 
the Vandals, 901. Carthage sur- 
prised by Genseric, 904. Persecution 
of the Catholics, 1002. Expedition 
of Belisarius to, ii. 70. Is recovered 
by the Romans, 77. The government 
of, sett'ed by Justinian, 78. Revolt 
of the tioops there, under Stoza, 143. 
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Devastation of the war, 145 = Inva- 
sion of, by? the Saracens, 506-7. 
Conquest of, by Akbah, 509-10. De- 
cline and extinction of Christiamty 
there, 525. Revolt and independence 
of the Saracens there, 553-9. 

Aylabites, the Saracen dynasty of, in. 
559. 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patronises St. 
Boniface, i. 385 

Agricola, review of his conduct in 
Britain, i. 3. Huis fortificd line 
across Scotland, 4, nofe M. 

Agriculture, great mprovement of, in 
the western countrics of the Roman 
empire, u. 37. State of, in the 
eantern empire, under Justinian, 
37. 

Ahriman, the evil principle, among the 
Persians, 1. 135, note G , 136, note G 

Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distim- 
guished, i. 396. 

Arznadin, battle of, between the Sara- 
cens and the Greeks, 11. 483 

Akbah, the Saracen, Ins exploits in 
Africa, is. 509-10. 

Alani, occasion of these people invading 
Asia, i 216. Supposed by Klaproth 
to be the ancestors of the true Al- 
banians, 474, note M. Conquest of, 
by the Huns, 702-3 Jom the (foths, 
who had emigrated into Thrace, 712 
See Cloths and Vandals 

Alaiic, the Goth, learns the art of wat 
under Theodosius the Great, i. 709 
Becomes the leader of the Gothic 1e- 
volt, and ravages Greece, 797. Es- 
capes from Stilicho, 779. Isappointed 
Master-general of the Eastern Illyri- 
cum, 800. His invasion of Italy, 
802. Is defeated by Stilicho at Pol- 
lentia, 804. Is driven out of Italy, 
806. Is, by treaty with Honoru.us, 
declared Master-general of the Roman 
armies throughout the prefecture of 
Illyricum, 818. His pleas and motives 
for marching to Rome, 826. En- 
camps under the walls of that city, 
827, 840. Accepts as ransom, and 
raises the siege, 841. His negotia- 
tions with the Emperor Honorius, 
842. His second siege of Rome, 845. 
Places Attalus on the Imperial 
throne, 846. Degrades him, 847. 
Seizes the city of Rome, 847. His 
sack of Rome compared with that by 
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the Emperor Charles V., 853. Re- 
tires from Rome, and ravages Italy, 
853. His death and burial, 855. 

Alarie IT., King of the Goths, his over- 
throw by Clovis, King of the Franks, 
1, 1022. 

Albantans, the, i. 474, note, and note 
M. 

Alberic, the son of Marozia, his revolt, 
and government of Kome, u. 407. 

A lhiyeows of France, persecution of, ii, 
600-1. 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, his 
history, ii. 226. His alliance with 
the Avars against the Gepidie, 226-7. 
Reduces the Gepide, 227, He under- 
takes the conquest of Italy, 228. 
Over-runs what 1s now called Lom- 
hardy, 229. Assumes the regal title 
there, 230. Takes Pavia, and makes 
it his capital city, 230. Is murdered 
at the instigation of his Queen Rosa- 
mond, 230 

Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, de- 
stroyed by Diocletian, i, 242. 

Aleppo, siege and capture of, by the 
Saracens, u. 493. 1s recovered by 
the Greeks, 563 Is taken and sacked 
by Tamerlane, 871. 

Alexander III., Pope, establishes the 
papal election in the college of cardi- 
nals, u. 982-3. 

Alerander, Aichbishop of Alexandria, 
excommuunicates Arius for his heresy, 
i, 425. 

Alexander Severus is declared Cesar by 
the Emperor Elagabalus, i. 101. Is 
raised to the throne, 102. Examina- 
tion into his pretended victory over 
Artaxerxes, 142. Showed a regard 
for the Christian religion, 370. 

allexandria, a general massacre there, 
by order of the Emperor Caracalla, 
i. 93. The city described, 189. Is 
ruined by ridiculous intestine com- 
motions, 189. By famine and pes- 
tilence, 190. Is besieged and taken 
by Diocletian, 241. The Christian 
theology reduced to a systematical 
form in the school of, 333. Number 
of martyrs who suffered there in the 
persecution by Decius, 362, wde note 
G. 

Alexandria, the theological system of 
Plato taught in the school of, and 
received by the Jews there, 1. 516, 
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517, notes G. and M. Questions con- 
cerning the nature of the Trinity, 
agitated in the philosophical and 
Christian schools of, 522, 525. His- 
tory of the ArchbishopSt. Athanasius, 
535, 546. Outrages attending his 
expulsion, and the establishment of 
his successor, George of Cappadocia, 
644, 545. The city distracted by 
pious factions, 545. Disgraceful life 
and tragical death of George of Cap- 
padocia, 604. Restoration of Atha- 
nasius, 606. Athanasius banished 
by Jplian, 607. Suffers greatly by 
an earthquake, 687. 

Alexandria, history of the temple of 
Serapis there, i. 769. This temple, 
and the famous library, destroyed by 
Bishop Theophilus, 770, 771. 

Jlexandria is taken by Amrou the 
Saracen, ii. 501. The famous library 
destroyed, 503. 

Alexus Ang lus, his usurpation of the 
Greck empire, and character, ii. 409. 
Flies before tho crusaders, 41). 

Alexius IT. Comncnus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 360. New titles of 
dignity invented by him, 574. Battle 
of Durazzo, 643. Solicits the aid of 
the Emperor Henry TI., 645-6. 
Solicits the aid of the Christian 
princes against the Turks, 682. His 
suspicious policy on the arrival of the 
crusaders, 698-9. Exacts homage 
from them, 699. Profits by the suc- 
cess of the crus..ders, 720. 

Alexius 11. Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 364. 

Alexus Strategopulus, the Greek Gene- 
ral, retakes Constantinople from the 
Latins, ii. 438. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelus, his 
escape from his uncle, who had de- 
posed his father, ii. 753. His treaty 
with the crusaders for his restoration 
759-60. Restoration of his father, 
765-6. His death, 768. 

Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine 
of St. Thomas in India, ii, 317-18. 

Algebra, by whom invented, ii. 546. 

Ali joins Mahomet in his prophetical 
mission, ii. 440-1. His heroism, 
448-9. His character, 459. Is chosen 
Caliph of the Saracens, 460. Devo- 
tion paid at his tomb, 463-4. His 
posterity, 465, 467-8. 
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Aligern defends Cumm, for his brother 
Teias, King of the Goths, ii. 159-60. 
Is reduced, 160, 161. 

Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps 
his station, i. 239. Is slain in Britain, 
239. 

Allemanni, the origin and war-like 
spirit of, i. 176. Are driven out of 
Italy by the senate and people, 176. 
Invade the empire in the reign of 
Aurelian, 200. Are totally routed, 
202. Gaul delivered from their de- 
predations by Constantius Chlorus, 
240. 

Allemanni invade and establish them- 
selves in Gaul, 476. Are defeated at 
Strasburg by Julian, 482. Are re- 
duced by Julian in his expeditions 
beyond the Rhine, 480-2. Invade 
Gaul under the Emperor Valentinian, 
663. Are reduced by Jovinus, 664. 
And chastised by Valentinian, 665. 
Are subdued by Clovis, King of the 
Franks, 1016. 

Alp Arslan, Sultan of the Turks, his 
reign, ii. 666, His death, 670. 

Alypius, Governor of Britain, 1s com- 
missioned by the Emperor Julian to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, i. 
596. 

Amala, King of the Goths, his high 
credit among them, i. 166. 

Amalasontha, Queen of Italy, her his- 
tory and character, u. 85. Her death, 
87. 

Amalphi, description of the city, and 
its commerce, li. 626, 637-8. 

Amazons, improbability of any society 
of, i. 208, xofe. Klaproth’s theory 
respecting, zbed. note M. 

Ambition, reflections on the violence, 
and various operations of that passion, 
ii. 370-1. 

Ambrose, St., composed a treatise on 
the Trinity, for the use of the Em- 
peror Gratian, i. 729, note. His 
birth, and promotion to the Arch- 
bishopric of Milan, 742. Opposes the 
Arian worship of the Empress Jus- 
tina, 743. Refuses obedience to the 
Imperial power, 745. Controls the 
Emperor Theodosius, 754. Imposes 
penance on Theodosius for his cruel 
treatment of Thessalonica, 755. Hm- 
ployed his influence over Gratian and 
Theodosius, to inspire them with 


maxims of persecution, 762. Opposes 
Symmachus, the advocate for the 
old Pagan religion, 765. Comforts 
the citizens of Florence with a dream, 
when besieged by Radagaisus, 812. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor, King of 
Persia, i. 474, note M. Receives the 
fugitive inhabitants of Nisibis, 641. 
Is besieged and taken by Cabades, 
King of Persia, ii. 58. 

Amir, Prince of Ionia, his character, 
and passage into Europe, ii. 853. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian, 
his religious character of the Em- 
peror Constantius, 1. 534. His remark 
on the enmity of Christians toward 
each other, 553. Hus account of the 
fiery obstructions to restoring the 
temple of Jerusalem, 597. His ac 
countof the hostile contest of Damasus 
and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, 662. Testimony in favour of 
his historical merit, 722 Hus char- 
acter of the nobles of Rome, 831. 

Ammonius, the mathematician, his 
measurement of the circuit of Rome, 
i. 859. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, 
his martyrdom, ii. 290-1. 

Amorium, siege and destruction of, by 
the Caliph Motassem, il. 554-5. 

Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, gains 
the favour of the Empcror Theo- 
dosius by an orthodox bon mot, i. 
734. 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description 
of, i. 229, ii. 1029-30, note M. 

Amrou, his birth and character, ii. 498. 
His invasion and conquest of Egypt, 
498-9. His administration there, 
604-5. His description of the coun- 
try, 505-6. 

Amurath I. Sultan of the Turks, his 
reign, 1. 856. His death, 856-7, note 
M 


Amurath II. Sultan, his reign and char- 
acter, ii. 922. His double abdication, 
922-4. Error of Gibbon, 923, note M. 

Anachorets, in monkish history, de- 
scribed, i. 906. 

Anacletus, pope, his Jewish extraction, 
ii. 988. 

Anastasius I. marries the Empress 
Ariadne, ii. 3, His war with Theo 
doric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 11. 
His economy celebrated, 42. Epi- 
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gram thereon, 43, note M. His long 
wall from the Propontis to the 
Euxine, 54. Is humbled by the 
Catholic clergy, ii. 304. 

Anastasius II. Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii, 337-8. His preparations of 
defence against the Saracens, 531. 

Anastaswus, St., his bnef history and 
martyrdom, ii. 268, no#e. 

Anatho, city of, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, described, i. 619. 

Andalusia, derivation of the name of 
that province, 11. 514, note. 

Andronicus, president of Lybia, ex- 
communicated by Synesius bishop of 
Ptolemais, i, 510, 511. 

Andronicus Comnenus, his character, 
and first adventures, ii. 364. Seizes 
the empire of Constantinople, 368, 
359, note M. His unhappy fate, 370. 

Androncus the Elder, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his superstition, ii. 820-1. 
His war with his grandson, and abdi- 
cation, 822-3, note M. 

Andronicus the Younger, Emperor of 
Constantinople, his licentious char- 
acter, i. 822-3. His civil war against 
his grandfather, 823. His reign, 823. 
Is vanquished and wounded by Sultan 
Orchan, 852-3. His private applica- 
tion to Pope Benedict XII. of Rome, 
889. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane 
and Bajazet, i. 873. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious 
anxiety for the relief of that city, 
when besieged by Attila the Hun, i. 
936. 

Ancian family at Rome, brief history 
of, i. 828. 

Anna Comnena, character of her his- 
tory of her father, Alexius I. em- 
peror of Constantinople, ii. 360. Her 
conspiracy against her brother John, 
361. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, his 
descent, and investiture by Leo the 
Great, i, 968. His election con- 
firmed at Rome, 969. Is killed in 
the sack of Rome by Ricimer, 977, 
978. 

Anthemius, prefect of the East, char- 
acter of his administration, in the 
minority of the Emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, i. 887. 

Anthemius the architect, instances of 
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his great knowledge in mechanics, ii. 
49. Forms the design of the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 50. 

Anthony, St., father of the Egyptian 
monks, his history, i. 987. 

Anthropomorphites, among the early 
Christians, personifiers of the Deity, 
ii. 286. 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor 
king of Persia, i. 184. Flourishing 
state of the Christian church there, 
in the reign of Theodosius, 334. 
History of the body ot St. Babylas, 
bishop of, 603. The cathedral of, 
shut up, and its wealth confiscated, 
by the Emperor Julian, 603. Licen- 
tious manners of the citizens, 603. 
Popular discontents during the resi- 
dence of Julian there, 612 Sedition 
there, against the HKmpecror Theo- 
dosius, 750, The city pardoned, 752. 
Is taken, and ruincd, by Chosroes 
king of Persia, ii. 129. Great de- 
struction there by an earthquake, 
170. Is agam seized by Chosroes IJ , 
266. Is reduced by the Saracens, 
and ransomed, 494-5. Is recovered 
by the Greeks, 563. Besieged and 
taken by the first crusaders, 705. 

Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, her 
character, ii, 69. Examimes and 
convicts Pope Sylverius of treachery, 
98. Her activity during the siege of 
Rome, 99. Her secret history, 107. 
Founds a convent for her retreat, 
166. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the 
court of Sapor king of Persia, stimu- 
lates him to an invasion of the Roman 
provinces, i. 472. 

Antoninus Pius, his character, and that 
of Hadrian, compared,i. 5. Isadopted 
by Hadrian, 54. 

Antoninus, Marcus, his defensive wars, 
i. 6. Is adopted by Pius at the 
instance of Hadrian, 54, note M. His 
character, 55, 59. His war against 
the united Gei mans, 160. Suspicious 
story of his edict in favour of the 
Christians, 369. 

Aper, Arrius, pretorian prefect, and 
father-in-law to the Emperor Numer- 
ian, i. 231. Is killed by Diocletuan 
as the presumptive murderer of that 
prince, 232, 

Apharban, the Persian, his embassy 
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from Narses king of Persia, to the 
Emperor Galerius, i. 247. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the 
canon of the Scriptures, i. 310, note s 
also note M., 311. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, 
his confederacy against John Canta- 
cuzene, ii. 827. Huis death, 829. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, his hy- 
pothesis of the divine incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, ii. 287. 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, 
butchers his flock in defence of the 
Cathohe doctrine of the incarnation, 
it. 323-4, 

Apotheosrs of the Roman empcrors, 
how this custom was introduced, i. 
49, vede note M , 49, note W. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor 
of Constantinople, and usurps his 
place, ii. 335-6. His death, 336. 

A pula, is conquered by the Normans, 
n. 630-1. Is confirmed to them by 
papal grant, 634. 

A quilera besieged by the Emperor Maxi- 
min, i, 124 Is taken and destroyed 
by Attila king of the Huns, 942. 

Aquitain 1s settled by the Goths, under 
their king Walla, i. 865. Is con- 
quered by Clovis king of the Franks, 
1023. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, 
ii. 414, Its division into the Sandy, 
the Stony, and the Jlappy, 415-16. 
The pastoral Arabs, 416. Their 
horses and camels, 416-17. Cities 
of, 417. Manners and customs of the 
Arabs, 419, 422. Their lanyuage, 
4223. Their benevolence, 423-4. 
History and description of the Caaba 
of Mecca, 424-5. Religions, 425-6. 
Life and doctrine of Mahomet, 428, 
431. Conquest of, by Mahomet, 450. 
Character of the caliphs, 470. Rapid 
conquests of, 472. Limits of their 
conquests, 528. Three caliphs estab- 
lished, 541-2. Introduction of learn- 
ing among the Arabians, 544, Their 
progress in the sciences, 545. Their 
literary deficiencies, 547-8. Decline 
and fall of the caliphs, 556, 558. 

Arbetio, a veteran under Constantine 
the Great, leaves his retirement to 
oppose the usurper Procopius, i. 652. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military 
promotion under Theodosius in Gaul, 
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and conspiracy against Valentinian 
the Younger, i. 756. Is defeated by 
Theodosius, and kills himself, 760. 

Arcadius, son of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, i. 734. Succeeds to the 
empire of the East, 781. His mag- 
nificence, 871. Extent of his do- 
minions, 872. Administration of his 
favourite eunuch Eutropius, 872. 
His cruel law against treason, 875. 
Sigus the condemnation of Eutropius, 
878. His interview with the re- 
volters Tribigild and Gainas, 879. 
His death, and supposed testament, 
886. 

Architecture, Roman, the general mag- 
nificence of, indicated by the existing 
ruins, 1. 32. 

Ardaburius, his expedition to Italy, to 
reduce the usurper John, 1. 895. 

Argonauts, the object of their expedi- 
tion to Colchos, u 132. 

Ariadne, daughter of the Emperor Leo, 
and wife of Zeno, her character, and 
marriage afterward with Anastasius, 
ii, 3. 

Arii, a tribe of the Lygians, their ter- 
rific mode of waging war, 1. 220 

Arintheus 1s appointed general of the 
horse by the Emperor Julian on his 
Persian expedition, i. 618.  Dis- 
tinguishes himself against the usurper 
Procopius, 602. 

Ariovstus seizes two thirds of the lands 
of the Sequani in Gaul, for himself 
and his German followers, i. 1030. 

Aristobulus, principal minister of the 
house of Carus, 1s received mto con- 
fidence by the Emperor Diocletian, i. 
234. 

Aristotle, his logic better adapted to 
the detection of error, than for the 
discovery of tiuth, n. 546. 

Arius is excommunicated for heretical 
notions concerning the Trinity, i 
525. Strength of his party, ebed 
His opinions examined 1n the council 
of Nice, 526. Account of Arian 
sects, 528. Council of Rimini, 530 
His banishment and recall, 532. Hus 
suspicious death, 532. Employs 
music and songs to propagate his 
heresy, 548, note M. The Arians 
persecute the Catholics in Africa, 
1003. 

aArmena is seized by Sapor king of 
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Persia, i, 183. Tiridates restored, 
243. He is again expelled by the 
Persians, 245. Is resigned to Tiri- 
dates by treaty between the Romans 
and Persians, 249. Is rendered tribu- 
tary to Persia on the death of Tiri- 
dates, 446. Character of Arsaces 
Tiranus, king of, and his conduct 
toward the Emperor Julian, 617, and 
note M. Is reduced by Sapor to a 
Persian province, 677. Its distrac- 
tions and division between the Per- 
sians and the Romans, 892. History 
of Christianity in, 502, vede note M. 
li. 319-20. 

Armies of the Eastern empire, state 
of, under the Emperor Maurice, i. 
259-60. 

sirmorica, the provinces of, form a 
flee government independent on the 
Romans, i. 867, 868, note M. Sub- 
mits to Clovis king of the Franks, 
1017. Settlement of Britons in, 
1044. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the 
Romans, and adopted by the Bar- 
barians, i. 762. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy, and 
history, ii. 970-2. Is burned, 972-3. 

Arvagon, derivation of the name of that 
province, i. 13. note. 

Arrran, his visit to, and description of, 
Colchos, ii. 134. 

Arsuces Teranus, king of Armenia, his 
character, and disaffection to the 
Kmperor Julian, t. 617. HUnstorical 
particulars of, abi. note M. With- 
draws his troops treacherously from 
the Roman service, 628. His dis- 
astrous end, 677. Various traditions 
respecting, tbid. note M. 

Arsenus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
excommunicatesthe Empero: Michael 
Palzologus, 11. 808-9. Faction of the 
Arsenites, 809. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated 
and slain by Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, i. 133. 

Artaban, his conspiracy against the 
Emperor Justinian, 11. 153. Is in- 
trusted with the conduct of the arma- 
ment sent to Italy, 155. 

Artasires, king of Armenia, is deposed 
by the Persians at the instigation of 
his own subjects, i. 893. 

Artavasdes, his revolt against the Greek 
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euperor Constantine V, at Constanti- 
nople, ii. 378. 

Artaxerxes restores the Persian mon- 
archy, i. 133. Prohibits every wor- 
ship but that of Zoroaster, 138, 189, 
noteM, His war with the Romans, 
141. His character and maxims, 143. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Con- 
stantius, is condemned to death under 
Julian, for cruelty and corruption, 
i. 572. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history 
obscured by monkish fictions, i. 1046. 

Arvandus, pretorian prefect of Gaul, 
his trial and condemnation, by the 
Roman senate, i. 974. 

Ascaion, battle of, between Godfrey 
king of Jerusalem, and the sultan of 
Egy pt, ii. 714. 

Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, ac- 
count of, i. 986. 

Ascleptodatus reduces and kills the 
British usurper Allectus, i. 239. 

Asia, summary view of the revolu- 
tions in that quarter of the world, 1. 
132, 

Asia Minor described, i. 16. Amount 
of its tribute to Rome, 109, wde note 
M. Is conquered by the Turks, ii. 
673. 

Asiarch, nature of this office among the 
ancient Pagans, 1. 332, note. 

Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius 
the Younger to conduct Valentinian 
lil. to Italy, i. 895. Places his 
steward Leo on the throne of the 
Eastern empire, 968. He and his 
sons murdered by Leo, ii. 3. 

Assassins, the principality of, destroyed 
by the Moguls, 1i. 844, note M., 
844-5. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under 
the Roman emperors, i, 48. At what 
times the Comutia were revived, ebid. 
note W. The nature of, among the 
ancient Germans, 153. 

Assyria, the province of, described, i. 
620. Is invaded by the Emperor 
Julian, 620. His retreat, 630. 

Astarte, her image brought from Carth- 
age to Rome, as a spouse for Elaga- 
balug, i, 100. 

Astolphus, king of the Lombards, takes 
the city of Ravenna, and attacks 
Rome, ii. 385. Is repelled by Pepin 
king of France, 386-7 
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Astrology, why cultivated by the Ara- 
bian astronomers, ii. 546-7. 

Atabeke of Syria, the, ii. 728. 

Athalaric, the son of Amalasontha, 
queen of Italy, his education and 
character, ii. 86. 

Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war 
against the Emperor Valens, i. 682. 
His alliance with Theodosius, his 
death and funeral, 724, 725. 

Athanasius, St., confesses his under- 
standing bewildered by meditating 
on the divinity of the Logos, i. 522. 
General view of his opinions, 627. 
Is banished, 535, note M. 538. His 
character and adventures, 532, 537, 
606, 644, 650, 651. Was not the 
author of the famous creed under his 
name, 1006, note. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his contests with the Greek 
Emperor Andronicus the Elder, ii, 
82], 

Athenais, daughter of the philosopher 
Leontius. See Hudocia. 

Athens, the libraries in that city, why 
said to have been spared by the 
Goths, i. 182. Naval strength of the 
republic of, during its prosperity, 
289, note. Is laid under contribution 
by Alaric the Goth, 797. Review of 
the philosophical history of, 11. 60. 
The schools of, silenced by the Em- 
peror Justinian, 63. Revolutions of, 
after the crusades, and its present 
state, 818-20. 

Athos, Mount, beatific visions of the 
monks of, ii. 832. 

Atlantic Occan, derivation of 1ts name, 
i, 19. 

Atlas, Mount, description of, i. 19. 
note. 

Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of canni- 
bals, account of, 1. 671, 672, note M. 
Aitalus, prefect of Rome, is chosen 
emperor by the senate, under the 
influence of Alaric, i. 846. Is publicly 
degraded, 847. His future fortune, 

862. 

Attalus, a noble youth of Auvergne, 
his adventures, i. 1035. 

Attila, the Hun, i. 909. Description 
of his person and character, 910. 
His conquests, 9r1, 912. His treat- 
ment of his captives, 915. Imposes 


terms of peace on Theodosius the - 
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Younger, 917. (ppresses Theodosius 
by his ambasgadors, 918. Descrip- 
tion of his royal residence, 92). 
Supposed to have been at Buda, ibid. 
mote M. His reception of the am- 
bassadors of Theodosius, 923, 925. 
His behaviour on discovering the 
scheme of Theodosius to get him 
assassinated, 926. His haughty 
messages to the emperors of the East 
and West, 928. His invasion of 
Gaul, 935. His oration to his troops 
on the approach of Aetius and Theo- 
doric, 939. Battle of Chalons, 939. 
His invasion of Italy, 94]. Haus re- 
treat purchased by Valentinian, 945. 
His death, 946. 

Atys, and Cybele, the fable of, allego- 
rised by the pen of Julian, i. 583. 

A vars are discomfited by the Turks, ii., 
119. Their embassy to the Emperor 
Justinian, 119. Their conquests in 
Poland and Germany, 119. Their 
embassy to Justin II., 224-5. They 
join the Lombardsagainst the Gepide, 
226-7. Pride, policy, and power, of 
their chagan Baian, 256-7. Theiz 
conquests, 258-9. Invest Constanti 
nople, 270. Reduction of their 
country, Pannonia, by Charlemagne, 
400. 

Averroes, his religious infidelity, how 
far justifiable, ii. 548, note. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a 
settlement for the Normans, ii. 629. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and 
peculiar office, i. 763. 

Augustin, his account of the miracles 
wiought by the body of St. Stephen, 
i. 778. Celebrates the piety of the 
Goths in the sacking of Rome, 849. 
Approves the persecution of the 
Donatists of Africa, 900. His death, 
character, and writings, 902. History 
of his relics, 11. 77, note. 

Augustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, 
is chosen emperor of the West, i 980. 
Is deposed by Qdoacer, 980, 981. 
His banishment to the Lucullan villa 
in Campania, 982. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate exer- 
cise of power, i. 1. Is imitated by 
his successors, 2. His naval regula- 
tions, 12 His division of Gaul, 13. 
His situation after the battle of 
Actium, 43. He reforms the senate, 
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43. Procures a senatorial grant of 
the Imperial dignity, 44. Division 
of the provinces between him and 
the senate, 45. Is allowed his mili- 
tary command and guards in the 
city of Rome, 46. Obtains the con- 
sular and tribunitian offices for life, 
46. His character and policy, 50. 
Adopts Tiberius, 52. Formed an 
accurate register of the revenues and 
expenses of the empire, 109. Taxes 
instituted by him, 110. His naval 
establishments at Ravenna, 808. 

Augustus and Cesar, those titles 
explained and discriminated, i 50. 

Avienus, his character and embassy 
from Valentinian ITI. to Attila king 
of the Huns, 1. 945. 

Avignon, the holy see, how transferred 
from Rome to that city, 1i. 985. 
Return of Pope Urban V. to Rome, 
1007-8. 

Avitus, his embassy from Actius to 
Theodoric king of the Visigoths, i. 
937. Assumes the empire, 954. His 
deposition and death, 958. 

Aurcian, emperor, his birth and ser- 
vices, 1. 196. His expedition against 
Palmyra, 204. His triumph, 208. 
His cruelty and death, 211. 

Aurengzebc, account of his immense 
camp, 1. 140, note. 

Aureolus, death of, 1. 193. 

Ausonius, tutor of the EmperorGratian, 
his promotions, i. 729, note. 

Autharis, king of the Lombards in 
Italy, his wars with the Franks, ii. 
236. His adventurous gallantry, 240, 

Autun, the city of, stormed and plun- 
dered by the legions in Gaul, 1. 203. 

Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, 
revolutions of, i. 1034. 

Auxiliarns, barbarian, fatal conse- 
quences of their admission into the 
Roman armies, 1 418. 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generoug 
friendship to the Princess Anna 
Comnena, ii. 362. And to Manuel 
Comnenus, 362-3. 

Azimuntium, the citizens of, defend 
their privileges against Peter, brother 
of the Eastern emperor, Maurice, il, 
259. 

Azimus, remarkable spint shown by 
the citizens of, against Attila and his 
Huns, i. 918. 
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BAALBEC, description of the ruins | 
of, ii. 489-90. 

Babylas, St., bishop of Antioch, his 
posthumous history, i, 603. 

Bagaude, in Gaul, revolt of, its oc- 
casion, and suppression by Maximian, 
i. 236. Import of this name, eed. 
note. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of 
the Abbassides, 1i. 541-2. Derivation 
of the name, 542, note. The fallen 
state of the caliphs of, 560, 563-4. 
The city of, stormed and sacked by 
the Moguls, 845. 

Bahram, the Persian general, his char- 
acter and exploits, 1. 250-1, note M. 
Is provoked to rebellion, 252. De- 
thrones Chosrocs, 258. His death, 


ii. 693. Founds the principality of 
Edessa, 705. 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of 
the water of, 1. 147, notes. How 
the Romans acquired a know- 
ledge of the naval powers of, 688, 
note. 

Baptism, theory and practice of, among 
the primitive Christians, i. 449, 500, 
note M. 

Barbary, the name of that country 
whence derived, ii. 513, note. The 
Moors of, converted to the Mohamn- 
medan faith, 513-14. 

Barbateo, general of infantry in Gaul 
under Julian, his misconduct, i. 479. 

Barcochebas, his rebelhon against the 
Emperor Hadrian, i. 345. 


254-5. Embassy sent by him to mect | Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting 


the Emperor Carus, i. 226. Saying | 
of, thed. note M. Anecdote of, tld. | 


note M. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride, 
policy, and power, ii. 256-7. Hus 
perfidious seizure of Sirmium and 
Singidunum, 257-8. His conquests, 
258-9. Huis treacherous attempt to 
seize the Emperor Heraclius, 270. 
Invests Constantinople in conjunc- 
tion with the Persians, 275-6. KRe- 
tires, 276. 

Bajazet I. sultan of the Turks, his 
reign, il. 857. Huis correspondence 
with Tamerlane, 869. Is defeated 
and captured by Tamerlane, 873-4. 
Inquiry into the story of the iron 
cage, 874. His sons, 874, 881. 

Balbinus elected jomt emperor with 
Maximus, by the senate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, i. 122. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in 
the fourth crusade, ii. 755. Is chosen 
emperor of Constantinople, 776. Is 
taken prisoner by Calo-John, king 
of the Bulgarians, 782-3. Hus death, 
783, note M. 

Baldwin II. emperor of Constantinople, 
ii. 787-8. Huis distresses and ex- 
pedients, 789. His expulsion from 
that city, 791-3. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
accompanies him on the first crusade, 


a martial enthusiasm in the people, 
i. 158, notesG. and M. British, 1046, 
mote M. Their peculiar office and 
duties, 1068. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens, by 
the joint efforts of the Latin and 
Greek empires, ii. 625, Government 
of the city, 626. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his dis- 
pute with the Greek theologians 
about the light of Mount Thabor, 1i, 
832. His embassy to Rome, from 
Andronicus the Younger, 889. His 
literary character, 910-11. 

Basil I. the Macedonian, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 347. Reduces 
the Paulicians, 597-8. 

Basil II. emperor of Constantinople, ii. 
354. His great wealth, 572. His 
inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 
607. 

Basil, archbishop of Ceesarea, no evid- 
ence of his having been persecuted 
by the Emperor Valens, i. 660. In- 
sults his friend Gregory Nazianzen, 
under the appearance of promotion, 
735. The father of the monks of 
Pontus, 988. 

Basiliscus, brother of the Empress 
Verina, is intrusted with the com- 
mand of the armament sent against 
the Vandals in Africa, i. 971, 972. 
His fleet destroyed by Genseric, 972, 
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His promotion to the empire, and 
death, ii. 3. ~ 

Basssanus, high priest of the sun, his 
parentage, i. 97. Is proclaimed em- 
peror at Emesa, 97, See EHlaga- 
balus. 

Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constan- 
tine, revolts against him, i. 284. 

Bassora, its foundation and situation, 
ii. 474. 

Baths, public, of Rome, described, i. 
837. 

Batne, reception of the Emperor Julian 
there, i, 615. Etymology of this 
name, tbid. note M. 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced 
in the circus, for the public games at 
Rome, i. 229. 

Beausobre, M. de, character of his 
FTistowre Crotique du Manichévsme, u. 
283, note. 

Bider, battle of, between Mahomet 
and the Koreish of Mecca, ii. 446-7. 
Bedoums of Arabia, their mode of life, 

ii. 416. 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their 
comnbs and cells, 11. 544-5, note. 

Belyrade, or the White City, 11 258, 

Belisarius, his birth and military pro- 
motion, 1i. 67-8 Is appointed by 
Justinian to conduct the African 
war, 68-9. Embarkation of his 
troops, 69-70. Lands in Aftica, 71- 


2. Defeats Gelimer, 723. Is re- 
ceived into Carthage, 74. Second 


defeat of Gelimer, 75. Reduction of 
Africa, 77. Surrender of Gelimer, 
79-80. His triumphant return to 
Constantinople, 80. Is declared sole 
consul, 81 He menaces the Ostro- 
goths of Italy, 84. He seizes Sicily, 
87-8. Invades Italy, 89-90. Takes 
Naples, 90. He enters Rome, 92. 
He is besieged in Rome by the Goths, 
93-4. The siege raised, 100. Causes 
Constantine, one of his generals, to 
be killed, 101. Siege of Ravenna, 
104. Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 
105. Returns to Constantinople, 
106. His character and behaviour, 
106. Scandalous hfe of his wife 
Antonina, 107. His disgrace and 
submission, 109. Is sent into the 
East to oppose Chosroes, king of 
Persia, 129. His politic reception of 
the Persian ambassadors, 130. His 
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second campaign in Italy, 147. His 
ineffectual attempt to raise the sicge 
of Rome, 149. Dissuades Totila from 
destroying Rome, 151. Recovers the 
city, 151. His final recall from 
Italy, 152. Rescues Constantinople 
from the Bulgarians, 164-5. His 
disgrace and death, 165-6. 

Benedict XII., embassy from Androni- 
cus the Younger to, proposing a 
union of the Latin and Greek 
Churches, and soliciting aid against 
the Turks, ii. 889. Hus character, 
890. 

Benefice, in feudal language, explained, 
i. 1031. Resumption of, by the 
sovereign, thed. note M. 

Benevento, battle of, between Charles 
of Anjou, and Mainfroy the Sicilan 
usurper, 13. 813. 

Beneventum, anecdotes relating to the 
sicge of, ii. 627. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the 
riches of Constantinople, n. 571-2. 
Berea, or Aleppo, reception of the Em- 

peror Julian there, i. 615. 

Bernard, St., his character and influ- 
ence in promoting the second crusade, 
ii. 726, vide note M. His character 
of the Romans, 970. 

Bermer, his account of the camp of 
Aurengzebe, i 140, note. 

Berytus, account of the law school 
established there, i. 413. Is de- 
stioyed by an earthquake, 1. 170-1. 

Bessarcon, cardinal, his character, ii. 
914 note. 

Bessas, governor of Rome for Justinian, 
his rapacity during the siege of that 
city by Totila the Goth, in 149. 
Occasions the loss of Rome, 150. 

Bezabde 18 taken and garrisoned by 
Sapor, king of Persia, 1. 475. 1s un- 
effectually besieged by Constantius, 
476. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes 
Hormouz, king of Persia, u. 252. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all 
human distinctions, i. 114. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christ. 
ians, the office of, explained, 1. 323. 
Progress of episcopal authority, 324. 
Assumed dignity of episcopal govern- 
ment, 330. Number ot, at the time 
of Constantine the Great, 504. Mode 
of their election, 504-5, note M. 
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Their power of ordination, 506. The | Boulogne recovered from Carausius, by 


ecclesiastical revenne of each diocese, 


Constantius Chlorus, i. 238. 


how divided, 307. Their civil juris- | Bowides, the Persian Dynasty of, ii. 


diction, 509, 


Their spiritual cen-| 560. 


sures, 510. Their legislative assem- | Brancaleone, senator of Rome, his char- 


blies, 512. 


acter, ii. 977. 


Bishops, rural, their rank and duties, | Bretagne, the province of, in France, 


i. 504. 


settled by Britons, i. 1044, note. 


Bissextile, superstitious regard to this | Britain, reflections on the conquest of, 


year by the Romans, i. 648. 

Bithyma, the cities of, plundered by 
the Goths, i. 179. 

Bicmmyes, their revolt against the Em- 
peror Diocletian, i. 241. 

Boccace, his literary character, ii. 911- 
12, note M. 

Boethius, the learned senator of Rome, 
his history, ii. 19. His imprison- 
ment and death, 21. 

Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, 
his character and military exploits, ii. 
645, 694. His route to Constantinople 
on the crusade, 697. His flattering 
reception by Alexius Comnenus, 700. 
Takes Antioch, and obtains the princi- 
pality of it, 705-7. His subsequent 
transactions, and death, 720-1. 

Boniface, St., his history, i. 385, vac 
note M. 

Boniface, count, the Roman gencral 
under Valentinian III, his char- 
acter, i. 897. Is betrayed into a 
revolt by Actius, 898. Hus repent- 
ance, 900. Is besieged in Hippo 
Regius by Genseric, king of the 
Vandals, 902. Returns to Italy, 
and is killed by Aetius, 903. 

Boniface VIII., pope, his violent con- 
test with Philp the Fair, king of 
France, and his character, ii. 984. 
Institutes the Jubilee, 986. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, is 
chosen general of the fourth crusade 
to the Holy Land, ii. 758. Is made 
king of Macedonia, 778. Is killed 
by the Bulgarians, 784. 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingdom, 
i. 178. Is seized by the Goths, 179. 
The strait of, described, 393. 

Bosra, siege of, by the Saracens, ii. 
481-2. 

Botheric, the Imperial general in Thes- 
salonica, murdered in a sedition, i. 
753. 

Boucicault, marshal, defends Constanti- 
nople against Bajazet, ti. 507. 


by the Romans, i. 3. Description 
of, 14. Colonies planted in, 26, note. 
A colony of Vandals settled there by 
Probus, 222. Revolt of Carausius, 
237. How first peopled, 669. In- 
vasions of, by the Scots and Picts, 
671. Is restored to peace by Theo- 
dosius, 672. Revolt of Maximus 
there, 730, 731. Revolt of the troops 
there against Honorius, 816. Is 
abandoned by the Romans, 867. 
State of, until the arrival of the 
Saxons, 868 note. Descent of the 
Saxons on, 1043. Establishment of 
the Saxon heptarchy, 1044. Wars 
in, 1045. Saxon devastation of the 
country, 1045. Manners of the in- 
dependent Britons, 1047. Descrip- 
tion of, by Procopius, 1049. Con- 
version of the Britons by a mission 
from Pope Gregory the Great, ii. 
245. The doctrine of the incarnation 
received there, 312. 

Brutw, Marcus, example given by, i. 
51, Question as to its virtue, thd. 
note M. 

Brutus the Trojan, his colonisation of 
Britain now given up by intelligent 
historians, i. 669, note. 

Buffon, M., his extraordinary burning 
mirrors, ii. 48, note. 

Bulgarians, their character, ii. 113. 
vide note M. Their inroads on the 
eastern empire, 115, Invasion of, 
under Zabergan, 164. Repulsed by 
Belisarius, 165. Kingdom of the, 
destroyed by Basil II. the Greek 
emperor, 355, 607. Revolt of, from 
the Greek empire, and submission to 
the pope of Rome, 752. War with 
the Greeks under Calo-John, 781. 

Bull-feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, 
described, ii. 1030-1. 

Burgundians, origin and language of 
the, i. 220 notes G. and M. Their 
settlement on the Elbe, and maxims 
of government, 666. Their settle- 
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ment in Gaul, 866. Limits of the) his high reputation, ii. 250, 

kingdom of, under Gundobald, 1019. | noée. 

Are subdued by the Franks, 1019-| Byron, lord, proved that swimming 

20. across the Hellespont was not a 
Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory} poetic fiction, i. 395, note M. 

of the Earth, i. 311, note, Byzantine historians, list and character 
Burrampooter, source of that river, ii.| of, ii. 963-4, note, 964, note M. 

869, note. Byzantium, siege of, by the Emperor 
Busir, m Egypt, four several places| Severus, i. 82, Is taken by Maximin, 

known under this name, ii. 840-1,| 282. Siege of, by Constantine the 

note. Great, 290. Its situation described, 
Buzurg, the philosophical precept | 393. By whom founded, 4, note. 

or of Hormouz, king of Persia,! See Constanienople. 


C. 


CAABA, or temple of Mecca, described, | Cevsarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken 
ii. 424-5. The idols in, destroyed by| by Sapor, king of Persia, i. 184. Is 
Mahomet, 450. | reduced by the Saracens, 11. 495. 

Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and | Caf, great range of mountains in Asia, 
takes Amida, ii. 58. Seizes the; u. 116-17. 
straits of Caucasus, 59-60. Vicissi- | Cahena, queen of the Moors of Africa, 





tudes of his reign, 122. her policy to drive the Arabs out of 
Cadesia, battle of, between the Sara-'! the country, 11. 513. 
cens and the Persians, 473-4. Cu:roan, the city of, founded in the 


Cailyah, her marriage with Mahomet,: kingdom of Tunis, ii. 511. 
u. 429. Is converted by him to his, Caled deserts from the idolatrous Arabs 
new religion, 440. Her death, 442.; to the party of Mahomet, 1i. 449. 
Mahomet’s veneration for her} his gallant conduct at the battle of 
memory, 458. Muta, 452. Has victories under the 
Cucilian, the peace of the church in! caliph Abubeker, 473. Attends the 
Africa disturbed by him and lis| Saracen army on the Syrian expedi- 
party, i. 514. tion, 480-1. Huis valour at the sicge 
Cecieus, the authority of his account| of Damascus, 482. Distinguishes 
of the famous vision of Constantine! himself at the battle of Aiznadin, 
the Great, inquired into, i. 494, note} 483, 485. His cruel treatment of 
M., 495, note. the refugees from Damascus, 485-6. 
Celestian, senator of Carthage, his; Joinsin plundering the fair of Abyla, 
distress on the taking of that city by| 488 Commands the Saracens at the 
Genseric, i, 905. battle of Yermuk, 490-1. His death, 
Cesar, Julius, his inducement to the| 496-7, wde note M. 
conquest of Britain, i. 3. Degrades! Caledonta, and its ancient inhabitants, 
the senatorial dignity, 43, note. As-| described, i. 669. 
stmes a place among the tutclar| Caledonian war, under the Emperor 
deities of Rome in his lifetime, 49. Severus, an account of, i. 88. 
His address in appeasing a military | Calephs of the Saracens, character of, 
sedition, 107, note. His prudent| i470. Their rapid conquests, 472. 
application of the coronary gold pre-/ Extent and power of, 527. Triple 
sented to him, 430 and note G. | division of the office, 541-2. They 
Casar and Augustus, those titles ex-; patronise learning, 544. Decline and 
plained and discriminated, i. »| fall of their empire, 556, 558, 844-5. 
note W. Callinicum, the punishment of a re- 
Cesars, of the Emperor Julian, the| ligious sedition in that city opposed 
philosophical fable of that work de- by St. Ambrose, i. 754. 
lineated, i. 610. Callinicus of Heliopolis assists in de- 
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fending Constantinople against the 
Saracens, by his chemical, inflam- 
imable compositions, +i. 533-4, sote 
M. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, 
from the confines of Russia to those 
of China, i. 700. Country of the, 11. 
117-18. 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war 
with Baldwin, the Latin emperor of 
the Greeks, ii. 781. Defeats, and 
takes him prisoner, 782. His sauvage 
character and death, 784-5, 961, note 
M. 

Calocerus, & camel driver, excites an 
insurrection in the island of Cy pius, 
1 438 

Ca/phurnius, the machinery of his 
eclogue on the accession ot the Em- 
peror Carus, i. 226. 

(‘alrin, the reformer, 1i. 601. Has doc- 
trine of the eucharist, 601-2 Hx- 
wmination of his conduct to Servetus, 
GOL, vide note G. 

(‘ainel, of Arabia, described, 11. 417. 

(amisards of Languedoc, their cn- 
thusiasm compared with that of the 
Curcumcellions of Numidia, i. 553 

tumpana, the province of, desvlated 
by the all policy of the Roman em- 
perors, 1. 426. Description of the 
Lucullan villa in, 983. 

anada, the present climate and cir- 
cumstances of, compared with those 
of ancient Germany, i. 147. 

annon, enormous one of the sultan 
Mahomet II. described, 11. 941-2, 
note M, Bursts, 946-7. 

«nocs, Russian, a description of, ii. 
617-18. 

antacuzene, John, character of his 
Greek History, ii. 821-2, His good 
fortune under the younger Androni- 
cus, 826-7. Is driven to assume the 
puple, 828. His lively distinction 
between foreign and civil war, 829. 
His entry into Constantinople, and 
reign, 830-1. Abdicates, and turns 
monk, 832, His war with the 
Genoese factory at Pera, 835. 
Marries his daughter to a Turk, 890. 
His negotiation with Pope Clement 
VI, ibed. 

mniemis History of the Ottoman 
umpire, a character of, ii. 851-2, 
note, vide note M., 857-8. 
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Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, 
defeats the younger Gordian, and 
takes Carthage, i. 721. 

Capitation-tax, under the Roman em- 
perors, an account of, i. 426. 

Capito, Aterus, the civilian, his char- 
acter, ii. 189. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restora- 
tion of, 1. 352. 

Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed 
of horses, i. 421. 

Caparia, isle of, character of the 
monks there, 1. 793. 

Cuptives, how treated by the bar- 
banians, 1. 915, 1032. 

Cai acalla, son of the Emperor Severus, 
his fixed antipathy to his brother 
(acta, 1 87. Succeeds to the empire 
jontly with him, 89. Tendency of 
his edict to extend the privileges of 
Roman citizens to all the free in- 
habitants of his empire, 113. His 
view in this transaction, 1138. 
Doubles the tax on legacies and in- 
heritances, 113. 

Caiaconum, the Tartar settlement of, 
described, 1. 848. 

Cararans, Sogdian, their route to and 
from China, for sulk, to supply the 
Roman empire, u. 39. 

Carauseus, his revolt in Britain, i. 237. 
Is achnowledged by Diocletian and 
his colleagues, 238. 

Cai boas, the Paulician, his revolt from 
the Greck emperor to the Saracens, 
u 597. 

Carduals, the election of a pope vested 
in them, un. 982-3. Institution of the 
conclave, 983. 

Carduene, situation and history of 
that territory, 1. 249, note M. 

Carinus, the son of Carus, succeeds his 
father in the empire, jointly with his 
brother Numerian, i. 227. 

Carunuans, their invasion of Syria, 
in. 742-3, note M. 

Carlovingian race of kings, commence- 
ment of, 1n France, ii. 387. 

Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his 
character, ii. 557. His military ex- 
ploits, 557. 

Carmelites, from whom they derive 
their pedigree, i. 956, note. 

Carpathian mountains, their situation, 
i, 147. 

Carthage taken by Capelianus, i. 121. 
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The bishopric of, bought for Majori- 
nus, 374, note. Religious discord 
generated there by the factions of 
Cecilian and Donatus, 514, 515, 
The temple of Venus there con- 
verted into a Christian church, 769. 
Is surprised by Genseric, king of the 
Vandals, 904. The gates of, opened 
to Belisarius, ii. 74. Natural altera- 
tions produced by time in the situa- 
tion of this city, 74-5, note. The 
walls of, repaired by Belisarius, 75. 
Insurrection of the Roman troops 
there, 142. Troubles and sedition, 
102, note M. Is reduced and pillaged 
by Tlassan the Saracen, 511-12. 
Subsequent history of, 512-13. 

Caurthayona, an extraordinary rich 
silver mine worked there, for the 
Romans, 1. 109. 

Caius, emperor, his election and char- 
acter, 1. 225. 

_Caspean and Iberian gates of Mount 
Caucasus, distinguished, 1. 59, note 
M. 

Casszans, the party of, among the 
Roman civilians, explained, u. 190. 
Casscodorus, his Gothic history, 1. 163. 

Flis account of the infant state of the 
republic of Venice, 943. Hhs long 
and prosperous life, u. 12-138, note, 

138, note M. 

Castirot, George, see Scanderbeg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the 
Greek empire, 11. 816. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how 
disciiminated from the opinions of 
the Platonic school, i. 522. The 
authority of, extended to the minds 
of mankind, 524. Faith of the 
Western or Latin church, 530. Is 
distracted by factions in the cause of 
Athanasius, 536. The doxology, 
how introduced and how perverted, 
568. The revenue of, transferred to 
the heathen priests, by Julian, 599. 
Edict of Theodosius, for the estab- 
hshment of the Catholic faith, 733. 
The progressive steps of idolatry in 
the, 776. Persecution of the Catho- 
hes in Africa, 1002. Pious frauds of 
the Catholic clergy, 1006. How be- 
wildered by the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, ii. 287, 2889. Union of 
the Greek and Latin churches, 312. 
Schism of the Greek church, 747. 
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Cava, story of the Spanish lady, is. 514- 
15, vide note M. 

Celestine, pope, espouses the party of 
Cyril against Nestorius, and pro- 
nounces the degradation of the latter 
from his episcopal dignity, ii. 293-4. 

Celtic language driven to the mountains 
by the Latin, i. 27, nofe, and note M. 

Censor, the office of, revived under the 
Emperor Decuus, i. 169. But with- 
out effect, 170. 

Ceos, the manufacture of silk first in- 
troduced to Europe from that island, 
i. 38, 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila 
king of the Huns, her reception of 
Maximin the Roman ambassador, 
i. 922, note M. 

Cerenthus, his opinion of the twofold 
nature of Jesus Christ, 11. 286-7. St. 
John’s aversion to, ibid. note, and 
note M. 

Ceylon, ancient names given to that 
island, and the imperfect knowledge 
of, by the Romans, i. 610, note 611, 
note M. 

Chaboras, river, a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, i. 618. 

Chalecdon, the injudicious situation of 
this city stigmatised by pioverbial 
contempt, i. 394, A tribunal erected 
there by the Emperor Julian, to try 
and punish the evil ministers of his 
predecessor, Constantius, 574. A 
stately church built there by Rufinus, 
the mfamous minister of the Emperor 
Theodosius, 783. Is taken by Chos- 
roes II. king of Persia, 1. 267-8. 

Chalcondyles, the Greck historian, his 
remarks on the several nations of 
Europe, ii. 895. 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans 
and Attila king of the Huns, i. 939. 
Chamavians, reduced and generously 

treated by Julian, i. 482. 

Chancellor, the original and modern 
application of this word compared, i. 
228, note. 

Characters, national, the distinction of, 
how formed, i. 688. 

Chariots of the Romans described, i. 
832, note. 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of 
Lombardy, ii. 386-7. His reception 
at Rome, 388-9. Eludes fulfilling 
the promises of Pepin and himself to 
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the Roman Pontiff, 390. His coro- 
nation at Rome by the Pope Leo III., 
396. His reign and character, 396-7. 
Extent of his empire, 247-8. His 
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847-8, 
848-9. 
Chivalry, origin of the order of, ii. 


Expulsion of the Moguls, 


neighbours and enemies, 249-50. His | Chnodomar, prince of Alemanni, taken 


successors, 186. His negotiations and 
treaty with the Eastern empire, 252. 
State of his family and dominions in 
the tenth century, 585-6. 

Charles Martel, see Martel. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Ro- 
mans, ii. 444, 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and 
Sicily, ii. 812-18. The Sicilian Ves- 
pers, 815. His character as a senator 
of Rome, 977-8. 

Charles IV. emperor of Germany, his 
weakness and poverty, ii. 412, Hus 
public ostentation, 412-13. Contrast 
between him and Augustus, 413. 

Charlies V. emperor, parallel between 
him and Diocletian, 1. 256. And be- 
tween the sack of Rome by him, and 
that by Alaric the Goth, 852. 

Chastity, its high esteem among the 
ancient Germans, i. 155. And the 
primitive Christians, i. 318. 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom de- 
rived, ii. 547, note M. 547-8. 

Chersonesus, Thracian, how fortified by 
the Emperor Justinian, ii. 54. 

Chersomtes assists Constantine the 
Great against the Goths, i. 441, note 
M. Are cruelly persecuted by the 
Greek emperor, Justinian IL., ii. 336. 

Chess, the object of the game of, by 
whom invented, 11, 126-7. Allusions 
to, 549, 558. 

Childeric, king of France, deposed un- 
der papal sanction, ii. 387. 

Children, the exposing of, a prevailing 
vice of antiquity, ii. 200. Natural, 
according to the Roman laws, what, 
205, vide note G. 

China, how distinguished in ancient 
history, i. 244, note. Great numbers 
of children annually exposed there, 
329, note. Its situation, 694, note. 
The high chronology claimed by the 
historians of, 695. The great wall 
of, when erected, 697, note M. Was 
twice conquered by the Northern 
tribes, 698, The Romans supplied 
with silk by the caravans from, ii. 
39. Turkish invasions of, 118. 
Is conquered by the Moguls, 843, 


prisoner by Julian at the battle of 
Strasburg, i. 481. 

Chosroes, king of Armenia, assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sapor king of 
Persia, i. 183. 

Choaroes, son of Tiridates, king of Ar- 
menia, his character, i. 447. History 
of his son Diran, and of Shahpour, 
446, note M. 

Chosroes I. king of Persia, i. 893, notes M. 
Protects the last surviving philoso- 
phers of Athens, in his treaty with 
the Emperor Justinian, ii. 63-4. Re- 
view of his history, 123, ede note M., 
123-4, note M. Sells a peace to Jus- 
tinian, 126-7, His invasion of Syria, 
128. His negotiations with Justin- 
ian, 188. His prosperity, 139. Battle 
of Mclitene, 248-9. His death, 249- 
50, note M. 

Chosroes II. king of Persia is raised to 
the throne on the deposition of his 
father Hormouz, ii. 252-3. Is 1e- 
duced to implore the assistance of the 
Emperor Maurice, 254. His restora- 
tion and policy, 255. Hus letters to 
Sergius, extant, 255-6, note M. Con- 
quers Syria, 266. Palestine, 266-7. 
Egypt and Asia Minor, 267-8. His 
reign and magnificence, ebid. Rejects 
the Mohammedan religion, 268-9. 
Imposes an ignominious peace on 
the Emperor Heraclius, 269-70. His 
flight, deposition, and deatb, 279. 

Chozars, the horde of, sent by the Turks 
to the assistance of the Emperor Her- 
aclius, ii. 276. Authors who describe 
them, 277, note M. 

Chrést, the festival of his birth, why 
fixed by the Romans at the winter 
solstice, i. 565, note. 

Christians, primitive, the various sects 
into which they branched out, i. 302. 
Ascribed the Pagan idolatry to the 
agency of demons, 303. Believed the 
end of the world to be near at hand, 
309. The miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive church, 313. Their 
faith stronger than in modern times, 
315. Their superior virtue and au- 
sterity, 316. Repentance, a virtue 
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in high esteom among them, 316. 
Their notions of marriage and chas- 
tity, 319. They disclaim war and 
government, 320, notes G. and M. 
Were active, however, in the internal 
government of their own society, 321. 
Bishops, 323. Synods, 324. Metro- 
politans and primates, 324-5. Bishop 
of Rome, 325. Church of Rome not 
founded by St. Peter, 326, note M. 
Their probable proportion to the Pa- 
gan subjects of the empire before the 
conversion of Constantine the Great, 
338. Inquiry into their persecutions, 
343. Why more odious to the gov- 
erning powers than the Jews, 346. 
Their religious meetings suspected, 
348. Are persecuted by Nero, as the 
incendiaries of Rome, 352, notes M 
and G. Instructions of the Emperor 
Trajan to Pliny the Younger for the 
regulation of his * ct towards 
them, 358. Rema exposed to 
popular resentment on public festivi- 
ties, 359. Legal mode of proceeding 
against them, 359. The ardour with 
which they courted martyrdom, 365. 
When allowed to erect places for 
public worship, 371. Their persecu- 
tion under Diocletian and his associ- 
ates, 378. An edict of toleration for 
them published by Galerius just be- 
fore his death, 386. Some considera- 
tions necessary to be attended to in 
reading the sufferings of the martyrs, 
388. Edict of Milan published by 
Constantine the Great, 488. Political 
recommendations of the Christian 
morality to Constantine, 489. Theory 
and practice of passive obedience, 490. 
Their loyalty and zeal, 491. The 
sacrament of baptism, how admunis- 
tered in early times, 499. Extra- 
ordinary propagation of Christianity 
after 1t obtained the Imperial sanc- 
tion, 501. Becomes the established 
religion of the Romnan empire, 503. 
Spiritual and temporal powers dis- 
tinguished, 503. Review of the epis- 
copal order in the church, 504-5. The 
ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese, 
how divided, 507. Their legislative 
assemblies, 509. 512. Edict of Con. 
stantine the Great against heretics, 
513. Mysterious doctrine of the 
Trinity, 525. The doctrines of the 
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Catholic church, how discrimnated 
from the opinions of the Platonic 
school, 523, 526. General character 
of the Christian secta, 553. Christian 
schools prohibited by the Emperor 
Julian, 599. They are removed from 
all offices of trust, 600. Are obliged 
to reinstate the Pagan temples, 600. 
Their imprudent and irregular zeal 
against idolatry, 608. 

Christians, distinction of, into vulgar 
and ascetic, i. 986. Conversion of the 
barbarous nations, 997. 

Christianity, inquiry into the progress 
and establishment of, i. 292. Religion 
and character of the Jews, 293, 2ote 
M. 293. The Jewish religion the 
basis of Christiamty, 297. Is offered 
to all mankind, thd. The sects into 
which the Christians divided, 298. 
The theology of, reduced to a syste- 
matical form in the school of Alex- 
andria, 335. Injudicious conduct of 
its early advocates, 341. Its perse- 
cutions, 342, wde note. First erection 
of churches, 371. 

Christeanity, the system of, found in 
Plato’s doctrine of the Logos, i. 517, 
519-20, note G., 520, note M. Salu- 
tary effects resulting from the con- 
version of the barbarous nations to, 
1000. Its progress in the North of 
Europe, ii. 623. 

Chrysaphius the eunuch engages Ede- 
con to assassinate his king Attila, i. 
925-6. Is put to death by the Em- 
press Pulcheria, 927. Causes of his 
execution, wid. note M. Assisted at 
the second council of Ephesus, 11. 299. 

Chrysocher, general of the revolted 
Paulicians, over-runs and pillages 
Asia Minor, ui. 598. Huis death, 598. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, 
his character, 11. 912-13, His admur- 
ation of Rome and Constantinople, 
918-19. 

Chrysopolis, battle of, between Con- 
stantine the Great and Liciniusg, i. 
291. Scutari or Chrysopolis, 394. 

Chrysostom, St., his account of the 
pompous luxury of the Empcror Ar- 
cadius, i. 871. Protects his fugitive 
patron the eunuch Eutropius, 878. 
History of his promotion to the archi- 
episcopal see of Constantinople, 881, 
His character and admunistration, 
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882. His persecution, 885. His 
death, 885. His relics removed to 


Constantinople, 885. His encomium 
on the monastic life, 989, note. 

Churches, Christian, the first erection 
of, i. 371. Demolition of, under Dio- 
cletian, 379. Splendour of, under 
Constantine the Great, 379. Seven, 
of Asia, the fate of, ii. 853. 

Cibulis, battle of, between Constantine 
the Great and Licinius, i. 284. 

Cicero, his view of the philosophica 
opinions as to the immortality of the 
soul, i. 306. His encomium on the 
study of the law, 178. System of his 
Republic, i. 21, note M. ii. 187. 

Cimmertan darkness, the expression of, 
whence derived, i. 833, note. 

Circumcellions of Africa, Donatist schis- 
matics, history of their revolt, i. 552. 
Their religious suicides, 553. Perse- 
cution of, by the Emperor Honor1us, 
900. 

Circumcision of both sexes, a physical 
custom in Aithiopia, unconnected 
with religion, 1. 327-8. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, 
described, ii. 32. Constantinople, 
and the Eastern empire, distracted 
by these factions, 33. 

Citres in the Roman empire enumerated, 
i. 35. Commercial, of Italy, rise, and 
government of, 11. 409. 

Citezens of Rome, motive of Caracalla 
for extending the privileges of, to all 
the free inhabitants of the empire, i. 
13. Political tendency of this grant, 
213. 

City, the birth of a new one, how cele- 
brated by the Romans, i. 398, vide 
note. 

Civilians of Rome, origin of the profes- 
sion, and the three periods in the his- 
tory of, ii. 185-6, note W. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyrist of 
Stilicho, his works supply the defi- 
ciencies of history, i. 786. Celebrates 
the murder of Rufinus, 789. His 
offices and wealth, 823. His indiffer- 
ence as to religion, 823, noteM. His 
death and character, 823-4. His 
character of the eunuch Eutropius, 
$73. 

Claudius, emperor, chosen by the Pre- 
torian guards, without the concur- 
rence of the senate, i. 51. 
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Claudius, emperor, successor to Gallie- 
nus, his character and elevation to 
the throne, i. 192. 

Cleander, minister of the Emperor Com- 
modus his history, i. 63. 

Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domi- 
tilla, why distinguished as Christian 
martyrs, i. 357, note M. 

Clement III. pope, and the Emperor 
Henry III. mutually confirm each 
other’s sovereign characters, ii. 646-7, 

Clement V. pope, transfers the holy see 
from Rome to Avignon, ii. 985. 

Clergy, when first distmguished from 
the laity, i. 326, 503. The ranks and 
numbers of, how multiphed, 506-7. 
Exempted from municipal offices and 
personal taxes, 506, wde note G. 
Lheir property, 507-8. Their offences 
only cognisable by their own order, 
509. Valentinian’s edict to restrain 
the avarice of, 661. 

Clodion, the first of the Merovingian 
race of kings of the Franks mm Gaul, 
his reign, 1. 933-4, note M. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, 
his steady fidelity during the revolu- 
tions at Rome, i. 75. Declares himself 
against Julianus, 76. 

Clotdda, niece of the king of Burgundy, 
is married to Clovis king of the 
Franks, and converts her Pagan hus- 
band, 1016. Exhorts her husband to 
the Gothic war, 1021. 

Clovis, king of the Franks, his descent, 
and reign, i. 1013. 

Cluverrus, his account of the objects of 
adoration among the ancient Ger- 
mans, i. 156, note, 157, note G. 

Cochineal, importance of the discovery 
of, in the art of dyeing, u. 38, note. 

Code of Justinian, how formed, 1. 192. 
New edition of, 196. 

Codicils, how far admitted by the Ro- 
man law respecting testaments, i. 
188, 211. 

Cenobites, in monkish history, de- 
scribed, i. 996. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman 
emperors, ii. 974-5, note M. 

Colchos, the modern Mingrelia, de- 
scribed, ii. 131. Manners of the 
natives, 132. Revolt of, from the 
Romans to the Persians, and repent- 
ance, 134-6. Colchian war, in 
consequence, 136-7, 
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Coliseum, of the *mperor Titus, observ- 
ations on, i. 229, 11. 1029-30, note M. 
Exhibition of a bull-feast in, 1030-1. 

Collyridian heretics, an account of, ii. 
431. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 25. 

Colonna, lustory of the Roman family 
of, ii. 988-9. 

Colossus of Rhodes, some account of, 
ui. 497. 

Columns of Hercules, their situation, 
1. 19. 

Comana, the rich temple of, suppressed, 
and the revenues confiscated, by the 
emperors of the East, i. 421. 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic 
laws, i, 1029. The laws of according 
to the assize of Jerusalem, 11. 718. 
Apology for the practice of, 805-6, 
note, 

Comets, account of those which ap- 
peared in the reign of Justinian, 1i. 
168. Authors who record their re- 
turn, tbed note M. 169. 

Commenteolus, his disgraceful warfare 
against the Avars, ii. 259. 

Coimmodus, emperor, his education, 
character, and reign, 1. 59. Epigram, 
on, 65, note M. Urls death, 67, 
note W. 

Comment, origin of the family of, on the 
throne of Constantinople, i. 356-7. 
Its extinction, 960-1. 

Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin 
Mary, the doctrine of, from whence 
derived, 11. 433. 

Concubine, according to the Roman 
civil law, explained, 1. 204-5. 

Conjflagration, general, ideas of the 
primitive Christians concerning, i. 
311, note. 

Conquest, the vanity of, not so justifi- 
able as the desire of spoil, i. 671. 
Is rather achieved by art than pei- 
sonal valour, 910. 

Conrad III. emperor, engages in the 
second crusade, ii. 72]-2 His dis- 
astrous expedition, 722, 724, note M. 

Conrad of Montferrat defends Tyre 
against Saladin, ii. 736. Is assassi- 
nated, 737-8. 

Constance, treaty of, ii. 410. 

Coustans, the third son of Constantine 
the Great, is sent to govern the west- 
ern provinces of the empire, i. 438, 
Division of the empire among him 
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and his brothers, on the death of their 
father, 445. Is invaded by his bro- 
ther Constantine, 450. Is killed, on 
the usurpation of Magnentius, 452. 
Espoused the cause of Athanasius 
against his brother Constantius, 539- 
40. 

Constans II. emperor of Constantinople, 
11. 333, note M., 333-4, note M. 

Constantra, princess, grand-daughter of 
Constantine the Great, is carried by 
her mother to the camp of the usur- 
per Procopius, i. 652. Narrowly 
escapes falling into the hands of the 
Quadi, 684. Marrics the Emperor 
Gratian, 652, note 686. 

Constantena, daughter: of Constantine 
the Great, and widow of Hannibali- 
anus, places the diadem on the head 
of the general Vetranio, i. 452. Is 
married to Gallus, 460. Her char- 
acter, 46]. Dies, 463. 

Constantina, widow of the Eastern Em- 
peror Maurice, the cruel fate of, and 
her daughters, i. 263-4. 

Constantine the Great, the several opin- 
ions as to the place of his birth, i. 
263. His story, 264. He is saluted 
emperor by the British legions on the 
death of his father, 265. Marries 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, 
268. Puts Maximian to death, 272. 
General review of his administration 
in Gaul, 273. Undertakes to deliver 
Rome from the ty,anny of Maxentius, 
275. Defcats Maxentius, and enters 
Rome, 270. Has alliance with Licin- 
ins, 281. Defeats Licimius, 285. 
Peace concluded with Licinius, 286. 
Hus Jaws, 286. Chastises the Goths, 
288. Second civil war with Licinius, 
289. 

Constantzne the Great, motives which 
induced him to make Byzantium the 
capital of his empire, i. 393. De- 
claics Ins determination to spring 
from divine command, 397. Despoils 
other citics of their ornaments to 
decorate his new capital, 395, Cere- 
mony of dedicating his new city, 404. 
Form of civil and military adminis- 
tration established there, 404. Sep- 
arates the civil from the military ad- 
ministration, 415. Corrupted mili- 
tary discipline, 415. His character, 
431. Account of his family, 433, 
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His jealousy of his son Crispus, 434. 
Mysterious doaths of Crispus and 
Licinius, 435. His repentance, and 
acts of atonement inquired into, 436. 
His sons and nephews, 437. Sends 
them to superintend the several pro- 
vinces of the empire, 438. Assists 
the Sarmatians, and provokes the 
Goths, 439, 440. Reduces the Goths 
to peace, 441, His death, 442. At- 
tempt to ascertain the date of his 
conversion to Christianity, 486. His 
Pagan superstition, 487. Protects 
‘the Christians of Gaul, 488. Pub- 
lishes the edict of Milan, 488. Mo- 
tives which recommended the Chris- 
tians to his favour, 489. Exhorts his 
subjects to embrace the Christian 
profession, 491. His famous stand- 
ard the ZLabarum described, 4938. 
His celebrated vision previous to his 
battle with Maxentius, 494. Story 
of the miraculous crossin the aur, 
496, 497, note M. His conversion ac- 
counted for, from natural and prob- 
able causes, 497. Occasion of his 
conversion, 500, note M. H:s theolo- 
gical discourses, 499. His devotion 
and privileges, ed. The delay of 
his baptism accounted for, 499. Is 
commemorated as a saint by the 
Greeks, 501. His edict against her- 
etics, 513. Favours the cause of 
Cocilian against Donatus, 515. His 
sensible Jetter to the bishop of Alex- 
andria, 531. How preyailed on to 
ratify the Nicene creed, 532. His 
levity in rehgion, 533. Granted a 
toleration to his Pagan subjects, 554 
His reform of Pagan abuses, 554, 
Was associated with the Heathen 
deitics after his death, by a decree of 
the senate, 556. Huis discovery of 
the holy sepulchre, 594. Builds a 
magnificent church on the spot, 
thed. 

Constantine, publication of his fictitious 
donation to the bishops of Rome, 1i. 
390-1. Interdiction of marriage with 
strangers ascribed to him, 578. Ex- 
ceptions. 578-9. 

Constantine II. the son of Constantine 
the Great, is sent to preside over 
Gaul, i. 488. Division of the empire 
among him and his brothers, on the 
death of their father, 445. Invades 


ny 
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his brother Constans, and is killed, 
450. 

Constantine III. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 1i. 332. 

Constantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 334. 

Constantine V. Copronymus, emperor 
of Constantinople, ii. 338-9. Fates 
of his five sons, 340, note M. Revolt 
of Artavasdes, and troubles on ac- 
count of image worship, 378 Abol- 
ishes the monkish order, 379. 

Constantine VI. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 340. 

Constantine VIL. Porphyrogenitus, em- 
peror of Constantmople, ii. 350-1. 
His cautions against discovering the 
secret of the Greek fire, 535, 582. 
Account of his works, 564-5. Their 
imperfections pomted out, 565-6, 
Account of the ceremonies of the By- 
zautine court, 576-7. Justifies the 
mairlage of his son with the Princess 
Bertha of France, 579. 

Constantene VIII. emperor of Constan- 
tinople, 11. 351. 

Constantine TX. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 354-5. 

Constantine X. Monomachus, emperor 
of Constantinople, ii. 356, 

Constantine XI, Ducas, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, n. 356. 

Constantine Palzologus, the last of the 
Greek emperors, his reign, 11. 932. 
His death, 954-5. His obsequies, 
959. 

Constantine Sylvanus, founder of the 
Paulicians, ii. 595. Hus death, 596 
Constantsne, a private soldier in Britain, 
elected emperor for the sake of his 
name, i. 816. He reduces Gaul and 
Spain, 817, 859. Huis reduction and 

death, S60. 

Constantine, general under Belisarius 
iw Italy, his death, 11. 101. 

Constantsnople, its situation described, 
with the motives which induced 
Constantine the Great to make this 
city the capital of his empire, i. 393. 
Its local advautages, 396. Its extent, 
398. Progress of the work, 399. 
Principal edifices, 400. How fur- 
nished with inhabitants, 401, 402. 
Privileges granted to it, 402. Its 
dedication, 404, Review of the new 
form of civil and military adminis- 
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tration established there, 404. Is 
allotted to Constantine the Younger, 
in the division of the empire on the 
emperor's death, 444. Vuolent con- 
tests there between the rival bishops, 
Paul and Macedonius, 549. Bloody 
engagement between the Athanas- 
ians and Arians on the removal of the 
body of Constantine, 550. Triumph- 
ant entry of the Emperor Julian, 570 
The senate of, allowed the same 
powers and honours as that at Rome, 
577. Arrival of Valens, as emperor 
of the Kast, 650. Revolt of Proco- 
pius, tbed. 

Constantinople continued the principal 
seat of the Arian heresy during the 
1eigns of Constantius and Valens, 
1. 734. Is purged from Arianism by 
the Emperor Theodosius, 736. Coun- 
cil of, 738. Is enriched by the 
bodies of saints and martyrs, 777. 
Insurrection agamst Gainas and his 
Arian Goths, 879. Persecution of 
the archbishop, St. Chrysostom, 883 
Popular tumults on his account, 834. 
Earthquake there, 914. 
Constantenople, the city and Eastern 
empire distracted by the factions of 
the circus in. 32-3. Foundation of 
the church of St. Sophia, 49-50. 
Other churches erected there by 
Justinian, 51 2. Triumph of Belisar- 
ius over the Vandals, 77, 80. State 
of the armies under the Emperor 
Maurice, 259-60. The armies and 
city revolt against him, 261. Deliv- 
erance of the city from the Persians 
and <Avars, 275. Religious war 
about the Trisagion, 304. 


Constantinople, prospectus of the re- 


maining history of the Eastern em- 
pire, is, 329. Summary review of the 
five dynasties of the Greck empire, 
730. Tumults in the city to oppose 
the destruction of imayes, 378. Ab- 
oliton of the monkish order by 
Constantine, 379. First siege of, 
by the Saracens, 528. Second siege 
by the Saracens, 531. Review of 
the provinces of the Greek empire in 
the tenth century, 564-5. Riches of 
the city of Coustantinople, 571-2. 
The Imperial palace of, 573. Officers 
of state, 575. Military character of 
the Greeks, 582-3. The name and 
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character of Romans supported to 
the last, 589. Decline and revival 
of literature, 589. The city menaced 
by the Turks, 612. Account of the 
Varangians, 614-15. Naval expedi- 
tions of the Russians against the city, 
617. 


Constantinople, origin of the separation 


of the Greek and Latin churches, ii. 
747. Massacre of the Latins, 751. 
Invasion of the Greek empire, and 
conquest of Constantinople by the 
crusaders, 760-1, 764. The city 
taken, and Isaac Angelus restored, 
765 6. Part of the city burnt by the 
Latins, 767-8. Second siege of the 
city by the Latins, 769. Is pillaged, 
770. Account of the statues de- 
stroyed, 773. Partition of the Greek 
empire by the French and Venetians, 
775. The Greeks rise against their 
Latin conquerors, 781-2. The city 
retaken by the Greeks, 792, note M. 
The suburb of Galata assigned to the 
Genoese, 833. Hostilities between 
the Genoese and the emperor, 835. 
flow the city escuped the Moguls, 
849. Is besieged by the Sultan, 
Amurath IT., 885. Is compared with 
Rome, 918-19. Is besieged by Ma- 
homet IT., Sultan of the Turks, 942, 
946. Is stormed and taken, 54-5. 
Becomes the capital of the Turkish 
empire, 959. 


Constantius Chlorus, Governor of Dal- 


matia, was intended to be adopted 
by the Emperor Carus, i the room 
of his vicious son Carinus, 1. 229. Is 
associated as Cvesar by Diocletian, in 
his administration, 235. Assumes 
the title of Augustus, on the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian, 261. His death, 
265. Granted a toleration to the 
Christians, 384. 


Constantius, the second son of Con- 


stantine the Great, i. 437. His edu- 
cation, 438. Is sent to govern the 
Eastern provinces of the empire, 438. 
Seizes Constantinople, on the death 
of his father, 444. Conspires the 
death of his kinsmen, 444. Division 
of the empire among him and his 
brothers, 445, Restores Chosroes, 
King of Armenia, 446, noteM. Battle 
of Singara with Sapor, King of Per- 
sia, 448. Rejects the offers of Mag- 
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nentius and Vetranio, on the plea of 
a vision, 452. His oration to the 
Illyrian troops at the interview with 
Vetranio, 453. Defeats Magnentius 
at the battle of Mursa, 455. His 
councils governed by eunuchs, 459. 
Education of his cousins Gallus and 
Julian, 460. Disgrace and death of 
Gallus, 461, 462, 463. Sends for 
Julian to court, 466. Invests himn 
with the title of Cesar, 466. Visits 


Rome, 468. Presents an obclisk to’ 


that city, 469, nofeM. The Quadian 
and Sarmatian wars, 471. Huis Per- 
sian negotiation, 471. Muismanage- 
ment of affairs in the Kast, 476. 
Favours the Arians, 533. His re- 
ligious character by Ammianus the 
histoiian, 534. His restless en- 
deavours to establish an uniformity 
of Christian doctrine, 535. Athana- 
sius driven into exile by the council 
of Antioch, 537, 538, 539. Is mti- 
midated by his brother Constans, and 
invites Athanasius back again, 540. 
His severe treatment of those bishops 
who refused to concur in deposing 
Athanasius, 542. His scrupulous 
orthodoxy, 543. Hus cautious con- 
duct in expelling Athanasius fiom 
Alexandria, 544. His strenuous 
efforts to seize his person, 546. Atha- 
nasius writes invectives tq expose lus 
character, 547, Is constrained to 
restore Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 
548. Supports Macedonius, Bishop 
of Constantinople, and countenances 
his persecutions of the Catholics and 
Novatians, 550. His conduct toward 
his Pagan subjects, 554, Envies the 
fame of Julian, 557, note M, 508. 
Recalls the legions from Gaul, 558. 
Negotiations between him and Juhan, 
564. His preparations to ppose 
Julian, 568. His death and character, 
569, 570. 

Constanteus, a general, relieves the 
British emperor, Constantine, when 
besieged in Arles, i. 860. His 
character and victouies, 860. His 
marriage with Placidia, and death, 
894. 

Constantius, secretary to Attila, King 
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Consul, the office of, explained, i. 46. 
Alterations this office underwent 
under the emperors, and when Con- 
stantinople became the seat of em- 
pire, 406. The office of, suppressed 
by the Emperor Justinian, ii. 64. Is 
now sunk to a commercial agent, 
974. 

Contracts, the Roman laws respecting,. 
ii. 213, note M. 

Copts of Egypt, brief history of, ii. 
323, wde note M. 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, 
celebrates the Isthmian games, under 
the Emperor Julian, i. 577. The 
isthmus of, fortified by the Emperor 
Justinian, i. 54. 

Cornificia, or Fadilla, manner of her 
death related, i. 91, note M. 

Cornwall, reduction of, by the Saxons, 
i 1043-4. 

Coronary gold, nature of those offer- 
ings to the Roman emperors, i. 430, 
note G. 

Corsica, island of, 1. 19, note M. 

Correnus, Matthias, King of Hungary, 
his character, ii. 929. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, account of his 
Christian topography, ii. 42, note, 
315 16, note. 

Cosmo of Medicis, his character, ii. 
917. 

Councils and Synods, i. 323; of An- 
tioch, 539; Arles, 561; Basil, ii. 
38; Czssarea, 557; Carthage, i. 
1003, in. 77-8; Chalcedon, 1. 883, 
11. 300 ; Clermont, 682 ; Constance, 
894-5, 899, 1012; Constantinople, 
i. 738, in, 309, 311-12, 376, 749; 
Ephesus, 294, 299 ; Ferrara, 903-4 ; 
Florence, 904; Frankfort, n. 394 ; 
Lyons, i. 1019, 11. 789, 811 ; Mulan, 
i. 541; Nice, 526; Pisa, 11. 899, 
1011-12; Placentia, ii. 681-2; Ri- 
mini, 530 ; Sardica, 539, 542; T'o- 
ledo, i. 1010-11 ; Tyre, 537, 542. 

Count, great difference between the 
ancient and modern application of 
this title, i. 415. By whom first in- 
vented, ebid. Of the sacred largesses, 
under Constante the Great, hig 
office, 421. Of the domestics, in the 
Eastern empire, his office, 422. 


of the Huns, his matrimonial nego- | Coupele, rock of, and the Cow’s Mouth 


tiation at the court of Constantinople, 
i, 919, 925. 


or issue of the Ganges, ii. 868 9 vide 
note M. 
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Courtenay, history of the family of, ii. 
796. 

Crescentius, consul «t Rome, his vicissi- 
tudes, and disgraceful death, 11. 408. 
Medal of, «bid. note M. 

Crete, the isle of, i. 19. Subdued by 
the Saracens, ii. 550-1. Is re- 
covered by Nicephorus Phocas, 561- 
2. Is purchased by the Venetians, 
777. 

Crimes, how distinguished by the 
penal laws of the Romans, i. 218- 
19. 

Crispus, son of Constantine the Great, 
is declared Czesar, 1. 286. Distin- 
guishes his valour against the Franks 
and Alemanni, 288. Forces the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont, and defeats 
the fleet of Licimus, 299. Hhis char- 
acter, 434. His mysterious death, 
435. 

Crispus, the patrician, marries the 
daughter of Phocas, and contributes 
to depose him, 1i. 264. Is obliged 
to turn monk, 265. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, 1i. 
605-6. 

Cross, the different sentiments ente1- 
tained of this instrument of punish- 
ment, by the Pagan and Christian 
Romans, i. 493. The famous stan- 
dard of, in the army of Constantine 
the Great, described, 493. Hus vis- 
ions of, $94, note M, 496. The holy 
sepulchre and cross of Christ discov- 
ered, 594. The cross of Christ un- 
diminished by distribution to pul- 
grims, 594. Calvary, question as 
to its having been a hill, 595. note 
M. 

Crown of thorns, i. 594. Its transfer 
from Constantinople to Paris, u. 
790. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, the dis- 
tinction between, i. 624. note. 

Crusade, the first resolved on at tlie 
council of Clermont, n. 683. Hastor- 
ies and documents relating to, 654, 
note, and note M. Inquiry into the 
justice of the holy war, ehid. Hxain- 
ination into the private motives of 
the crusaders, 687. Departure of the 


crusaders, 689. Account of the 
chiefs, 691. Their march to Constan- 
tinople, 696-7. Review of their 


numbers,701. They take Nice, 702-3. 
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Battle of Doryleum, 704. They 

take Antioch, 707. Their distresses, 

707. Are relieved by the discovery 

of the holy lance, 708-9. Siege 

and conquest of Jerusalem, 711-12. 

Godfrey of Bouillon chosen king of 

Jerusalem, 713-14. The second cru- 

sade, 721-2. The crusaders ill- 

treated by the Greck emperors, 723. 

The third crusade, 735. Siege of 

Acre, 736. Fourth and fifth cru- 

sades, 740-1. Sixth crusade, 742-3. 

Seventh crusade. 744. Recapitula- 

tion of the fomth ernsade, 757-8, 

General consequences of the crusades, 

793-4. 

Ctesiphon, the city of, plundered by 
the Romans, i. 141. Its situation 
described, 625. Julian declines the 
siege of that city, 627 and note M., 
628. Is sacked by the Saracens, ii, 
475. 

Cublat, emperor of China, his character, 
in. 848. 

Cunimnund, his quarrel with Alboin the 
Lombard, it. 226. Is slain in battle, 


ra 


227. Wis skull used as a cup for 
wine, 230. 
Curdutan, the ancient territory of 


Carduene, visited, 1. 249, note M. 

Curopalata, the, his office under the 
Greck emperors, 11. 570. 

Customs, duties of, imposed by Augus- 
tus, i. 110, note W. 

Cycle of indictions, i, 278. note. The 
origin of, traced, and how now eu- 
ployed, 424, note G. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his lus- 
tory and martyrdom, 1. 362, 365. 

Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestuwed on 
the house of Lusignan, by Richard I. 
of England, u. 752. 

Cyrene, the coast of, i. 18, note M. 
The Greek colomes there finally ex- 
terminated by Chosioes II, king of 
Persia, ii 267. 

Cyriades, an obscure fugitive, is set up, 
by Sapor the Persian monarch, as 
emperor of Kome, i. 184, 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, his pom- 
pous relation of a nnaculous appear- 
ance of a celestial cross, i 534. His 
ambiguous character, 590. 

Cyrd, patriarch of Alexandria, his life 
and character, it. 289. Condemns 
the heresy of Nestorius, 293. Pro 
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cures the decision of the counvil of | 
Ephesus against Nestorius, 204 His 
court intrigues, 297. 

Cyzicus escapes for a time destruction 
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‘ 


from the Goths, i. 180. Is at length 
ruined by thom, 180. The island 
and city of, seized by the usurper 
Provopius, 651. 


D. 


DAOTA, conquest of, by the Emperor 
Trajan, i. 4. Its situation, 15. Is 
over-run by the Goths, 166. Is re- 
signed to them by Aurelian, 198. 

Demons, supposed to be the authors 
and objects of pagan idolatry, by the 
primitive Christians, i. 303. 

Dagisteus, general of the Emperor Jus 
tinian, besieges Petra, i:. 1386. Com- 
mands the Huns in Italy under Nar- 
ses, 156-7. 

Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, installed 
patriarch of Jerusalem, 1i. 714, note 
M. 

Dalmatia described, i. 15. Produce 
of a silver mine there, 109, note. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, is created Cmsar, i. 437. Is 
sent to govern the Gothic frontier, 
438. Is cruelly destroyed by Con- 
stantius, 144. 

Dalmateus and Eutyches, the monks, 
ui, 296-7. 

Damascus, siege of, by the Saracens, 
ii. 482, The city reduced both by 
storm and by treaty, 484-5. Re- 
marks on Hughes’s tragedy of this 
siege, 486, note. Taken and des- 
troyed by Tamerlane, 872. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, edict of 
Valentinian addressed to him, to re- 
strain the crafty avarice of the Ro- 
man clergy,i 661. His sanguinary 
contest with Ursinus for the episco- 
pal dignity, 662. 

Damee, the Arab, his gallant enter- 
prise against the castle of Aleppo, u. 
493-4, 

Damietéa, siege of, 11. 740-1. 
by Louis IX. of France, 743. 

Damophilus, archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, resigns his see, rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, i. 737 

Dundolo, Henry, doge of Venice, his 
charactor, ii. 756-7. Is made despot 
of Romania, 777. Misapprehension 
respecting, 782-3, note M. 


Taken 


Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his 
instruction to St. Boniface, for thc 
conversion of infidels, i. 999. 

Danrelis, a Grecian matron, her 
presents to the Emperor Basil, ii. 
570. Her visit to him at Constanti- 
nople, 574. Her testament, «bid. 

Danube, course of the river, and the 
provinces of, described, i. 15. 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple 
of, near Antioch, described i. 602. 
Is converted to Christian purposes 
by Gallus, and restored to the 
Pagans by Julian, 603. The temple 
burned, 603. 

Dara, the fortification of, by Justinian 
described, ii. 58-9, note M. The de- 
molition of, by the Persians, pre- 
vented by peace, 126-7 Is taken by 
Chosroes, king of Persia, 248-9. 

Darvus, his scheme for connecting the 
continents of Europe and Asia, 1. 394. 

Darkness, preternatural, at the time of 
the passion, is unnoticed by the 
heathen philosophers and historians, 
i, 342, 

Dastagerd, the Persian royal seat of, 
plundered by the Emperor Heraclius, 
1i. 278-9, note M. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields 
ready obedience to the Imperial 
edicts against the Christians, i. 
383. 

Datius, bishop of Milan, instigates the 
revolt of the Ligurians to Justinian, 
ii. 99-100. Escapes to Constanti- 
nople on the taking of Milan by the 
Burgundians, 102. 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment 
of, by the law of the twelve tables, 
ii, 216. 

Decemvire, review of the laws of the 
twelve tables, ii. 176, notes M. and 
W. Their laws superseded by the 
perpetual edict, 181, note W. 
Severity of, 215. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, i. 
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162. His defeat by the Goths, and 
death in battle, 170. 

Decurions, in the Roman empire, are 
severely treated by the Imperial 
laws, i.425. Their office compulsory 
and ruinous, ibid. notes G. and M. 

Deification, of the Roman emperors, 
how this species of idolatry was in- 
troduced, i. 49 The Egyptians and 
Greeks practised it, ibrd. note M. 

Delators, are encouraged by the Em- 
peror Commodus, to gratify his 
hatred of the senate, i. 61. Are sup- 
pressed by Pertinax, 70. 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the 
temple of, removed to Constantinople 
by Constantine the Great, i. 400 note. 

Democracy, « form of government un- 
favourable to freedom in a large 
state, 1. 24. 

Demosthenes, governor of Caesarea, his 
gallant defence against, and heroic 
escape from, Sapor king of Persia, 
i. 184. 

Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, hu- 
manely succours the captives brought 
from Rome by Genseric king of 
the Vandals, i. 954. 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, ii. 
483. The sister of, 491. 

Pesiderius, the last king of the Lom- 
bards, conquered by Charlemagne, 
il. 387. 

Despot, nature of that title in the 
Greek empire, ii 575. 

Despotism, originates in superstition, 
i. 153, note. 

Diadem, assumed by Diocletian, what, 
i, 254. His magnificent robes, 154. 
Diamonds, the art of cutting them, 

unknown to the ancients, i. 111], note. 

Didius, Julianus, purchases the Im- 
perial dignity ata public auction, i. 73. 

Dioceses, of the Roman empire, their 
number and government, i. 412. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military 
election to the empire, i. 232. His 
birth and character, 233-234. Takes 
Maximian for his colleague, 234. 
Associates as Crsars, Galerius, and 
Constantius Chlorus, 235. His 
triumph in conjunction with Maxi- 
mian, 250. Fixes his court at the 
city of Nicomedia, 251. Edict of, 
from an inscription found at Stra- 
toniceia by Col, W. M. Leake, 255, 
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note M. <Abdicates the empire, 256, 
Parallel between him and the Em- 
peror Charles V., ébid. Passes his 
life in retirement at Salona, 257. 
His impartial behaviour toward the 
Christians, 375. Causes that pro- 
duced the persecution of the Chris- 
tians under his reign, 376. Cruel 
edicts of, 383, note G. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, i. 62, notes 
M. Screened from the fury of the 
soldiers, by the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, 106. Hus retirement «bid. 
note W. . 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
outrageous behaviour at the second 
council of Ephesus, ii. 299. Is de- 
posed by the council of Chalcedon, 
300-1. 

Desabul, great khan of the Turks, his 
1eception of the ambassadors of 
Justinian, ii 121. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by 
the Roman laws, ii. 202. Limnita- 
tions of, 203. 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets, i. 520- 
521, notes G. ii. 283, note M. 283-4, 
Derivation of their name 521, nofe. 

Dodona, oracle of Jove at, in 154-5, 
note M, 

Domine, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in 
flagellation, i. 686. 

Dominus, when this epithet was applied 
to the Roman empcrors, i. 253. 

Domitran, emperor, oppresses the Jews, 
i, 355. His treatment of his kins- 
men Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius 
Clemens, 357. Assassination of, 357. 

Domitian, the Oriental prefect, is sent 
by the Emperor Constantius to re- 
form the state of the East, then 
oppressed by Gallus, i. 462. Is put 
to death there, 462. 

Donatus, his contest with Ceecilian for 
the see of Carthage, 1. 314. History 
of the schism of the Donatists, 515- 
552. DVPersecution of the Donatists 
by the Emperor Honorius, 900. 
Genseric protects, and enlists them, 
900-904. 

Doryleum, battle of, between Kilidge 
Arslan, son of Sultan Soliman, and 
the first crusaders, i1. 704. 

Doxology, how introduced into the 
church service, and how perverted, 
i, 548. 
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Dramatic, representations at Rome, a 
character of, i. 838. 
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by the Emperors Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, i. 23. 


Dreams, the popular opinion of the | Druses, of Mount Libanus, a charac- 


preternatural origin of, favour- 
able to that qf Constantine previous 
to his battle with Maxentius, i. 
495. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of 
this animal, i. 206-7. 

Dromones, of the Greek empire, de- 
scribed ii. 582. 


Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed ! 


ter of, ii. 677, note. Recent light 
thrown on their superstition, ibd. 
note M. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and 
great change in the modern, from 
the ancient, application of it, i. 415. 

Durazzo, siege of, by Robert Guiscard, 
ii. 641. Battle of, between him and 
the Greek Emperor Alexius, 643. 


Bi. 


HARTHQUAKE, an extraordinary 
one over great part of the Roman 
empire, i. 687. At Constantinople, 
914. Account of those that hap- 
pened in the reign of Justinian, ii. 
170. 

East India, the Roman commercial in- 
tercourse with that region, 39-40, 
note M. Commodities of, taxed by 
Alexander Severus, 111, 

Ebionites, account of that sect,7i. 299. 
A confutation of their errors, sup- 
posed, by the primitive fathers, to 
be a particular object in the writings 
of St. John the Evangelist, 520. 
Their ideas of the person of Jesus 
Christ, 11. 283, note M. 

Icclestastes, the book of, why not 
hkely to be the production of 
King Solomon, 1. 80, note. <At- 
temnt to determine its date, 80, 
note M. 

Ecclesiastical, and civil powers distin- 
guished by the fatheis of the Chris- 
tian church, i. 503. 

Ecdicous, son of the Emperor Avitus, 
his gallant conduct, i. 973. 

Ecthesis, of the Emperor Heraclius, ii. 
311. 

fidda, the, at length accessible to 
scholars, i. 164, note M. Of Iceland, 
the system of mythology in the, 
164. 

Ldecon, is sent from Attila, king of the 
Huns, as his ambassador to the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Younger, i. 
919. Engages in a proposal to assas- 
sinate Attila, 926. His son Odoacer 
the first Barbarian king of Italy, 
980. 


Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac 
language spoken there, i. 141 note, 
The property of the Christians there 
confiscated by the Emperor Julian. 
for the disorderly conduct of the 
Arians 606. Revolt of the Roman 
troops there, 1i. 2601. Account of 
the school of, 314. History of the 
famous image there, 374. The city 
and principality of, seized by Bald- 
win the crusader, 705. Is revaken 
by Zenghi, 728. The counts of, 
796. 

Edict, of Milan published by Constan- 
tine the Great, 1. 488. 

dicts, of the pretors of Rome under 
the republic, their nature and ten- 
dency, ii. 180, vede notes M. and W. 
Perpetual edict of Hadrian, 181, 
notes W, and M. 

Edom, why that name was applied to 
the Roman empire by the Jews, L 
345, note also note M. 

Edrisites, the Saracen dynasty of, 1. 
559. 

Edward I. of England, his crusade to 
the Holy Land, ii. 745-6. His suc- 
cesses, and the story of his wound, 
tbed. notes M. 

Egidius, his character, and revolt in 
Gaul, i. 966. His son Syagnius, 
1014. 

Egypt, general description of, i. 18. 
The superstitions of, with difficulty 
tolerated at Rome, 23. Amount of 
its revenues, 109. Public works 
executed there by Probus, i. 224, 
Conduct of Diocletian there, 242. 
Progress of Christianity there, 335. 
Edict of the Emperor Valens to 
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restrain the number of recluse monks 
there, 660. The worship of Serapis, 
how introduced there, 769. His 
temple, and the Alexandrian library 
destroyed by Bishop Theophilus, 770- 
771. Omgin of monkish institutions 
in, 986. Great supplies of wheat 
furnished by, for the city of Con- 
stantinople in the time of Justinian, 
ii. 37. Early civilisation of, and 
antiquities, ibid. note M. Ecclesias- 
tical history of 323. Reduced by 
the Saracens, 498-9. Capture of 
Alexandria, 501. Administration of 
504-5. Description of, by Amrou, 
505-6. The Egyptians take Jeru- 
salem from the Turks, 710-11. 
Egypt conquered by the Turks, 
729, 731-2. Government of the 
Mamalukes there, 744-5. 

Llagubalus, is declared emperor by the 
troops at Emesa, i. 97. Was the 
first Roman who wore garments of 
pure silk, ii. 39. 

Elephants, inquiry into the number of, 
brought into the field by the ancient 
princes of the East, 1. 142, node. 
With what view mtroduced in the 
Circus at Rome in the first Punic 
war, i. 230. 

Ll usiman, mysteries, why tolerated 
by the Emperor Valentiman, i. 
658. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, the politi- 
cal use she made of the national 
pulpits, i. 512, note, 

Emigration, of the ancient northern 
nations, the nature and motives of, 
examined, i. 152. 

Empcrors, of Rome, a review of their 
constitutions, ii. 182. Their legis- 
lative power, 183. Their rescripts, 


183. Of Germany, their limited 
powers, 410. Of Constantinople, 
their pomp and luxury, 572. 


Otlicers of the palace, state, and 
army, 575. Adoration of the em- 
peror, mode of, 576-7. Their public 
appearance, 577. Their despotic 
power, 580. Theirnavy, 581. They 
retain the name of Romans to the 
last, 589. 

Emre, Roman, division of, into the 
East and West empires by Valentin- 
ian, i. 649. Extinction of the 
Western Empire, 980. 
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Encampment, 
11. 

Ennodius, the servile flatterer of Theo 
doric the Ostrogoth king of Italy, is 
made bishop of Pavia, ii. 7-8, note. 

Hpagathus, leader of the mutinous 
preetorians who murdered their pre- 
fect Ulpian, punished by the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, i. 106. 

Ephesus, the famous temple of Diana 
at, destroyed by the Goths, i. 182. 
Council of, 1. 294. Episcopal riots 
there, 295. 

Epicurus, his legacy to his philosophi- 
cal disciples at Athens, ii. 62. 

Epirus, despots of, on the dismem- 
berment of the Greek empire, ii. 
780-1. 

Equitius, master-general of the Illyrian 
frontier, 13 defeated by the Sarma- 
tians, 1. 654. 

Erasmus, his merit as a reformer, ii. 
603. 

Errors, some which occur in ‘*the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” detected by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, M. CGuizot, and M. Wenck: 
wde Editor’s Preface, i p. vii. 


Roman, described, :. 


Antoninus Pius, aduption ot Mar- 
cus Aurelius by, eaplanation, i. 
54, W. Arabs, arguinent against 
the realisation of them promised 
independence considered, i. 
247-8, M. Armenia, oversight 
respecting the Christianising of, 
i. 502, M. Laltec sea, 1ts gradual 
sinking refuted, 1. 147, notes. 
Artaxerxes unjustly described as 
a persecutor, i. 139, M. Ser- 
nard, St, anachronism respect- 
ing, 11. 726, M. Caligula and 
Domitian, error as to their ass- 
assination, 1. 52. W. Cassvus, 
A vdius, not a Roman suicide, 1. 
55,W. aud M. Celtic language 
not driven in Britam to the 
mountains by the Latin, i. 26, 
M. Charlemagne, charge re- 
specting his daughters, a musin- 
terpretation of Kgiuhard, u. 397, 
M. Cherson, city of, not the 
Tauric Chersonites, sends aid to 
Constantine, i. 441, M. Chris- 
trans, early, did 2oé generally 
practise a community of goods, 
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i. 327, M.; and were not strictly 
Coenobite, i. 986, M. ; whether 
equal justice was granted or 
denied them in civil causes at 
Rome? Gibbon’s presumptions 
require proof, i, 380, G.; refuta- 
tion of some uncandid remarks 
as to their morality and repent- 
ance, i. 316, M. Church, remark 
relative to the banner of the, re- 
futed, i. 42, W. and M. Com- 
ttia did not in the reign of 
Tiberius cease to enact laws, ii. 
179, W. Constantine not de- 
feated in a first battle by the 
Goths, i. 440, M. Crusades, in- 
stance of imperfect chronological 
arrangement of the, ii. 726, M. 
Curtius Quintus, error as to the 
age in which he lived, i. 128, G. 
320, M. David, mistaken 
doubts as to his census recorded 
in Scripture, 1i. 715, note, 715, 
M. Deificatron of the emperors, 
inaccuracy as to the, i. 49, M. 
Domitian assassinated by 
Stephen, the latter not connected 
with the religion of Domitilla, 
i. 357, M. Druses, religion of 
the, and life‘ of the caliph Ha- 
kem ; errors respecting, ii. 677. 
M. Jdicts of the preetors, Hein- 
eccius inisled Gibbon respecting 
the, il. 180, W.; remarks on, 
bid. M. Freedom of Rome 
granted for increase of taxes by 
Marcus Aurelius earlier than by 
Caracalla, 1.113, W. Galtleans, 
refutation of a conjecture re- 
specting them, i. 355, G. and M. 
Cermanus, troops of, not from 
Germany, as erroneously stated, 
155-6, M. Glass, vitrum tran- 
slated by marble, perhaps inten- 
tionally, ii. 17, M. Gordian 
the younger, discrepancy as to 
his death and deification stated, 
i. 130, note ; yet admits of ex- 
planation, ibd. M. Gregory IIL. 
implored the aid of Charles 
Martel, not Gregory L, ii. 386. 
M. Honorius, doubt respecting 
his flying from Alaric, i. 803, 
M. Hellespont, error in com- 
paring its breadth with the Bos- 
phorus, i. 396, M. Jews pro- 


fessed an implacable hatred to 
the rest of human kind, i. 295, ; 
this ancient sarcasm, supported 
by Juvenal’s satire, refuted from 
the spirit and letter of Scripture, 
i, 205, M. Indictions, imposts 
first prescribed by those of Dio- 
cletian, not of Constantine, i. 
424, G. Joan, pope, confuta- 
tion of errors as to the son, 
grandson, and great-grandson of 
Marozia, ii. 406, M. Jeis and 
Serapis, destruction of the 
temple of, two dates confounded, 
i. 23, W. and M. Land-tax 
and capitation, erroneous refer- 
ence to Dion Cassius, i. 111, W. 
Liberius, mistake in his age ex- 
plained, ii, 154-5, M. JLiut. 
prand, imperfect quotation from, 
588, M. Lows VII., gallant 
action near the Meander by, 
and not by Conrad, in. 724, M. : 
he does not climb a tree, but by 
the aid of the tree and a rock 
gains vantage and security, 725, 
M. Mohammedan invasions of 
Europe, Moslemah’s noé the first 
ii. 532, M. Martin V. intended, 
and Eugenius IV. an error of 
the historian, 1019-20, M. JAfar- 
tyrs, censure of Gibbon’s incre- 
dulity as to some on record, i. 
388 ; unless put to death, their 
acute sufferings not estimated 
in the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, i. 390, M.; also inac- 
curate as to the number of, i, 
390, G. and M. Matthew, St., 
presumption relative to the two 
first chapters of, refuted, ii. 
284, M. Maximin, ambassador 
to Attila, forbid to pitch his 
tents on an eminence, and not a 
valley, i. 920, M. Miltary 
establishment of Rome, remarks 
thereon, examined, i. 10, M. 
Mincius, river flows out of lake 
Benacus, not into it, 1. 945, M. 
Naked draperies and transparent 
matrons, possibly an erratum in 
the first edition, ii. 38-9, M. 
Nazarenes did not retire from 
the ruins Of Jerusalem, but 
quitted before the siege, i. 299. 
Obligations, legal, Gibbon's 
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k 


division of, not good, ii. 212, M. 
Octavian family not of obscure 
origin, i,49-50,M. Odin, erroneous 
theory respecting his conquests, 
i. 165, M. Para and Tiridates, 
correction in the history of, i. 
680, note, vide M. Palestine un- 
fertile, refutation, i. 17, G., 40, 
M. Peter, St., sttictly speak- 
ing, not the founder of the 
church of Rome i. 326, M. 
Pharandsem, not Olympias, vali- 
antly resists Sapor, i. 718, M. 
Pretorian guard, a dispute of 
the, confounded with the ass- 
assination of Ulpian, i. 105, W. 
Proconsuls, lictors attending, 
observation on, i. 45, W. Pro- 
copvus, errors in quoting, ii. 102, 
M. 156, M. Property, inaccu- 
rate notions respecting the Ro- 
man system as to matters of, ii. 
207, W. Religion, facility with 
which even hostile nations em- 
braced each other’s, i. 293; in- 
quiuy into the truth of this 
plausible assertion, sbid. G and 
M. Saracens, etymology of this 
name reproved by Dr. Clarke, 
1i, 420, M. Scott, or Attacotti, 
not cannibals, i. 672, M. Senate 
in the reign of Augustus, on the 
i. 43, W. Silver not the only 
medium of commerce, i. 40, M. 
Slaves of Rome, Gibbon’s obser- 
vations on, criticised, i. 28, G. ; 
vindication, 29, M.; the Roman 
system of, described, 29, M., 30, 
M. Soldiery, Roman, error re- 
specting the frequency of their 
revolts, i. 52, W. Solsman, sul- 
tan, not slain in a bath, but in 
flight, ii. 882, M. Solyman sul- 
tan, his successor David des- 
troyed the van of the crusaders, 
but his victories are attributed 
by Gibbon to Solyman, ii. 690- 
1704. Tacitus, a passage of, 
misunderstood by Gibbon, 178, 
M. Tiberius, not Augustus, first 
punishes the crimen lesz majcs- 
tatisa, 1.58, W. Toleraton, re- 
ligious, not universal by the Ro- 
mans, i. 23, W. Trebatzus, a 
phrase regarding him misunder- 
stood, ii. 187-8, W. Tribute in 
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kind, not transported at the éost 
of the provincials, i. 425, G. 
Vandals and Goths were tribes 
of the Suevi, but not correctly 
designated as originally one and 
the same nation, i. 166, G. and 
M. Writers of original genius 
in the age of Hadrian not so few 
as stated by Gibbon, 1. 41, M. 
Zoroaster, our historian m error 
in attributing a passage of the 
Sadder to, i. 137, M. 
*.* Other erroneous facts and ar- 
guments of Mr. Gibbon are speci- 
fied in the notes, and are referred 
to in the alphabetical order of this 
index. 

Essemans, their distinguishing tenets 
and practices, i. 280, 

Etruscans, their seat in Tuscany i. 14, 
note M. 

Lucnarat, a knotty subject to the first 
reformers, 11. 601-2. 

Eudes, duke of Aquitain, repels the 
first Saracen invasion of France, ii. 
536. Implores the aid of Charles 
Martel, 537. Recovers his dukedom, 
538. 

Eudocia, her birth, character, and 
marriage, with the Einperor Theo- 
dosius the Younger, i. 890. Her 
disgrace and death, 891. 

Eudoxia, her marriage with the Em- 
peror Arcadius, 1 785. Stimulates 
him to give up his favourite Kutro- 
pius, 878. Persecutes St. Chrysos- 
tom, 883. Her death and character, 
886. 

HLudozia, the daughter of Theodosius 
the Younger, is betrothed to the 
young emperor Valentiman III. of 
the West, 1. 896. Her character, 
948. Is married to the Eniperor 
Maximus, 952. Invites Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, to Italy, 2bed. 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, 
baptizes the Emperor Valens, i. 659, 
note M. 

Eugenius, the rhetorician, is made em- 
peror of the West by Arbogastes the 
Frank, i. 757. Is defeated and 
killed by Theodosius, 760. 

Eugenius IV., pope, his contest with 
the council of Basil, 11. 899-900. 
Procures a re-union of the Latin and 
Greek churches, 906-7. Forms a 
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league against the Turks, 923-4. 
Revolt of the Roman citizens against 
him, 1018. 
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by Attila king of the Huns, i. _ 
913-14. Is now one great republic, 
1052-3. 


EHugubine tables, the, dug up near | Zusebia, empress, wife of Constantius, 


Cortona, ii. 176, notes by Gibbon 
and M. 

Euminius the orator, some account of 
i. 260, note. 

Hunapius the sophist, his character of 
monks, and of the objects of their 
worship, i. 776. A fragment of his 
quoted, 875, note M. 

Eunomians, punishment of, by the 
edicts of the Emperor Theodosius 
against heretics, i. 734, 740. 

Hunuchs enumerated in the list of 
eastern commodities imported and 
taxed in the time of Alexander 
Severus, i. 111. They infest the 
palace of the third Gordian, 128. 
Their ascendency in the court of 
Constantius, 459. Why they favoured 
the Arians, 533, note. Procure the 
banishment of Liberius bishop of 
Rome, 549. A conspiracy of, to dis- 
appoint the schemes of Rufinus, and 
marry the Emperor Arcadius to 
Eudoxia, 785. They distract the 
court of the Emperor MHonorius, 
844. And govern that of Arcadius, 
872. Scheme of Chrysaplius to 
assassinate Attila king of the Huns, 
925. The bishop of Seez and his 
whole chapter castrated, in 968, 
note. 

Hurie, king of the Visigoths in Gaul, 
his conquests in Spain, i 972. Is 
vested with all the Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps by Odoacer king of 
Italy, 1013. 

Europe, present population of, 1. 31, 
note. Evidences that the climate of, 
was much colder in ancient than in 
modern times, i. 147. This altera 
tion accounted for, 147. Final divi- 
sion of between the western and 
eastern empires, 781. Is ravaged 


her steady friendship to Julian, i. 
464, 465. Is accused of arts to de- 
prive Julian of children, 467. 

Eusebius, his character of the followers 
of Artemon, i. 339. His own char- 
acter, 389. His ‘‘ History,” 388, 
note M. His story of the miraculous 
appearance of the cross in the sky to 
Constantine the Great, 496. 

Euiropius the eunuch, great chamher- 
lain to the Emperor Arcadius, con- 
certs his marriage with Eudoxia, in 
opposition to the views of Rufinus, 
i. 785. Succeeds Rufinus in the emn- 
peror’s confidence, 790. His char- 
acter and administration, 872. Pro- 
vides for his own security, in a new 
law against treason, 875. Takes 
sanctuary with St. Chrysostom, 878. 
His death, 879. 

Hutyches, his opinion on the subject of 
the incarnation supported by the 
second council at Ephesus, 11. 298-9. 
And adhered to by the Armenians, 
322. 

Huxine Sea, description of the vessels 
used in navigating, 1.178. The peri- 
plus of, by Arrian, 995, note. That by 
Sallust, ebed. 

Ezxaltation of the cross, origin of the 
annual festival of, ii. 323. 

Hzxarch, under the Greek empire, the 
ofice and rank of, ii. 388 Of 
Ravenna, the government of Italy 
settled in, and administered by, 163, 
236-7, 388. 

Excise duties imposed by Augustus, i. 
111, 

Excommunication from Christian com- 
munion, the origin of, i, 329. 515. 
Exile, voluntary, under accusation and 
conscious guilt, its advantages among 

the Romans, ii. 222. 


F. 


FAITH and its operations defined, i. 
315. 


sovereignty of the island to the 
Emperor Henry VI. 656. 


Falcandns, Hugo, character of his | Fathers of the Christian church, cause 


Historia Sicula, ii. 655. note His 


of their austere morality, i. 314. 


lamentation on the transfer of the | Fausta, empress, wife of Constantine 
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the Great, causes of her being put to 
death, i. 436. 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, 
her character, i. 59. 

Faustina, the widow of the Emperor 
Constantius, countenances the revolt 
of Procopius against the Emperor 

"Valens, i. 652. 

Feliz 1s consecrated bishop of Rome, to 

supersede Liberius, who was exiled, 


i. 548. He is violently expelled, 
and his adherents slaughtered, 
548. 


Felix, an African bishop, his martyr- 
dom, i. 381. 

Ferdus:, the Persian, his poem and 
translations, i. 694, note M. 

Ferishta, the Persian, translations of, 
by Colonels Dow and Briggs, it. 659, 
notes M. 

Festivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, 
by the primitive Christians, i. 304, 
305, 970. See Games. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, 
to be found among the Scythians, i. 
694. note M. 


Figures, numeral, their first public aud 


familar use, it. 531, notes M. 

Finances of the Roman empire, when 
the seat of 1t was removed to Con- 
stantinople, reviewed, 1. 423. 

Fingal, his questionable history, 
whether to be connected with the 
invasion of Caledonia by the Emperor 
Severus, i. 89. 

Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet destroyed 
by, in the harbour of Constantinople, 
ii 532 Is long preserved as a secret, 
534-5 Its effects not to be compared 
with gunpowder, 582-3. 

Firmus, an Kyyptian merchant, his 
revolt against the Emperor Aurelian, 
i. 207. 

Firmus the Moor, his revolt against 
Valentinian, 1. 674. Suppressed by 
Theodosius, 674. Duration of this 
war, 675, note M. 

Flagellation, its efficacy in penance, 
and how proportioned, in. 686. 

Flamens, Roman, their number, and 
peculiar office, i. 763. 

Flaminian way, its course described, 
ii. 387, note. 

Flavan, archbishop of Constantinople, 
is killed at the second council of 
Ephesus, in. 299. 


Luo0d 


Fleece, golden, prabable originsof the 
fable of, ii. 132. 

Flor, Roger de, a successful Arragonese 
admiral, ii. 816, note M., 817, note 
M ' 

Florence, the foundation of that city, i. 
811, note. Is besieged by Rada- 
gaisus, and relieved by Stilicho, 811, 
812. 

Florentius, preetorian prefect of Gaul 
under Constantius, his character, i. 
484, 559. Is condemned by the tri- 
bunal of Chalcedon, but suffered to 
escape by Juhan, 574-5. 

Florianus, brother of the Emperor 
Tacitus, his eager usurpation of the 
Imperial dignity, i. 217. 

Forncation, a doubtful plea for divorce, 
by gospel authority, 11. 303-4, note, 
204, note M. 

France, modern, computation of the 
pumber of 1ts inhabitants, and the 
average of their taxation, i. 428, note 
M. 

France, the name of, whence derived, 
i. 1034. Derivation of the French 
language, 1037, note. Chuilderic de- 
posed, and Pepin appointed king, by 
papal sanction, 11. 387. Reign and 
character of Charlemagne, 396-7. 
Invasion of, by the Saracens, 
535-6 

Frangipam, Cencio, his profane viola- 
tion of the persons of Pope Gelasius 
II. and his college of cardinals, i 
969. Derivation of his family name, 
988 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, 
i. 174. The nations composing it, 
ebid. note M. They invade Gaul, and 
ravage Spain, 174, 175. They pass 
over into Africa, 175. Bold and 
successful return of a colony of, from 
the sea of Pontus, by s:a, 222. They 
over-run and establish themselves at 
Toxandna in Germany, 477. Their 
fidelity to the Roman government, 
814. Origin of the Merovingian race 
of their kings, 932. How converted 
to Christianity, 999. Reign of their 
king Clovis, 1014. Final establish- 
ment of the French monarchy in 
Gaul, 1024. Their laws, 1026, note 
M. Their object rapine, not the 
occupation and division of conquered 
lands, 1030. M. Sismondi’s account 
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of them, 1081, xote M. Give the | 
name of France to their conquests in 


the European princes to unite in 
opposing the Tartars, 847. 


Gaul, 1034. They degenerate into a | Frederic III. the last emperor crowned 


state of anarchy, 1037. They invade 


at Rome, ii. 1013. 


Italy, ii. 102, 160. Their military | Freemen of Laconia, account of, ii, 


character, 586. 


594. 


Fravtia, the Goth, his character, and | Fritigern, the Gothic chief, extricates 


deadly quarrel with his countryman 
Priulf, i. 728. His operations against 
Gainas, 880. 

Frederic I., emperor of Germany, his 
tyranny in Italy, ii. 83-4. Von 
Raumer’s history of the Ifouse of 
Swabia, ibid. noteM. Engages in the 
third crusade, 721-2. Huis disastrous 
expedition, 723-5. Sacrifices Arnold 


himself from the hands of Lupicinus, 
governor of Thrace, i. 708. Defeats 
him, 708. Battle of Salices; 711. 
His strength recruited by the acces- 
sion of new tribes, 711. Negotiates 
with Valens, 714. Battle of Hadria- 
nople, 715. The union of the 
Gothic tribes broken by his death, 
723. 


of Brescia to the pope, 972-3. His | Frecdmen, among the Romans, their 


reply to the Roman ambassadors, 


rank in socicty, ii. 197. 


979. Frumentius was the first Christian 


Frederic Il. is driven out of Italy, ii. 


missionary in Abyssinia, i. 502. 


410. His disputes with the pope, | Fuk of Neuilly, his ardour in preaching 


and reluctant crusade, 741. Exhorts 


G. 


GABINIUS, kimg of the Quadi, is | 
treavherously murdered by Mar- 
cellinus, governor of Valeria, 1. 
684, 

Gaian, his disciples at Alexandria, ii. 
147. 

Garllard, M., character of his Histoire 
de Charlemagne, i1. 396, note. 

Gainas the Goth 1s commissioned by 
Stilicho to execute his revenge on 


the fourth crusade, ii. 754. 


unsuccessful invasion of Italy, 269. 
Invests Licimius with the purple on 
the death of Severus, 270. His death, 
272. From what causes he enter- 
tained an aversion to the Christians, 
377. Obtains the countenance of 
Diocletian for persecuting them, 
378. Publishes an edict of tolera- 
tion just befoie Ins death, 386, note 
M 


Rufinus, prefect of the East, i. | Gallwans, twofold application of that 


788. His conduct in the war 
against the revolter Tribigild, 877. 
Joins him, 879. His flight and 
death, 881. 

Gaius, Institutes of, newly recovered, 
ii. 198, note M. 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, 


name in the infancy of Christianity, 
1. 355. Conjecture as to Tacitus 
having confounded the two sects, 
355. Refutation of the same, ibid. 
notes G. and M. Why the Emperor 
Julian apphed this name to the 
Christians, i. 598. 


li, 577, note. Gallienus, son of the Emperor Valerian, 


Galata, suburb of Constantinople, as- 
signed to the Genoese, 11. 833. 

Galerius is associated 1n the administra- 
tion, as Cesar, by the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, i. 235. Is defeated by the 
Persians, 245. Surprises and over- 
throws Narses, 247. Assumes the 
title of Augustus, on the abdication 


is associated by him in the Imperial 
throne, i. 176. Prohibits the senators 
from exercising military employ- 
ments, 177. Character of his ad- 
ministration after the captivity of 
his father, 185. Names Claudius 
for his successor, 192. Favoured the 
Christians, 373. 


of Diocletian, 261, His jealousy of | Galleys of the Greek empire described, 


Constantine, 264, Deems 1t prudent 


ii. 582. 


to acknowledge him Cesar, 265. His | Gallus elected emperor, on the minority 
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of Hostilianus, the son of Decius, i. 
171. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, his education, i. 460, note G. 
Is invested with the title of Cesar, 
460. His cruelty and imprudence, 
491, 462. His disgrace and death, 
463. Embraced the doctrine, but 
neglected the precepts, of Christi- 
anity, 581. Converts the grove of 
Daphne, at Antioch, to a Christian 
burial-place, 603. 

Games, prolic, of the Romans, de- 
scribed, i. 130, 838. Account of the 
factions of the circus, ii. 32. Of the 
hippodrome of Constantinople, 33. 

Ganges, source of that river, ii. 868-9, 
note M., 869, note. 

Gaudentius, notary, condemned to death 
under Julian, i. 574-5. 

Gaul, the province of, described, i. 13. 
The power of the Druids suppressed 
there by Tiberius and Claudius, 23. 
Cities in, 35. Amount of the tribute 
paid by this province to Rome, 109. 
Is defended against the Franks 
by Posthumus, 175. Succession of 
usurpers there, 201-2. Invasion of, by 
the Lygians, 220. Revolt of the 
Bagaude suppressed by Maximian, 
236. Progress of Christianity there, 
337. Proportion of the capitation- 
tax levied there by the Roman em- 
perors, 426. Is invaded by the 
Germans, 476. The government of, 
assigned to Julian, 477. His civil 
administration, 484. Is invaded by 
the Alemanni, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, 663. And of Gratian, 712. 
Destruction of idols and temples 
there, by Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
768. Is over-run by the barbarous 
troops of Radagaisus, after his defeat 
by Stilicho, 815. Is settled by the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 866. 
Assembly of the seven provinces in, 
870. Reign of Theodoric, King of 
the Visigoths in, 931. Origin of the 
Merovingian race of Kings of the 
Franks in, 932. Invasion of, by 
Attila, King of the Huns, 935, 936. 
Battle of Chalons, 939. Revolutions 
of, on the death of the Emperor 
Majorian, 973. Conversion of, to 
Christianity by the Franks, 999, 1016. 
Representation of the advantages it 
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enjoyed under the Roman govern- 
ment, 1012. Conquests and pros- 
perity of Euric, King of the Visi- 
goths, 1013. Character and reign of 
Clovis, 1013. The Aler-ani con- 
quered, 1015. Submission of the 
Armoricans, and the Roman troops, 
1018. Final establ.shment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 1024. 
History of the Salc laws, 1026, 
The lands of, how claimed and 
divided by the Barbarian conquerors 
of, 1030. Domain and benefices of 
the Merovingian princes, 1031. Allo- 
dial and Sali lands, 1032. Females 
not to inherit, 1032, noteM. Usurp- 
ations of the Seniors, ibid. Privileges 
of the Romans in, 1036. 

Gedrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast 
of, i. 139, note. 

Gelaiwtan era of the Turks, when 
settled, i. 672. 

Gelasius, Pope, his zeal against the 
celebration of the feast of Lupercalia, 
i. 970. Deplores the miserable de- 
cay of Italy, 985. 

Gelasius II., his rough treatment by 
Cencio Frangipani, ii. 969. 

Gelumer deposes Hilderic the Vandal, 
King of Africa, and usurps the 
government, ii. 66. Is defeated by 
Belsarius, 73. His final defeat, 75. 
His distressful fight, 76, 78. Sur- 
renders himself to Belisarius, 79-80, 
Graces his triumph, 80. His peace- 
ful retirement, 81. 

Gencral of the Roman army, his exten- 
sive power, i. 44. 

Generosity, Arabian, striking instances 
of, ii 423-4, 

Gennadius, the monk, his denunciation 
against a Greek union with the Latin 
church, ii. 944-5. His duplicity, 
ibid. note. 

Gennerid, the Roman general, under the 
Emperor Honorius, his character, i, 
844, 

Genoese, their mercantile establishment 
in the suburb of Pera, at Constanti- 
nople, ii. 833. Their war with the 
Emperor Cantacuzenus, 835. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals in Spain, 
his character, i. 898. Goes over to 
Africa, on the invitation of Count 
Boniface, 899. His successes there 
by the assistance of the Donatista, 
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900. Devastation of Africa by his 
troops, 901. Besieges Boniface in 
Hippo Regius, 902. His treacherous 
surprisal of Carthage, 904. Streng- 
thens himself by an alliance with 
Attila, King of the Huns, 913. His 
brutal treatment of his son’s wife, 
daughter of Theodoric, 932. Raises 
a naval force and invades Italy, 951. 
His sack of Rome, 953. Destroys 
the fleet of Majorian, 964, His nava] 
depredations on Italy, 966. His 
claims on the Eastern empire, 967. 
Destroys the Roman fleet under 
Basiliscus, 972. Was an Arian, and 
persecuted his Catholic subjects, 
1002. 

Gentleman, etymology of the term, ii. 
694-5, note. 

Geopomcs of the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, account of, ii. 
565-6. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Atha- 
nasius in the see of Alexandria, i. 
545. His scandalous history, and 
tragical death, 604, note M. Becomes 
the tutclar saint of England, 606, 
wde note M. 

Gepidaw, Ardaric, king of the, i. 911. 
Their encroachments on the Eastern 
empire checked by the Lombards, ii. 
112. Are reduced by them, 226-7. 

Gergowu, besieged by Julius Cesar, i. 
1034. 

Germanus, nephew of the Emperor 
Justinian, his character, and promo- 
tion to the command of the army 
sent to Italy, ii. 155. His death, 
155. 

Germany, the rude institutions ot that 
country, the original principles of 
European laws and manners, i. 145, 
note M. Its ancient extent, 146, note 
G. How peopled, 148. The natives 
unacquainted with letters in the time 
of Tacitus, 149. Luden and Guizot’s 
remarks on, 150, note M. Had no 
cities, 150. Manners of the ancient 
Germans, 151. Population, 152. 
State of liberty among them, 153. 
Authority of their magistrates, 154. 
Conjugal faith and chastity, 155. 
Their religion, 156. Their bards, 
158, note G. Collection of their 
national songs, ibid note M. Arms 
‘and discipline, 159. Their feuds, 
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159. General idea of the German 
tribes, 161. Probus carries the 
Roman arms into Germany, 220. A 
frontier wall built by Probus, from 
the Rhine to the Danube, 221. In- 
vasions of Gaul by the Germans, 
476, 664. State of, under the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, ii. 400. The 
Imperial crown established in the 
name and nation of Germany, by the 
first Otho, 403. Division of, among 
independent princes, 410. Forma- 
tion of the Germanic constitution, 
411. State assumed by the em- 
peror, 412-13, 

Gerontius, Count, sets up Maximus as 
Emperor in Spain, and loses his life 
in the attempt, 1. 860. 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the Em- 
peror Severus, their fixed antipathy 
to each other, i. 87. 

Ghebers of Persia, history of, ii. 523-4, 
526-7. 

Ghibclines, and Guclphs, disputes of 
ithe, ii. 410, 968. 

Gibraltar, rock of, i. 865. 
of the name of, ii. 516. 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, i. 
790. His defeat and death, 713. 

Giraffe, the camelopardalis, i. 66, notes. 

Gladiators, desperate enterprise and 
fate of a party of, reserved for the 
triumph of Probus, i. 224. The 
combats of, abolished by the Emperor 
Honorius, 807. 

Glycerius is first Emperor of Rome, and 
then Bishop of Salona, i. 978, 979. 
Murders Julius Nepos, and is made 
Archbishop of Milan, 979. 

Gnostics, character and account of the 
sect of, i. 301, 302. Principal sects 
into which they divided, 302, note 
M. Their peculiar tenets, 303, note, 
also note M., 319, note M., i, 621, 
notes G., Hi. 285. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his character, and 
engagement in the first crusade, ii. 
691-3. His route to Constantinople, 
696-9. Is elected King of Jerusalem, 
713-14. Compiles the Assize of 
Jerusalem, 716-17. Form of his ad- 
ministration, 717, ef seq. 

Gog and Magog, the famous rampart 
of, described, ii. 60, note. The Huns 
suspected to be the Scriptural, 607. 

Goisvintha, wife of Leovigild, King of 


Derivation 
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Spain, her pious cruelty to the Prin- 
cess Ingundis, i. 1008. 

Gold of afflictiop the tax so denomi- 
nated in the Easternempire, abolished 
by the Emperor Anastatius, ii. 43, 
mote M. 

Golden horn, why the Bosphorus ob- 
tained this appellation in remote an- 
tiquity, 1. 394, 

Gordvan, FProconsul of Africa, his 
character and elevation to the em- 
pire of Rome, i. 119. His son asso- 
ciated with him in the Imperial dig- 
nity, 119. 

Gordian, the third and youngest, de- 
clared Cesar, i. 123. Is declared 
emperor by the army, on the murder 
of Maximus and Balbinus, 128, noées 
G. and M. Philip orders his execu- 
tion, and succeeds him, 130. Certain 
discrepancies explained, ebid. note 
M. 

Gothini, the, not to be confounded with 
Goths, i. 144, note M. 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin, i 
163. Their religion, 164. The Goths 
and Vandals supposed to be originally 
one great people, 165. Improba- 
bility of this opmuion, 166, note M. 
Their emigrations to Prussia and the 
Ukraine, 165, 166. They invade the 
Roman provinces, 168. They receive 
tribute from the Romans, 171. They 
subdue the Bosphorus, 180. Plunder 
the cities of Bithynia, 179, They 
ravage Greece, 181. Conclude a 
treaty with the Emperor Aurelian, 
197-8. They ravage Ilyricum, and 
are chastised by Constantine the 
Great, 288, Medal commemorative 
thereof, ibed. note M. 

Goths, their war with the Sarmatians, 
i. 440. Are again routed by Con. 
stantine, 440, note M. Gothic war 
under the Emperors Valentinian and 
Valens, 701. Are defeated by the 
Huns, 703. They implore the pro- 
tection of the Emperor Valens, 704. 
They are receiyed into the empire, 
705. They are oppressed by the 
Roman governors of Thrace, 706. 
Are provoked to hostilities, and de- 
feat Lupicinus, 708. They ravage 
Thrace, 709. Battle of Salices, 711. 
They are strengthened by fresh 
swarms of their countrymen, 711. 
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Battle of Hadrianople, 715. Scour 
the country from Hadrianople to 
Constantinople, 717. Massacre of 
the Gothic youth in Asia, 719. Their 
formidable union broken by the death 
of Fritigern, 723. Death and funeral 
of Athanaric, 724. Invasion and de- 
feat of the Ostrogoths, 724. Are 
settled in Thrace, by Theodosius, 
726. Their hostile sentiments, 727. 

Goths, revolt of, in the reign of Hono- 
rius, i. 796. They ravage Greece, 
under the command of Alaric, 197. 
They invade Italy, 801. The sack of 
Rome by, 848. Death of Alaric, 855. 
Victories of Wallia in Spain, 865. 
They are settled in Aquitain, 866, 
See Gaul, and Theodoric. Conquests 
of the Visigoths im Gaul and Spain, 
972. How the Goths were converted 
to the Christian religion, 997, 998, 
note M. Reign of Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, 1i. 1-2, note M. 
The Goths in Italy extinguished, 
162. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i. 153. 

Governors of provinces, under the cm- 
perors, their great power and in- 
fluence, i. 414. 

Grateun was the first emperor who re- 
fused the pontifical robe, i. 556, note. 
Marries the Princess Constantia, and 
succeeds to the empire, 686. Defeats 
the Alemanni in Gaul, 712. Invests 
Theodosius with the empire of the 
East, 719. 

Gratian, his character and conduct, i. 
728. His flight from Maximus, and 
death, 731. Overthrew the ecclegias- 
tical establishment of Paganism, 
764. 

Greece is ravaged by the Goths, i. 181. 
Is over-run by Alaric the Goth, 797. 
Is reduced by the Turks, 1. 960-1. 

Greck church, origin of the schism of, 
ii. 747, 907, 920. 

Creek empire. See Constantinople. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman lan- 
guage and manners, i. 27. The Greek 
becomes a scientific language among 
the Romans, 27, note M. Character 
of the Greek language of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 908. When first taught in 
Italy, 912. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, ii, 
910. 
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Gregory the Great, Pope, his pious pre- 
sents to Recared, king of Spain, i. 
1010. Exhorts Theodelinda, queen 
of the Lombards, to propagate the 
Nicene faith, 1010. His enmity to 
the venerable buildings and learning 
of Rome, ii. 242. His birth, and 
early profession, 243. His elevation 
to the pontificate, 244. Sends a mis- 
sion to convert the Britons, 245. 
Sanctifies the usurpation of the Em- 
peror Phocas, 263. 

Gregory II., Pope, his epistles to Leo 
Ili., Emperor of Constantinople, ii. 
380-1. Revolts against the Greek 
Emperor, 381-2. 

Gregory VII., Pope, his ambitious 
schemes, ii. 406. His contest with 
the emperor, Henry IIL, 646 
Character of, ibid. note M. His re. 
treat to Salerno, 647, 968-9. 

Gregory, prefect of Africa, history of 
him and his daughter, ii. 507-9. 

Gregory Nazianzen, his lamentation on 
the disgraceful discord among 
Christians, i, 553. Loads the memory 
of the Emperor Julian with in- 
vective, 578, note. Censures Con- 
stantius for having spared his life, 
586, note. Is presented to the 
wretched See of Sasima, by his friend 
Archbishop Basil, 735. His mission 
to Constantinople, ébid. Is placed 
on the archiepiscopal throne by Theo- 
dosius, 736. His resignation and 
character, 739. 

Grumbates, king of the Chionites, at- 
tends Sapor, king of Persia, in his 
invasion of Mesopotamia, i, 472. 
Loses his son at the siege of Amida, 
473 Returns home in grief, 475. 

Guardianship, how vested and exer- 
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cised, according to the Roman civil 
laws, ii. 205. 

Gubazes, ‘King of Colchos, his alliance 
with Chosroes, King of Persia, ii. 
135. Returns to his former connec- 
tion with the Emperor Justinian, 
135-6. Is treacherously killed, 138. 
Judicial inquiry respecting, ‘bid. 
note M. 

Guelphs and Ghibelines, the parties of, 
in Italy, ii. 410, 968, 995. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws 
of the Romans, ii. 218. 

Guiscard, Robert, his birth and 
character, ii. 634. Acquires the 
dukedom of Apulia, 635-6. His 
Italian conquests, 636-7. Besieges 
Durazzo, 641. Defeats the Greek 
Emperor Alexius there, 643, 644. 
Engages in the cause of Pope Gregory 
VII., 647. His second expedition to 
Greece, and death, 647-8. 

Guizot, M., his French edition of Gib- 
bon’s ** Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” vide preface by Mr. 
Milman, i. 3. His valuable notes are 
given in the present edition of the 
history passim, and marked G., 
10, 11. 

Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, 
is reduced by Clovis, king of the 
Franks, i. 1019. His mode of justi- 
fying the judicial combat, 1030. 

Gunpowder, the invention and use of, 
ii, 887-8, note M. 

Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 
his character, ii. 733. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner by Saladin, 
733. 

Gyarus, a small island in the #gean 
Sea, an instance of its poverty, i 
110. 


H. 


HADRIAN, Emperor, raises a ram- 
part of earth between Carlisle and 
Newcastle, i. 3-4,noteM. Relinquishes 
the eastern conquests of Trajan, 4. 
Their characters compared, 5. His 
character contrasted with that of 
Antoninus Pius, 5-6. His several 
adoptions of successors, 53-4, Founds 
the city of Alia Capitolina on Mount 
Sion, 299. 


Hadrian reforms the laws of Rome in 
the perpetual edict, ii. 181, note W. 
Hadrianople, battle of, between Con- 
stantine the Great and Licinius, i. 
252, Is ineffectually besieged by 
Fritigern the Goth, 709. Battle of, 
between the Emperor Valens and the 
Goths, 715. 

Hakem, Caliph of the Saracens, assumes 
a divine character to supplant the 
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Mohammedan faith, ii. 677. Errors 
respecting, 677, note. 

Hamadanites, the Saracen dynasty of, 
in Mesopotamia, ii. 560. 

Hannibal, review of the state of Rome 
when he besieged that city, i. 827. 
Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine 
the Great, is dignified with the title 
of king, i. 437, 438, note M. Pro- 
vinces assigned to him for a kingdom, 
438. Is cruelly destroyed by Con- 

stantius, 444. 

Happiness, instance how little it de- 
pends on power and magnificence, 1i. 
543. 

Harmozan, Persian satrap, his inter- 
view with Omar, ii. 477. 

Harpies, an ancient mythologic history, 
Le Clere’s conjecture concerning, i. 
394, note. 

Harun al Rashid, Caliph, his friendly 
correspondence with the Emperor 
Charlemagne, ii. 401. His wars with 
the Greek empire, 549. 

Hassan, the Saracen, conquers Carth- 
age, i. 512. 

Hawking, the art and sport of, ii. 239. 
Introduced into Italy by the Lom- 
bards, 239-40. 

Heg:ira, the era of, how fixed, 1i. 
442-3. 

Heinrchen, Excursus of, i. 341, 496, 
note M., 497, note M , 531, note M. 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, her 
parentage ascertained, i. 263. Was 
converted to Christianity by her son, 

487, note, 

Helena, sister of the Emperor Constan- 
tius, married to Julian, i. 465. Is 
repcrted to be deprived of children 
by the arts of the Empress Husebia, 
467. Her death, 564. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, ii. 
489-90. 

Hell, according to Mahomet, described, 
ii. 439. 

Hellespont described, i. 395. 

Helvetva, amount of its population in 
the time of Ceasar, i. 152, note. 

Iengst, his arrival in Britain, with 
succours for Vortigern, against the 
Caledonians, i. 1041. His establish- 
ment in Kent, 1041, 1042, 

Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, 
character of, ii. 303. 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as 
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Emperor of Constantinople, ii. 784. 
His character and administration, 
784. 

Henry IIlI., Emperor, his contest with 
Pope Gregory VII., ii. 646. Takes 
Rome, and sets up Pope Clement 
IIT., 646 7. 

Henry VI., Emperor, conquers and pil- 
layes the island of Sicily, ii. 657. 

Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Ger- 
many, ii. 403. Defeats the Turkish 
invaders, ii. 612. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, establishment of, in 
Britain, i. 1042, note M. Review of 
the state of, 1042. 

Heraclian, Count of Africa, retains that 
province in obedience to Honorius, 
i. 847, Hus crucl usage of the refu- 
gees from the sack of Rome by Alaric, 
£52 His revolt and death, 859. 

Heracleonas, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 11. 332-3. 

Heraclius deposes the eastern usurper 
Phocas, and is chosen emperor, ii. 
265. Conquests of Chosroes II., 
King of Persia, 266. Distressful 
situation of Heraclius, 269. Accepts 
an ignominious peace from Chosroes, 
270. His first expedition against the 
Persians, 271-2. His second Persian 
expedition, 273. Strengthens him- 
self by an alliance with the Turks, 
277. Hus third Persian expedition, 
277-8. His treaty of peace with 
Persia, 280-1. His triumph and pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, 281, vide 
note M. His theological inquiries, 
310. 

Heraclhus marries his niece Martina, 
ii. 332. Leaves his two sons joint 
successors to the empire, 332. Inva- 
sion of his provinces by the Saracens, 
483. Flies from Syria, 494-5. 

Heraclius the Prefect, his expedition 
against the Vandals in Africa, i. 9715 
973. 

Heraclius the eunuch instigates the 
Emperor Valentinian III. to the 
murder of the patrician Aetius, i. 
948, note M. His death, 949. 

Herbelot, character of his Bibliothéque 
Orrentale, ii. 473, note. 

Hercynian forest, the extent of, un- 
known in the time of Cesar, i. 147-8, 
note. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, 
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300. Edict of Constantine the 
Te against, 513. 

Hermunric, king of the Ostrogoths, his 
conquests, i. 680, 702. His death 
703. 

Hermenegild prince of Beetica, his 
marriage with Ingundis princess of 
Austrasia, and conversion to the 
Nicene faith, i. 1008. Revolt and 
martyrdom of, 1009. 

flermus of the East, their mortified 
course of life, i. 996. Miracles per- 
formed by them, and their relics, 
997. 

Herm dorus, the Ephesian, assists the 
Romans in compiling ther twelve 
tables of laws, u. 176. Inquiry re- 
lating to this fact, wid note W. 

Hermogenes, muster general of the 
cavalry, is killed in the attempt to 
banish Paul, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, i. 550. 

Hcro and Leander, the story of, by 
whom controverted and defended, 1. 
395, nvte. See also notes M. 

ferudes Atticus, his extraordinary for- 
tune and munificence, i. 32-3. 

Heredian, lus hfe of Alexander Sever- 
us, why preferable to that in the 
Augustan history, 1. 107, note. On 
the Persian campaign, ibid. note 
G, 

flercdorua, his character of the Persian 
worship, 1. 136. 

Horult, of Germany and Poland, their 
character, 1.9. Their origin, tid. 
note M. 

fZuarwn, the monk of Palestine, ac- 
count of, 1. 988. 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, his remark- 
able observations on the diversity of 
Christian doctrines, i. 528. His ex- 
position of the term Homoiousion, 

_ 528. 

Zitlary, pope, censures the Emperor 
Anthemius for his tolerating prin- 
ciples, 1. 970. 

iidertc, the Vandal king of Africa, 
his indulgence to his Catholic sub- 
jects displeases both the Arians and 
Athanasians, ii. 66. Is deposed by 
Gelimer, 66. Is put to death, 74. 

Hindus of the East, not the disciples 
of Zoroaster, ii. 524, note. 


Honoria, 
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Hippo Regius, siege of, by Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, i. 902. 

History, the principal subjects of i, 
305. 


Holy war, the justice of it inquired 
into, ii. 684. 

Homicide, how commuted by the Salic 
laws, i. 1027. 

Homovousion, origin and use of that 
term at the council of Nice, i. 526, 
528. And Homoiousion, the dis- 
tinction between, 529. 


Froonain, war of, ii. 450-1. 
Flonoratus, archbishop of Milan, is, 


with his clergy, driven from his see, 
by the Lombards, ii. 230. 

sister of Valentinian III., 
her history, i. 934. 


Honoriua, son of Theodosius the Great, 


is declared emperor of the West, by 
his dying father, i. 761. Marries 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho, 794, 
795 Huischaracter, 795. Flies from 
Milan on the invasion of Italy by 
Alaric, 803. His triumphant entry 
into Rome, 806. Abolishes the com- 
bats of gladiators, 807, note M. 
Fixes his residence at Ravenna, 808. 
Orders the death of Stilicho, 821. 
His impolitic measures and cruelty 
unite his barbarian soldiers against 
him under Alaric, 825. Huis councils 
distracted by the eunuchs, 844. His 
abject overtures to Attalus and 
Alanic, 846. His last acts, and 
death, 859. His triumph for the 
reduction of Spain by Wallia the 
Goth, 865. Is suspected of incest 
with his sister Placidia, 894. His 
persccution of the Donatists in Africa, 
900. 

ion ur, new ranks of, introduced in 
Constantinople, i. 405, ii. 574. 

Hoermasdas, a fugitive Persian prince 


in the court of the Empeior 
Constantius, his remarks on the 
city of Rome, 468, note. His his- 


tory, and station under Julian, 
619. 

Hormouz, the son of Chosroes, king of 
Persia, his accession, ii. 249-50. 
His character, 250. Is deposed, 
and at length killed, 252-3, note 


M. 


Hindustan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, | Horses, of Arabia, their peculiar qual- 


ii, 868, note M. 


ities, il. 416, 
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Hoeein, the son of Ali, his tragical| the Turks, ii. 924-5. His defence of 


death, ii. 464. 

Hoapttallers, knizhts of St. John of 
Jerusalem, popularity and character 
of the order of, ii. 362. 

Hostiianus, the minor son of the 
Emperor Decius, elected emperor, 
under the guardianship of Gallus, i. 
171. 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage 
with Marozia, and expulsion from 
Rome by Alberic, ii. 407. 

Hugh, count of Vermandois, engages 
in the first crusade, ix. 693. Is ship- 
wrecked, and made captive by the 
Greek emperor Alexis Comnenus, 
697-8. His return, 708. 

Z/uman nature, its natural propensitics, 
i. 317. 

Hume, Mr., his natural history of re- 
ligion, the best commentary on the 
polytheism of the ancients, i. 20, 
note. The same topics treated of by 
M Constant, 20-1, note M. Huis 
ditficulty, as to the extent of the Im- 
perial palace at Rome, resolved, 89- 
90. Charges the most refined and 
philosophic sects with intolerancy, 
138. 

Hungary, establishment of the Huns 
in,i 908 State of, under the Km- 
peror Charlemagne, 11. 400. Terror 
excited by their first approach to 
Kurope, 607. Their character, 609- 
10. Huniades rules during the min- 
ority of Ladislaus, 925-9. 

Huniades, John, his exploits against 


Belgrade, and death, 928-9. 

flunnerie, the son of Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, i. 967. Persecutes 
his Catholic subjects, 1002. His 
cruclty to the Catholics of Tipasa, 
1007. 

ffuns, their original seat, and their 
conquests, i. 695, vedenoteM Their 
decline, 698. Their emigrations, 
699. The white Huns of Sogdiana, 
701. Huns of the Volga, 700, 702, 
mote M. Conquer the Alam, 700, 
701, note M. Their victories over 
the Goths, 702, 703. They drive 
other barbarous tribes before them, 
upon the Roman provinces, 810. 
Their establishment in Hungary, 
908. Character of their king Attila, 
910. Their invasion of Persia, 912, 
The empire of, extinguished by the 
death of Attila, 947. 

Alunting of wild beasts, when a virtue, 
and when a vice, i. 65. Is the 
school of war, 692, 

Hycsos, the, or Shepherd kings, con- 
qucrors of HKgypt, u. 421-2, notes 
M. 

Hypatia, the female philosopher, mur- 
dered in the church at Alexandria, 
i, 116-17, 

Htypatius, sedition of, at Constanti- 
nople, u. 36-7, 

Hyphasts, Alexander marches to this 
Indian stream, 1. 20. The tribu- 
tarics of the Indus or Sind, «bod. note 
M. 


I and J. 


JAAFAR, a kinsman of Mahomet slain 
in the battle of Muta, u. 452, wde 
note M, 

Jacobites of the East, history of the 
sect of, u. 318-19, 325. 

James, St., his legendary exploits in 
Spain, i. 337. 

Janzaries, first institution of those 
troops, ii. 896-7. note M. 

iberian and Caspian gates of Mount 
Caucasus distinguished, 1. 59. note 


Their Synod, 377. Their creed, 
377-8 Uheir petsecution of monks, 
and destruction of 1lolatrous images, 
378 9, note M. 392. 

Idatvus, his account of the misfortunes 
of Spain by an irruption of the bar- 
barous nations, i. 863 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of de- 
mons, by the primitive Christians, 
i. 303. Derivation of the term, and 
its successive applications, 556, noée, 


M. The Iberian gate occupied by | Jerome, St., abilities of, 1. 662. His ex- 


Cabades, king of Persia, U0. 
Iconoclasts, sect of the, iu. 376-7. 


travagant representation of the de- 
| vastation of Pannonia by the Goths, 
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718, His influence over the widow 
Paula, 989. 

Jerusalem, ite situation, destruction, 
and profanation, i. 593. Pilgrimages 
to, and curious relics preserved there, 
594, Abortive attempt of the Em- 
peror Julian to rebuild the temple, 
594, Subterranean chambers beneath 
the temple, serving as a refuge 
during the siege, 597, notes G. and 
M. A magnificent church erected 
there to the Virgin Mary by Justin- 
ian, ii. 52. The vessels of the temple 
brought from Africa to Constanti- 
nople by Belisarius, 80. Is con- 
quered by Chosroes II., king of 
Persia, 266-7. Insurrection of the 
monks there, 302. The city con- 
quered by the Saracens, 492. Great 
resort of pilgrims to, 678-9. Con- 
questof bythe Turks, 678-9. Is taken 
from the Turks by the Egyptians, 
710-11. Is taken by the crusaders, 
711-12. Is erected into a kingdom 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, 713-14. 
Succession of its Christian princes, 
733. Is conquered by Saladin, 734. 
Is pillaged by the Carizmians, 
742-3. 

Jerusalem, New, described according 
to the ideas of the primitive Chris- 
tians, i. 310. 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the east- 
ern Christians, ii. 318. Their labours 
in, and expulsion from, Abyssinia, 
327-8. 

Jews, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate 
race of men, i. 294. ef seg. Review 
of their history, 295. Their religion 
the basis of Christianity, 297. The 
promises of Divine favour extended 
by Christianity to all mankind, 297. 
The immortality of the soul not in- 
culcated in the law of Moses, 309. 
Reasons assigned for this omission, 
ibid. note M. Why there are no 
Hebrew Gospels extant, 333 vide 
notes G. and M. Provoked the per- 
secutions of the Roman emperors, 
344, noteG. Toleration of their re- 
ligion, 345. Those of a more liberal 
spirit adopted the theological system 
of Plato, 519. Their condition under 
the Emperors Constantine and Con- 
stantius, 593. Miraculous conversion 
of a number of, at Minorca, 779, 
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note. Persecution of, in Spain, 1010. 
Are persecuted by the Catholics in 
Italy, ii. 18, 281, note M. Their 
notions of a Messiah explained, 283, 
note M. They are persecuted by 
Cyril, at Alexandria, 290. How 
plagued by the Emperor Justinian, 
307. Those in Arabia subdued by 
Mahomet, 448. Assist the Saracens 
in the reduction of Spain, 518. Mas- 
sacres of, by the first crusaders, 338, 
360. Census of Israel and Judah 
by King David, 361, note. Explana- 
tion of this calculation, 362, note 
M. 

Jezdegerd, king of Persia, is said to be 
left guardian to Theodosius the 
Younger, by the Emperor Arcadius, 
i.886. His war with Theodosius, 891. 
See Yezdegerd. 

Igilium, the small island of, serves as 
a place of refuge for Romans who 
flew from the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, i. 851. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, the Chris- 
tian fortitude displayed in his epis- 
tles, i. 366. 

Ikshidites, the Saracen dynasty of, ii. 
560. 

Illustrious, the title of, how limited in 
the times of Roman simplicity, and 
how extended when Constantinople 
became the seat of empire, i. 406. 

dllyricum described, 1. 15. 

Images, introduction of, into the Chris- 
tian church, ii. 372-3. The worship 
of, derived from Paganism, 373. Are 
condemned by the Council of Con- 
stantinople, 377. The adoration of, 
justified by Pope Gregory II., 380-1. 
And sanctified by the second council 
of Nice, 392-3. 

Imperator, in the Roman history ex- 
plained, 1. 44, note. The Impcrial 
prerogatives, 47. The court, 48-9. 
The sense of this appellation altered 
by long use, 253. 

Incarnation, theological history of the 
doctrine of, ii. 312, 324. 

Incest, natural, and arbitrary, distin- 
guished, ii. 204, note M. 

India, account of the Christians of St. 
Thomas in, ii. 317-18. Persecution 
of, by the Portuguese, 318. 

Indictions, the memorableeraof, whence 
dated, i, 223, note. The name and 
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use of, in the Middle Ages, whence 
derived, 424. Established by Dio- 
cletian, not by Constantine, 424, 
note G. 

Indulgences in the Romish church, the 
nature of, explained, ii. 334-5. 

Jngundis, princess of Austrasia, is 
married to Hermenegild, prince of 
Baetica, and cruelly treated by his 
mother, Goisvintha, i. 1008. 

Inheritance, paternal, subject to paren- 
tal discretion among the Romans, 
i. 112. The Roman law of, ii. 209. 
Testamentary dispositions of pro- 
perty, 210. The Voconian law, how 
evaded, 211-12. 

Injuries, review of the Roman laws for 
the redress of, 11. 214. 

Jnnocent IIL., pope, enjoyed the pleni- 
tude of papal power, ii. 740. 

Inquisition, Code of the, i. 1011. The 
first erection of that tribunal, 1i. 740. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, 
ii. 196-7, note W. 

Interest of money, how regulated by 
the Roman law, ii. 214, notes by Gib- 
bon, W. and M. 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, ii. 
405-6, note, 406, note M. 

Jol, age of, the book of, ii. 435, note 
M. 

John, principal secretary to the Em- 
peror Honorius, usurps the empire 
after his death, i. 895. 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of 
Alexandria, relieves the Jewish re- 
fugees when Jerusalem was taken by 
the Persians, ii. 267. His extraor- 
dinary liberality of the church trea- 
sure, 324. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at 
Ephesus after the meeting of the 
council, and, with his bishops, de- 
cides against Cyril, ii. 294, 295. 
Coalition between him and Cyril, 
296. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his pride, and confederacy 
against John Cantacuzene, 11. 473. 

John de Brienne, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 434, note M. 

John of Cappadocia, preetorian prefect 
of the East under the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, his character, ii. 47, note M. 
Is disgraced by the Empress Theo- 
dora, and becomes a bishop, 47, soe 
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47-8. Opposes the African war, 67. 
His fraud in supplying the army 
with bread, 71. 

John Comnenus, or Calo-Johannes, em- 
peror of Constantinople, ii. 361. 

John Damascenus, St., his history, ii. 
378, note. 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his 
character, and oracular promise to 
the Emperor Theodosius the Great. 
i. 758. 

John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, 
is employed by the Emperor Justin- 
ian to root out pagans and heretics, 
ii. 307, note. 

John XII., pope, his flagitious char- 
acter, ii. 406. 

John XXIII , pope, his profligate char- 
acter, ii. 1011-12. 

John, St., the Evangelist, reveals the 
true sense of Plato’s doctrine of the 
Logos, i. 519. Disquisition on his 
use of the word, ébid. note G., 520, 
note M. 

John the Sanguinary seizes the Gothic 
treasures in Picenum, and obliges 
Vitiges to raise the siege of Rome, 
ii. 100. 

John Zimesces murders the Greck Em- 
peror Nicephorus, and succeeds him. 
li, 353. His eastern victories, 562, 
Defeats Swatoslaus, czar of Russia, 
418. 

Iona, one of the Hebrides, its ancient 
monastic eminence, i. 989. 

Jonas, renegado of Damascus, story of, 
li. 486. 

Jordan, character of his work De Orig- 
inibus Sclavicis, ii. 605, note. 

Joseph the Carizmian, governor of 
Berzem, kills the Sultan Alp Arslan, 
li. 677. 

Josephus, the mention of Jesus Christ 
in his history a forgery, 1. 353, note. 
On this question vde 353, note M. 
His opinion that Plato derived know- 
ledge from the Jews controverted, 
516, note. 

Josephus, the false, History by, i. 345, 
notes M. 

Jovian is elected emperor by the troops 
of Julian, on their retreat from 
Assyria, i. 635. His treaty with 
Sapor king of Persia, 637. His 
death, 646. 

Jovians and Herculians, new bodies of 
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guards instituted to supersede the 
pretorian bands, i. 252. 

Jovinian of Verona, his punishment by 
a Roman synod, for heresy, i. 802. 
Jovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had 
invaded Gaul, i. 664-5. Account of 
his revolt against the Emperor Hon- 

orius in Germany, 861. 

Jovius pretorian prefect under the 
Emperor Honorius, succeeds Olym- 
pius as his confidential minister, i 
843. His negotiations with Alaric 
obstructed, 844. Deserts Honorius, 
and goes over to Alaric, and the new 
Emperor Attalus, 846. 

frene, her matriage with the Greek 
Emperor Leo, ij. 340. Her ambition, 
and barbarity to her son Constan- 
tine, 341. Restores images to public 
devotion, 392. 

Ireland was first colonised from Scot- 
land, i. 670. Controversy on this 
question, 670, note, and note M. 
Derivation of the name of its tutelar 
saint, Patrick, 982, note. 

Isaac I., Commenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 356-7. 

Jsaac II., Angelus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 370. Huis character 
and reign, 751. Is deposed by his 
brother Alexius, 753. Is restored 
by the crusaders, 765-6. His death, 
768. 

Isaac, archbishop of Armenia, his apo- 
logy for the vices of King Artasires, 
i. 893. 

Zsauria, the rebellion there against the 
Emperor Gallienus, i. 190. 

Isaurians, reduction of, by the eastern 
emperors, ii. 55. 4 

Ishmael, on the propnecy or une inde- 
pendence of his posterity, ii. 247, 
note. The prediction is to be taken 
of the roving Ishmaclites, Bedouins 
and Arabs, virtually unsubdued, 248, 
note M. 

4dsidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in 
Russia, ii. 921-2. Receives an act 
of union from the Greek clergy at 
Constantinople 944. 

Iste and Serapts, temple of, destroyed, 
i. 23, notes W. and M. 

Isocrates, his price for the tuition of 
his pupils, ii. 61-2. 

apr privileges of the inhabitants of, 

24. The dominion of, under 
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Odoacer, succeeds the extinction of 
the Western empire, 983. Its miser- 
able state at this era, 984. State of 
agriculture in, 985, note M. Con- 
version of the Lombards of, to the 
Nicene faith, 1010. Is reduced by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, ii. 6-7. 
His administration, 8, motes M. 
Government of, according to the 
Roman law, by Theodoric, 12, note 
M. Its flourishing state at this time, 
15. How supplied with silk from 
China, 38, 39. Hustory of Amala- 
sontha, queen of Italy, 85, 92. In- 
vasion of, by Belisarius, 89-90. 
Siege of Rome by the Goths, 92-4, 
Invasion of Italy by the Franks, 102. 
Revolt of the Goths, 104-5. Expedi- 
tion of the eunuch Narses, 155. In- 
vasion of, by the Franks and Ale- 
manni, 160-2. Government of, un- 
der the exarchs of Ravenna, 163. 
Conquests of Albion, king of the 
Lombards, in, 229. Distress of, 
235-6. How divided between the 
Lombards and the exarchs of Rav- 
enna, 236-7. 

Italy, growth of the papal power in, ik 
379. Revolt of, against the Greek 
emperors, 381-2. ‘he exarchate of 
Ravenna granted to the pope, 238. 
Extent of the dominions of Charle- 
magne there, 248. The power of the 
German Casars destroyed by the rise 
of the commercial cities there, 257-8. 
Factions of the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, 258-9, Conflict of the Saracens, 
Latins, and Greeks in, 624. 

Italy, revival of Greek learning in, ii. 
910. Authors consulted for the his- 
tory of, 1019, note. 

Jubiee, popish, a revival of the secular 
games, i. 130, note; ii. 986. The re 
turn of, accelerated, $87. 

Jude, St., examination of his grandsons 
before the tribunal of the procurator 
of Judza, i. 356. They are sct free, 
356. 

Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, 
how determined, i. 1029. 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, 
displayed, ii, 221. 

Julia Domna, wife of the Emperor 
Severus, her character, i. 87. Her 
death, 95-7, note G. 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the 
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Great, his education, i. 460, note G. 
His dangerous situation on the death 
of his brother Gallus, 464. Is sent 
to Athens, where he cultivates philo- 
sophy, 464. Is recalled by Constan- 
tins, 466. Is invested with the title 
of Cesar, 466. Is appointed to the 
government of Gaul, 477. His first 
campaign, 478. Battle of Strasburg, 
480. Reduces the Franks, 481. Hhis 
three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
482. Restores the cities of Gaul, 483. 
His civil administration, 484. His 
account of the theological calamities 
of the empire under Constantius, 551. 
Constantius grows jealous of him, 
557, note M. 558. The Gaulish legions 
are ordered into the East, 558. I. 
saluted emperor by the troops, 560. 
His embassy and epistle to Constan- 
tius, 562. His fourth and fifth ex- 
peditions beyond the Rhine, 563, 
Declares war against Constantius, 
and abjures the Christian religion, 
565. His march from the Rhine into 
Illyricum, 566. Enters Sirmiwn, 
567. Publishes apologies for his con- 
duct, 568. His triumphant entry 
into Constantinople on the death of 
Constantius, 570. His private life 
and civil government, 571. 
formations in the Imperial palace, 
572. Becomes a sloven, to avoid 
foppery, 573. Erects a tribunal for 
the trial of the evil mimsters of Con- 
stantius, 574. Dismisses the spics 
and informers employed by his pre- 
decessor, 575. His love of freedom 
and the republic, 576. His kind- 
nesses to the Grecian cities, 577. 
His abilities as an orator, 578. And 
as a judge, 578. Hus character, 579. 
His apostasy accounted for, 580. 
Adopts the Pagan mythology, 581. 
His theological system, 583. His 
initiation into the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and his fanaticisin, 584. lis 
hypocritical duplicity, 586. Writes 
a vindication of his apostasy, 587. 
His edict for a gencral toleration, 
587. His Pagan superstitious zeal, 
588. His circular letters for the re- 
formation of the Pagan religion, 589. 
His industry in gaining proselytes, 
592. His address to the Jews, 593. 
History of his attempt to rebuild the 
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temple at Jerusalem, 595. Explana- 
tions as to the fire from the subter- 
ranean vaults having injured the 
workmen, 597, notes M. and G. 
Transfers the revenues of the Chris- 
tian church to the Heathen priests, 
599. Prohibits Christian schools, 
599. Obliges the Christians to rein- 
state the Pagan temples, 600. Re- 
stores the sacred grove and temple of 
Daphne, 602. Punishes the Chris- 
tians of Antioch for burning that 
temple, 604. Ilis treatment of the 
cities of Edessa and Alexandria, 606. 
Banishes Athanasius, 607. The philo- 
sophical fable of his Cwsars, deline- 
ated, 610. Mcdhitates the conquest 
of Persia, 611. Popular discontents 
during his residence at Antioch, 612. 
Occasion of writing his Afzsopogon, 
614 His march to the Kuphrates, 
615. He enters the Persian terti- 
tories, 618 Invades Assyria, 621. 
His personal conduct in this enter- 
prise, 623. His address to his dis- 
contented troops, 624. His successful 
passage over the Tigris, 626. Burns 
his flect, 629. His retreat and dis- 
tress, 630 [is death, 632, 633. Hus 
funeral, 642. 


His re-|Juhan, count, offers to betray Spain 


into the hands of the Arabs, u. 514-15. 
{lis advice to the victorious Saracens, 
517. 

Julan, the papal legate, exhorts Ladis- 
laus, king of Hungary and Poland, 
to breach of faith with the Turks, in. 
925-6. His death and character, 
927-8. 

Sulcus, master-general of the troops in 
the Eastern empire, concerts a general 
massacre of the Gothic youth m Asia, 
i. 719. 

Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, ii. 
174 Was polished by Grecian philo- 
sophy, 187. Abuses of, 188. 

Justin the Ilder, his military promo- 
tion, 1. 24. Hus elevation to the 
empire, and character, 24, His death, 
26. 

Justin II., emperor, succeeds his uncle 
Justinian, in. 224. His firm behaviour 
to theambassadorsof the Avars, 224-5. 
His abdication and investiture of Ti- 
berius, as hiis successor, 232-3. 

Justin Martyr, his decision in the case 
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of the Ebionites, i 303, note. His 
extravagant account of the progress 
of Christianity, 338. Occasion of his 
own conversion, 339. 

Justina, the popular story of her mar- 
riage with the Emperor Valentinian 
examined, i. 686. Her infant son 
Valentinian II. invested with the 
Imperial ensigns on the death of his 
father, 686. Her contest with Am- 
brose, archbishop of Milan, 743. Flies 
from the invasion of Maximus with 
her son, 746. 

Justinian, emperor of the East, his 
birth and promotion, ii. 24. His 
orthodoxy, 25-6. Is invested with 
the diadem by his uncle, Justin, 26. 
Marries Theodora, 30. Patronises 
the blue faction of the circus, 34. 
State of agriculture and manufacture 
in his provinces, 37. Introduces the 
culture of the silk-worm, and manu- 
facture of silk, into Greece, 42. 
State of his revenue, 42. His avarice 
and profusion, 43. Taxes and mono- 
polies, 45. His ministers, 46. His 
public buildings, 48. Founds the 
church of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, 49-50. His other public 
works, 51-2. His European fortifi- 
cations, 53. His Asiatic fortifica- 
tion, 56. He suppresses the schools 
of Athens, 60. And the consular 
dignity, 64. Purchases a peace from 
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the Persians. 65-6, 126-7. Under- 
takes to restore Hilderic king of 
Carthage, 66. Reduction of Africa 
71-2,74,77. Hisinstructions for the 
government of, 78. His acquisitions 
in Spain, 84. His deceitful negotia- 
tions in Italy, 87. Weakness of his 
empire, 110-11. Receives an embassy 
from the Avars, 119. And from the 
Turks, 120. Persian war, 129. His 
negotiations with Chosroes, 138. His 
alliance with the Abyssinians, 140. 
Neglects the Italian war under Beli- 
sarius, 148. Settles the government 
of Italy under the exarch of Ravenna, 
163. Disgrace and death of Beli- 
sarius, 165-6. The emperor’s death 
and character, 167. Comets and 
Calamities in his reign, 168, note M. 
His Code, Pandects, and Institutes, 
174. His theological character and 
government, 305-6. His persecu- 
ing spirit, 306-7. His orthodoxy, 
308. Dhued a heretic, 310. 

Justinvan II. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 335. 

Justinian, the son of Germanus, his 
conspiracy with the Empress Sophia, 
and successes against the Persians, 
li. 233-4. 

Jus Italicum, Savigny quoted respect- 
ing the, i. 403, note M. 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded 
state of theinhabitants of Rome, i, 839. 


K 


KAOTI, or Lieowpang, emperor of 
China, defeated by the Huns, i. 697. 

Karasoo river, historial anecdotes rela- 
tive to it, ii. 268-9, note M. 

Khan, import of this title in the north- 
ern parts of Asia, i, 693, 809. 

Khazars or Chozars, their invasion of 
Georgia, and alliance with Heraclius, 
il. 276-7, note M. 

Khoosroo Purveez, his reign and magni- 
ficence, li. 265-6, 267-8. His palace 
of Dastagerd, 268, noteM. His con- 
tempt of Mahomet, 268-9, note M. 
See Chosroes. 

Kilidje Arslan, sultan, destroys the 
advanced army of the first crusade 
near Nice, in Asia Minor, 690-1, note 
M. 691. 


King, the title of, conferred by Con- 
stantine the Great on his nephew 
Hannibalianus, i. 437. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the 
Roman civil law, ii. 209. 

Knighthood, how originally conferred, 
and its obligations, ii. 694-5. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and char- 
acter of, ii. 433-4. 

Koreish, the tribe of, acquire the cus- 
tody of the Caaba at Mecca, ii. 425. 
Pedigree of Mahomet, 428. They 
oppose his pretensions to a pro- 
phetical character, 441. Flight of 
Mahomet, 442. Battle of Beder, 
446-7. Battle of Ohud, 447. 
Mecca surrendered to Mahomet, 
449, 
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ZABARUM, or standard of the Cross, | Latium, the right of, explained, i. 26, 


in the army of Constantine the Great, 
described, i. 250. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in 
business and composition, ii. 186. 
His professional character, 189. 

Lactantius, predictions of, i. 311, note 
M. Difficulties in ascertaining the date 
of his divine institutions, 486, note. 
His flattering prediction of the influ- 
ence of Christianity among mankind, 
490. Inculcates the divine right of 
Constantine to the empire, note 491. 

Ladisiaus, king of Hungary and Poland, 
leads an army against the Turks, ii. 
742. His breach of faith with them, 
743. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, harasses 
Rome during the schism of the 
Papacy, ii. 1010. 

Letus, pretorian prefect, conspires the 
death of Commodus, and confers the 
empire on Pertinax, i. 67, note W. 
67. 

Laity, when first distinguished from 
the clergy, i. 326. 

Lampadius, a Roman senator, boldly 
condemns the treaty with Alaric the 
Goth, i. 820. 

Lance, Holy, narrative of the miraculous 
discovery of, ii. 708-9. 

Land, how assessed by the Roman 
emperors, i. 425. How divided by 
the barbarians, 1030, 1031, notes M. 
M. Allodial and Sallic, distinguished, 
1032, note M. Of Italy how parti- 
tioned by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
ii. 8, note M. 

Laodicea, its ancient splendour, i. 36. 

Lascaris, Theodore, establishes an em- 
pire at Nice, ii. 779-80. His char- 
acter, 801. 

Lascaris, Theodore II., his character, ii. 
802-3. 

Lascaris, Janus, the Greek grammarian, 
ii. 917. Constantine, 917, note. 

Latin Church, occasion of its separation 
from the Greek church, ii. 747. Cor- 
ruption and schism of, 899. Re-union 
of, with the Greek Church, 907. 
The subsequent Greek schism, 920. 


note M. 

Laura, a, in monkish history, ex- 
plained, i. 996. 

Law, review of the profession of, under 
the emperors, i. 413. Authorities for 
Roman law stated, ii. 184, note M. 
Succession of the civil lawyers, 185-6. 
Jurisconsults of a first period, 186, 
note W. Of the second period, 
Cicero, &c., 186. Their philosophy, 
187. Institutes, ibid. note W. Au- 
thority of, 188, note W. Sects of 
Proculians and Sabinians, 189-90, 
note W. 

Laws of Rome, review of, ii. 173-4, 
184-5, note M. Those of the kings, 
175. Of the twelve tables, 176. Of 
the people, 178-9. Decrees of the 
senate, and edicts of the prtors, 
179-80. Constitutions of the em- 
perors, 182, note M. Their rescripts, 
184, note M. The three codes of, 
thd. The forms of, 184, notes W. 
and M. Reformation of, by Jus- 
tinian, 192. Abolition and revival 
of the penal laws, 216-18. 

Lazi, the tribe of, in Colchos, account 
of, ii. 134. 

Leake, Colonel W. M., edict of Dio- 
cletian by, i. 255, note M. Discovers 
the site of Dodona, ii. 154-5, note M. 

Learning, the revival of, ii. 908. Of 
the Greeks, in Italy, 910, 912, 912- 
14. Of pronunciation and accents, 
914-15, Emulation of the Latins, 
916. Under Cosmo and Lorenzo of 
Medicis, 916. Classic literature, 
917-18. Introduction of learning 
among the Arabians, 544. 

Le Clerc, character of his ecclesiastical 
history, ii. 283, note. 

Legacies and inheritances taxed by 
Augustus, i. 111. How regulated 
by the Roman law, ii. 210. 

Legion, in the Roman army under the 
emperors, described, i. 8, 11-12. 
Camp of a,11. General distribution 
of the legions, 11-12. The size of, 
reduced by Constantine the Great, 
i, 416. 
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Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the 
East, ‘by his master Aspar, i. 968. 
Was the first Christian potentate 
who was crowned by a priest, ibid. 
Confers the empire of the West on 
Anthemius, 968. His armament 
against the Vandals in Africa, 971. 
His alarm on its failure, 973, note M. 
Murders Aspar and his sons, ii. 3. 

Leo III., emperor of Constantinople, 
ii. 338, note M. His edicts against 
images in churches, 376-7. Revolt 
of Italy, 230-1. 

LeolV.. emperor of Constantinople, 
11. 339-40, note M. 

Leo V., emperor of Constantinople, ii. 
342-3. 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 349.  Extin- 
guishes the power of the senate, 580. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, his character and 
embassy from Valentinian III. to 
Attila, king of the Huns, i 945, note 
M. Intercedes with Genseric, king 
of the Vandals, for clemency to the 
city of Rome, 953, note. Calls the 
council of Chalcedon, ii. 300. 

Leo IIl., pope, his miraculous recovery 
from the assault of assassins, u 
395-6. Crowns Charlemagne emperor 
of the Romans, 396. 

Ico IV., pope, his reign, 552-4, 
Founds the Leonine city, 554. 

Leo IX., pope, his expedition against 
the Normans of Apulia, 1. 632. His 
treaty with them, 634. 

ZIieo, Archbishop o1 Thessalonica, one 
of the restorers of Greek learning, ii. 
589-90. 

Leo, general of the East, under the 
Emperor Arcadius, his character, i. 
877. 

Leo Pilatus, first Greck professor at 
Florence, and in the West, his char- 
acter, li. 912. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his 
family, ii. 988. 

Leonas, the queestor, his embassy from 
Constantius to Julian, i 564, 

Leonine city of Rome founded, ii. 554. 

Leontius is taken from prison, and 
chosen emperor of Constantinople, 
on the deposition of Justinian IT, ii. 
335. 

Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his 
character, i. 1008. Revolt and ex- 
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ecution of his son Hermenegild, 
1009. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the test of 
civilisation in a people, i. 149. 

Lewrs the Pious, emperor of the Romans, 
ii. 402. 

Lews T,, emperor of the Romans, ii. 
402. His epistle to the Greek em- 
peror, Basil I., 625. 

Inbanvus, his account of the private life 
of the Emperor Julian, i. 570. And 
of his divine visions, 585. Applauds 
the dissimulation of Julian, 586. 
His character, 614. His eulogium 
on the Emperor Valens, 716. 

Lnberius superseded in the Sicilian com- 
mand by Artaban, ii. 154-5, vide note 
M. 

Inverius, bishop of Rome, is banished 
by the Emperor Constantius, for re- 
fusing to concur in deposing Athan- 
asius, i. 542, 548. 

Inberty, public, the only sure guardians 
of, against an aspiring prince, i. 42. 

LIncinius 1s invested with the purple by 
the Emperor Galerius, i. 270. Hus 
alliance with Constantine the Great, 
281. Defeats Maximin, 282. His 
cruelty, 282. Is defeated by Con- 
stantine at Cibalis, 285. And at 
Mardia, 285. Peace concluded with 
Constantine, 286. Second Civil war 
with Constantine, 289. His humi- 
hation, and death, 291. Concurred 
with Constantine in publishing the 
edict of Milan, 284. Violated this 
engagement by oppressing the Chris- 
tians, 287. Fate of his son, 286, 435. 
note. 

Ineutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, 
i, 45. 

Inghtning, superstition of the Romans 
with reference to persons and places 
struck with, i. 228. On the know- 
ledge of conducting it possessed by 
the ancients, 841, note M. 

Limwantes, Sarmatian slaves, expel 
their masters, and usurp possession 
of their country, i. 442. Extinction 
of, by Constantius, 170. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, ii. 
9u9-10. Ancient, use and abuse of, 
917-18. 

Lithuania, its late conversion to Chris- 
tianity, ii. 623. 

Litorius count, is defeated and taken 
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captive in Gaul by Theodoric, i. | Zoués IX. of France, his crusadgs to 


931. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, 
attacks the city of Rome, ii. 
385. 

Inutprand, bishop of Cremona, ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, ceremony of 
his audience with the emperor, ii. 
576-7. 

Logos, Plato’s doctrine of, i. 516, 517, 
notes G. and M. Is expounded by 
St. John the Evangelist, 521, nots 
G. 520, M. Athanasius confesses 
himselt unable to comprehend it, 
522. Controversies on the eternity 
of, 524, 525, see also ii 288. 

Logothete, Great, his office under the 
Greek emperors, it. 575-6. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, i. 14, 
ii. 229. Conquest of, by Charle- 
magne, 387. 

Lombards, derivation of their name, 
and review of their history, it, 112, 
Are employed by the Emperor 
Justinian to check the Gepidw, 113 
Actions of ther king, Alboin, 226. 
They reduce the Gepide, 227. They 
over-run that part of Italy now 
called Lombardy, 229. Extent of 
their kingdom, 230, 237. Language 
2nd manners of the Lombards, 238. 
Government and laws, 240-1. 

DLouginws, his representation of the 
degeneracy of his age, 1 42. Is put 
to death by Aurelian, 207. 

Longinus is sent tu supersede Nuises, 
as exarch of Ravenna, un. 228-9. 
Receives Rosamond, the fugitive 
queen of the Lombards, 231. 

Lothare I., emperor of the Romans, 
ii. 402. 

Louis VIL. of France is rescued from 
the treachery of the Greeks by Roger, 
King of Sicily, u. 652. Undeitakes 
the second crusade, 721-2. His 
disastrous expedition, 722, note M. 
725, note M, 


the Holy Land, ii. 742-4. His death, 
744-5. Procured a valuable stock 
of relics from Constantinople, 790. 

Lucian, the severity of his satire 
against the heathen mythology ac- 
counted for, 1. 22. 

Lucvan, count of the East, under the 
Emperor Arcadius, his cruel treat- 
meut by the prefect Rufinus, i. 
784, 

Lucian, presbyter of Jerusalem, his 
miraculous discovery of the body of 
St. Stephen, the first Christian 
martyr, i. 778. 

Lucthan, governor of Illyricum, is sur- 
prised, and kindly treated by Julian, 
i. 567. Huis death, 646, 

Lucila, sister of the Emperor Com- 
modus, her attempt to get him 
assassinated, i. 60-1. 

Lucius I and JL, popes, 
disastrous reigns, ii. 969-70. 
Lucrine lake described, with its late 

destruction, i. 832, note. 


their 


Lucullan villa in Campania, its descrip-"s; 


tion and history, 1. 983. 

Lupercalia, the feast of, described, and 
continucd under the Christian em- 
perors, 1. 969. By whom abolished, 
970. 

Lupus, i. 652. Roman governor of 
Thrace oppresses the Gothic em1- 
grants there, 706. Kashly provokes 
them to hostilities, 708. Is defeated 
by them, 708. 

Lustral contribution in the Roman 
Empire explained, i. 429. 

Luther, Marin, his character, as a re- 
former, 1. 601-2. 

Luxury, the only means of correcting 
the unequal distribution of property, 
i 39. 

Lygvans, a formidable German nation, 
account of, 1. 220, wde note M. 

Lyons, battle of, between the competi- 
tors Severus and Albinus, i. 42. 


M. 


MACEDONIUS, the Arian bishop of 
Constantinople, his contest with his 
competitor Paul, i. 449, Fatal con- 
sequences on his removing the body 


of the Emperor Constantine to the 
Church of St. Acacius, 550. His 
cruel persecutions of theCatholicsand 
Novatians, 550, 551. His exile, ii. 305. 
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Macrianus, pretorian prefect under 
the Emperor Valerian, his character, 
i. 183. 

Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, 
his steady alliance with the Em- 
peror Valentinian, i. 667. 

Macrinus, his sucession to the empire 
predicted by an African, i. 94. 
Accelerates the completion of the 
prophecy, 94-5, purchases a peace 
with Parthia, 140. 

Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacked 
by the Saracens, ii. 475. 

Meonius of Palmyra assassinates his 
uncle Odenathus, i. 204. 

Mesia, its situation, i. 15-16. 

Magi, the worship of, in Persia, re- 
formed by Artaxerxes, i. 133. 
Abridgment of the Persian theology, 
134-5. Simplicity of their worship, 
136. Ceremonies and moral pre- 
cepts, 136. Their power, 137. 
Their persecution of the Armenians, 
ii, 248, note M. Their intolerance, 
268. 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons 
for the crime of, at Rome and 
Antioch, i. 653. Evil consequences 
thereof, tbid. nore, M. 

Magnentius assumes the empire in Gaul, 
i. 451. Death of Constans, 451. 
Sends an embassy to Constantius, 
452, Makes war against Constan- 
tius, 454. Is defeated at the battle 
of Mursa, 455. Kills himself 458, 
note, 

Mahmud, sultan, the Gaznevide, his 
twelve expeditions into Hindustan, 
ii. 659. His character, 660-1. 

Mahomet, the Prophet, his epistle to 
Chosroes IT. King of Persia, ii, 268-9, 
note M. His genealogy, birth, and 
education, 428, 429, note M. His 
person and character, 429. Assumes 
his prophetical mission, 431. In- 
culcated the unity of God, bid. 
His reverential mention of Jesus 
Christ, 433. His Koran, 432, 433-4. 
His miracles, 435. His precepts, 
436-7. His hell, and paradise, 438- 
9. The best authorities for his 
history, 439-40, note. Converts his 
own family, 440. Preaches publicly 
at Mecca, 440-1. Escapes from the 
Koreishites there, 442. Is received 
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dignity, and sacerdotal office, 444. 
Declares war against Infidels, 444-5, 
Battle of Beder, 446-7. Battle of 
Ohud, 447. Subdues the Jews of 
Arabia, 448. Submission of Mecca 
to him, 449. He conquerors Arabia, 
450. His sickness and death, 453-5. 
His character, 455. His private life, 
456. His wives, 457. Hus children, 
458. His posterity, 466. Remarks 
on the great spread and permanency 
of his religion, 467. 

Mahomet, the son of Bajazet, his reign, 
ii. 882-3, note M. 

Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks, his 
character, ii. 935. His reign 936. 
Indications of his hostile intentions 
against the Greeks, 937. He besieges 
Constantinople, 942. Takes the city 
by storm, 955. His entry into the 
city, 957-8. Makes it his capital, 959. 
His death, 963-4. 

Mahometism, by what means propa- 
gated, ii. 523. Toleration of Christi- 
anity under, 526. 

Majorian, his history, character, and, 
elevation to the Western empire, i. 
959. His epistle to the senate, 960. 
His salutary laws, 960. His prepar- 
ations to invade Africa, 962. Huis 
fleet destroyed by Genseric, 964. 
His death, 965. 

Malaterra, his character of the Nor- 
mans, ii. 631. 

Malek Shah, sultan of the Turks, his 
prosperous reign, ii. 670. Reforms 
the Eastern calendar, 671-2. His 
death, 469. State of the Turks after 
that event, 710-11. 

Mallius Theodorus, the great civil 
honours to which he attained, i, 413, 
note. 

Malta, island of, i. 19. note M. 

Mamalukes, their origin and character, 
ii. 744. Their establishment in 
Egypt, 745. 

Mamea, mother of the young Emperor 
Alexander Severus, acts as regent of 
empire, i. 102. Is put to death with 
him, 117. Her conference with Ori- 
gen, 371. 

Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his history, 
i. 244, vide note M. 

Man, the only animal that can accom- 
modate himself to all climates, i. 148, 


as prince of Medina, 443. His regal| ote, 
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Mancipium, in the Roman law, ex- 
plained, ii. 207, note. 

Manicheans are devoted to death, by 
the edict of Theodosius against here- 
tics, i. 740. 

Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, ii, 362-3. Ile repulses the 
Normans, 652. But fails in his 
scheme of subduing the Western em- 
pire, 653-4. His ill-treatment of the 
crusaders, 723. 

Maogamalcha, a city of Assyria, des- 
troyed by the Emperor Julian i. 
622, 

Marble, the four species esteemed by 
the Romans, i. 119, note. 

Marcellinus, count of the sacred larges- 
ses under the Emperor Constans in 
Gaul, assists the usurpation of Mag- 
nentius, i. 451. His embassy to 
Constantius, 452. Was killed in the 
battle of Mursa, 458. 

Muarcellinus, his revolt in Dalmatia, 
and character, i. 965. Joims the 
Emperor Anthemius, and expels the 
Vandals from Sardinia, 971. His 
death, 973. 

Marcellinus, son of the prefect Max- 
inin, his treacherous murder of Gab- 
inius king of the Quad1, i. 684. 

Marcellus, the centurion, martyred for 
desertion,i. 378 Being unwilling to 
assist at an idolatrous sacrifice, zbid. 
note M. 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome, exiled to 
restore peace to the city, i. 385. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea in Syria, 
loses his life in destroying the Pagan 
temples, i. 769. 

Marcia, concubine of Commodus, a 
patroness of the Christians, i. 370. 
Marcian, senator of Constantinople, 
marries the Empress Pulcheria, and 
is acknowledged emperor, i. 927. 
His temperate refusal of the demands 
of Attila the Hun, 928, His death, 

968. 

Marcianopolis, the city of, besieged by 
the Goths, i. 168. 

Marcomanni are subdued and punished 
by Marcus Antoninus, i. 160-1. 
Were a Teutonic tribe, abd. note M. 
Alliance made with, by the Emperor 
Gallienus, 176-7. 

Marcus elected bishop of the Nazarenes, 
i. 299. 
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Mardia, battle of, between Constan- 
tine the Great and Licinius, i. 285. 

Margus, battle of, between Diocletian 
and Carinus, i. 232. 

Margus, bishop of, betrays his episco- 
pal city into the hands of the Huns, 
i. 913. 

Maria, daughter of Eudemon of Car- 
thage, her remarkable adventures, 
i. 905. 

Marana, his account of the misfortunes 
of Spain, by an irruption of the bar- 
barous nations, i. 863. 

Marinus, a subaltern officer, chosen 
emperor by the legions of Meesia, i. 
162, 

Marius the armourer, a candidate for 
the purple among the competitors 
against Gallienus, his character, i. 
187. 

Mc.k, bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly 
treated by the Emperor Julian, i, 601. 

Maronga, cngagement there between 
the Emperor Juhan, and Sapor king 
of Persia, i. 631. 

Maromtes of the East, character and 
history of, 11. 320. 

Maroza, a Roman prostitute, the 
mother, grandmother, and _ great- 
mother, of three popes, in 405-6. 
vide note M 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman 
laws, 1. 201. Of Roman citizens 
with strangers, proscribed by their 
jurisprudence, 578. 

Mariel, Charles, duke of the Franks, 
his character, u. 537. His politic 
conduct on the Saracen invasion of 
France, 537-8. Defeats the Saracens 
538 Why he was consigned over to 
hell flames by the clergy, 539. 

Martin, bishop of Tours, destroys the 
idols and Pagan temples in Gaul, i. 
768. His monkish institutions there, 
988. 

Martina marries her uncle, the Im- 
peror Heraclius, 1i. 332. Endea- 
vours to share the Imperial dignity 
with her sons, 332. Her fate, 333. 

Martiuanus receives the title of Cresar 
from the Emperor Licinius, i. 291. 

Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the 
true history of, i. 343, note. The 
several inducements to martyrdom, 
364, note G. 365-366, note M. Three 
methods of escaping it, 367, 368, 
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mote G. Marks by which learned 
Catholics distinguish the relics of the 
martyrs, 362, note Number of 
martyrs, 390, note M. Eusebius and 
Lucianus quoted on this point, 390, 
notes G. and M. The worship of, 
and their relics, introduced, 776, 

Mary, Virgin, her immaculate con- 
ception, borrowed from the Koran, 
ii, 433. 

Mazcezel, the persecuted brother of 
Gildo the Moor, takes refuge in the 
Iinperial court of Honorius, i. 7¥2. 
Is intrusted with troops to reduce 
Gildo, ibd. Defeats him, 793. 
His suspicious death, 794. 

Master, of the offices under Constan- 
tine the Great, his functions, i. 
419. 

Maternus, his revolt and conspiracy 
against the Emperor Cominodus, 
i. 62. 

Matthew, St., his gospel originally 
composed in Hebrew, i. 353, note, 
ii. 284, note. His Greek gospel not 
unauthorised, ibid. note M. 

Maurice, his birth, character, and pro- 
motion to the Eastern empire, 11. 
234-5, 243. Restores Chosroes II. 
king of Persia, 254. His war against 
the Avars, 258-9. State of his 
armies 259-60. His abdication and 
crucl death, 262-3. 

Mauritania, ancient, its situation and 
extent, i, 44. Character of the 
native Moors of, 399. 

Maxentius, the son of Maximian, de- 
clared emperor at Rome, i. 267. 
His tyranny in Italy and Africa, 
273. The military force he had to 
oppose Constantine, 275. His de- 
feat and death, 279. His politic 
humanity to the Christians, 384. 
His real character, 385, note M. 

Mazximian, associate in the empire 
with Diocletian, his character, 1. 234. 
Triumphs with Diocletian, 250. 
Holds his court at Milan, 251. 
Abdicates the empire along with 
Diocletian, 257. He resumes the 
purple, 306. Reduces Severus, and 
puts him to death, 268. Hus second 
resignation, and unfortunate end, 
272. His aversion to the Christians 
accounted for, 377. ° 
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martyr, i.‘ 377. Cause of his con- 
demnation, ibid. note M. 

Maxmin, his birth, fortune, and ele- 
vation to the empire of Rome, i. 95. 
Why deemed a persecutor of the 
Christians, 372. Account of his 
persecutions, ibid. note G. 

Maximin, nephew of Galerius, is de- 
clared Cesar by Diocletian, i. 263. 
Obtains the rank of Augustus from 
Galerius, 270. His defeat and death, 
282. Renewed the persecution of 
the Christians after the toleration 
granted by Galerius, 387, 388. 

Maximin, the cruel minister of the 
Emperor Valentinian, promoted to 
the prefecture of Gaul, 1. 656. 

Maxim, his embassy from Theodosius 
the Younger to Attila, king of the 
Huns, 1. 920, 921, note M. 

Mazimus, and Balbinus elected joint 
emperors by the senate, on the death 
of the two Gordians, i. 122. 

Macimus, his character and revolt in 
Britain, i. 730. lis treaty with the 
Emperor Theodosius, 732. Per- 
secutes the Priscillianists, 741. Huis 
invasion of Italy, 746. His defeat 
and death, 748. 

Mazxinus, the Pagan preceptor of the 
Emperor Julian, imitiates him into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, i. 576. 1s 
honourably invited to Constanti- 
nople by his Imperial pupil, 591. Is 
corrupted by his residence at court, 
591. 

Maximus, Petronius, his wife ravished 
by Valentinian III., emperor of the 
West, i. 949. His character and 
elevation to the empire, 951. His 
marriage with Eudoxia, 902, Is 
assassinated, 953. 

Maziak, the archimagus, account of his 
tenets, ii. 122, vide note M. 

Mebodes, the Persian general, un- 
gratefully treated by Chosroes, 1i. 
123-4. 

Mecca, its situation and description, ii. 
417, wde note M. The Caaba or 
temple of, 424-5. Its deliverance 
from Abrahah, 428-9. The doctrine 
of Mahomet opposed there, 441. 
His escape, 442. The city of, sur- 
rendered to Mahomet, 449. Is 
pillaged by Abu Taher, 558. 


Maximilianus, the African, a Christian | Medina, city of, ii. 417. Reception 
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of Mahomet there, on his flight from | Michael IV., the Paphlagonian, em- 


Mecca, 443. 

Megalesa, the festival of, at Rome, de- 
scribed, i. 62-3, note. 

Meletrans, an Egyptian sect, persecuted 
by Athanasius, 1. 537, note. 

Melitene, battle of, between the Eastern 
Emperor Tiberius and Chosroes, king 
of Persia, ii. 248-9. 

Mellobandes, king of the Franks, put to 
death, i. 675, 731-2. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Nor- 
mans into Italy, is. 628-9, note M. 
629. 

Memnon, secret discovered of the 
sounds from the celebrated head of, 
1 771, note M. 

Memphis, its situation and reduction by 
the Saracens, ii. 499. 

Merab, city in which Belkis, queen of 
Saha, dwelt in the Saban land of 
odoriferous plants, i. 2, note M. 

Merovingvan, kings of the Franks in 
Gaul, origin of, i. 932. Their domain 
and benefices, 1031. 

Jfervan, caliph of the Saracens, and 
the last of the house of Ommiyah, 
his defeat and death, ii. 540-1. 

Mesopotamia, invasion of, by the Em- 
peror Julian, i. 618 Described by 
Xenophon, 619. 

Messala, Valerius, the fist prefect of 
Rome, his high character i. 410, 
note. 

Messiah, under what character he was 
expected by the Jews, i. 297. Haus 
birthday, how fixed by the Romans, 
565, note. 

Mctais, and money, their operation in 
improving the human mind, 1 151. 
Metellus Numadicus, the censor, his in- 
vective against women, i. 102, note. 
Jdctvus Falcons, his artful speech to 
the Emperor Tacitus, in the senate, 

on his election, 1. 214. 

Metrophancs of Cyzicus is made Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, in. 921. 

Metz, cruel treatment of, by Attila, 
King of the Huns, i. 936. 

Michael I,, Rhangabe, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in. 342. 

Michael II., the Stammerer, Emperor 
of Constantinople, ii. 343-4. 

Mechacl III., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 345-6. Is defeated by the 
Paulicians, 597. 


peror of Constantinople, ii. 355-6. 

Michuel V., Calaphates, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 356. 

Michael VI., Stratioticus, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 356-7. 

Michael VII., Parapinaces, emperor of 
Constantinople, 1. 358-9. 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the 
Western empire came to be trans- 
ferred from Rome to that city, i. 251. 
Famous edict of Constantine the 
Great in favour of the Christians, 
published there, 488. St. Ambrose 
elected archbishop of that city, 742. 
Tumults occasioned by his refusing a 
church for the Arian worship of the 
Empress Justina and her son, 743. 
Revolt of, to Justinian, ii. 99-100, 
102. Is taken and destroyed by the 
Burgundians, 102-3. Is again de- 
stroyed by Frederic I , 409-10. 

Milriary force, its strenyth and efficacy 
dependent on a due proportion to 
the number of the people, 1. 71-2. 

Military officers of the Roman empire 
at the time of Constantine the Great, 
a review of, i. 415. 

Millennium, the doctrine of, explained, 
i 39. 

Muncwus, the smooth-ghding, i. 945, note 
M. 

Mingrelia. See Colchos. 

Minorty, two distinctions of, in the 
Roman law, i. 787, note. 

Mnracles confined to the first century, 
i. 314, note M. Those of Christ and 
his apostles escaped the notice of the 
heathen philosophers and historians, 
342. Account of those wrought by 
the body of St. Stephen, 778. 

Miraculous powers of the primitive 
church, an inquiry into, i. 313, note 
M. 

Musitheus, chief minister and father-in- 
law of the third Gordian, his charac- 
ter, i. 128-9. 

Misopogon of the Emperor Julian, on 
what occasion written, i. 614. 

Missorium, or great golden dish of 
Adolphus, King of the Visigoths, 
history of, i. 857. 

Moawiyah assumes the title of caliph, 
and makes war against Ali, ii, 462. 
Hus character and reign, 463-4. Lays 
siege to Constantinople, 528. - 
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Modar, Prince of the Amali, deduced | Aontius, queestor of the palace, ig sent, 
by the Emperor Theodosius, turns; by the Emperor Constantius, with 


his arms against his own countrymen, 
i, 724. 

Moguls, of Tatar, or Tartar, descent, 
i. 688, note M. Primitive, their 
method of treating their conquered 
enemies, 914-15. Reign and con- 
quests of Zingis, ii. 839. Conquests 
of his successors, 842-3. See Zamer- 
lane, 

Moguntiacum, the city of, surprised by 
the Alemanni, i. 665. 

Mokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with 
the Saracen Amrou, ii. 500. 

Monarchy defined, i. 42 Hereditary, 
ridiculous in theory, but salutary in 
fact, 154. The peculiar objects of 
cruelty and of avarice under, 423. 

Monastic institutions, the seeds of, sown 
by the primitive Christians, i. 319. 
Origin, progress, and consequences 
of, 986-7. 

Money, the standard and computation 
of, under Constantine the Great and 
his successors, i. 427, notes. 

Monks have einbellished the suffcrings 
of the primitive martyrs by fictions, 
i. 360. Their descriptions 10 to be 
esteemed fictitious, 360, noteG. With 
exception of miraculous interposi- 
tions, ibud note M. Character of, by 
Eunapius, 776. By Rutilius, 793. 
Origin and history of, 986. Their 
industry in making proselytes, 989. 
Their obedience, 991. Their dress 
and habitations, 991. Their diet, 
992. Their manual labour, 993. 
Their riches, 993. Their solitude, 
994, Their devotion and visions, 
995. Their divisions into the classes 
of Conobites and Anachorets, 996. 
Suppression of, at Constantinople, by 
Constantine V., ii. 378. 

Monophysites of the East, their doctrine, 
ii, 298-9 History of the sect of, 
318-19, 322. 

Monotheltte controversy, account of, ii. 
310. 

Montanists, sect of the, ii. 307, note. 

Montesquieu, his description of the mili- 
tary government of the Roman em- 
pire, i 129. His opinion, that the 
degrees of freedom in a state are 
measured hy taxation, controverted, 
424, 


Domitian, to correct the administra- 
tion of Gallus in the East, i. 462, 
note M. Is put to death there, 462. 

Moors of Barbary, their miserable 
poverty, ii. 79. Their omgin, 82, 
note. Inscription relative to it, ed. 
noteM. Their invasion of the Roman 
province punished by Solomon the 
eunuch, 83, 

Morals, the early Christians distin- 
guished by the purity of their, i. 316, 
note M., 317, notes M. and G. 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, ii. 
961. 

Morosin, Thomas, elected patriarch of 
Constantinople by the Venetians, ii. 
959-60. 

Mosilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours 
to rival Mahomet in his prophetical 
character, 11. 470, vde note M. 

Moses, the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul not inculcated in his law, 
1. 309, vde note M. His military laws 
compared with those of Mahomet. ii. 
445, note M. 

Moses of Chorene, chronological diffi- 
culties in his history misled Gibbon 
into perpetual anachronisms, i. 447, 
note M. 

Moshe, character of his work De rebus 
Chirstranis ante Constantinum, li, 283, 
note. 

Moslemah, the Saracen, besieges Con- 
stantimople, in. 532, note M. 

Mostali, the caliph, ii, 711. Jerusalem 
defended against the crusaders by 
his lieutenant Aladin or ISftikhar, 
712. 

Motassem, the last caliph of the Sara 
cenes, his wars with the Greek Km- 
peror Theophilus, ii. 554. Is killed 
by the Moguls, 845. 

Mourzoufle usurps the Greek empire, 
and destroys Isaac Angelus, and his 
son Alexins, 1i. 768. Is driven froin 
Constantinople by the Latins, 770. 
His death, 779, note M. 

Mousa, the son of Bajazet, invested 
with the kingdom of Anatoha by 
Tamerlane, 11. 875. His reign, 882, 

Mozarabes, in the history of Spain, 
explained, in. 526. 

Munecipal cities, their advantages, i, 
24, note M. 25, note M. 
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Muratori, his literary charactor, ii. | Mustapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, 
1019, note. his story, ii. 881-3. 

Mursa, battle of, between the Emperor | Muta, battle of, between the forces of 
Constantius and the usurper Mag-| the Emperor Heraclius and those of 
nentius i. 455. : Mahomet, ii. 452. 

Musa the Saracen, his conquest of | Mygdoneus, river, the course of, stopped 


Spain, ii. 518-19. His disgrace, 520. 
His death, 521-2. 


by Sapor, king of Persia, at the siege 
of Nisibis, i. 449, note M. 


N. 


NA COLSA, battle, of in Phrygia, i. 653, 
note M. 

Nacoragan the Persian defeat by the 
Romans, his fate, ii. 137-8, note M. 
Naisaus, battle of, between Cladius and 

the Goths, i 195. 

Naples 1s besieged and taken by Beli- 
sarius, ii. 90. LMxtent of the duchy 
of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 
237. 

Narbonne is besieged by Theodoric, 
and relieved by Count Litorius, i. 
931. 

Narses, his embassy from Sapor, king 
of Persia, to the Emperor Constan- 
tius, i. 471. 

Narses, king of Persia, prevails over 
the pretensions of his brother Hor- 
muz, and expels Tiridates king of 
Armenia, i, 249. Overthrows Galer- 
ius, 245. Is surprised and routed by 
Galerius, 247. Articles of peace be- 
tween him and the Romans, 247. 

Nai ses, the Persian general of the 
Emperor Maurice, restores Chos- 
roes IT. king of Persia, i. 254. His 
revolt against VPhocas, and cruel 
death, 266. 

Narses the eunuch, his military promo- 
tion, and dissension with Belisarius, 
ii. 101-2. His character and exped1- 
tion to Italy, 155. Battle of Tagina, 
157-8. Takes Rome, 158-9 Reduces 
and kills Teias the last king of the 
Goths, 159-60. Defeats the Franks 
and Alemanni, 161-2. Governs Italy 
in the capacity of exarch, 163. His 
disgrace, and death, 228-9. 

Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, enters 
into the Roman service, and 1s made 
consul, i. 181. 

Nary of the Roman Empire described, 
i, 12. 


Nazarene church at Jerusalem, xccount 
of, 1.298. The Nazarenes qnitted 
the city before the siege, 299, note 
M. , 

Na-arius, the Pagan orator, his account 
of miraculous appearances in the sky 
in favour of Constantine the Great, 
i. 496, role M. 

Nebridius, preetorian prefect in Gaul, 
18 maimed and superseded by his in- 
discreet opposition to the troops of 
Julian, i. 565. 


| Megra, city in Yemen, massacre of 


Christians at, ii. 140, note M. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of ther 
intellectual inferiority to the rest of 
mankind, 1. 677. 

Nectarrus is chosen archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, i. 739. 

Nennius, his account of the arrival of 
the Saxons in Britain different from 
that of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, 
i. 1041 and note. 

Nepos, Julius, 13s made emperor of the 
West by Leo the Great, 1. 978. 

Nepotian, account of his revolt in Italy, 
1. 456. 

Nero persecutes the Christians as the 
incendiaries of Rome, i 351. 

Nerra, Fimperor, his character and 
prudent adoption of Trajan, i. 53. 
Nestorius, archbishop of Constantinople, 
his character, il. 292. His heresy 
concerning the incarnation, 292. His 
dispute with Cyril of Alexandria, 
293. Is condemned, and degraded 
from his episcopal dignity, by the 
council of Ephesus, 295. Is exiled, 
297. Hus death, 298. His opinions 
still retained in Persia, 313-15. Mis- 
sions of his disciples in the East 

Indies, 315-18. 
Nevers, John, count of, disastrous fate 
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of him and his party at the battle of 
Nicopolis, ii. 858-9. 

Nice becomes the chapital residence of 
Sultan Soliman, ii. 674. Siege of, 
by the first crusaders, 703. 

Nicephorus I. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 342. His wars with the 
Saracens, 590. His death, 606. 

Nicephorus II. Phocas, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 352. His military 
enterprises, 561-2. 

Nicephorus III. Botoniates, emperor of 
Constantinople, ii. 359. Was raised 
to the throne by Sultan Soliman, 674 

Nvwetas, Senator of Constantinople, his 
flight, on the capture of the city by 
the Latins, ii. 772-3. His brief 
history, 773, note. His account of 
the statues destroyed at Constanti- 
nople, zbid. 

Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, 
opposes the fourth marnage of the 
Emperor Leo the plulosopher, 1i. 
350, 

Necholas V., Pope, his character, ii. 
916, 1013. How interested in the 
fall of Constantinople, 942. His 
peaceful reign, 1013. 

Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian held 
there, and the city embellished by 
him, i. 251. The church of, demol- 
ished by Dioclotian, 379. His palace 
fired, 380, note, 381, note M. 

Nwcopolis, battle of, between Sultan 
Bajazet and Sigismond king of Hun- 
gary, ii. 858. Number of the French 
engaged in, 858-9, note M. 

Nika, the sedition of, at Constantinople, 
it. 35-6. 

Nile, navigable communication from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, by a 
canal and the river, ii. 493, note M. 

Nineveh, battle on the site of, between 
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, Described, and its obstinate defence 


against the Persians, 446, 449. Is 
yielded to Sapor by treaty, 638. 

Nizam, the Persian vizir, his illustrious 
character, ii. 672. His assassination 
by Hassan Sabek, 672, note M. 

Noah, his ark very convenient for re- 
solving the difficulties of Mosaic 
antiquarians, i. 148-9, 

Nobilissimus, a title invented by Con- 
stantine the Great to distinguish his 
nephew Hannibalianus, i. 437. 

Nogaret, Guillaume de, seizes Boniface 
VOI. at Anagni, 11. 984-5 

Noricum, described, i. 15. 

Normans, their settlement in the 
province of Normandy in France, ii. 
628-9. Their introduction to Italy, 
wid, note M. 629. They serve in 
Sicily, 630. They are confirmed in 
the possession of Aversa, 699-30, 
noteG. They conquer Apulia, 630-1 
Their character, 631. Their treat 
with the pope, 634. 

Notitia Diynuitatum Impern, i. 404, 
note M. 

Novatians are exempted by Constan- 
tine the Great, in a particular edict, 
from the general penalties of heresy, 
1 514. Are cruelly persecuted by 
Macedonuus bishop of Constantinople, 
55]. 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and 
their character, ii. 196, note. 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted char- 
acter, n. 728-9, 

Nubia, i. 242. Conversion of, to 
Christiantty, ii. 325-6, noée. 

Numerran, the son of Carus, succeeds 
his father in the empire, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Carinus, i. 228. 

Numidra, its extent at different eras 
of the Roman history, i. 1S. 


the Emperor Heraclius and the | Mushirvan, reign of, ii. 123. Conquest 


Persians, ii. 277-8. 


Nisibis, the city of, i, 188, note M. | 


of Yeman by, 247. 
50. See Chosroes I. 


His death, 249- 


O. 


( 


OASIS, in the deserts of Lybia, de- 
scribed, i. 875, note. Three places 
under this name pointed out, 1. 298, 
note. Various travellers who have 
visited them, thid. note M. 


Obedience, passive, theory and practice 
of the Christian doctrine of, i. 490. 
Obelssks, Egyptian, the purpose of their 

erection, i. 469. 
Oblations to the church, origin of, i. 327. 


Obligations, human, the sources of, ii. 
212, note M. Laws of the Romans 
respecting, 212, note W. 
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public favour, 539. Destruction of, 
540-1. White, the emblem of the 
Ommiade dynasty, 539-40. 


Octavian family not obscure as asserted | Oracks, Heathen, are silenced by Con- 


by Gibbon, i. 49-50, note M. 


stantine the Great, i. 554, 


Odenathus, the Palmyrene, his success- | Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his 


ful opposition to Sapor, king of 
Persia, i. 185. Is associated in the 
empire by Gallienus, 188. Character 
and fate of his queen, Zenobia, 203. 

Odin, the long reign of his fanuly in 
Sweden, 1. 153, note. His history, 
164-5. 

Odin, uncertain hypothesis respecting, 
i. 164-5. His migration from Asiatic 
Sarmatia into Sweden, 165, vide note. 
Gibbon’s retractation of thus theory, 
ebid. note M. 

Odoacer, the first barbarian king of 
Italy, 1. 980, note M. Haus character 
and reign, 981. Resigns all the 
Roman conquests beyond the Alps to 
Euric, king of the Visigoths, 1013. 
Js reduced and killed by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, 1. 6-7. 

Ohud, battle of, between Mahomet ani 
Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, u 
447. 

Olga, princess of Russia, her baptism, 
i, 621-2. 

Olive, 1ts introduction into the Western 
world, i. 38. 

Olybrius is raised to the Western em- 
pire by Count Ricimer, 1. 977. 

Olympic games compared with the 
tournaments of the Goths, i1. 695. 

Olympodorus, his account of the 
magnificence of the city of Rome, 1. 
829. Hus account of the marriage of 
Adolphus, king of the Vusigoths, 
with the Princess Placidia, 857, note. 
Error in the translation of a passage 
of, 813. 

Olympius, favourite of the Emperor 
Honoruus, alarms him with unfavour- 
able suspicions of the designs of 
Stilicho, i. 820. Causes Stilicho to 
be put tu death, 821. His disgrace, 
and ignominious death, 843. 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, ii. 460. 
His character, 471. Hus journey to 
Jerusalem, 492-3. His reign, 493-4, 
498-9, 503, 505-6. 

Ommiyah, elevation of the house of to 
the office of caliph of the Saracens, 
ii. 463-4. Why not the objects of 








reign, ii, 851-2, Marries the 
daughter of the Greek Empcror, 
Cantacuzene, 854. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early 
ages of the church, an account of, i. 
506. Their celibacy, when it was 
imposed, whe. note M. 

Orestes 1s sent ambassador from Attila, 
king of the Huns, to the Mmperor 
Theodosius the Younger, i. 920. Hus 
history and promotion under the 
Western emperors, 980. His son 
Augustulus the last emperor of the 
West, 980, 982. 

Orcstes, pretor of Egypt, is insulted 
by a monkish mob in Alexand1ia, 1. 
290-1 

Orwyen declares the number of primitive 
mattyrs to be very mnconsidcrable, i. 
361. The context to be considered, 
iid ote G. His conference with 
the Empress Mammeaa, 32]. His 
memory persecuted by the Emperor 
Justinian and his clergy, 11 308-9, 

Orlcans besieged by Attila, king of the 
J{uns, and relieved by Actius and 
Theodoric, 1. 936. 

Osvus, bishop of Cordova, his great in- 
fluence with Constantine the Great, 
1. 497, note. Prevails on Constantine 
to ratify the Nicene creed,1 532. Is 
with difficulty prevailed on to concur 
in deposing Athanasius, 543. 

Osrhoene, the small kingdom of, reduced 
by the Romans, i. 141 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be con- 
nected with the invasion of Caledonia 
by the Eimpecror Severus, u. 88-9, 
nofes. Is said to have disputed with 
a Christian missionary, 338, ote. 

Ostra, the port of, described, i. 845. 

Othman, caliph of the Saracens, 1i. 460, 
470-1. 

Othman, the father of the Ottomans, his 
reign, 11. 850-1. 

Otho I., king of Germany, restores and 
appropriates the Western empire, i}. 
403. Claims by treaty the nomina- 
tion of the pope of Rome, 405. De- 
feats the Turks, 612-13. 
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Otho IL deposes Pope John XII., and 
chastises his party at Rome, ii. 
_ 407-8. 
Otho, bishop of Frisingen, his character 
as an historian, ii. 978, note. 
Ottomans, origin and history of the, ii. 
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850, noteM. They obtain an estab- 
lishment in Europe, 855. 

Ouid is banished to the banks of the 
Danube, i. 439. 

Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkish piety of 
that city, i. 987. 


P. 


PACATUS, his encomium on the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Great, i. 750. 
Pederasty, how punished by the Scati- 

nian law, ii.219. By Justinian, 220. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of 
the term, i. 556, note. 

Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the 
divisions among the Christians, i. 556. 
Theological system of the Emperor 
Julian, 583. 

Pagamam, general review of the ecclesi 
astical establishment and jurisdiction 
of, before it was subverted by Chris- 
tianity, i. 763. Is renounced by the 
Roman senate, 766, note M. The 
Pagan sacrifices prohibited, 767, note 


his European negotiations explained, 
897-8. His death, 898. 

Paleologus, Michael, emperor of Nice, 
his brief replies to the negotiations of 
Baldwin II., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 791-2. His family and 
character, 804. His elevation to the 
throne, 805-6. His return to Con- 
stantinople, 807. Blinds and banishes 
his young associate, John Lascaris, 
807-8. Heis excommunicated by the 
patriarch Arsenius, 808-9. Associates 
his son Andronicus in the empire, 
809-10. His union with the Latin 
church, 810. Instigates the revolt 
of Sicily, 814. 


M. The temples demolished, 768. | Palatinesand Borderers, originand nature 


Vestiges of, in rural districts, to be 
traced to a later period, 776, note M, 
The ruin of, deplored by tho sophists, 
776. Pagan ceremonies revived in 
Christian churches, 780. 

Paleologus Constantone, the last Greek 
emperor, his reign, ii. 932. Is killed 
in the storm of Constantinople by the 
Turks, 954-5. 

Palaoloyus, John, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 826. Marries the daughter 
of John Cantacuzene, 830-1. Takes 
up arms against Cantacuzene, and is 
reduced to flight, 831-2. Hus restora- 
tion, 882. Discord between him and 
his sons, 860, His treaty with Pope 
Innocent VI., 891. Visits Urban V. 
at Rome, 892. 

Palwologus, John II., his zeal, ii. 898. 
His voyage to Italy, 900-1. 

Palwologus, Manuel, associated with his 
father John in the Greek empire, ii. 
860-1. Tribute exacted from him by 
Sultan Bajazet, 861. His treaties 
with Soliman and Mahomet, the sons 
of Bajazet VI., 884. Visits the courts 
of Europe, 892. Private motives of 


of these distinctions in the Roman 
troops, i 415. 

Palermo taken by Belisarius by strata- 
gem, ii, 87-8. 

Palestune, a character of,i. 16. Fertility 
of, vindicated, shed. note M. 

FPalladvum of Rome, described, i. 763, 
note. 

Falladius, the notary, sent by Valen- 
tinian to Africa, to inquire into 
the government of Count Komanus, 
connives with him in oppressing the 
province, i. 673. 

Palmyra, description of, and its destruc- 
tion by the Emperor Aurelian, i. 
205-7. 

Panetius, teacher of the Stoic philo- 
sophy at Rome, ii. 187-8, note. 

Pandects of Justinian, how formed, i. 
192. 

Panhypersebastos, import of that title in 
the Greek empire, ii. 575. 

Pannonia described, i. 15. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, i. 
32, note. Is converted into a Chris 
tian church, 769. 

Pantomimes, Roman, described, i. 838. 
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Paper, where and when the manufacture 
of, was first founc out, ii. 479. 

Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created 
pretorian prefect by the Emperor 
Severus, i. 86. His death, 92. 

Papirius, Caius, reasons for concluding 
that he could not be the author of the 
Jus Papirianum, ii, 175, note, vide note 

Papists, proportion their number bore 
to that of the Protestants in England 
at the beginning of the last century, 
i, 492, note. 

Para, king of Armenia, his history, i. 
679. Is treacherourly killed by the 
Romans, 680. Described as a mag- 
ician, 2bed. note M. 

Parabolant of Alexandria, account of, 
ii 290, note. 

Paradise, Mahomet’s, described, ii. 439- 
40. 

Pars, description of that city under 
the government of Julian, i. 485. 
Situation of his palace, 560, note. 

Parthia, its people described, i. 132, 
note M. Subdued by Artaxerxes 
king of Persia, 139. Its constitution 
of government similar to the feudal 
system of Europe, iiw. Recap- 
itulation of the war with Rome, 
140-1. 

Paschal II., his troublesome pontificate, 
11. 968. 

Passion, the, observations on the dark- 
ness during the crucifixion, 1. 342, 
note, vide note G. 

Pastoral manners better adapted to the 
fierceness of war than to peace, i. 
688. The nomade tribes of central 
Asia, 689, note M. 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the 
Roman laws, i. 198, note M. Suc- 
cessive limitations of, 199. 

Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, 
from the Sclavonians and Saracens, 
ii. 569. 

Patricuans, the order of, under the Ro- 
man republic, and under the emper- 
ors, compared, i. 408. Under the 
Greek empire, their rank explained, 
ii. 388. 

Patrick, tutelar saint of Ireland, deri- 
vation of his name, i, 982, note. 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stili- 
cho there, by the instigations of 
Olympius, i. 821. Is taken by Alboin 
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king of the Lombards, who fixes his 
residence there, ii. 230. 

Paul, St., martyrdom of, i. 325. His 
Epistle to the Romans, 326, note M. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, 
his character and history, i. 373, note 
G. 374, note M. 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, his 
fatal contest with his competitor 
Macedoniuz, i. 549. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious 
descent, i. 828. Was owner of the 
city of Nicopolis, 830. Her monastic 
zeal, 989, 990. 

Paulicrans, origin and character of, ii. 
593, note M. Are persecuted by the 
Greek emperors, 595-6. They revolt, 
597. They are reduced and trans- 
planted to Thrace, 598-9. Their 
present statc, 600. Imbued with 
Ginosticisin, 601, note M. 

Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, 
softens his ferocity by gentle coun- 
sels, i. 117-18, note, vide note G. 

Paulinus, master of the offices to Theo- 
dosius the Younger, his crime, and 
execution, i. 891. 

Paulnus, bishop of Nola, his history, 
i, 853. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, flies 
from the Lombards with his treasure, 
into the island of Grado, in. 229. 

Peace, temple of, at Rome, i. 34, note 
W 


Peyasrans, the party of, among the Ro- 
man civilians, ii. 190. 

Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis the 
Mogul emperor, u, 841-2, notes. 

Pelajuan controversy agitated by the 
Latin clergy, i. 815. And in Britain, 
870. 

Pella, the church of the Nazarenes 
settled there, on the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 1. 299, note M. 

Peloponnesus, state of, under the Greek 
empire, ii. 568-9. Manufactures, 
570. 

Penal laws of Rome, the abolition and 
revival of ii. 216-18. 

Pendragon, his office and power in 
Britain, i. 870. 

Penitentials, of the Greek and Latin 
churches, history of, 1. 685-6. ° 

Pepin, king of France, assists the pope 
of Rome against the Lombards, ii. 
386, note M. Recerves the title of 
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king by papal sanction, 387-8. 
Grants the exarchate to the pope, 
389. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, re- 
duces the tribune Rienzi, and re- 
stores aristocracy and church govern- 
ment at Rome, 11. 1003-4. 

Pepper, its high estimation and price 
at Rome, i. 842, note. 

Perenns, minister of Commodus, his 
exaltation and downfall, i. 62 

Perisabor, or Fyrouz Schapour, a city 
of Assyria, reduced and burned by 
the Emperor Julian, i. 622, vide note 


Perozes, king of Persia, his fatal expe- 
dition against the Nepthalites, ii. 
57, note M., 478-9, note M. 

Persarmenia, churches of, persecuted 
by the Magi, n. 248, note M. 

Persecutions, ten, of the primtive 
Christians, a review of, i. 369, 370, 
note M., 372, notes G. and M., 378, note 
G., 377, 387, note M., 388, note M. 

Perseus, amount of the treasures taken 
from that prince, i. 103. 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by 
Artaxerxes, i. 132-3, note M. The 
religion of the Magi reformed, 
133, note M. Abridgment of the 
Persian theology, 134-5. Simplicity 
of their worship, 136 Ceremonies 
and moral precepts, 136. Every 
other mode of worship prohibited 
but that of Zoroaster, 138-9. Ex- 
tent and population of the country, 
139-40. Its mulitary power, 144. 
Account of the audience given by 
the Emperor Carus to the ambassa- 
dors of Varanes, 226. ‘The throne 
of, disputed by the brothers Narses 
and Hormuz, 245. Galerius defeated 
by the Persians, 245. Narses over- 
thrown in his turn by, Galerius, 247. 
Articles of peace agreed on between 
the Persians and the Romans, 247, 
248. War between Sapor, king of, 
and the Emperor Constantius, 447, 
mote M. Battle of Singara, 448. 
Sapor invades Mesopotamia, 448. 
The Persian territories invaded by 
the Emperor Julian, 618. Passage 
of the Tigris, 626. Julan harassed 
in his retreat, 631. Treaty of peace 
between Sapor and the Emperor 
Jovian, 637, note M. Reduction of 
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Armenia, and death of Sapor, 677, 
679. The silk trade, how carried on 
from China through Persia, for the 
supply of the Roman empire, ii. 39. 
Death of Perozes, in an expeclition 
against the white Huns, 57. Review 
of the reigns of Cabades, and his son 
Chosroes, 122, note M. 123. An- 
archy of, after the death of Chosroes 
IT., 280-1. Ecclesiastical history of, 
314. Invasion of, by the caliph 
Abubeker, 473. Battlo of Cadesia, 
473-4. Sack of Ctesiphon, 475. 
Conquest of, by the Saracens, 476-7. 
The Magian religion supplanted by 
Mohammedanism, 523-4. The power 
of the Arabs crushed by the dynasty 
of the Bowides, 560. Persia subdued 
by the Turks, 663. Conquest of, by 
the Moguls, 844, noteM. By Tamcer- 
lane, 865, note M. 

Pertunax, his character, and exaltation 
to the Imperial throne, i. 67, 69. 
His funeral and apotheosis, 79. 

Pescennvus Niger, governor of Syria, 
assumes the Imperial dignity on the 
death of Pertinax, i. 76. 

Petavius, character of his Dogmata Theo- 
Logica, i1. 283, note. 

Peter, brother of the Eastern Empcror 
Maurice, his injurious treatment of 
the citizens of Azimuntium, li. 259. 

Peter I., czar of Russia, his conduct 
towards his son contrasted with that 
of Constantine the Great, i. 436, 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the kingdom 
of Sicily, in. 815. 

Peter, St., his and St. Paul’s martyr- 
dom, i. 136. The church of Rome, 
strictly speaking, not founded by, 
136, note M. On the words cephas, 
pierre, corresponding with ssrpos, 
ubid. notes. 

Peter Bartholemy, his miraculous dis- 
covery of the Holy Lance, ii. 709. 
His strange death, 710, note M. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, i. 786. 

Peter the Hermit, his character and 
scheme to recover the Holy Land 
from the infidels, ii. 680. Leads the 
first crusaders, 689. Failure of his 
zeal, 708, note M. 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Per- 
sians, ii. 135-6. Is besieged by the 
Romans, 136. Is demolished, 136-7. 
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Petrarch, his studies and literary char- 
acter, ii, 910-11, , And history, 
991-2. His account of the ruin of 
the ancient buildings of Rome, 
1028-9.‘ 

Pfeffel, character of his history of 
Germany, 1i. 412, note. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the 
Roman legion, 1. 9. 

Pharamond, the actions, and foundation 
of the French monarchy by him, 


of doubtful authority, i. 866, vide 
note M. 


Pharas, commands the Heruli, in the 
African war under Belisarius, in. 69. 
Pursues Gelimer, 79. His letter to 
Gelimer, 79. 

Pharwsces, account of that sect among 
the Jews, i. 308. 

Phasis, river, 1ts course described, 11. 
131. 

Pheasant, derivation of the name of 
that bird, 1. 132. 

Phile, isle of, or Elephantine, i. 242, 
note M 

Philelphus, Fi ances, his character of the 
Greck language of Constantinople, 
ir, 908-9. Adventures of, sed. notes. 

Philip I, of France, his limited doin 
inion and power, il. 682-3. 

Philip Augustus, of France engages in 
the third crusade, 11. 736. 

Rlihp, pretorian prefect under the 
third Gordian, raised to the empire 
on his death, i. 129. Was afavourer 
of the Chiistians, 372. 

Philip, pretorian prefect of Constanti- 
nople, conveys the bishop Paul into 
banishment clandestimely, 1. 550. 

PRhilippicus, emperor of Constantinople, 
ii. 337. 

Phil.ppopolts, taken and sacked by the 
Goths, i. 169, note G. 

Philo, a character of his works, i. 519. 

Philopatris, dialogue of the, i. 227, notes, 
M. 

Philosophy, Grecian, review of the 
various sects of, i. 21-2. 

Rhineus, the situation of his palace, i. 
394. 

Phocea, is settled by Genoese, who 
trade in alum, 1. 883-4. 

Phocas, a centurion, 1s chosen emperor 
by the disaffected troops of the 
Eastern empire, 1i. 261. Murders 
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children, 262. His character, 263. 
His fall and death, 264. 

Phenicia, described, i. 16. 

Photius, the son of Antonina, distin- 
guishes himself at the siege of Naples, 
ii. 107. Is exiled, 108. Betray’s his 
mother’s vices to Belisarius, 108. 
Turns monk, 109. 

Photius, the patrician hills himself to 
escape the persecution of Justinian, 
u. 307. 

Photvus, patriarch of Constantimople, 
character of his Library, xi. 589-90. 
His quarrel with the pope of Rome, 
748-9. 

Ehranza, George, tho Greek tustorian, 
some account of, 11. 897-8, nofe. Lis 
embassies, 952-3. Huis fate on the 
taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks 956. 

Picardy, derivation of the name ot 
that province, u. 680, note. 

FHrlate Pontius, his testimony in favour 
of Jesus Chiist much improved by 
the primitive fathers, i. 309 

Plpuy’s Fables, history and character 
of, u, 126. Translations of, 126, note 
M. 

Pinna marina, a kind of sulk manu- 
factured from the thicads spun by 
this fish, by the Romans, 1. 39, note 

Pipa, a princess of the Marcomanni, 
espoused by Gallicnus, i. 57-8. 

Piso Calphurnius, one of the competitors 
against Gallienus, his illustrious 
fanuly and character, 1. 187, 

Pityus, the aty of, destroyed by tlic 
Goths, i. 178, note G. 

Placudia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, her history and marriage 
with Adolphus kimg of the Goths, 1, 
856-857. Is injuriously treated by 
the usurper Singeric, after the 
death of her husband, 864. Her 
marriage with Constantius, and re- 
treat to Constantinople, 894. Her 
adimiuustration in the West, as 
guardian of her son the Empero. 
Valentinian LIL, 896. History of 
her daughter Honoria, 934. Her 
death and burial, 948, note. 

Plague, origin and nature of this dis- 
ease, i1. 171. Great extent and long 
duration of that in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, 172. 


the Emperor Maurice, and his} Plato, his theological system, i. 516. 
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Critical disquisition respecting it, | Pompey, his discretional exercise of 


517-518, notes G. and M. 
ceived by the Alexandrian Jews, 518. 
And expounded by St. John the 
Evangelist, 519. The theological 
system of the Emperor Julian, 583. 

Platonic, philosophy introduced into 
Ttaly ii. 915-16. 

Platonists, new, on account of, i. 260. 
Unite with the heathen priests to 
oppose the Christians, 377. 

L'lautuanus, pretorian prefect under 
the Emperor Severus, his history, 
185. Causes of his assassination, 
wid. notes W. and M. 

Plebevans of Rome, state and character 
of, i. 835. 

Pliny the Younger, examination of his 
conduct toward the Christians, i. 
357, note M. Trajan approves his 
measures, 361, note M. His testi- 
mony of their number, 369, note G. 

Poet, laureate, a ridiculous appointment, 
ii. 992, note. 

Poggius, his reflections on the ruin of 
ancient Rome, ii. 1019-20. In the 
time of Martin V. not of Eugenius 
IV., ibid. note M. 

Poitiers, battle of, between Clovis king 
of the Franks, and Alaric king of 
the Goths, i. 1023. 

Pollentia, battle of, between Stilicho, 
the Roman general and Alaric the 
Goth, 1. 804. 

Polytheism of the Romans, its origin 
and effects, i. 20-1. Its spirit . of 
toleration considered and denied, 
ibod. note M. How accounted for by 
the primitive Christians, 303. Scep- 
ticism of the people at the time of 
the publication of Christianity, 332. 
The Christians why more odious to 
the Pagans than the Jews, 346. The 
ruin of, suspended by the divisions 
among Christians, 556. Theological 
system of the Emperor Julian, 377. 
Review of the Pagan ecclesiastical 
establishment, 763. Revival of, by 
the Christian monks, 779, 780. 

Pompeianus, prefect of Rome, proposes 
to drive Alaric from the walls by 
spells which should draw down light- 
ning, i. 841, vide note M. 

Pompeianus, Ruricius, general under 
Maxentius, defeated and killed by 
Constantine the Great, 277, 278. 
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Is re-} power in the East, i. 45. Increase 


of the tributes of Asia by his con- 
questa, 109, vide note M. 

Pomptine Marshes drained and culti- 
vated, ii. 16, note M. 

Pontifs, Pagan, their jurisdiction, i, 
763. 

Pontifex Maximus, in Pagan Rome, by 
whom that office was exercised, i. 
503. 

Popes of Rome, the growth of thar 
power, ii. 379. Revolt of, from the 
Greek emperors, 882. Origin of 
their temporal dominion, 389. Pub- 
lication of the Decretals, and of the 
fictitious donation of Constantine the 
Great, 390-1. Authority of the Ger- 
man emperors in their election, 405. 
Violent distractions in their election, 
405-6. 

Popes, foundation of their authority at 
Rome, ii. 966. Their mode of elec- 
tion settled, 981-2. Schism in the 
papacy, 1009-10. They acquire the 
absolute dominion of Rome, 1016- 
17. The ecclesiastical government, 
1018. 

Population of Rome, a computation of, 
i, 838. 

Porcaro, Stephen, his conspiracy at 
Rome, ii. 1015. 

Posthumus, the Roman general under 
the Emperor Gallienus, defends Gaul 
against the incursions of the Franks, 
i, 174. Is killed by his mutinous 
troops, 202. 

Posts and post-houses established by 
Augustus, i. 36-7, note M. 

Power, absolute, the exercise of, how 
checked, ii. 580. 

Prefect of the sacred bed-chamber under 
Constantine the Great, his office, i, 
419. 

Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, 
under the emperors, nature of their 
office, i. 410. Revived at Rome, ii. 975 

Pretextatus, prefect of Rome under 
Valentinian, his character, i. 663. 

Pretorian bands in the Roman army, 
an account of, i. 72. Their camp 
on the Viminal hill, 72, note M. 
They sell the empire of Rome by 
public auction, 73. Are disgraced by 
the Emperor Severus, 79. A new 
establishment of them, 84-5. Autho- 
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rity of the pretorian prefect, 85. 
Are reduced, their. ,«tvileges abo- 
lished, and their place supplied by 
the Jovians and Herculeans, 252. 
Their desperate courage under Max- 
entius, 279. Are totally suppressed 
by Constantine the Great, 280. 

Pretorian, prefect, revolutions of this 
office under the emperors, i. 409. 
Their functions when it became a 
civil office, 409. 

Preetors of Rome, the nature and ten- 
dency of their edicts, ii. 180, notes 
M. and W., 181, note M. 

Preaching, a form of devotion unknown 
in the temples of Paganism, i. 511. 
Use and abuse of, 511. 

Predcstenatron, influence of the doctrine 
of, on the Saracens and Turks, ii. 
446. 

Presbyters, among the Primitive Chris- 
tians, their office explained, i. 322, 
note M. 323. 

Prester, John, origin of the romantic 
stories concerning, ii. 316. 

Prvests, no distinct order of men among 
the Vagans, i, 332, 503. 

Preestley, Dr., the ultunate tendency of 
his opinions, i. 603, note, vule note M. 

Primogeniture, prerogative of, unknown 
to the Roman law, ii. 209. 

Prince of the waters, in Persia, his 
office, ii. 124, note. 

Priscdlian, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, 
with his followers, put to death for 
heresy, 1. 741. 

Priscus, the historian, his conversation 
with a captive Greek, in the camp of 
Attila, i. 916. Quotations from 916- 
18, notes. 

Priscus, the Greek general, his suc- 
ceases against the Avars, li. 259-60. 
Proba, widow of the prefect Petronius, 
her flight from the sack of Rome by 

Alaric, 1. 852. 

Probus assumes the Imperial dignity 
in opposition to Florianus, i. 217. 
His character and history, 217, 218. 

Probus, pretorian prefect of Illyricum, 
preserves Sirmium from the Quadi, 
1. 684. His auspicious government, 
685. 

*Probus, Sicorius, his embassy from the 
Emperor Diocletian to Narses, king 
of Persia, i. 248. 

Procida, John of, instigates the revolt 
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of Sicily from John of Anjou, ii. 
814-15, 

Proclus, story of his extraordinary 
brazen mirror, ii. 48. 

Proclus, the Platonic philosopher of 
Athens, his superstition, ii. 62-3. 

Proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, 
their office, i, 411, notes. 

Procopia, empress of Michael I., her 
martial inclinations, in. 342. 

Procopvus, his history, and revolt against 
Valens, emperor of the Kast, i. 650, 
651, note M., 652, note M. Is re- 
duced, and put to death, 653, vide 
noteM. Hisaccount of the testament 
of the Emperor Atcadius, 886, notes 
His account of Britain, 1049, note. 
Character of his histories, ii. 26-7, 
note M. Accepts the office of secre- 
tary uder Belisarius, 68. His defence 
of the Roman archers, 69. His 
account of the desolation of the 
Africun province by war, 104-5, 
note 

Procultans, origin of the sect of, in the 
Roman civil law, 1i. 189. 

Proculus, his extiaordinary character, 
and his rebellion agaist Probus in 
Gaul, i. 223. 

Prodyyes in ancient history, a philo- 
sophical resolution of, i. 497. 

Promwes, under what circumstances the 
Roman law enforced the fultilment 
of, nu. 212, note W. 

Promotus, master-general of the in- 
fantry under Theodosius, is ruined 
by the enmity of Kutfinus, i. 782. 

Property, personal, the origin of, in. 206. 
How ascertained by the Roman 
laws, 207, »wte W. Testamentary 
dispositions of, how introduced, 
210. 

Prophets, their office among the primi- 
tive Christians, 1. 532, note M. 

Propontis described, 1. 395. 

Protervus, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
martial episcopacy, and violentdeath, 
i. 302-3. 

Protestants, their resistance of oppression 
not consistent with the practice of the 
primitive Christians, i. 490. Pro- 
portion of their number to that of 
the Catholics, m France, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, 492, note. 
Estimate of their reformation of 
popery, ii. 601-2. 
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Protosebastos, import of that title in the | Prussia, emgration of the Goths to, ii, 


Greek empire, ii. 575. 

Proverbs, the book of, why not likely 
to be the production of King Solomon, 
ii, 80, note. Period assigned for, 
ibid note M. 

Provinces of the Roman empire de- 
scribed, i. 13. Distinction between 
Latin and Greek provinces, 26. Ac- | 
count of the tributes received from, 
108-9, note M.,113. Their number 
and government after the seat of 
empire was removed to Constanti- 
nople, 412. 


165, vide notes. 

Pulcheria, sister of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Younger, her character 
and administration, i. 888. Her 
lessons to her brother, 889. Her 
contests with the Empress Eudocia, 
891. Is proclaimed empress of the 
East, on the death of Theodosius, 
927. Her death and canonization, 
967, note. 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the 
ancients, far surpassed by the modern 
discovery of cochineal, ii. 38, note, 


Prusa, conquest of, by the Ottomans, | Pygmies of Africa, ancient fabulous 


li. 851. 


account of, i. 676. 


Q. 


QUADI, the inroads of, punished by | Quintslvus, brother of the Emperor 


the Emperor Constantius, i. 469. 
Revenge the treacherous murder of 
their king Gabinius, 684. 

Questor, historical review of this office, 
i. 420. 

Question, criminal, how exercised under 
the Roman emperors, i. 423. 

Quintilian brothers, Maximus and Con- 
dianus, their history, i. 61. 


Claudius, his ineffectual effort to 
succeed him, i. 96, vide note G. 

Quintus Curtwus, an attempt to decide 
the age in which he wrote, i. 127-8, 
note Arguments respecting it, ibed. 
note G., 128, note M. 

Quiries, the effect of that word when 
opposed to solders, i. 106-7. 


R. 


RADAGAISUS, king of the Goths, his 
formidable invasion of Italy, i. 811. 
His savage character, 812. Is re- 
duced by Stilicho, and put to death, 
813. 

Radiger, king of the Varni, compelled 
to fulfil his matrimonial obligations 
by a British heroine, i. 1049. 

Rainulf, count, leader of the Normans 
in Italy, ii. 629-30, note G. 

Ramadan, the month of, how observed 
by the Turks, ii. 437. 

Ramon de Montaner, autobiography of, 
ji, 818, note M., 818-19, notes G. and 
M. 

Rando, a chieftain of the Alenianni, his 
unprovoked attack of Moguntaacum, 
i, G65. 

Ravenna, the ancient city of, described, 
i. 808. The Emperor Honorius fixes 


his residence there, 809. Invasion 
of, by a Greek fleet, i. 382-3. Taken 
by the Lombards, and recovered by 
the Venetians, 384-5. Final conquest 
of, by the Lombards, 385. Exarchate 
of, bestowed by Pepinon the pope, 389, 

Raymond of Thoulouse, the crusader, 
his character, ii. 6934. His route 
to Constantinople, 697. His bold 
behaviour at Doryleum, 704. Atthe 
siege of Jerusalem, 712-13. 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays 
Jerusalem into the hands of Saladin, 
ii. 733. Doubt as to the extent of his 
guilt, 734, note M. 

Raynal, abbé, mistaken in asserting 
that Constantine the Great sup- 
pressed Pagan worship, i. 554. 

Rebels, who the most inveterate of, ii. 
596-7. 


‘Recared, the first Catholic kin g of 
Spain, converts h-s, Gothic subjects, 
i. 1009. 

Red Sea, communication by a canal and 
the Nile with the Mediterranean, 11. 
505, note M. 

Reformation from Popery, the amount 
of, estimated, ii. 601. A secret re- 
formation still working in the re- 
formed churches, 603, note M. 

Reindeer, this animal driven northward 
by the improvement of climate from 
cultivation, i. 147-8, note M. 

Relics, the worship of, introduced by 
the monks, i. 777. A valuable cargo 
of, imported from Constantinople by 
Louis IX. of France, is. 790. 

Remigius, bishop of Rheims, converts 
Clovis, king of the Franks, i. 1017. 

Repentance, 1ts high esteem, and exten- 
sive operation, among the prunitive 
Christians, i. 316. 

Resurrection, general, the Mohammedan 
doctiine of, in. 438. 

Retiarvus, the mode of his combat with 
the secutor in the Roman ampli 
theatre, i. 66. 

Revenues of the primitive church, how 
distributed, i. 327, 323. Of the 
Roman empue, in the reign of 
Augustus, 109-10, notes G. and W. 
When removed to Coustantinople, a 
review of, 424, note G. 

Rheteum, city of, its situation, i. 396. 

Ehetia described, 1. 15. 

Rhazates, the Persian, defeated and 
killed by Heraclius, 1i. 430. 

Rhetoric, the study of, vongenial to a 
popular state, ii. 60-1. 

Rhine, banks of the, fortified by the 
Emperor Valentiman, 1. 666. 

Rhodes, the colossus of, iu. 497. The 
knights of, 853. 

Richard 1. of England, engages in the 
third crusade, 11. 736-7. His military 
renown, 737-8. Is accused of the 
death of Conrad of Montferrat, eed 
note. Opinions on this charge, thd. 
M. Bestows the island of Cyprus 
on the house of Lusignan, 752 Has 
reply to the exhortations of Fulk of 
Neuully, 754. 

Richard, monk of Cirencester, his liter- 
ary character, i. 868, note. 

Recumer, count, his history, i. 958 
Permits Majorian to assume the Im- 
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perial dignity in the Western empire, 
959. Knjoys supreme power under 
cover of the name of the Eniperor 
Libius Severus, 965. Marries tho 
daughter of the Emperor Anthemius, 
969. Sacks Rome, and kills An- 
themius, 977. Huis death, 978. 

Rien, Nicholas di. his birth, character, 
and history, 1i. 994. 

Roads, Roman, the construction and 
great extent of, 1. 36. 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Con- 
stautinople, 1. 786-7. 

Robert of Paris, his adventures in the 
crusades, 11. 700-1. 

Robert, count of Flanders, his character 
and engagement 1n the first crusade, 
n. 693, 713-14. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his charac- 
ter “nd engagement in the first cru- 
sade, u. 6Y9t, 707. Recalled by the 
censures of the church, 708, 713- 
14, 

Roderve, the Gothic king of Spain, his 
defeat by Tarik the Arab, u. 516. 
His death, 517. 

Rudugune, probable origin of her charac- 
ter, 1n Rowe’s Royal Convert, i. 
1047, and note. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his conquest of 
that island, 1i. 638. 

Roger, son of the former, the first king 
of Sicily, in. 649-50. Huis military 
achievements in Africa and Greece, 
650-2. 

Roger de Flor engages as an auxiliary in 
the service of the Greek emperor An- 
dronicus, 11. 816. His assassination, 
817, notes M. 

Romanus 1., Lecapenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 11. 24-5. 

Romanusi1, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 1i. 26. 

Romanus IIl., Aryyrus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, u. 29. 

Romanus IV , Diogenes, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 11. 32-33. Is defeated 
and taken prisuner by the Turkish 
sultan, Alp Arslan, ii. 666-8. His 
treatment, deliverance, and death, 
668-70. 

Romanus, governor of Africa, his cor- 
rupt administration, i. 673. 

Romanus, governor of Bosra, betrays it 
to the Saracens, 11. 155. 

Rome, 1ts prosperous circumstances in 
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the second century, i. 1. The princi- 
pal conquests of, achieved under the 
republic, 1-2. Conquests under the 
emperors, 2-4. Mhlitary establish- 
ment of the emperors, 6, 9-10, note 
M. Naval force of the empire, 12. 
View of the provinces of the empire, 
13. Its general extent, 19. The 
union and internal prosperity of the 
empire, in the age of the Antonines, 
accounted for, 20. Treatment of the 
provinces, 24-5, Benefits included 
in the freedom of the city, 23-4. 
Distinction between the Latin and 
Greek provinces, 24, 26. Municipal 
privileges of certain cities, 24-5, notes 
24, 26, M. Prevalence of the Greek, 
as a scientific language, 27-8. Num- 
bers and condition of the Roman 
slaves, 28. Unhappy iniluence of 
slavery and captivity in enhancing 
the bitterness of ancient warfare, 
ibid. note G., 28-9, notes M. and G. 
Hope of enfranchisement, 30. Popu- 
lousness of the empire, 31. Unity 
and power of the government, 31-2. 
Monuments of Roman architecture, 
32, 34. The Roman magnificence 
chiefly displayed in public buildings, 
32. Principal cities in the empire, 
35. Public roads, 36. Great im- 
provements of agriculture in the 
western countries of the empire, 37-8. 
Arts of luxury, 38-9. Commerce 
with the East, 39-40. Contemporary 
representation of the prosperity of 
the empire, 40. Decline of courage 
and genius, 40-1. Review of public 
affairs after the battle of Actium, 43. 
The Imperial power and dignity con- 
firmed to Augustus by the senate, 44. 
The varjous characters and powers 
vested in the emperor, 46. General 
idea of the Imperial system, 48-9. 
Abortive attempt of the senate to re- 
sume its rights after the murder of 
Caligula, 51. The emperors associate 
their intended successors to power, 
52-3. The most happy period in 
the Roman history pointed out, 
55-6. Their peculiar misery under 
their tyrants, 56-7. The empire 
publicly sold by auction by the pre- 
torian, guards, 73-4. Civil wars of 
the Romans, how generally decided, 
82, When the army first received 
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regular pay, 108. How the citizens 
were relieved from taxation, 108-9. 
General estimate of the Roman re- 
venue from the provinces, 109-10. 
Miseries flowing from the succession 
to the empire being elective, 114-15. 
A summary review of the Roman 
history, 115, 131-2. Recapitulation 
of the war with Pathia, 140. In- 
vasion of the provinces by the Goths, 
166. The office of censor revived by 
the Emperor Decius, 169. Peace 
purchased of the Goths, 171. The 
Emperor Valerian taken prisoner 
by Sapper, king of Persia, 183. The 
popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
of Rome investigated, 186-7. Fam- 
ine and pestilence throughout the 
empire, 190-1. The city fortified 
against the inroads of the Alemanni, 
201. Remarks on the alleged sedi- 
tion of the officers of the mint under 
Aurelian. Observations on the 
peaceful interregnum after the death 
of Aurelian, 215. Colomes of bar- 
barians introduced into the provinces 
by Probus, 222, Exhibition of the 
public games byCarinus, 329. Treaty 
of peace between the Persians and 
the Romans, 247, The last triumph 
celebrated at Rome, 250. How the 
Imperial courts came to be trans- 
ferred to Milan and Nicomedia, 251. 
The pretorian bands superseded by 
the Jovian and Herculean guards, 
252. The power of the senate anni- 
hilated, 253. Four aivisions of the 
empire under four conjunct princes, 
255. Their expensive establishments 
call for more burdensome taxes, 255. 
Titles of Dominus, and of Basilcus 
or king, 253. Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian ailect the style and attributes 
of Divinity, 253. The former as- 
sumes a diadem, 254. His imperial 
robe and jewels, 254. The pomp 
and state of the republican consuls 
was magisterial, the ceremony and 
magnificence of these emperors per- 
sonal, 253, notes G. and M. Diocle- 
tian and Maximian abdicate the 
empite, 256. Six emperors existing 
at one time, 270. The senate and 
people apply to Constantine to de- 
liver them from the tyranny of Max- 
entius, 275. Constantine enters the 
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city victorious, 279. Laws of Con- 
stantine, 286. Constantine remains 
sole emperor, 292. History of the 
progress and establishment of Chris- 
tianity, 292. Pretensions of the bis- 
hop of Rome, whence deduced, 325. 
State of the church at Rome at the 
time of the persecution by Nero, 336. 
Narrative of the fire of Rome, 1m the 
reign of Nero, 351. The Christians 
persecuted as the incendiaries, 352. 
The memorable edicts of Diocletian 
and his associates against the Chris- 
tians, 379, 381. Hus cruel persecu- 
tion, 383, note G. 

Rome, account of the building and es- 
tablishment of the rival city of Con- 
stantinople, i, 394. New forms of 
admunustrationestablished there, 404. 
Division of the empire among the 
sons of Constantine, 444 Establish 
ment of Christianity as the national 
religion, 503. Tumults excited by 
the rival bishops, Liberws and Frelix, 
548. Paganism restored by Julian, 
588. And Christianity by Jovian, 
644, The empiue divided ito the 
Last and West, by the Emperor Val- 
entinian, 649. Civil institutions of 
Valentinian, 656. The crafty avarice 
of the clergy restrained by Valen- 
tinian, 661. Bloody contest of Dam- 
asus and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, 662. Great earthquake, 687. 
Rome, the Emperor Theodosius visits 
the city, i. 749 Inquiry into the 
cause of the corruption of morals in 
his reign, 761. Review of the Pagan 
establishment, 7628. The Pagan re- 
ligion renounced by the senate, 766. 
Sacrifices prohibited, 767. The 
Pagan religion prohibited, 773. Tri- 
umph of Honorius and Stilicho over 
Alaric the Goth, 806. Alaric en- 
camps uuder the walls of the city, 
827. Retrospect of the state of the 
city when besieged by Hannibal, 
uid. Wealth of the nobles and 
magnificence of the city, 829. Char- 
acter of the nobles of, by Ammuianus 
Marcellinus, 831. State and char- 
acter of the common people, 835. 
Public distributions of bread, &c., 
836. Public baths, 837. Games 
and spectacles, 838. Attempts to 
ascertain the population of the city, 
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838. The citizens suffer by famine, 
840. Plague, 841. The retreat of 
Alaric purchased by a ransom, 841. 
Isagain besieged by Alaric,845-6. The 
senate unites with him in electing 
Attilus emperor, 845. The city 
seized by Alaric, and plundered, 848. 
Comparison between this event and 
the sack of Rome by the Emperor 
Charles V., 853. Alaric quits Rome 
and ravages Italy, 853. Laws passed 
for the relief of Rome, and Italy, 
858. Triumph of Honorus for the 
reduction of Spam by Walla, 865. 
Is preserved from the hands of At- 
tila by a ransom, 944, 945. Indica- 
tions of the ruin of the empire, at 
the death of Valentimian III., 949. 
Sack of the city by Genseric king of 
the Vandals, 953. The public build- 
inys of, protected from depredation 
by the laws of Majorian, 961. Is 
sacked again by the patrician Rici- 
mer, 977. Augustulus, the last em- 
peror of the West, 981. The decay 
of the Roman spirit remarked, 983, 
History of monastic institutions in, 
988. General observations on the 
history of the Roman Kmpue, 1050. 


Rome, Italy conquered by Theodoric 


the Ostrogoth, 11. 6. Prosperity of 
the city under his government, 12, 
13. Account of the four factions in 
the circus, 32. First introduction of 
silk among the Romans, 38 The 
office of consul suppressed by Jus- 
timan, 64. The city receives Beli- 
sarius, 92. Siege of, by the Goths, 
92-3. Duistressful siege of, by Totila, 
the Goth, 148. Is taken, 150. Is 
recovered by Belisarius, 151. Is 
again taken by Totila, 153. Is taken 
by the eunuch Narses, 158-9. Ex- 
tinction of the senate. wid. The city 
degraded to the second rank under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, 163-4. A 
review of the Roman laws, 173-4, et 
seg. notes W. and M. Extent of the 
duchy of, under the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, 237. Miserable stute of the 
city, 241-2. Pontificate of Gregory 
the Great, 244. 


Rome, the government of the city new 


modelled under the popes, after their 
revolt from the Greek emperors, ii. 
384-5. Isattacked by the Lombards, 
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and delivered by King Pepin, 233-4. | Rosamond, daughter of Cunimund king 


The office and rank of exarchs and 
patricians explained, 236-7. Recep- 
tion of Charlemagne by Pope Adrian 
1., 287. Origin of the temporal 
power of the popes, 238. Mode of 
electing a pope, 253. Is menaced 
by the Saracens, 552. 
pontificate of Leo IV., 552-4. Is 
besieged and taken by the Emperor 
Henry ITI., 646. Great part of the 
city burnt by Robert Guiscard, in 
the cause of Pope Gregory VII., 647. 
Rume, the history of, resumed, after the 
capture of Constantinople by thie 
Turks, in. 964. French and Germun 
emperors of, 965-6. Authority of 
the popes, 966. Restoration of the 
republican form of government, 973. 


of the Gepide, her marriage with 
Alboin king of the Lombards, ii. 
226-7. Conspires his murder, 230-1. 
Her flight and death, 231. 

Roum, the Seljukian kingdom 
formed, li. 674. 


of, 


Prosperous | Roxolant, account of their chiefs, i. 702, 


notes, 

Rudbeck Olaus, summary abridgment of 
the argument in his Aélantrca, i. 148-9, 
note, 149, 

Rufinus, the confidential minister of the 
Emperor Theodosiusthe Great, stimu- 
lates his cruelty against Thessalonica, 
i. 754. His character and adminis- 
tration, 782. Hus death, 789. 

Rugilas, the Hun, jis settlement im 
Hungary, i. 908, note M. 


Oflice of senator, 976. Wars against | Runic characters, the antiquity of, 


the neighbouring cities, 980. Insti- 
tution of the jubilee, 986 Revolu- 
tion in the city, by the tmbune 
Rienzi, 994. Hus character, 949- 
1000, note M. Calamities flowing 
from the schism of the papacy, 1010. 
Statutes and government of the city, 
1013-14, Porcaro’s conspiracy, 1015. 
The ecclesiastical government of, 
1018. Reflections of Poggius on 
the ruin of the city, 1019-20. 
Four principal causes of its ruin 
specified, 1022. The coliseum of 


traced, i. 149, note, 149-50, note 
M. 

Russia, origin of the Russ, i. 702, notes. 
Of the monarchy of, ii 614, note M. 
Geography and trade of, 615-16. 
Naval expeditions of the Russians 
against Constantinople, 617. Reign 
of the Czar Swatoslaus, 619. The 
Russians converted to Christianity, 
621. Is conquered by the Moguls, 
843. State of the Greek church of, 
in the time of Cardinal Isidore, 


921-2. 


Titus, 1029-30, note M. Restoration | Rustan, a Persian nobleman, a saying 


and ornaments o1 the city, 1033. 

Romilda, the betrayer of Friuli to the 
Avars, her cruel treatment by them, 
ii. 269-70. 


of his, expressive of the danger of 
living under despots, i. 57. 

Rutilius, his character of the monks of 
Capraria, i. 793. 


Ss. 


SABELLIUS, the heresiarch, his opin. 
ions afterward adopted by his antago- 
nists, i, 524. His doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, 526. The Sabellians unite with 
the Tritheists at the council of Nice 
to overpower the Arians, 527. 

Sabians, their astronomical mythology, 
ii, 427. 

Sabinian obtains the command of the 
eastern provinces from Constantius, 
i. 475. 

Sabtnian general of the Hast, is defeated 
by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, king of 
Italy, ii. 11. : 


Sabinians, origin of the sect of, in the 
Roman civil law, ii. 189. 

Sacrifices of oxen and sheep, i. 595. Of 
camels, tbhid: note M, Similar sacri- 
fices sanctioned by the Koran, ii. 
734, note M. 

Sadducees, account of that sect among 
the Jews, i. 309. 

Saffauh, or Abul Abbas, establishes *he 
dynasty of the Abbasside caliphs, ii. 
540, note M. 541. © 

Saladin, his birth, promotion, and char- 
acter, ii. 731. Conquers the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, 733-4. His inef- 
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fectual siege of Tyre, 736. Siege of 
Acre, 736. His negotiations with 
Richard J. of England, 739. Ilis 
death, 740. 

Salerno, account of the medical school 
of, ii. 789. 

Salian tribe governed by Clovis, i. 1013 

Salic laws, history of, vi. 1026, note M 
Choice permitted to individuals by 
which code, the Salic or the Roman, 
they would abide, 1027, zude note M. 

Sallust, the prefect, and friend of the 
Kmperor Juhan, i. 574, notes. De- 
clines the offer of the diadem on his 
doath, 635. Declines 1t again on the | 
death of Jovian, 647. Is 1etamed in | 
his employment by the Emperor Val. | 
entinian, 649, 656. 

Sallust, the lustorian, by what funds he 
raised his palace on the Quiiinal lull, 
1. 850, note. 

Salona, the retreat of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, deseribed, i 17, 260 

Sulvian, his account of the distress and 
rebellion of the Bagaudw, 1. 137, 2 ‘¢ 

Sumanides, the Saracen dynasty of, u 
559-60 

Samaritans, persecution and extinction 
of, by Justinian, 1 308. 

Samuel, the prophet, his ashes, conveyed 
to Constantinople, i. 777. 

Sapor, king of VPersia, procures the 
assassination of Chosrees, king of A1- 
nienia, and seizes the country, i. 183. 
Defeats the Emperor Valerian, and 
takes him prisoner, 183. Sects up 
Cyriades as successor to Valerian in 
the Roman empire, 183-4 Over- 
runs Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 
abid, Has death, 206-7. 

Sapor, the son of Hormouz, is crowned 
king of Persia, before his birth, i. 
445, noteM His character and early 
heroism, 445, Harasses the castein 
provinces of the Roman empire, 447. 
Battle of Singara against the Em- 
peror Constantius, 448. His son 
brutally killed by Constantius, 448. 
His several attempts on Nisibis, 449. 
Concludes a truce with Constantius, 
450. His haughty propositions to 
Constantius, 471. Invades Mesopo- 
tamia, 472. Reduces Amida, 473. 
Returns Home, 475. His peaceful 
overtures to the Emperor Julian, 
611. His consternation at the suc- 
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cesses of Julian, 628. Harasses the 
retreat of the Romans, 63]. His 
treaty with the Emperor Jovian, 637. 
His reduction of Arinenia, and death, 
677, 679. 

Saracens, various definitions of that 
appellation, ii. 420, note. Succes- 
sions of the caliphs of, 459, eé seq. 
Their rapid conquests, 472. Con- 
quest of Persia, 476 Siege of 
Damascus, 481-2 Battle of Yermuk, 
and conquest of Syria, 490. Of 
Ezypt, 498. Invasions of Africa, 
500-7, 509. Their military character, 
oSt 

Sarbar, the Persian general, joms the 
«vars in besieging Constantinople, 
275-6. Revolts to the Lmperor 
ITerachius, 277. 

Sarerua, expuision of the Vandals 
from, by Marcellinus, 971 Is con- 
quered by Zano, the brother ot 
Gclimer, king of the Vandals, un 75. 
Ts surrendered to Belisanius, 77. 

Sermatians, memorable defeat of, by 
the Emperor Carus, i, 226. Their 
manners described, 439 Brief his- 
tory of, 440. They apply to Con- 
stantine the Great for assistance 
ayuinst the Goths, 440. Are ea- 
pelled their country by the Lim. 
gantes, 442 Are restored by Con 
stautius, 491, 

Sucaye manners, a buef view of, i 149- 
50. Are more uniform than those of 
civilised nations, 530. 

Surus, the Goth, plunders the camp of 
Stilicho, and drives him into the 
hands of the emperor at Ravenna, 
1. 821. Insults Alaric, and occasions 
the sacking of Rome, 848. Is killed 
by Adolphus king of the Visigoths, 
862, note M. 

Saturninus, one of the competitors for 
empire against Gallienus, his obser- 
vat.on on his investiture, i. 188. 

Saturnius, lieutenant under the Em- 
peror Probus in the East, is driven 
into rebellion by his troops, L 223. 

Saxons, ancient, an account of, i. 667. 
Their piratical confederations, 668. 
Their invasions of Gaul checked by 
the Romans, 668. How converted 
to Christianity, 999. Descent of the 
Saxons in Britain, 1041. Their 
brutal desolation of the country, 
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1105. Their relations with Charle- 
magne, ii. 401, note M. 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his 
history, ii. 929-30, notes. 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account 
of, ii. 219. 

Seaurus, the patrician family of, how 
reduced under the emperors, i. 408, 
note, 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, 
i. 302. 

Ncience reducible to four classes, 11. 545. 

Sclavonans, their national character, 
ii. 113-14. Their barbarous inroads 
on the Eastern empire, 115-16. Of 
Dalmatia, account of, 605 6 

Scots and ficts, the nations of, how 
distinguished, i. 669. Invasions of 
Britain by, 671. That they were 
cannibals is denied by Dr. Parr, 672, 
note M. 

Scythians and Tartars, this name 
vaguely applied to mixed tribes of 
barbarians, i. 145, note G. Their 
pastoral manners, 688, note. Extent 
and boundaries of Scythia, 694, ride 
note M. Revolutions of, 809. Their 
mode of war, 914. 

Sebastvan, master-general of the infantry 
under the Emperor Valens, his suc- 
cessful expedition against the Goths, 
i, 714. Is killed in the battle of 
Hadrianople, 716. 

Sebastian, the brother of the usurper 
Jovinus, is associated with him in 
his assumed Imperial dignities, i. 
862. 

Sebastocrator, import of that title in the 
Greek empire, ii. 574. 

Seez, in Normandy, the Inshop and 
chapter castrated, ii. 968, note. 

Segestan, the princes of, support their 
independency obstinately against 
Artaxerxes, i. 139-40, note. 

Segued, emperor of Abyssinia, converted 
by the Jesuits, ii. 327-8. 

Selden, his sententious character of 
transubstantiation, ii. 372, note. 

Seleucia, the great city of, ruined by 
the Romans, i. 140-1. 

Seleucus Nicator, number of cities 
founded by him, i. 139, sote. 

Seyuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, 
li. 663-4. Division of their empire, 
672 3, note M. 

Senate of Rome is reformed by Augus- 
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tus, i. 43, note M. Its legislative 
and judicial powers, 48. - Abortive 
attempt of to resume its rights after 
the murder of Caligula, 51. Its 
legal jurisdiction over the emperors, 
69. Is subjected to military des- 
potism by Severus, 86. Women ex- 
cluded from this assembly by a 
solemn law, 102-3. The form of a 
secret meeting, 120. Measures taken 
to support the authority of the two 
Gordians, 120-1. The senate elect 
Maximus and Balbinus emperors on 
the deaths of the Gordians, 121-2. 
They drive the Alemanni out of 
Italy, 176. The senators forbid to 
exercise military employments by 
Gallienus, 176-7. Elect Tacitus, the 
father of the senate, emperor, 214 
Prerogatives gained to the senate by 
this election, 215. Their power anil 
authority annihilated by Diocletian, 
252. 


Senate, amount of the coronary gold, or 


customary free gift of, to the em- 
perors, 1. 430. The claim of Julian 
to the empue admitted, 568. Peti- 
tions of, to the emperors, for the 
restoration of the altar of victory, 
764, 766. The Pagan religion re- 
nounced, 766. Debates of, on the 
proposals of Alaric the Goth, 819. 
Genealogy of the senators, 828. 
Passes a decree for putting to death 
Serena the widow of Stilicho, 840. 
Under the influence of Alaric, elects 
Attalus emperor, 846. Trial of 
Arvandus, a pretorian prefect of 
Gaul, 974. Surrenders the sovereign 
power of Italy to the emperor of the 
East, 981. Txtinction of that illus- 
trious assembly, 11 158-9. Restora 
tion of, in the twelfth century, 973, 
975-6. The assembly resolved into 
single magistrates, 976. 


Serapron, his lamentation for the loss of 


a personified deity, ii. 286-7. 


Serapis, history of his worship, and of 


his temple at Alexandria, i. 769. 
The temple destroyed, 771. 


Serena, niece of the Emperor Theo- 


dosius, married to Stilicho, i. 757. 
Cruelly strangled by order of the 
Roman senate, 840. 


Sergeant, legal and military import of 


that term, ii. 778, note. 
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Serica and Thine, of the ancicnts, 1i.| employed in the church of St. Sophia, 
39-40, note M. 1i. 52, note. 
Severinus, St., encourages Odoacer to} Sli, first manufactured in China, and 
assume the dominion of Italy, 1. 981.| thenin the small Grecian island of 
His body, how disposed of, 983,/ Ceos, ii. 38. A peculiar kind of silk 


note. procured from the pinna marina, 39. 
Severus is declared Cesar on the abdi-| The silk-worm, how mtroduced to 
cation of Diocletian and Maximian,| Greece, 42. Progiess of the manu- 
i. 265. his death, 268. facture of, in the tenth century, 570 


Severus is appointed general of the| Simcon, persecutor of the Paulicians, 
cavalry in Gaul under Julian, i. becomes a proslyte to their opinions, 
479. uu, 596. 

Severus, Septumius, his stone wall be- | Seneon, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 
tween Carlisle and Newcastle, 1. 3-4, un 606. 
note M. General of tle Pannonian | S:meon Stylites, the hermit, his extra- 
legions, assumes the purple on the| ordinary mode of life, i. 998. 
death of Pertingx, 77. His conduct | Simo.y, anecarly mstance of, i. 374, note. 
towards the Christians, 371. Semplrerus, one of the last surviving 

Shepherds and warriors, then 1.espective | Pagan philosophers of Athens, his 
modes of hie compared, 1. 659, note} writings, and chatacter, u. 63-4, 

M Sungaa, battle of, between the Em- 

Shutes, a sect of Mohammedans, their}  perotr Constantius and Sapo: hing of 
distinction from the Sonnites, n 309. Persia, 1 448. The city of, reduced 

Siberva, extieme coldness of the clunate, | by Sapor, 475. Ls yielded to him by 
and nuscrable state of the natives Jf, Jovian, 638. 

i. 695. Is scized and occupied by  Avageri, brother of Sarus, is made hing 
the Tartars, 1. 817. | of the Goths, 1. 864. 

Sicily, reflections on the distractions in | Sengedunum taken by Baan, chagan cf 
that island, i. 189. Ts conquered hy | the Avars, 11, 257 
the Saracens, 1 551. Introduction | Sa avune is per fidiously taken by Baan, 
of the alk minnfacture there, 723. | 11 257-8 
Exploits of the Normans there, T8L- | Seocs depeses and murders his father, 
2. Is conquered by Count Roger,| Chostocs IL., king of Persia, 1. 270- 
789-90. Roger, son of the former,}| 80, nofeM this treaty of peace with 
made king of, 649. Ragn of Willam| the Emperor Herachius, 250-1 
the Bad, 655 Reign of Willian the | Swebut, a Gothic hing of Spam, perse 
Good, 656 Conquest of, by the|  cutes the Jews there, 1. 1011, 
Emperor Henry VJ, 657 Is sub-} Sartus Vi, pope, character of lus ad- 
dued by Charles of Anjou, 612-13. | ministration,n LOIS Gregorio Leti's 
The Sredran Vespers, 815. life of, wed note, 1018-19, nole M 

Swonius Apollinaris the poet, hs hum-! Slave, strange perversion of the original 
orous treatment of the capitation tax, | sense of that appellation, 1 605. 

i. 427. His character of Theodonie | Slaves, among the Romans, who, and 
king of the Visigoths in Gaul, 950. their condition described,1 2S Their 
Hispaneyyiic onthe Emperor Avitus, | amasing number, 28-9, note M. Mar- 
958. Has panegyric on the Emperor! riage permitted them for the sake of 
Anthemuus, 969. a progeny of bondsmen, 29-30 note 

Swanfu, celebrated inscription of, 11. M. 

316-17, note. Its authenticity vindi- | Slavery, personal, imposed on captives 
cated, wed note M. by the barbarous nations, 1. 1033. 
Supsmond, king of the Burgunduians, | Sleepers, seven, narrative of the legend- 

murders his son, and 1s canonised, 1.| ary tale of, 1. 906 
1020. Is overwhelmed by an army | Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlane, ui. 
of Franks, 1020. 874. 

Sientiarus Paul, his account of the | Socvety, philosophical, reflections on the 

various species of stone and maible| revolutions of, 1. 1052 
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Soffarcdes, the Saracen dynasty of 1i.| philosophers as to the immortality 


559. of, i. 301. This doctrine more gene- 
Soldiers, Roman, i. 6. Their obligations | rally received among the barbarous 
and discipline, 7. When they first re- nations, and for what reason, 308. 
ceived regular pay, 108. Was not taught by Moses, wd. Pre- 
Soliman, caliph of the Saracens, under- | sumed reason of his silence on this 


takes the siege of Constantinople, 1i. | head, 309, note M. Four different 
531. His enormous appetite, and| prevailing doctrines as to the origin 
death, 532. of, 11. 284-5, 

Selman, sultan, conquers Asia Mion, | Nozopetra destroyed by the Greek em- 
u 673. Fixes his residence at Nice, | peror Theophilus, u. 554. 
$25-6. Is succeeded by his son Davul | Spain, the province of, described, i. 13. 
surnamed Kalidje Arslan, who de-| Guieat revenues raised from this pro- 
stroys the van of the first crusade in| vince by the Romans, 109. Is ravaged 
the plains of Nice, 690-1, note M.| by the Franks, 174-5. Review of 
Nice tahen by the first crusaders, | the Instory of, 863. Is mvaded by 
702-3. Battle of Dorylaum, 704 the barbarous nations, 863. Then 

Soloman, the son of Bajazet, his char-| vaders conquered by Walha, king of 
acter, u. 882. Iroxr as to his dcath, the Goths, S05. Successes of the 
abid note M, His alliance with the{| Vandals there, 888. Expedition of 
Gieck Emperor Manucl Palwologus, | Theodore, king of the Visigoths, 
8S 4. mito, 997. The Chistian religion 

Sulomon, king of the Jews, not the received there, 1003. Revolt and 
author of the book which beais the} martyrdom of Hermenegild, 1009. 
name of his Wasdum, i. 519. Reasons} Persecution of the Jews in, 1010. 
for supposing he did not wiite cither | Legislative assemblies of, 1059. Ac- 
the book of Leclestaste or the/’roverbs, |  quisitions of Justinian there, u. $4. 





i, S1, note, vide note M. State of, under the Emperor Charlc - 
Solomon, the cunuch, relieves the Ro-| magne, 500 First intioduction cof 


man province in Africa from the} the Arabs mto the conntry, o14 
depredations of the Moors, ii 83. Defeat and death of Loderie, the 
Revolt of his troops at Carthige,{ Gothic king of, 517. Conquest of, 
142-3. Is defeated and killed by} by Musa, 51S-19. Its prosperity 


Antalus the Moor, 144-5 nole M. under the Saracens, 522 The 
Sonnites, 1 the Mohammedan religion, | Christian faith there, supplanted b 
their tenets, 1. 460-1. that of Mahomet, 523. The throne 


 opater, a Syi1ian plulosopher, beheaded of Coidova established by the Om- 
by Constantine the Great, on a|{ mniades, 523. Accession of Abdal- 
charge of binding the wind by magic, | rahman, 541 


1. 538, note. Stadium, Olympic, the races of, come 
Sophia, the widow of Justin IT, her} pared with thosein the Roman circu , 

conspiracy against the Imperor Ti u. 32. D’Anville’s measure of the 

berius, i. 233-4, Greck stade, i 395-6, note M. 


Sophia, St. foundation of the church of, | Siauraccus, Emperor of Constantinople, 
at Constantinople, u. 49-50. Its; wu 342. 
description, 50. Is converted into a | Stephen, a frecdman of Domitilla, assas- 


mosque, 959-60. sinates the Mmperor Domitian, 1. 
Sovhian, the Arab, commands the first| 357, note M. 
siege of Constautinople, 529. Stephen, Count of Chartres, his charac- 


Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills her-| ter, and engagement in the first 
self to escape the violence of Maxen-| crusade, 1. 693. Deserts his 
tius, i, 274, note. standard, 708. 

Sortes Sanctorum, a mode of Christian | Stephen, St., the first Christian martyr, 
divination, adopted from the Pagans, | muraculous discovery of his body, and 
i. 1022, and note. the miracles worked by it, i. 778. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient | Stephen, the Savage, sent by the Greck 
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Emperor, Justinia’. II., to extermi- 
nate the Chersonites, ii. 337. 

Stephen III., Pope, solicits the aid of 
Pepin, king of France, against the 
Lombards, under the character of St. 
Peter, i1 386. Crowns King Pepm, 
387-8. | 

Stilicho, the great general of the Western 
empire, under the Emperor Hono- 
rius, his character, i. 786. Puts to 
death Rufinus, the tyrannical pie- 
fect of the Fast, 788. His expedition 
against Alaric in Greece, 799. His 
diligent endeavours to check lus 
progress in Italy, 803. Defeats 
Alaric at Pollentia, 801. Drives him 
out of Italy, 806. This tiinmph at 
Rome, 811 His prepmations to | 
oppose the invasion of Radavaisus, | 
811. Reduces and puts him ito 
death, 813. Supports the clams of 
Alarie in the Roman senate, $19 Is 
put to death at Ravenna, S21. 
memory persecuted 822 

Stoza heads the revolted troops of the 
Emperor Justinian in Africa, 11 
142-3, Tlis death related variously, 
113, note M. | 

Stiasburs, battle of, between Julian and 
the Alemanni, i. 489 

Successranus defends the Roman frontier 
against the Goths, i 178-9 

Suc, the origin and renown of, 1 175-6, 
note M. 

Surcede applauded and pitied by the 
Romans, 1 222 

Surones or Sifones, the, distinguished 
from the Suevi, i 153, note M 

Sulprcvus, Servius, was the highest im- 
prover of the Roman jurisprudence, 
ii. 186. 

Sultan, origin and import of this title 
of Kastern sovereignty, 11 659, mole 

Sumnat, description of the Pagoda of, 
in Guzarat, and its destiuction hy 
the Sultan Mahmud, i. 600. 

Sun, the worship of, mmtroduced at 
Rome by the Empcror Elayabulus, i. 
99. Was the peculiar object of the 
devotion of Constantine the Great, 
before his conversion, 487. And of 
Julian, after his apostacy, 585 

Surenas Persian gencral, a family nue, 
not a title. 1. 620. 

Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine 
the Great, i. 276. 
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Swatoslaus, Czar of Russia, his reign, 
ii. 619, 621. 

Swiss Cantons, the confederacy of, how 
far similar to that of the ancient 
Franks, i. 174. 

Sword of Mars, the sacred weapon of 
the Huns, Instory of, 1 910. 

Syagrius, king of the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, his character, 1 1014. Is 
conquered by Clovis, 1015 

Subilline books, in the custody of the 
(Juindecemvirs, 1. 763 

Sulla the Dictator, luis 
character, un 218 

Syllanus the Consul, his speech to the 
senate, recormmending the election of 
the two Gordiwus to then approba- 
tion, 1 120 

Suylierra, sister of the Prefect Rufinus, 
her sanctity, a. 79, note. 

Sylvanus, general i Gaul under Con- 
stantius, wy ruined by treachery, 1. 
167 Assumes the purple at Cologne, 
AGT. Wis death, ehed. 

Sule reus, Pope, 189 degraded aud sent 
mito exside by Belasatias, for an at- 
tempt to betray the city of Rome to 
the Goths, 1. 98, nefe M. Has death, 
116 note 

Symmachus his account of the Pagan 
conformity of the Emperor Constan- 
dius, during his visit to Rome, 1. 556. 
Pleads in behalf of the ancient Pagan 
religion of Rome, to the Emperor 
Valentinian, 1. 76-4. 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, excom- 
municates the president Andronicus, 


levislative 


1 5011 His extraordinary character, 
wed note Has advice to the Kastern 


emperor Arcadius, S00. 

Synods, provincial, in the primitive 
churches, mstitution of, 1 328, notes 
M. and G. Nature ot those assem- 
blies, 509. See Councils. 

Syria, 1ts revolutions and extent, i, 16 
Is reduced by Chosroes If king of 
Persia, u 266 General description 
of, 488. Is conquered by the Sara- 
cens, 690-1. Invasion of, by Tamer- 
lane, 870-1. 

Syriac language, where spoken in the 
greatest purity, 1. 141, note. 

Syn vanus, duke of Egypt, surprises the 
city of Alexandria, and expels Atha- 
nasius the primate of Egypt, i. 
544. 
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TABARI the Arabian historian, ac- 
count of his work, i. 472, note. 

Tabenne, the island of, in upper Thebais, 
is settled with monks, by Pachomius, 
i, 987. 

Table of emerald in the Gothic treasury 
in Spain, account of, i, 857. 

Tacitus, emperor, his election and char- 
acter, 1. 214. 

Tacitus, the historian, his character of 
the principles of the Portico, i. 55, 
note. The intention of his episodes, 
131-2, Hus character as a historian, 
145. His account of the ancient 
Germans, 145, note M. 148. Of the 
Massacre of the Bructeri, 160, notes 
G. Hus history, how preserved and 
transmitted down to us, 214, note. 
His account of the persecution of the 
Christians as the incendiaries of 
Rome, 352. 

Tactics of Leo and Constantine, charac- 
ter of, 1. 566, note M. Maulitary char- 
acter of the Greeks, 582-3. 

Tayina, battle of, between the eunuch 
Narses, and Totila king cf the Goths 
in Italy, in. 157-8. 

Zaherites, the Saracen dynasty of, ii. 
559. 

Zamerlane, his birth, reign, and con- 
quests, u. 862-3, note M. 863, note 
M. MIs first adventures, 864, note 
M. His letter to Bajazet, 869. In- 
quiry as to its authenticity, note M. 


His conference with the doctors of |' 


the law, at Aleppo, 87]. Defeats 
and takes Bajazct prisoner, 873-4, 
How kept out of Europe, 877-8. 
llis triumph at Samarcand, 878-9. 
Dies on a march to China, 879. His 
character, abd. 

Fancred the crusader, his character, ii. 
694-5. His bold behaviour at Con- 
stantinople, 700. His conduct at 
Jerusalem, 713. 

Farachus, the sufferings of, and other 
Christians, i. 389, notes M. 

Tarasius, secretary to the Empress 
Irene, made patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 392. Presides at, and frames 


— 
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the decrees of, the second council of 
Nice, 392-3. 

Tarik, the Arab, his descent on Spain, 
ii. 516. Defeats and kills Roderic 
the Gothic king of, 516-17. Has dis- 
grace, 519-22. 

Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed 
by the Franks, i. 174-5. 

Tartars See Scythians. 

Tartary, Eastern, conquest of, by Tam- 
erlane, 11. 866. 

Datran, and his son Proculus, destroyed 
by the base arts of Rufinus the confi- 
dential minister of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, i. 782. 

Taurus the consul, i. 568. Banished by 
the tribunal of Chalcedon, 575. 

Taxes, how the Roman citizens were ex- 
onerated from the burden of, i. 108-9. 
Account of these mstituted by Au- 
gustus, 110. Freedom of Rome 
given to all provincials by Caracalla 
for the purpose of taxation, 113, or 
by M. Aurelius, wid note W. Con- 
sequences of this measure, 113. How 
raised under Constantine the Great, 
and his successors, 423, 425, note M. 
427, noteM. Capitation tax, 426, 
427, note M, ii. 45. 

Tayef, siege of, by Mahomet, u. 450-1. 

Tas, the last king of the Goths de- 
feated and killed by the eunuch Nar- 
ses, 11. 159. 

Tclemachus, an Asiatic monk, loses his 
life at Rome, in an attempt to pre- 
vent the combat of the gladiators, 1. 
807, vide note M. 

Temple of Jerusaleny, burned, i. 357. 
History of the Emperor Julian’s at- 
tempt to restore it, 595. 

Temugin, See Zingis. 

Tephrice 18 occupied and fortified by the 
Paulicians, ii. 597. 

Tertullian, his pious exultation in the 
expected damnation of all the pagan 
world, i. 312. Criticisms on the La- 
tin passage, and Gibbon’s translation, 
ibid. notesG. and M. Suggests deser- 
tion to Christian soldiers, 320, note, 
Critical inquiry as to his real mean 
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ing, ibid. noteseG. and M. His sus 
picious account of two edicts of Ti- 
berius and Marcus Antoninus, in fav- 
our of the Christians, 369. 

Testaments, the Roman laws for regulat- 
ing, ii. 210. Codicils, 211. 

Tetricus assumes the empire in Gaul at 
the instigation of Victoria, i. 202. 
Betrays his legions into the hands of 
Aurelian, 202-3. Is led in triumph 
by Aurelian, 208-9. 

Teutome languages, the cycle of poctry 
relating to Attila the Hun in the, 1. 
924, note M. 

Thabor, Mount, dispute concerning the 
light of, ii, 832. 

Thanct, the island of, granted by Vorti- 
gern, as a settlement for his Saxon 
auxiliaries, i 1041. 

Theatrical entertainments of the Ro- 
mans described, i. 838. 

Thebean legion, the marty1doin of, apo- 
eryphal, 1 377, note 

Theft, the Roman laws relating to, i 
214, 218. 

Themes, or military governments of 
the Greek empire, account of, ii. 
567. 

Themistius, the orator, his encomium on 
religious toleration, 1. 615 

Theodatus, his birth and elevation to 
the throne of Italy, 1. 87 His 
disgraceful treaties with the Em- 
peror Justiman, and revolt against 
them, 88-9. His deposition and 
death, 91-2. 

Theodebert, king of the Franks in 
Austiasia, joins the Goths in the 
siege and destruction of Milan, u. 
102. Invades Italy, 103. His 
death, 104. 

Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, 
copy of his treaty of submission to 
the Saracens, ii. 520. 

Theodora, Empress, her birth and early 
history, n. 28. Her marriage with 
Justinian, 30. Her tyranny, 31. 

Her virtues, 31. Her death, 32. 
Her fortitude during the Nika sed.- 
tion, 36. Account of her palace and 
gardens of Herzeum, 52. Her pious 
concern for the conversion of Nubia, 
325-7. 

Theodora, wife of the Greek Emperor, 
Theophilus, her history, u. 345. 
Restored the worship of images, 242. 


|; Theodore, the son of Alaric, his 
| perous reign over the Visigoths in 
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Provokes the Paulicians to rebellion, 
597. 

Theodora, daughter of the Greck Em- 
peror Constantine 1X. her history, 
ii. 355. 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. king 
of Jerusalem, her adventures as the 
concubine of Andronicus Comnenus, 
ii. 366. 

Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, 
seizes the Kmperor Peter of Courte- 
nay, iu. 786. Posscsses himself of 
Thessalonica, 787. 

pros 


Gaul, 1. 931. Unhappy fates of his 
daughters, 932 Is prevailed on by 
Aectius to jom his forces against 
Attila, 937 Is killed at the battle 
of Chalons, 910. 

Theodore II., i. 955. Acquires the 
Gothic sceptre by the murder of his 
brother Tormsmond, 955. Has char- 
acter by Sidomins, zbed. Lis expedi- 


| tion into Spain, 957. 
{| Zi 2odorie the Ostiogoth, his birth and 


education, ii. 1 2, notcs M. Is forced 
by his troops into a revolt against 
the Emperor Zeno, 4. He under- 
takes the conquest of Italy, 4-5 
Reduces and kills Odoacer, 6 Is 
acknowledged king of Italy, 7-8 
Review of his admunistration, 5. 
Assigns a thnd of the lands of Italy 
to his soldiers, aid vede note M 
Has visit to Rome, and care of the 
public buildings, 13-14, nofe M. His 
rehgion, 16. His remorse and 
death, 22 


| Theodoric, son of Triarius, i. 4. 


Theodosuin code, recovery of the first 
five books of the, 11 190, note W 

Theodostopolws, the city of, in Armenia, 
built, 1 893. 

| Theodosius the Great, his distinction 
between a Roman prince and a 
Parthian monarch, i. 430, note, The 
province of Mwsia preserved by hus 
valour, 684. Is associated by Gratian 
as emperor of the Kest, 720 His 
birth and character, 720. Hs 
prudent and successful conduct of 
the Gothic war, 722. Defeats an 
invasion of the Ostroguths, 726. His 
treaty with Maximus, 732. His 
baptism, and edict to establish ortho- 
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dox faith, 733. Purges the city of 
Constantinople from Arianism, 737. 
Enforcesthe Nicene doctrine through- 
out the East, 737. Convenes a 
council at Constantinople, 738. His 
edicts against heresy, 740. Receives 
the fugitive family of Valentinian, 
and marries his sister, Galla, 747. 
Defeats Maximus, and visits Rome, 
748. Wis character, 749. Hus lenity 
to the city of Antioch, 751-2. Hus 
crucl treatment ot Thessalonica, 753. 
Submits to the penance imposed by 
St. Ambrose, for his severity to 
‘Lhessalonica, 755. Restores Valen- 
tinian, 7556. Consults John of 
Lycopolis, the hermit, on the in- 
tended war against Kugenius, 758. 
Defeats Eugenius, 759. Has death, 
760. Procured a_ senatorial 1e- 
nunciation of the Pagan religion, 


766. Abolishes Pagan rites, 767. 
Prohibits the VPagan religion, 
ed ond 
1738. 


Theodosius the younger, his birth, i. 
88%. Is said to be left by his father 
Arcadius to the care of Jezdegeid, 
king of Persia, 886. lis education 
and character, 889. His marriage 
with Kudocia, $90 His war with 
Persia, 891. lis pious joy on the 
death of John, the usurper of the 
West, 895. TITis treaty with the 
fiuns, 909. Hus armics defeated by 
Attila, 914. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dictated by Attila, 917. Is 
oppressed by the embassies of Attila, 
919. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 
920. Is privy to a scheme for the 
assassination of Attila, 926. Attila’s 
embassy to him on that occasion, 
926. His death, 927. Tis perplexity 
at the religious feud between Cyril 
and Nestorius, 1i. 295-6. Bamnishes 
Nestorius, 297-8. 

‘'heodosvus III., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 11. 337-8. 

Theodosvus, the father of the emperor, 
his successful expedition to Britain, 
i. 672. Is received by the citizens of 
London, and publishes an amnesty, 
672. Suppresses the revolt of Fuir- 
mus, the Moor, in Africa, 674. Is 
beheaded at Carthage, 676. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
competition with Gaian, how decided, 
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H. 323. His negotiations at the 
court of Byzantium, 324. 

Theodosius, the deacon, grandson of the 
Emperor Heraclius, murdered by his 
brother Constans IL., ii. 333. 

Theodosius, the lover of Antonina, de- 
tected by Belisarius, ii. 107. Turns 
monk to escape her, 108. Hus death, 
109. Misrepresentation respecting 
it, wid. note M. 

Theodotus, president of the council of 
Hicrapolis under Constantius, huis 
ridiculous flattery to that emperor, 
i. 568. 

Theophano, wife of the Greek Emperor, 
Romanus II., poisons both him and 
his father, ii. 352-3. Wer connection 
with Nicephorus Phocas, 352-3. Hus 
murder and her exile, 353-4. 

Theophalus, emperor of Constantinople, 
ii 344. His Amorian war with the 
Caliph Motassem, 554. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, 
destioys the temple of Scrapis, and 
the Alexandrian library, i. 77). 
Assists the persecution of St Chry- 
sostom, $83. Ilis invective against 
Eudoxia, 884, ole. 

Theophilus, his pious embassy from 
Constantius to the East Indies and 
to Abyssinia, i 502, note, and note M 

Theophobus, the Persian, his unfortu- 
nate history, ii. 345. 

Therapeute, or Essenians, some account 
of, 1. 335. 

Thermopyle, the straits of, fortified by 
the Emperor Justinian, ii. 54. 

Thessalonica, sedition and massacre 
there, i. 753. Cruel treatment of 
the citizens, 753. Penance of Theo- 
dosius for this severity, 755. 

Theudelinda, princess of Bavaria, mar- 
ricd to Autharis, king of the Lom- 
bards, 11. 66-7. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, engages 
in the fourth crusade, 11. 754-5. 

Thomas the Cappadocian, his revolt 
against the Greek emperor Michael 
II., and cruel punishment, 11. 343-4. 

Thomas of Damascus, hisexploitsagainst 
the Saracens when besieging that 
city, li. 485. 

Thomas, St., account of the Christians 
of, in India, ii. 317-18. Persecution 
of, by the Portuguese, 318. 

Thrace is colonised by the Bastarne, in 
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in the reign of Probus, i. 222 The} Torrsmond, son of Theodorice, king of 


fugitive Goths permitted to settle 
there by the Emperor Valens, 704 
Is ravaged by them, 709. The Goths 
settled there by Theodosius, 726. 

Thrasemund, king of the Vandals, his 
character, i. 1002. 

Three Chapters, the famous dispute con- 
cerning the, ii. 308-9 

Thundcring Legion, the story concern- 
ing, of suspicious veracity, i. 369. 

Pibervus 13 adopted by Augustus, i. $2 3 
His administration of the laws, 57-8 
Reduces Cappadocia, 111, note. Sus- 
picious story of his edict in favour of 
the Christians, 369. 

{i bervus 1s invested by Justin II. as his 
successor in the empire of the ast, 
it 232-3. Dis character and death, 
234-5. 

/imasius, master general of the army 
under the HKmperor Theodosius, 1 
874. Is disgiaced and exiled under 
Arcadius, 874. 

Trinothy the cat, conspires the murder of 
Proterius, archbishop of Alexandria, 
and succeeds him, i1 302-3. 

Dipasa, miraculous gift of speevh be- 
stowed on the Catholics, whose 
tongues had been cut out there, 1 
1007. 

Tirvdates, king of Armenia, his char- 
acter and history,i 213. Is restored 
to his kingdom by Diocletian, 243. 
Is expelled by the Persians, 245. Is 
restored again by treaty betwecn the 
Romans and Persians, 249. Hus con- 
version to Christianity, and death, 
446, wde note M. 

Titus admitted to share the Imperial 
dignity with his father Vespasian, 1. 
52-3. 

Qoqrul Beg, sultan of the Turks, his 
reign and character, 11. 663-4. He 
rescues the Caliph of Bagdad from 
his enemies, 664-5. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 
ii, 517-18. 

Toleration, universal, its happy effects 
in the Roman empire, i. 20. Restric- 
tions therein, 23, note W. What 
sects the most intolerant, 138, notes 
M. 

Tollvus, objections to his account of the 
vision of Antigonus, i. 495, note. 

I ngues, the gitt of, i. 313, note M. 


the Visigoths, attends his father 
against Attils, king of the Mung, i 
937. Battle of Chalons, 939. Is 
acknowledged king on the death of 
his father im the field, 943. Is killed 
by his brother Theodorie, 955. 

Forture, how admitted in the criminal 
law of tho Romans under the em- 
perors, i, 423. 

Potila is elected king of Italy by the 
Goths, in 115.  Ilis justice and 
modcration, 147. Besieges and takes 
the city of Rome, 148-50 Is in- 
duced to spare Rome from destiuc- 
tion at the instance of Belisaitus, 
J51. Takes Rome again, 153, Plun- 
ders Sicily, 164. Battle of Tazina, 
157-8. Has death, 158, note M. 

Poul wedeo, the Saraccn dynasty of, 
obU0 

Tournaments, preferable exhibitions to 
the Olympie games, nn. 695 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Mar- 
te] and the Saracens, 11. 338 

Lor nd, in Germany, is over-1nn 
and oceapied by the Mianks, i. 477. 

Pradifors, wa the pruumuitive church, who, 
i 3il, 382 

Tian, Mmperor, his conquest of Dacia, 
i 4, Jlis conquests in the Mast, + 
Contrast between the characturs of 
him and Haduan, 5-6 ths pillar 
deseribed, 31. Why adopted by the 
Iemperor Nerva, 53 [fis instruc- 
tions to Pliny the younger for his 
conduct towards the Christians, 350. 
Description of Jus famous bridge over 
the Danube, 1. 53, note. 

Trajan, Count, his treacherous mardcr 
of Para, king of Armenia,1 650. 

Transubstantiation, the doctrine of, when 
established, 1 740. 

Trebatius, a yurisconsult pationised by 
Cicero, opinions of, 11. 187-8. Earor 
with regard to, zed note W. 

Ticlizond, the city of, taken and plun- 
dered by the Goths, 1. 178-9. Anti- 
quity of, ud noteM. The dukesof, 
become independent on the Greck 
empire, 11. 780, note M. 780-1, note 
M. Is yielded to the Turks ‘by 
David its last emperor, 961-2, notes M. 

Tribiyild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion ia 
Phyrgia against the Emperor Arca- 
dius, i. 876. 
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Tribune, the office of, explained, i. 46. 

Tribonian, his genius and character, ii. 
191. Is employed by Justinian to 
reform the code of Roman laws, 
192-3. The Anti-Tribonians, 174, note 
W. 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, i. 
522. Is violently agitated in the 
schools of Alexandria, 522. Three 
systems of, 525. Decisions of the 
council of Nice concerning, 527. 
Different forms of the doxology, 548. 
Frauds used to support the doctrine 
of, 1006. 

Tripolt, the confedcracy of, cruelly op- 
pressed under the government of 
Count Romanns, 1 673. 

ZTirisagnon, religious war concerning, ii. 
304. 

Zroops Roman, their discipline, i 7. | 
When they first received pay, 108. 
Cause of the difficulty in levying 
them, 417. See Jovians, Lalatines, 
and Preetorian bands 

7) oy, the situation of that city, and of 
the Grecian camp of besiegers, de- 
scribed, i 396. 

Tudela, Benjamin of, the genuineness of 
his travels called into doubt, u, 572, 
notes M, 

Turn, battle of, between Constantine 
the Great and the heutenants of 
Maxentius, i. 276. 

Turisund, king of the Gepidie, his hon- 
ourable reception of Albom the Lom- 
bard, who had slain his sonin battle, 
li. 266-7. 

Turks, thew origin, 1. 116, note M 
Their primitive institutions, 117-18. 
Their conquest, 118. Their allance 
with the Emperor Justinian, 119-20, 
Send auxiharies to Herachims, 276. 





| 
\ 
’ 








Turks, grow powerful and lhicentious | 


V and 


VADOMAIR, prince of the Alemanni, 
is sent prisoner to Spain by the Em- 
peror Juhan, i. 563. His son mur- 
dered by the Romans, 665. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, 
receives the title of Cesar from Lic- | 





{ 


General Index. 2 


under the Saracens, ii. 556. Terror 
excited by their menacing Europe, 
607. Their military character, 609- 
10. They extend themselves over 
Asia, 658-9. Reign of Mahmud the 
Gaznevide, 659. Their manners and 
emigration, 662. They subdue 
Persia, 663. Dynasty of the Seljuk- 
ians, 663-4. They invade the pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, 665-6. 
Reformation of the Eastern calendar, 
671-2. They conquer Asia Mor, 
673. 

Turks, their capital city, Nice, taken 
by the crusaders, ii. 702-3. The seat 
of government removed to Iconium, 
721. Valour and conquests of Zenghi, 
728. Character of Sultan Noureddin, 
728-9. Conquest of Egypt, 729. 
Origin and lustory of the Ottomans, 
850. Their first passage into Europe, 
853. Their money, the value of the 
asper, 884-5, notes M. Their educa- 
tion and disciphne, 886. Embassy 
from, to the Emperor Sigismond, 900, 
Take the city of Constantinople 
913-14. 

Turmn, the romance of, by whom, and 
when wiitten, 11. 682, note. 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, 1 
176, note M. Their severity, 215. 
How the criminal code of, sunk into 
disuse, 216-17. 

Tuo Pirnecoples, the, in Persian theology, 
1. 134-5, note G., 185, note G. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit 
of the thirty, investigated, i. 186, 
note M 

Tyre 1s besieged by Saladin, 13. 736. 

Vythes assigned to the clergy as well by 
Zoroaster as by Moses, i 138, note, 
Were first granted to the church by 
Charlemagne, 1i. 3€S. 


U. 


inius, i. 285. Loses his new title 
and his life, 285. 

Valens, the brother of the Emperor 
Valentinian, is associated with him 
in the empire, i. 649. Obtains from 
his brother the Eastern portion of 


° General Index. 


the empire, 649. His timidity on 
the revolt of Procopius, 652. His 
character. 655. Is baptized by Eud- 
oxus, and patronises the Arians, 659. 
Is vindicated from the charge of per- 
secution, 659. His edict against the 
Egyptian monks, 660. His war wih 
the Goths, 702. Receives the sup- 
pliant Goths into the Roman terri- 
tories, 705. His war with them, 
710. Is defeated and killed at the 
battle of Hadrianople, 715. His 
eulogium by Libanius, 716. 

Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, his 
crafty pretensions to divine revela- 
tion, i. 533. 

Valentia, a new province in Britain, 
settled by Theodosius, i. 672. 
Valentunian I., his election to the em- 
pire, and character, i. 647. Associ- 
ates his brother Valens with him, 649. 
Divides the empire into the East and 
West, and retains the latter, 649 
Hus cruelty, 655. Hus civil institu- 
tion, 657. Hus edicts to restrain the 
avarice of the clergy, 661. Chastises 
the Alemanni, and fortifies the 
Rhine, 664, 665. Huis expedition to 
Illyricum, and death, 685. Is vin- 
dicated from the charge of polygamy, 
689. 


~ 


Vandals and Goths originally 


Vandals, 
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Valeria, Empress, widow of Galerius, 


unfortunate fate of her and her 
mother, i. 282, 283. 


Valerian is elected censor under the 


Emperor Decius, i. 169. His eleva- 
tion to the empire, and his character, 
172-3. Is defeated and taken pris- 
oner by Sapor king of Persia, 183. 
His treatment, 185. His inconsist- 
ent behaviour toward the Christians, 
373. 

one 
people, i. 165-6. This opinion con- 
troverted, 166, noteG. Total extir- 
pation of the Vandals, sid. note M. 
See Goths. 


Vandals, their successes in Spain, i. 


898. Their expedition into Africa 
undey Genser, 899. They raise a 
naval force and invade Italy, 959. 
Sack of Rome, by, 953. Their naval 
depredations on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, 966. Their conver- 
sion to the Christian religion, 999. 
Persecution of the Catholics, 1003, 
expedition of Belisarius 
against Gelimer, 1i. 70. Cunquest 
of, 77. Theirname and distinction 
lost in Africa, 81, 144-5. Remains 
of their nation still found in Ger- 
many, 81-2. 


Valentinian IT. is invested with the 
Imperial ornaments in his mother’s 
arms on the death of his father, i. 
687. Is refused by St. Ambrose the 
privilege of a church for him and his 
mother Justina, on account of their 
Arian principles, 743. Huis flight 
from the invasion of Maximus, 747. 
Is restored by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, 756. His character, 756. 
His death, 757. 

Valentenzan III. is established emperor 
of the West, by his cousin Theodo- 
sius the Younger, 1.896. Iscommitted 


Varanes. Sce Bahram 

Varangians of the North, origin and 
history of, 1. 614-15. 

Varroman, the mfant son of the Em- 
peror Jovian, his history, 1, 646. 

Vasag, general of Arsaces Turanus, 
flayed by King Sapor, note M. 

Vataces, John, his long and prosperous 
reign at Nice, ii. 787, 791. His 
character, 801-2, 810-11. 

Vegetius his remarks on the degeneracy 
of the Roman discipline at the time 
of Theodosius the Great, 1. 762. 

Vew, the siege of that city, the era of 


to the guardianship of his mother 
Placidia, 896. Flics, on the invasion 
of Italy by Attila, 944. Sends an 
embassy to Attila to purchase his 
retreat, 945. Murders the patrician 
ZEtius, 948. Ravishes the wife of 
Petromus Maximus, 949. His death, 
and character, 949. 

Valentumans, their confused ideas of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, ii. 287, 
note 


the Roman army first receiving regu- 
lar pay, i. 108. Site and ruins of, 
ibid. note M. 


Venice, foundation of that republic, i. 


943, and note G. Its infant state 
under the Exarchs of Ravenna, ii. 
237. Its growth and prosperity at 
the time of the fourth crusade, ii. 
755-7, note M. Alliance with France, 
756-7. Divides the Greek empire 
with the French, 775. 
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Veratius, his mode of obeying the law | Vitellus, emperor, his character, i. 


of the twelve tables respecting per- 
sonal insults, ii, 214-15. 

Verina, Empress, the widow of Leo, de- 
poses Zeno, ii. 3. Her turbulent life, 
3. 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the 
Great, i. 277. Battle of, between 
Stilicho, the Roman general, and 
Alaric, the Goth, 812. 

Verres, why his punishment was inade- 
quate to his offences, u. 217. 

Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the 
Imperial dignity with his son Titus, 
i, 52-3. 

Vestals, Roman, their number and pe- 
culiar office, 1. 763. 

Velranwo, the Roman general in Ilyri- 
cum, assumes the purple, and enters 
into an alliance with the Gaulish 
usurper Magnentius, i. 452, Is re- 
duced to abdicate his new dignity, 
454. 

Vactorva exercises the government over 
the legions and province of Gaul, i. 
202. 

Victory, her statue and altar, in the 
scnate-house at Rome, described, i. 
764. The senate petitions the Chris- 
tian emperors to have it restored, 
764, 

biguantius, the presbyter, is abused by 
Jerome for opposing monkish super- 
stition, i. 777, note. 

Veytlus, interpreter to the embassy 
from Theodosius the Younger to At- 
tila, is privy to a scheme for the as- 
sassination of Attila, i. 925. Is de- 
tected by Attila, 926. 

Vigilius purchases the papal chair of 
Belisarius and his wife, ii. 98. In- 
stigates Justinian to resume the con- 
quest of Italy, 154-5. 

Vine, its progress, from the time of 
Homer, i. 38, notes M. and W. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted 
into a prophecy of the coming of the 
Messiah, i. 498. Is the moat ancient 
writer who mentions the manufac- 
ture of silk, ii. 38-9. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacher- 
ously murdered at Constantinople, 
ii, 24-5. 

Vitalianus, pretorian prefect under the 
Emperor Maximin, put to death by 
order of the senate, i. 120-1. 


56-7, note. 

Viterbo, battle of, ii. 981-2. 

Vitiges, general of the barbarians under 
Theodatus king of Italy, is by his 
troops declared king of Italy, ii. 91. 
He besieges Belisarius in Rome, 92-3. 
Is forced to raise the siege, 100-1. 
He is besieged by Belisarius in Ra- 
venna, 104. Is taken prisoner in 
Ravenna, 105. Conforms to the 
Athanasian faith, and is honourably 
settled in Asia, 106. His embassy 
to Chosroes king of Persia, 127. 

Vitrucius, the architect, his remarks on 
the buildings of Rome, i. 839. 

View, derivation of that appellation, ii 
440-1, note. 

Ukraine, description of that country, i 
166-7. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and 
kills Gainas the Goth, 1. 880. Is 
driven back by the vigilance of the 
2mperial ministers, 887. 

Ulphilas, the apostle ot the Goths, his 
pious labours, i. 998. His Meeso- 
Gothic alphabet, wid. note M. Pro- 
pagated Arianism, 1001. 

Ulpan, the lawyer, placed at the head 
of the council of state, under the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, i, 103. 
Is murdered by the pretorian guards, 
105, wide note W. 

Vaconan Law, abolished the right of 
female inheritance, i1. 209-10 How 
evaded, 211-12. 

Voltaere prefers the labarum of Constan- 
tine to the angel of Licinius, i. 495, 
mote, His reflections on the expenses 
of a siege, i. 1054, note. 

Vortegern, king of south Britain, his in- 
vitation of the Saxons for assistance 
against his enemies, 1. 1040, note, 

Voutt, emperor of China, his exploits 
against the Huns, 1. 698. 

Upsal, anciently famous for its Gothic 
temple, i. 164. 

Urban II., pope, patronises Peter the 
Hermit, in his project for recovering 
the Holy Land, ii. 680-1. Exhorts 
the people to a crusade, at the coun- 
cil of Clermont, 683. His secret 
motives for it, 698-9, note M. 

Urban V. is visited by John Paleologus, 
ii. 892. Removes the papal court 
from Avignon to Rome, 1007-8. 


e General 

Urban VL, pope, hir disputed election, 
1i, 1009. 

Ursacius, master of the offices under 
the Emperor Valentinian, occasions 
a revolt of the Alcmanni by his 
parsnmony, i. 663. 

Ursicinus, a Roman general, his treach- 
erous conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, 
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sent back agam to condict the war 
with Persia under Sabiniun, 476. Is 
again disgraced, 476 

Ursint, history of the Roman family of, 
11. 988-90, note, 997-8, 1018. 

Ursulus, treasurer of the empire under 
Constantius, unjustly put to death 
by the tribunal of Chalcedon, i. 574. 


i. 467. Issuperseded in hiscommand | Usury Sce Interest of Alonen, 
over the Eastern provinces, 475. Is 


WANLACHIANS, the present descend- 
ants from the Roman settlers mn an- 
erent Dacia, 1. 198, note. 

Wales as settled by British refugees 
from Saxon tyranny, 1 1044, 1016 
The buds of, 1048. 

Walla is chosen hing of the Goths, 1 
S64 He reduces the barbarous 
invaders of Spam, 865. Is settled in 
Aquitain, 866. 

War and robbery, their difference, 11. 
4467 Evolutions and military exer- 
cise of the Greeks, 583, Maulitary 
charicter of the Saracens, 584. Ot 
the Franks and Latins, 585-6. 

Warlinton, bishop of Gloucester, his 
hterary character, i. 595, note. TLis 
labours to establish the miraculous 
interruption to Julian’s building the 
temple of Jerusalem, 597, notes, vide 
notes G. and M. 

Warna battle of, between the sultan 
Amurath II., and Ladislaus, king of 
Hungary and Poland, u. 926-7. 

Werdan, the Greek gencral, defeated by 
the Saracens at Axznadin, ii. 483, 
note 

Wenck, Mr., German edition of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, incomplete, vide Editor’s 
Preface, i. x., x1. Huis valuable notes 
added to the present edition, and 
marked W. 


Wheat, the average price of, under the 
successors of Constantine the Great, 
G12, note. 

Whether, My , remarks on his account, 
of the Ihish descent of the Scottish 
nation, 1. G7], note. 
hite, Mr, Atubic professor at Oxford, 
character of Iny setmons at Bamp 
ton's lecture, in 537, note. 

We Ged, the apostle of Sussex, hiv bent 
volent establishment at Selsey, 1 10! 

Welham], the Bad, hing of Siuly, 1 
G55 

Wellram I], the Goud, king of Stel: . 
1. G36 

Windmills, the use of, from whence 
derived, 1. 794 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited 
by Mahomet, it 437-8. 

Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by 
whom that book was written, 1. 519 

Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, un. 
622 Marries Anne, daughter of the 
Emperor Romanus, 579-81. Has con- 
version to Christianity, 622-3. 

Wonen, in hereditary monarchies, al- 
lowed to exercise sovereignty, though 
incapable of subordinate state offices, 
i. 102. How treated by the Roman 
civil laws, it. 200. The Vocoman 
law, how evaded, 211-12. Are not 
excluded from Paradise by Mahomet, 
439-40. 


x. 


XENOPHON, his description of the 
desert of Mesopotamia, i. 619. 
Xerxes, the situation of his bridge of 


boats for passing over to Europe, 
pointed out, i. 395, note M. 
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YELIN- THROU -TSA1, patriotism 
and virtues of the mandarin, i 914, 
notes, ii, 848, note M. 


Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks 
and the Saracens, ii. 491, vide note 
M. 


Yemen, or Arabia Felix, ii, 415-16, note | Yeedegerd, king of Persia, ii. 280-1. 


M. 

Yemen, conquered by Nushirvan, ii. 
427. He places a Homerite prince 
on the throne, 248. Either Seif or 
Maadi Karb, ibid. note M. 


His reign the era of the fall of the 
Sassanian dynasty, and of the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster, 473-4, vid. note M. 
His flight to Farsistan, 476, 

Yezid, caliph of the Saracens, ii. 464. 


Z. 


ZABERGANinvades the Kasternempire 
with an army of Bulgarians, ii. 164, 
note M. Is repulsed by Belisarius, 165. 

Zachary, pope, pronounces the deposi- 
tion of Childeric, king of France, and 

. the appointment of Pepin'to succeed 
him, ii. 387. * 

Zano, brother of Gelimer, the Vandal 
usurper, conquers Sardinia, ii. 75. 
His letters intercepted, 75-6, note M. 
a recalled to aasixt his brother, 75-6. 

Is killed, 76. 

Zara, & oA on the Sclavonian eoast, 
redueed by the crusaders for the 
republic of Venice, ii. 758-9. 

Zendévesia, the, or book of the Ghebers, 
i. 134, vide note M., 138, note G., 135, 
=e 186, sote M., ii, G2¥rd, notes 


Zenght, waltan, his valour and con- 
questa, if. 728. 

Zeno, emapetor of the Hast, receives a 
surrender of the Imperial govern- 
ment of the Western empire, from 
the senate of Rome, i. 981. The 
vicissitudes of his life and reign, ii 
2. His character, 3, note M. Has 
Fenoticon, 308. 

Zenodia, queen of Palinyra, her charac- 
ter and history, i. 202-3, 206-7, 208-9. 

Zingia, first emperor of the Moguls and 

» parallel between him and 
Attila, king of the Huns, i. 910. 


Hi inhuman proposal for improving 
his conquests in China, 914. His 
birth and early military exploits, 
838, note M. His laws, 839. Estab 
blishes a system of religion, tbid, note 
M. His invasion of China, 841. Ot 
Carisme, Transoxiana, and Persia, 
841-2. His death, 842-3, note M. 

Zizar8, a noble Sarmatian, is mude king 
of that nation by the Emperor Con 
stantius, i. 471. 

Zoveir, the Saracen, his bravery in the 
invasion of Africa, 11. 508. 

Zoe, firat the concubine, becomes the 
fourth wife of the Emperor Leo the 
philosopher, ii. 350. 

Zoe, wiie of Romanus ITI. and Michael 
IV., emperors, ii. 355. 

Zoroaster, the Persian prophet, his high 
antiquity, i. 133, note and note M. 
Abridgment of his theology, 134-5, 
notes M. and G., 136, note M. Pro- 
vides for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, 136-7, noteG. Assigns tithes 
to the priests, 138, note, vide note, 
M. 

Zosimus, his representation of the op- 
pression of the lustral contribution, 
i, 429. 

Zuinglius, the Reformer, his conceptions 
of the Eucharist, ii. 601-2. 
Zurich, bref history of that city, ii. 

791. uw. \ 


THE END, 


